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theſe = nx gy, I confeſs, like hanging 
out a Splendid Sign to catch the Traveller's Eye, 
and entice him to make trial of the emtertain- 
ment the place affords. But when I can write 
ander my Sign, that Mr. Pop has been here, 
and was content, Who mul queſtion the e 
of the Houſe ? | 
- Daa, Sts: Sz, aud 1 had no te efire to hide 
15 it, my intereſted view in this Epiſtle. Per-. 
haps I ſhould find it di efficult, on ſuch an oc- 
cafton as the preſent, to addreſs you in any 
terms, which might not be conſtrued into Self- 
ove, more or 75 refined. Will not this be © 
the caſe, if I ſay, as. with truth I can, that 
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and admirers, had been prevailed with, in IT old age, to -undertake 
4 Hiſtory of Rome fon 115 e of tbe City to the battle f Actium, 

Death pre- 
letion; but it has | 
been continued and fini od, 55 the ingenious and induſtrious Monſieur 
Creuier; and the whole is tranſlated. into Eg. Had M. Rollin, who 
not only has avoided, in his relations, the extremes abovementioned, 
but has drawn his hiſtorical matter (for che moſt part) from the ancient 
Greet and Latin authors, been ſomewh ore early in his enterprize, 


it would have hindered the writer ef th reſent hiſtory from attempt- > 


ing any — 1 of this kind; whoſe. project, at firſt, was nothing more 
e the Jeſuits voluminous compilation, making uſe, occa - 
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than to abri 


tive of the revolutions in the Ro- 
ver, he did not cloſely and con- 


: Aantly. follow, even in this. frf — nn and he wholly departed from it 
in l the 8 chuſing then to have recourſe to the ancients for 


his 
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Ne i den W with regard to certain things, by them 


1 Heel, in his eg » the World,” c ever more traly cad carefully 


: * en a dry, but very exa&t account of 1 the os Area you matters of the 
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collection: 1 Mr. Echard) are admi- 
44 rable, both for their uſefulneſs and exact- r, tho 


ugh at the ſame time he was but 
- «© neſe; his decifions very juſt and faithful, an 1 I 11 Pref. to Ech. | 
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| Hiſt. Rom. that way eham perhaps in aD 
fſecendrvolumeþ ſpeaking obo Agiariahchay'he ſays 
Eu. ne Trbunes ont this tic ots really bert peat fo founded in eg ae 
<obdt iti ſeeis as if nothing breaſonable- Ee e dq 
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The DPARIEiF)A'iC E. 
t at:leaſt-occafion to his readers che pleaſure of confider 
if: e them / in zudging. Nor was he fig 
edu frum proceeding im this method; by tbe e M. Rollin had ithen 
publiſhed, of dis Nom hiſtuty z for chis exoellent writer; though mere 
exalt-imjchis:teariſ)gtions;: ain in gtöing the fenſe of his durtiors when Rel is 
not ai mere kraoſlabur, tha either Monfieur Herm ur che! Iuſuitsg has riet; 


| dens ber aeg sft wiſhedy:madenuſe of his judgment t aliftingulſh the 


true from the qalſe, tha ↄrubulie fromithe iA n] he has forrmtimes 


choſen tos tranſcribe Monſieur Turtetl where this Abbedideercatsl 
35 hatt hondur; WHO Ve peruſes er dee Pt Foſs 7 | 


think; obſerve? that Wik dag 8 morvirtiftznding lis ſtron ine — 


pPraſentation of (the averices\ambirion; end ufurpations"of thel-Nobles;it 
FTrihanat dre ul eg nher in) the mf Ob- the e a 


- tingeigiof> theirqutopſats/forerelieviagy the HrriH iam cmi f Rig all 


chree. And Monſieur. Rollin, thong ü ils be bot fufte fo devoted 0 che 


Aor5TOCRLAmION abtivn ar che Abbe, 5yet/ſeeins'to) have a ſtronger Bias 
oft 0 Hape. o in pa pages 5% bs oo | 
deed 


objeR es 
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ita Society. fo reſpectable, Tem en ich p 


ry 
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grace, and have even prevented the . he Tapas; 8 but dee | 


* btained nothing from the: Rarbers without e ſtrüggle, che "diſcord 
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28th | Book of M. Rollix 8 ba. Mo ous writer, r. WW » ſeeming al under 
which,” * 8 are ſufficient to the like l has (in p. 132. of the 
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Ir from ſome paſſages, in che preſent edition of this volume, regarding 
ttberctyil cenweſte at Nene) the: Author fliduld be :thooghtitob:etrach-biaſe'd) 
to the POPULAR | fide; he hopes it will berremembe tt at the ſame time, 
chat there is a ſort of generoſity itv taking the part af the poor CGννð,Is, 
who, in almoſt all cheir endeavours to: free themſelves from: oppreſſion, 
have. been uſually; repreſented, as an unreaſonahle) headfiiong multitude, 
inſolent,; ſeditious, and rebel lions. And the cam tfuly ſay that: how par- 
tial ſoever to the labeians he may ſJeem; che is not conſcious of drawing paſ- 
ſech oyer any: material fact, reported by the ancient tu the diſadvantage 
of ther Plebeian cauſe, or its advocates; notwithſtanding his own incredu- 
lity with regard: toi ſeveral preterided facts of this kind. Thus, though he 


al diſhhelĩeves the:ſtorꝝ of: CA r οj,ρiE:j:i pier with his trial und See Hit 
. that of! the widked' confriracyof be 'Tribumes +; B. 5 


againſt the Senate and the Knights; yet hei has: give h ſubſtantetiof both . 
theſe tales a they are related by Diomſia t M ae baf ane 
Ax the Fo toe years, from the Stcrs3rowtotiioDVenMvixxTe; the 
2 were laid of that N Republicats.Govermnenty: after“ 
wards: braught to its perfection by the / Litiuian Jaws, and their natural 
2 F — ane and a welb grounded apprehenſidn, that ſtuve⸗ 
dcranſactions of: ibeſectimes were not placod: in their true light by Mon- 
3 boſe jepreſentations: of them had been Dei in the rſt 
ö daten of abi volume, that poition of the hiſtory was rt᷑viſed witch ſome 
aer, ampated wich the original writers d andi this coin 
eſeeond editinn; onot onlyrfore) variations from M. Per. 
1%, — 3 — a critical rermatèꝭ un the ancient! hiftorians then? 
aug in: the pteſent edition the: reader will find ſeverdÞtertiatks that 
if; former,:and ob which»ſame, perhaps ith appear to him en- 
they\are nat: givem at things:cerviciny but as be \a$'have - 
ing . 201” bay 2 20h Götti, 5 918 0% bb > 


Dane — Bete wth — — geg — 
500 tar tion Rome. dte ms for the / reaſons There given highly pro- 
babe, if nat certain, thei King Aksel ſubbed) cls Mae and 
the truth of this opinion'cmayr perhaps receive i ſome confirmation o_ BD 
another remark. Bin tells, us, that It; was) a exiſtony! aranfrnered?\ «2+ e. 14. 
_ ber and pores wich in his 
1 1 al; 0 es 0 3 1 J r $9 6-01 Eris 99579 29 
ä ps & volume of kin. Mewdire/of the Gert of/ ee eee 
) delivered 1 It as his opinion, 1 7 eee m — 
Vas conſtitution was' 25 hinged, an the 9 SER mg £ ally..am ingif- 
5a P Nis oo converted from the 3e of eren che Le of the, me 8 1 
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to call the goods, Porſenn's goods. (According to Plutarch it was at ſales 
; | of goods belonging to the publick.) The Latine hiſtorian is at a loſs for 
the true origin of this cuſtom; becauſe (as he intimates) it would ſeem, 
that the firſt goods, ſold under this appellation, had been taken from Por- 
ſena in a hoſtiſe manner rand this does not well ſuit with the King's friendiy 
departure from before Ramt. Either this cuſtom (ſays he) muſt have 
commenced during ibe mar, and been continued after the peace; or it 
& muſt; bave taken; its riſe from an. origin of a gentler-kind than the outcry 
imports.. Oi originam moris, neceſſe oft aut inter bellum natum efſe,- ne- 
| omiſſam in act: aut mitiore crrviſſe principio, quam bic pre ſe ferat titu- 
bona dſfiliter vendendi. Ie adds, + The moſt credible tradition con- 
tens -<, cerping this matter is, That, when Pyr ſena marched away, he made a 
4 preſent to the Reman of his camp ſtored with proviſions, of which, OF. 
« reaſon» of. the long :blockade of their city, they were in extreme want. 
« And left the people, preſſed with hunger, ſhould ſeize the proviſions in 
<< 2 rapacious: tumultuous: way, theſe were ſold and called Por/ena's goods ; 
- | + not tp lignify-chat it was a ſale of booty acquired by the Romans from 
35 | <. the King in war, (for they were not in a nen "_ fuch e 
- 6 dations) but of the free gifts of his bounty, 80 6 
Tac. Hiſt. Now if, as Tacitus informs us, the city e to e and in 
| Pl: Lt. 2s the. treaty mentioned by lim import, the ' Romans were reduced ſo 
| . * low, as, to ſubmit to tbe being probibitad the uſe of iron,” except fur agricul- 
| n, we may eaſily believe, chat the origin of the outcry,” uſed in public 
| 50 was an imjunſiam laid upon the Romans by the King; to make an 
| | 5 knowledgment, ee ee bee ee re- vage her . Arc 
ö | | | And this ĩs not inconſiſtent with. the ſuppoſition of his treely ſupplying 
1S | their neceſſities, when they, through the pteſſute of famine, had — 
8 ſubmitted to him. The continuation of this cuſtom, whether it aroſe from 
| gratitude, or from obedience to power, will in either caſe be difficult to | 
I 5 account for, unleſs we ſuppoſe; that the words, Porſend's goods,” came ſoon = 4 
= | to ſignify no more, than -that- the goods, expoſed to ſale, would be fold | | 
| cheap; as probably thoſe given by. Penſena were. Father Cazrou (upon 
what authority I know: not) gives this meaning to the expreſſion. © _ - 
Ir may be obſerved; by the way, that the cnterprize of Mucius to ſtab 
Por ena is a. ſtrong proof, if the fact be true, of the extremity! to which the 
Naa were reduced. And the fact, that AAucius did undertake to aſſaſſi- 
Liv. L. a. H the King, and this (as: Lity and D. Hat. report) with the:approbation of 
8 apt Senate, is made credible by that unuſual ignominy with which he load- 
2. ed his conquered enemies, in farbidding them the uſe of iron for arms; for 
| it ſeems to have a reference to the dagger of Murius, and the TO e 
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ſelf King of he Romans, than to reftore as they did, from under the domination 
Targuin to. the throne, will not be thought of the are mult be. 50 to conjec- | 
wonderful. But mon and 1 what: for- - ture. 


The PREPACE 


Moanſieur de Beaufort, a member of our Royal Societ "and ; au 
che Differ tation above-mentioned, gives Rang vere PBs, e for Kher of 
oning, in the ſtory of Mucius, the truth f that circumſtance, bis. broiling 
Sis right ' band; and he 8 made ſeveral other ingenious obſeryations on the 
Fiſtory ef che firſt a — Rom? ; bf 1 muſt Take leave tg, lay,. chat he 
ſeems very far ffom roved, ' That K there i is. nathing mare wacertain, 
thr e of Roman 7555 ory of the firſt | 500, years, from. the 
Sulig of the „Ger a rien 125 175 incertain que rot , 
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O N THE, 


n 15 1 "8 


SEVEN ROMAN KINGS, 


Occaſioned by Sir Iſaac Newton's Objections to che 
8 20 years duration bs He” Rei State 


of Rome.” 


T is commonly "acted, upon the 4 of 1 ancient 8 Ant. Chr. 
logers, chat the fall of Trey was about 676 years before the expulſion 1184. 
of Tarquin the laſt King of Rome, who was indiſputably expelled about the 
year before Chriſt 508. But Sir Jaac Neteron has, by many arguments, 
made it probable, that thoſe Chronologers have placed the taking of * 7799 
near 300 years farther back than they ought to have done: And one of 
his arguments is drawn, from the too long ſpace of time ſuppoſed to be 
filled up by the reigns of only 21 Kings in ſucceſſion (14 at Aba, and 7 

at Rome.) For in no Country, of which the Hiſtorical and Chronological = 
accounts are certain, is it found, that the like number of Kings in ſucceſ- 
ſion reigned near fo Jong as 676 years. And becauſe moſt of the 7 Roman 
Kings were untimely flain, and one depoſed, be thinks it not reafonable to 
believe that their reigns. 1 took up half the 244 years allotted to them by the 
Rowan Hiſtorians.  _ _. EH 

As the following Remarks, offered in ſuppart of Sir Bec Nowtex's cn pI 


clufion, may happen to fall under the inſpection of ſeveral perſons, who = 


have not d that Great Man's Chronological Work, it may to ſuch, 

perhaps, be agreeable, if the Remarks be introduced by ſome of his fun- 

damental reaſons for queſtioning the truth of the received Chronology of 
ancient Kingdoms in general, and of the Rowan Kingdom in particular, | 


Alx Nations, before they began to keep exact accounts of time, have been The che- 
© prone to raiſe their e e z and Fig, eee has been promoted, by che 2 of 
contentions between nations about their originalss. 22 — 


HFHerodotus tells us, that the prieſts of Egypt 8 from the reign of Menue: amended, _ 


* 2 to that of Sethon, who put e 7s ith to fli three hundred forty and one p 43, & 
rations of men, and as many of Palm, und us many Kin of g. ſeq 
en and that three hundred . he ten thoufand years: For, faith © Herod l.24 


* * Mrs Won, 2. zu. of Authent. Rec. „ 
gart 2. ſeems conkdent- that Troy Was HEEL 8 be Mixraim the fon 
taken juſt 1270 years before the Chriſtian - Clank, aid} grandſon of Noab, and to have 
Era, which computation (he ſays) agrees N M. 1778. 
with the Chronology of — uthor of — Ant. Chr. 2232, 
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> | c _— who made e age of A 


„Pithiæ O- „Verte 45 bee, Held, Pax: 
raculo. = >. Sorox "Wrote. 1 In e 


. Ap. «© tion older the. laws of Drag. ; 


vil 5 ax. Remarks, eee > 
2 ersdetug, . generations of men make an hundred. ears: . and. tbe reblnky, 


orty and « one generations 1340 Years; and fo the whole time from the reign of 
Menues to that of Set hen was 11 years. And by this way of reckoning, and 
© allottin Fed if reigns to the ods of Ægypt than to the Kings which followed 


4 them, Todotus fe 5 us "oY n 


he prieſts pf Egypt, that from Pan to Ana were 
© 15000 rs, and from —— 


Hei Cans es to Amit 170% . 
| zany. boa ed their antiquity ; for: Calliſthenes.. the * 
© of Ariſtotle, Rae r e 89 from 1 e to Greece, ſaid to be of 


„ years ore the tin the „Aud the Chaldæ 
bs BY <W {3 ah Paige ef + 40 Great. And haldæanc 


hat be y had. ob iS: e Irs 3 433000 years; and there were: 
Aria, dia, and Damaſas much older 


7 han the truth, 20, 4 { 
op Bots of the 5 e 81 Ro | SET pf * Oeger Ano; 


© becauſe they hai 


4 Ween his.flogd and the beginning. ; 
bang e Torf the 5 1514 ads 80 t 7 was much mixed with poeti- 
776. cab Fables : And thoſe after e inning. of the C ympiadi HISTORICAL, becauſe 

| « their Hiſtory was free ables, The FaBuLous ages wanted: a good. 


"0 Chronology, and ſo. vas reden, for the firſt 60 Or 70 Olympiads. 
Founded The Enroptans had t. re the times of che Per an mpire, 
e * whbatſce e&t'Chronolop f ancienter ling hatt boen framed 
8 5 95 928 "by reaſoning And c 5 en en eee 
Flut de e þ tells. s, that be; ne 3 delivered. Abet opinions in 
3 A<0 721 es: Empedacles, Thales,— SY 

Wik Wen » Were: addiQed.to Foeuy, 
18 n affir me 


oe -+ Tilt thoſe days the GreeFs wr in Vein 1 while they did P a Hicke 
Diog. La- could be no e not any an hs Hiſt ory. chan ee as ran mixed with- 
ert. in So- < poerical fancits. ein 

N 3 up the inventors. of things, tells us, That Puskscrprs. 
Hit. 1 Scralus taught to compoſe diſcourſes in Exosx in the reign. of Cyrus; ang 
b. 36. Capmys Mizszus to Write Hiſtery. An in another place! ſaith, that Cap- 


Plut. in 


De Qs 


Ib. J. 5. c. mus MIEESIus was the firſt that wrote in PRosE. 


29 Juſepbut tells us, That CAbwos Mir eros and POW eb were but a Erle 5 
e Ap. « © before the expedition of the Perfians againſt the Greeks : and Suidas calls AcvsiLAuvs 


pen mec * moſt ancient Hiſforian, and faith that he wrote genealogies out of tables of 
Ates. < braſs, which his father, as was reported, found in, a corner of his houſe, M bo 


Joſeph. hid them there may be doubted: or the Greels had no publick table or inſcrip-- 


© PrzRECYDES, ATHENIENSIS in the reign of Dazavs HysTASPIS,. or ſoon af- 
Diony!. + * &'tery wrote of the an — =, ancient genealogies | of the Athenians, in ten 
z initio. books g and was one of the firſt European Writers of this kind; and one öf the 


b beſt; whence he had the name of Genealogus; and b Dio ws Halicarnq 
dk By EO is faid to be ſecond to none © ihe EXT rs. 1 Heute 


„ a e, wee but) an een wiote alſo of ancient, 
40 85 or 6 eons: a ni (clog? yy | 
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. . 5 fo es, 
hh Flood of en ha 1796· years be- old as Os enges and his flood, and yu 
fore the Chriſtian Era: but according to = 1090 ears older than the : 

Sir J. N. little worethan;t100, years. ee 2 75 which is above 680 years 45. | 
Chron. R. 10. de wth” en. n | 

Ws Gs. * In the boginaing ob ths [the Porn] „ 45 8555 
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_ © © Olympiad; and ſo 


Ee ibe Seven Roman Kings. 5 
HELLAIcVUS (who was twelve years older than Herodotus) digeſted kis Hiftory 
' © by the ages or ſucceſſions of the Prieſteſſes of uno Argiva. Others digeſted 
theirs by thoſe of the Archons of Athens, or Kings of the Lacedemonians. ... 
< HiepiAs the Elean publiſhed a breviary of the Olympzads, ſupported by no cer- 
© tain arguments, as Plutarch tells us: he lived in the b roth Olympiad, and a Plut. in 
was derided by Plato for his ignorance, This Breviary ſeems to have contained ye | 
© nothing more than a ſhort account of the victors in every Olympiad. _ - 5 > ogra 
Then $*Eenorts the diſciple of J/ocrates formed a Chronological History of Chr. | 
© Greece, beginning with the return of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus, and end- & Diodor. 
ing with the ſiege of Porinthus in the 20th year'of Philip, the father of Aeran- J. 16. p. 
© der the Great, that is eleven years before the fall of the 3 Empire: but Wee 8 
© he digeſted things by Generations, and the Reckoning“ by the Olympiads, or by r 88 
an other Era, was not yet in uſe among the Green. oſyb. p. 
The ARUNDELIAN Martin were compoſed 60 years after the death of | 


4 


v 


K 


. 


« Alexander the Great (An: 4 Olymp. 128.) and yet mention not the Olympiads 4 7 C r. 


© nor any other ſtanding Ara, but reckon backwards from the time then preſent. , : 
But Chronology was zew reduced. to a Reckoning by Years; and, in the next 
* 5 A 3 i HR '* 


| 41 bs 'SICULUS improved it: For he wrote a Hiſtory, zn fever Books, de 
© down 170 his oon times according to the OLYMPIAN 3" 'Comparin the 75 ori, the, 1199 
« Kings of Sparta, the Archons of Athens, 85 ; e, e With che 
__©Opymreert Vicrors,? ſo as to make the/OLYMprans and the Geneale, tes and: 

© Succoſfms of Kings and. een thi Wee e fit. ane. deer. 

< adcorting/ to the beſt of his judgment ; and,” where he left off, Por vkrus be- 


gan, and carried on the Hiſtory. '. e A Nogts | 
„ 'ERATOSTHENES wrote above 100 years Ae death of Alexander the Great. 223. 
He was followed by AroLL9DoRUs, ant theſe Two have been followed ever 

« ſince by Chronologers. 3 TDs Rs 
But how uneertain'their- Chronology is, and how doubtful it was reputed by 
© the Greeks of thoſe times, may be underſtood by theſe paſſages of Plutarch. Some 


© reckon I ſaith he, contemporary to Iphitus, and to have been his companion in In vita Iy-— 


© ordering the Olympick feſtivals, amongſi whom was Ariſtotle the phils/opher ; arguing curgi ſub 
© + From: the G Be which had the name of Lycyrgus —— 2 1 — ak apa ine 
< ing the times by the Kings of Lacedzmon, as Eratoſthenes and Apollodorus, affirm 
© that he was not a few years older than the firſt Olympiad. He began to flouriſh in 
the 17th or 18th 3 and at length Ar:/totle made him as old as the firſt 
did Epaminondas, as he is cited by lian and Plutarch : and- 
then Erato/thenes,, Apotloderus, and their followers, made him above too years 


© older.” 


[Mr. bi z accuſes Sir 7. Newton, of not informing his readers, how very Confut. of 


diffcult a thing it is to tell the age of Lycurgus; nor that Plutarch himſelf de- Sir I. N. s. 


clares, How every thing about Zycurgus is diſputed; and, above all the reſt, Chron. p.- - 


ocz. 
— 


'* Sir 1/; N. ſays the ſame in the Intro- ſtored indegd the Racing in the firſt Olym- 
duction to his ſhort Chronicle, and adds piad, Coræbi being Victor. In the 14th 
there theſe Words, Nor does it appear that Olympiad, the double Stadium was added, 
the Reigns of Kings were yet /et down by num» © Hypenus being Victor. And in the 18th- 
bers of yoars.  ' .* * | - _ Olympiad, the Quinquertium and Wreſt-- 
+ N. B. In p. 58. Sir J. N. ſhews the fal- ling were added, Lampus and Erybatus, twot 


* 


lacy of this argument. Ipbitus, ſays he, did Spartans, being Victors; and the Diſc was Pauſan. 1:. 


not zeſtore all the Olympick Games. Here one of the Games of the Quinguertium. 5: © 8. 
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ce the timo when he lived.” I cannot fee any yoo ground for this quarrel with Sir 
J. V.; but I wonder that Mr. F#hifon or any body ſhould build much upon the 
authority of Chronological Canons, the framers of which were ſo deſtitute of au- 
thentick records as to be reduced to conjectures concerning the time when Zycur- 
gur lived, than whoſe Legiſlature there is not a more memorable event in the Hiſ- 
tory of Greece. And it ought to be obſerved, that the gearing” with regard to 
Lycurgus muſt be attended wich the like uncertainty as to the times of the Kings 
oh in the line of Prodtes ; Lycurgus having been tutor to his nephew Churilaus the 
7th King of that race. And it is remarkable that the Chronologers have not pre- 
tended to know the number of youu which each of thoſe Kings reigned, though . 

they have marked the length of the ſeveral reigns of the Kings in the line of Eu- 

pH thenes down to Polydorus the 10th King. „ N 

In Solone. In anether place Plutarch tells us: 7h Congreſs of Solon with Crceſus ſome 

5 © think they can confute by Chronology. But a*Hiftory fo Uuftrious, and verified by ſo 

Eos witneſſes, and which is more, 5 \agreeable-to the manners of Solon, and worthy 

* 2 his mind and f is voi ſdom, cannot perſuade my elf to reject, be- 

© cauſe of ſome Chronological Canons, as they call them, which hundreds of authors cor- 

< refting, have not yet been able to-conftitute any thing certain, in which they could agree 


| X N 


| amo 0 themſelves, _ about repugnances. | e f 5 3 
Sir I. N. p. Diadorus, in the beginning of his Hiſtory tells us, that he did not define, by 
30. Lib. 1. any certain ſpace, the times preceding the Trejan war, becauſe he had no cer- 
an Proem. & tau foundation to rely upon: but from the Trojan war, according to the reckon- 
< ing of Apollodarus, whom he followed, there were eighty years to the return of 
© the Heracides into Peloponneſus; and that from that period to the firſt Olympiad, 
there were three hundred and twenty-eight years, computing the times from the 
Kings of the Lace ans. Af ws fol Erato/thenes, and both of them 
„ followed Thucydides in reckoning eighty years from the Trojan war to the return of 
© the Heraclides but in reckoning 328 years from that return to the firſt Olym- © 
Plutarch. piad, Diodarus tells us, that the times were computed from the Kings of the Ca- 
 inLycurgo ©. cedemonians ; and Plutarch tells us, that Apollodurus, 'Eratofthenes, and others, fol- 
| dab initis. < lowed that computation; and fince this reckoning is ſtill received by Chronolo- 
: N e gers, and was gathered by computing the times from the Kings of the Lacedæ - 
; * monizanc, that is from their number, let us re-examine that computation. 
© The Aoyptians reckoned the reigns of Kings equipollent to generations of 
emen, and three generations to an hundred years, as above; fo did the Greets and 
. © Latines ; and accordingly they have made their Kings reign. one with another 
55 <. thirty and three years a- piece, and above. 1 5 To 
For they make the ſeven. Kings of Nome, who preceded the Confuls, to have 
* * reigned 2 yarn %%% oo nt 
And che firſt twelve Kings of Sichen, Agialaus, Europe, Sc. to have reigned 
< 539 years, Which is 44 years ar piece: ot tee dt 
__ _-And the firſt eight Kings of Arges, Irachus, Phoroneus, & ct. to have reigned 
< 371 years; which is above 46 years a- piece 1 bo | 
And between the return of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus; and the end of the fr 
ene war, the tex Kings of Sports in one race, EO 
en oe TRIES 
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* the "TOR Roman 2 xt 
CE EF uf pe nay S8. Teleclus, | EI 5 75 | 
3 9985 1 0 i 8 e e . X 
e 6 v races ie tens Kings of, Meſſe, and 0 nine tof Arcadia, 3 
< according to Chronologers, took up 379 years: which is 38 years a- piece to the | 
< ton Kings, and 42 years a- piece tothe nine. And the hive Kings [followin 
0 Teh} of the race; of, — — end of the 72. e war, and 

15. e of the reign of Patius Hyftaſpiry Exrycr ates, Anaxander, Euryeratts II, 

20m, Anaxandrides,. '202 years, whictis above 40 years a- piece. | 

6 bus the - Greek 'Chronal ogetss: who follow. Timens:.and-  Bratofthenes 79 
© made the King's of their ſeveral eities, who lived before che times of the Pagan 
* „to reign about 35 or 40 years a-pigce, one with another; ent od, is ® 
£ length. ſo much beyond the courſe of nature as is not to be credited. - For by7 
© the: ordinary courſe of nature, Kings reign, one with another, about eighteen 
< of twenty years a- piece: and if in ſome. inſtances. on ign, one with another, 
fue or hx years longer, Lt ERAVE: as much ſhorter: eighteen. or twen- 
be 7 8 is a medium. . 

the; eighteen Kin Judah who ſucceeded 22 l 390 years, | 
© which is one with another * Fete years ar piece. 5 | 

_ © & Phe. fifteen TILED: of gel d 8 ere 259 years, ien is 177 | 3 


7 4 12 + EM n Babyla : 
* The'Fh "rig ef Nine; Naben 


: Kings & o. reigned 209 years, which is 
I 3 len mon 
2 0 (ten 7 of el Gyr bn &. reigned 208 years,. which is. 
; 2.1, years a- piece. 
The Sy e wp of Maxander the Great, and of hos brother and 1 in 

” 1 1 Sdleacus, Antiochns Joter, Ke. reigned 244, years, after the breaking of that 
« E ee ee various kingdoms, which is 1 5% years a- piece. 
The eleven Kings of Egypt ; Ptolomerns Legi, Sec. reigned 277 years, count- 
© ed from the Hack. ba eriod, which i is 25 years aSpicce. © 

© The eight in Muzedons 3 Cay „Ke. reigned 139 years, Which is is 175 
5 Tie Kings of land ; Willi th Conqueror, Nan Raffue 0 

Ham the Gy 

« « reigned 648 years, 75 214 years a- piece. 

© The firſt twenty-four 9 of France z Pharantundus, Ke. reigned 488 yea ears 
„which is 19 years a- 


< The next eenty-four Kings of Dames; Ladoitws' Bathus, dec. 451, you | 2 
s which is 181 year 3 : 


| 
F © Fe next fifteen, V alefrvs, Ke r ts; which bs 22 yes 4- iece. , | = 
And all the dre ae Kings of SETS years, | which. is ok years: 


110 


* a- Pieces. 
1 Generations from father to fon, may be reckoned one with another at about 

4 33 or 34 years a- piece, or about three generations to an Hundred years : but i; = 
' « the wary pe Pd proceed by the eldeſt ſons, oy are ſhorter, ſo that three 4 \ 


6. IO reckoned at about 75 or 80 y and the reigns of Kings ts 3 
wer, Lena e facctedes Rot aly by their "def wüst Fur owe: | 
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/ the Seven Roman Kings. xüii 
Mace of time filled up by the reigns of the thirteen Kings, (of the ſame Line) who 
t | i 5 I 10 


reigned in ſucceſſion after Leonidas. 
onidas was ſlain in the year before Chriſt, 480. . 
_  Cleomenes, the laſt of the thirteen Kings who reigned after him, being expelled 
Peloponneſus, killed himſelf in Egypt (as Petauius ® hath ſhewn) in 219, before Chriſt, * Rat. 
| he years between the deaths of theſe two Kings are 26t, ſo that the thirteen Temp. 
Kings in ſucceſhon from Leonidas reigned but about 20 years a- piece one with ano- 2 1.4. 


ther. . | je Sir 1. N. 
1 1 for the Chronology of the Latines, that is ſtill more uncertain [than 1 > 
© the Chronology of the Greeks] + Plutarch repreſents great uncertainties in the Ori- + Plut. in 
© ginals of Rome, and fo doth 1 Servius. The old records of the Latines were burnt Nom. & 
©. | by the Gault 120 years after the Regifuge, and 64 years before the death of f In En 
© Alexande; the Great: and Quintus Fabius Pictor, the oldeſt Hiſtorian of the La- 5. v. 55. 
© tines, lived 100 years later than that King, and took almoſt all things ooncern- I Diod. L. - 
© ing the Originals of Rome] from Diacles. Peparethins a Greet. 5 b 
: © When the Romans conquered the Caribaginians, the archives of Carthage came Sir I. N. 
© into their hands. And thence Appian, in his Hiſtory of the Punick Wars, tells g. f. SR 

© in round numbers that Carthage ſtood 200 years; and Solinus adds the odd num- 30. 

© ber of years [37 in theſe words: Adrymeto atque Carthagini autbor.eſt a Ty- 

© ro populus. m iſtam, ut Cato in Oratione Senatoria autumat, cum rex, 

© Hiarbas rerum in Lybia potiretur, Eliſſa mulier. extruxit, domo Phoenix, & 

< Carthadam dixit, quod Phoenicum ore exprimit civitatem novam; mox ſermone. 

© verſo Carthago dicto eſt, quæ poſt annos ſeptingentos triginta ſeptem exciditur. 

quam fuerat extrudta. 88 | OR a 

Pau was Dido, and Carthage was deſtroyed in the Conſulſhip, of Lentulurand* - 

Mummius in the year of the Julian period 4568 ; “ from whence count backward * Ant. 

737 years, and the Encznia or dedication of the city, will fall upon the 16th Chr. 246-- 
year of Pygmalion, the brother of Dido, and King of Tyre. | fled in the ſe 


« venth year of Pygmalion, but the Era of the city began with its Encenia. _ _ 
op Nov Virgil and his ſcholiaſt Servizs, ho oy have ſome things. from the 
* archives of Tyre and Cyprus, as well as from thoſe of Carthage, relate that Teurer 
« came from war of Troy to Cyprus, in the days of Did, a little before the 
< reign of her brother Pygmalion ; and, in conjunction with her father, ſeized Cy- 
© prus, and ejected Cinyras : and THE MArBLEs ** that Teucer came to Cyprus, 
. after the defiruftion of Trey, and built Salamis; NOR that ö 
© Cinyras married Metharme the daughter of Pygmalion, and built Pupbot. Thivre- 
+ * fore, if the Romans in the days of erte ollowed not altogether the artificial 
+ Chronology of EFateſthenes, but had thoſe things from the records of Carthage, 
© Cyprus, or Tyre; the arrival of Teucer at Cyprus will be in-the.reign of the pre- 
4 deceſſor of Pygmalion, and by. conſequence the deſtruction of Troy, about 76 Ant. Chr. 
years later than the death of Salomon... | os SO. 
+ Dionyfius Halicarnaſſenſis- tells us that in the time of the Tyejan war, Latinus Dionyf. I. 
Was e of the Aborigines in Itah, and that in the ſixteenth age after that war 1. p.15. 
* Romnehus built: Rome. os ages he means * . of Kings: for after Latinus he 
names ſixteen . Kin he Latines, the laſt of which was Numitor, in whoſe 
days Romulus built . for Romulus was contemporary to Numitor, and after 
him Di and others reckom ſix Kings more over Nome, to the beginning of 
„ the Confuls. Now theſe twenty and two reigris, at about eighteen years to - 
E a reign one with. another, for ſo 2 of theſe Kings were lain, took up 396» 
« years z which-counted back from the Conſulikip of Fanius Brutus and Valerius 


& Poplicola, the two firſt Conſuls, de the Trejan. war about 78 years after the Aut. . 
e bee . Fer 8 805 5 lese 559 8 
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Sir I. N. 206 fe elne Gre 1 "Were forming their Technteat Chrons 

p. 128. 1 ee tes about the antiqufty of Rome the Gres made much older 

e ee 87 ame of them faid it was built by Kuen; others by Ro- 

e. ) jo Fran Orr of 7 els dee 'by Raniis, the 172 dr grandſon of 

34 hen Aguri int; others, by Net, the fon of Uhyſss, or of Aſca- 
RO er 7 29 4 0 e ok che Darin firſt felf in with: 11 e gpinion of the. 
95 Wen ltr was duft rz, Nun che Yoh & grandſfon of Eneut | 


„ refetited” i bile Romulns;* the prandforr of Anras, abort an 
aus iy „eee years 12577 ore the r And fo did Nzvius the poet, who was 20 
. years older % thn Ennius, A ſerved id the Heſt Punick war, and wrote the Hiſtory 
of that w 
err Wetten 6 upon, but abbut 148 or f 50 years After 
e 87 roſe the! Seen beg —_ 2 that Rome e a ſe- 


+ . - & cdinfivtine 5 Nenne, in r a ek t tüction of Troy: 175 | 
| : 14 


they meant reigns of the Kings of Ie K. tines at Alba, and reckoned the 


555 Eng at ah rs the 1 reigns of the ſeven Kings of Rome 
244 W ck nu Ns made up the time. of "about, 676 years From 
or 


the ta of Troy, acc to theſe Chronologers ; but are much too Ton 
ade cure .es SEU, this reckoning whey placed the ibuildinig-of ome. 
6 > the Xth or ſeventh Olympiad: Varro t placed icon the MENT the- 


ET | ind at generally fallo the Ropers; (but this 

| by: 2 ſcarce b e e to the orte of 7 Py o not mieeppithany in- 

; if 1. e BEE) hronglogy Was 91 7 1 5 ſexen N 2355 of. 
* whom were flaing. reigned 2 ontinyal e 

2 e of t CM As 1771 Late, af 290 eds Us pietd one 

2, cas; Þ "< „ er, 1 unto an ears 0 te vt the fukin of 

* 65 Froy rent i in the 3 th 958 e 1 ba the K ings .of 5 

7 1 foi 'of five'of them bein Enz ae Hegofed 119 th moderate reckonipg 

SEE” 4 amount to fifteen or ſixteen-pears-a- Dates | Propel let them, en. 


4 ed at feventeen years ar piece, aud they they will amoijntan bo Years T which being 

< counted backwards from b e, end alſo Fes * O! ympiad : and by 

Ant. Chr. ( ' thele e ee Reus was | was built in the LN 0 'or 7 thereabour, | . 
n 

. gen an epi of rhe preth 4 15 e g A incl 3 

1 Sir *. Neavies — ire to, write year. "And a Wing Farm 
Cato, not Varro. Varro Pisced the- foun- re okod Ny: . 05 4 _—_ Cato? $ 


5 5 dation of Reme in the thind eat of the-6ih be Th Ferro by an Der $,in 


Olympiad [Ant. Chr. 7 1 Caro in the 1. 5 
= 7th [Ant. 78 385 7775 d the - 
. "Theſe two writers ae in gr ner u Hagiftr 
Fears to the regal fate of rr as Ae noe che eee 55 Zane, 0 the 
| red the, Pra of the-<city. 
| - backwatd, and cou 8 Re. * Nin 
_ publick by the ant e 8, and as Wege 8 WE: oy Lo 
' Farte, in this: way of bi Zr gave to the the * —— 1 etre third 
blick two 8 more than virate, reckon. arro; but as they 

| ab placed the Feile of EE: "only 243 wy to the regal fats of Tz 
_ farther back than Cato had . ak 25 year ich jhn e upon the Whole, has a 

There were three EZ ips, to 525 1 than” ro * and a ore than 
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. the thir 


of which Varro allotted a whole year, which 
1 Cato had confideretas u Ears OR ITY Chron. Grecg 8 Ser 
eding fo many Conſulfifips,-and there- 4 D. e Tenn of Die: 

re W each Confulſhip and 25 Dio- e ts Ih” . 5 
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The 280 years and the 19 years together make up 399 years ; and. the ſame 
number of years ariſes by counting the twenty and one reigns, at nineteen years 
A- piece: and this being the whole, time between the Faki ing of Troy and the Re- 
+, gifuge, let theſe years be. Fond backward from the * * Regifuge An. 1, Olymp. * Ant. Ch: 
< 68, and they will place the taking of, Try about 74 years after the death of 308. 
Solomon. [ Which death of Solomon. Sir, Tags Newton places 979 years before the 
Obriſtian Era; ſo that 20 fall ofi Tray, ſopn after which LEneas began his v 194 
will / be about e that Era; and as Dip Laac makes the fight c 0 
from Tyr to be Ant, Chr. Ga there weren according to. this neee. but vid. Is 
| about! 19 ears berwegn thele twp: alk ment ned events, een e ee Be 


Mr. Wars ron, fn his. e intitled. A Confutation'of Sir 125 . 1 
tons: | Chronology} obſerve (841987 tba > It England we have had 


. Nine ſacceſſive Reigns i: Ab n ears a. piece, from Hernyil. to 
** p21 be 8 W. oh. {IK A S113 Yo 29nia 513 to : 8 191 fi Boi 72110 : 
0s. Red Fae at t 5s. Yeats", fi rs Con- 


not 2188 N 410 ard. II. |; | 
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oF; apiece from:Rokert 1 N ee "Rf to nen ach nog „ 
NY Ks 7 9 5 \Reigns\ at bone. 95 years ar piece, from Robert to- 
2 ff on oh 110 10981 109 250 Fo Io FH M997 Sr 991 }# 0165 
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cheers e the reigns of the Fug laſt of the Lane Kings, from 
19 Werde the; eee, which-takes: up 2 06 Fear 6286 (354 | 
Whic e of Macedonian and Latine Kings, he obſerves, are of all he 
had; befars, 5p Nenn re of ancient long reigns) the Jongeſ/ in 
* after; human life vas reduced co its —4 
te * Ranks IJ A eval 12 ey mon did n {&3 to not 5d. wv 
| „ 5 b d 1tharitho,examples;)whi h Mi hes 
8 8 | | 08 1 — 45 ſugge llionp choth in Bg in Fnance, 
5 ae be 3 thatitherStves King af None 
reigned azJong a8 they are. reported hre done, if chene Gere nd abiection 
| 1 10 this report, but its being uncommon to find, in authentick and undiſputed 
| 5 le * 7 ef hoy 5 in us esſſionn gs ente erpicce;! one Nünỹjet 
1 7 5 here it.may Þe proper iQceo 205 ab na lie 21201; eto, 
_ | | Fat eee no better authority for f Signs oß the ; 
þ | t.Remeothanctar, thedopg: reigns. of: ha Tauren Kings f 
0 pregeceflons2 e is Sch inſtande, (linge Chronology: — 
of twe dee, ache on efſion, ↄfnigniag noar thirty: x /o yHars a- piece, 
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| Mr. Whijton, as we ſee abo 
2 1 8 rei 2 He ea LS 
} L letz Pals ieh, 10 
9 5 tkat᷑ b AY that folie bh Tek 05 W ag 
by Bi | TIS er 
| 1 ae 20 eee 4 N. 923, an 45 . 
8 N Ke — 6 25 ha . the | 
12 75 wi ter” NMI SN Wa eg 
ed, ven chat fallowad: 
= FE ec 70 Hear 205 Years.a-piece zone With r a 
ſhort .of of 32 years: 17 80 20+ which the a reigns of oh * 


ben we oe — ni , That the | ryerty -one Kings gn yr . 
1363.) the e ſpace 440 J ears. wow what > 
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80 likewiſe, though we have rad dh ys 1 ſucceſſive reigns, 
at almoſt 28 years a piece; from illinm tel C8Hqueror to Richard II. 
yet, if to thoſe Twelve we add the Nine 80 i ich followed that of 
Richard II. we ſhall fied thar the 21 Kings Freight quite 23 years 
a- piece one with anotherr— 
II. It may beFyrtherwliſetved, that the old Chronology, which makes 
the reigns of 21. LatrmeKings fill up a ſpace of time ſo much longer than 
the reigns of the ſame authberof' Nn bf - ably county have debe War 
ſinoe Chronology was2certainy dees in Jide ander) e the NS, 
every ſuries of Kingovof ithe melt ancidhe Ringen 'eldredy* invduritivn;” 
what the common courſ6 of naturt, is known by true hiſtory, admits;*whictt 
univerſal exceſs affords -& prbbable argumenty ze the oNd*Chitohuldg: 
was wholly artificial,” an not foundedom thetic” reeorud 91 . 
ments. W ee eee eee HAN bas eee 0, gi: 17 5 
When, 1 Caggogwyrferies of Kings, eM mitgne Pet. Gere — 5 
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F' i | FOR, 
I have imagined; ther nos off his: lite oF) death fable his: 
1% EN government was off near ſa lang a duration: We ſhauld rather have cn 
| 1 f eluded from what ;they:themleives rogers written concerning him, that he 
11 1  reignexl.luele more an 2 ytyears-. 80697144 2304 AD dt} 1 

1 | PLAT AROH having related how! Rowing took: Fidens, and ſent 

. | a, thither:a: Ramen calogy;an the IAes of April goes on to telus} chat ſmortliy 

"eg | | 7 7 altere a plague nge DdUto and hat! befüre the ꝓlague ceded, ache Cn. 

I 2: 1 5 mi innadedi the Raman terror thats Ronudys: without, delæp marched 
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of the Gen Roman 


Ir chen theſe two its be granted, that: Rotihs's war. i the was 
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LIV agrees with Dionyfius, as to the time of Potbagoras being in Italy, 


and makes vſe of the ſame argument. againſt the old tradition, It is 


<< manifeſt (ſays he) that Pytbagoras in the time of Servius Tullius kept a 
„ ſchool of young ſtudents in the remoteſt coaſt of Ttalyin the neigh- 


" bourhood of Metapontum, Heraclea, and Crotona.” Be it ſo. It may 
nevertheleſs, be true that Pythagoras was contemporary with Numa. For 
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intercourſe berween Numa and Pythagoras, and on account of the andi | 
puted conformity of the King's tenets with thoſe of the Philoſopher. And 
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| Not long after his dre he is ſeized with ſome lingering diſtemper, 
his ſpirit ſinks, he falls into ſuperſtition, and is killed by Jupiter for not 


performing a facrifice in due form * is to ſay, is e murdered 
by Ancns Martius who ſucceeded him.] 
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he arrived: And as, after his arrival, den reigned 17 years and Priſcus | 


Tanaguil was probably 5 years. younger. than her huſband x conſequently 
75 at the time of his death. _ | 
She cannot be ſuppoſed to have borne. children after the age of 50%. 
Aruns, the brother of Superbus, was two years younger than he;z: conſe- 
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2 he muſt have been 96 at the time of his dethranement. And, as, 
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Nor is it only by relating fa#s, inconſiſtent with the truth of the com-- 
mon chronolbgy, that he diſcovers his diſregard to it, but by one of his 
reckonings. For. in L. 1. c. 40. he ſpeaks of the 38th year of Tarquinius 
Priſcus as being AL MOS 100 years after the reign of "Romulus; though, 
by the common chronology, it was 137 years after Roytlus's death. 

It is remarkable, that Livy does not tell us how Tong any one of the 
Roman Kings lived; nor does he mention the lengths eicher of che Ever 
or reigns of the 14 Latine Kings who preceded theùũm. 
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burden of the taxes was thrown all upon the great and the rich. 


- As the Senate obſtinately refuſed to. 3 the People's. choice of Kr. 
Diu to be King, and as Sviut depended wholly on the People's affeRions- 
for the. preſervation of his authority, is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he 


put 97 years diſtance between ſo important a promiſe and the perform- 
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That, by the inſtitution; of the Cenſus, and the Centuriate Comitia, ide K fn 
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df what Sir Jſaac Newton has remarked concerning thoſe Thin * Becauſe b. XX. 


„the lengths of their reigns might be thought an undeniable inſtance of 
« the inaccuracy of the ancient computations, perhaps I may be ex- 
euſed, if, for a ſike prudential reaſon, L take notice of ſome things which 
the learned writer has ſaid in ſupport af the ancient computations, with 
regard to the kingdoms: of Ægypt, Sion, and Argos. For though theſe 
computations may be true, and that concerning the duration of the regal 
ſtate of Rome be. nevertheleſs falſe; yet if it appears that the former can 
pot be Wpporied with, any ſhow of argument, this will certainly go a 
great way towards diſcrediting the latter, as it will give ground to ben 
that the praphane Chronology regarding; che moſt ancient times has 
all conjectural, and technical. iT pg Nut: sn 
The catalogues of Kings (lays Dr. ee, ln por! eee p. . 
learned. author duces to confirm his opinion, are al of larer date, 
« ſome of them many ages later than the times of Dit. 
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| -68 a. piece one with another; and ſo the prophane hiſtorians hav@ recorded 
them to be: For according to the liſts we have from Caſtor of the 
ancient Kings of Sicyor and Argos, the firſt twelve Kings of Sicyon reigned 
2 more that 44 years a- piece one with another, and the firſt eight Kings 
of Argos: ſomething above 46, as our great author has remarked.” 
„. Bot the reigns. of the firſt twelve Kings of Sichon extended - from 
22A. M. 1920 to A. M. 24 0, do that they began 88 years before the 
birth of Abrabam; and ended in the times of Moſes. | 
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the times be is concerned with, that is, in the” times of by on "ng 
| ſeems: not; to be aware, chat this is begging the very queſtion in diſpute, 
and a he: begs the queſtion he furniſhes reaſons to reject: e | 
Pref. p. xv. tition. He: very juſtiy eee That tlie difference has been 
46 { in the common length of human life in the different ages of the world, 
muſt have had a conſiderable effect upon the lengtli'of both reigns and 
8 generations, both which muſt be longer or ſhorter in this or that. age, 
a ſome meaſure; Inge what is the common ſtandard of the 
4 length of mens lives in the age. they belong to? But this undoupted 
ruth furniſnes an argument i ſtible againſt the Jong reigns of the | Kings 
in the catalogues abovementioned. - 

Sir:4/aze Newton has never ſaid, that twelye Kings of Son, of whoin 
as Firſt began to teign in Ac M. 1920 (Ant. Chr., 2084) might not 
reign 44 Fears: arpitce one with another: or that eight Kings o Ker 
of whom the--firſt:began tö reign A. M. 2154 (Ant. Chr. 1836) migh 
not reign 46 years a- piece: But all his teaſonings/ tend to prove, that t 
kingdoms, ſaid to have c ed at thoſe periods, did not then com- 
mene; that ian did not begin to reign in A. M. 1920, nor Jnachics 

i 216% but many centurzes after thoſe dates, and in the times of Port life. 
T. 26% i A8. $0:Higialens,: Sir fear: Natetan has ſuffciently ſnewu by | authorities, - 
5 e en the E ol Baches and brother: of Phoronrur; who i is Founted 

n 11 


this e the. reigns of — 15 mak. Sits: 9 | 

12 125 took 50 0_years.. Bat Dr. piece one with 3 . 
[i 844 9 8 . bas made ch ae 
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Bond King of Ago; the bey 0 8 of, hier Kingdonr was conte. 

0 05 prior A that of 15 : And he has likewiſe en it 1750 be high- 

ly, probable, that Apis the Ath K Ro Shen, and Epy 1 8 Ith King | 
in the catalogue, were one. and d that” ve e 
Kings, inſerted between thoſe 10 


0: natnes,", wi | 
Mr, Sranyan,, in his Genn Hillary, feind 5 42925 ; 
5 A ee Mr. e ike 12 5 


<< ries 0 e ol Sicyon - is nde {pitted by: Fe than almoſt 
that pretends to be ye nt. hat there are e 

2 Wl aulible arguments ag 1 1 78113 0 Sa I, 11,939 

I ſhall therefore take nor 8 95 pon Kings, but 

| By Sn. F 1858 Had Newtan's method of reak ng 7 7.7 © of nature, to. » a 
cceffiva. of Kings "a be d of Pere : 5 to have reign- 
ed ahove 46 years 4-piece one w. 5 Pip 5 1 8 

ſh T is held By fome learned? HR 2 . lif of 1 reduced *__ 

. to che preſent mec Dor the time of I 2 5 "others deker it tc within - a 5 
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_ Remarks on the Hiſtory 


No ſuppoſing all theſe 19 Kings in ſuceeſſion to have really * exifted; 
ur if we allow them but 20 years a-piece one with another (and there is 
no reaſon to allow them more, for we are not yet got to-the times of 
Longevity) the ſum will be 380, which being added to goo, carries us 
back to the year 1250 before Chriſt, about which. time e have ſuppoſed. 
the life of man to Have been firſt reduced to the preſent ſtandard. And 
this brings down the commencement of the kingdom of Argos 570 years 
later than where it is Ay. by the eee eee e 

Bur as we have here ſuppoſed, what perhaps many perſona will not 
grant, that the life of man 5 . — to the preſent ſtandard 202 years 
before the birth of Daviu, let us fix the date of this abbreviation of hu- 
man life at only 40 years before David's birth,” and then it will be in the 

year before Cntiſt 1127. This is I think as lo a date as any body con 
tends for; at leaſt Dr. Shuckford will be content with it. 5 
„ che 19 Kings it will require 11, at about 20 years a- piece, to carry. | 
us up. from the death of Agamemnon (which, by: the foregoing com 
tion, happened about the year before Chriſt 900) to the 40th year fire 
David's: birth; Ant? Chr. 11259 and conſequently,” if we avon; gen 
the pretendedi\#xte'of the'commiencement of the kingdom of Argo. | 

Anti Chr. #850 (or A. M. 2154} we muſt fuppoſe- the?8 firſt's i'r 
have reigned \above.go”years.-a- piece one with. another, and their reigns! 
to have taken up 723 years 3 for this is the number that muſt be added 

| to 1727 to make get N *? now ISTH eee Sc E 00 

But if the 8 firſt Kings of Mor reigned go. years a. piece n | 
ther, what the learned writer ädvances in a cd Felle - 
cerning monuments, ber. Pillars ang e can ha 
_— ft 5 we 4 +4 EACH 8 Iv DOI PRE C My OT 30 2 "Do 1 Junta 

24 2 5.3 85 oy; Ss 
| Mr.” $tavy nan Wee 1 following 92 2 
Ry of Arg bit Kurt reigned in in | 

* eee ee whe. - 5 en no 5 Hm . 

nachus, Oneus, 15 reus, Criaſus, 155 ) "Was: rt 
Nn 1 "ny Hg But by to = h es, a, d i == 
ells us f 
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19.) it is not generally ent efore 125 Th 
to, that Ras Was ſuch à King of 7 70 e 2 
And an p. 22, he has ww 3 © e A in ho e 


r hen © off be 822 8 eee a} 


8, ſo 1 1 5 18 400 YT Whether followers m ears older | 
308} Wot and 2 ſon Triopas 858 not to © the track 3 4 brass hrono! mow 


t 
' eyelanled;/ it being faid that they fed“ out this reckoning, Ha | W — 4 of 
om Agen u the fand of Rd: And , Faces gf the Kings of Argon ab? Bec cyon, 


the ſame doubt has been raiſed concerning and changed ſeueral contempor 
40 Crotopus, becauſe he is Hikewiſe ſaid 4 | << Ar gos 20 facce on; 4 8 1 
* have left Argot and to have built a new. © many fei 3 ps into "the race of the 


„ city! {for hi if an: Megaris. n lr il Kg 8 Fe Ii Sir Nur Noenon 
I obſerve that Sir {/aac Newton (p; 1963). bad nat cut off eight br nine of the Kingvof 
_ by placing the, ent e of the be f, Agent he; could hot have placed Fbermeur 


Phoraneus, the ſeconc King of Argos, ut ſo late as $1089; bis on th of com- 
| the — or Fs Chr. 108, 6 1 "P88 * 5 VB * 
To 166 * 


Ow, 
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* As to our illuſtrious author's arguments from the length of reigns : Pref, p.livs 


might have obſerved that it is introduced upon a ſuppoſition which 
can never be allowed, namely, that the ancient Chrons agers did not 
44 give us the ſeveral reigns of their Kings as they took them from authentick 
© "records, but that they made the lengths of them by artificial: computa- 
ce tions, calculated according to what they thought the reigns of ſuch a 
« number of Kings as they had to ſet down, would at a medium one 
«© with another amount to: 7b1s certainly never was fact; but as Acuſilaus, 
<<, moſt ancient hiſtorian mentioned by our moſt ' illuſtrious author, 
«+, wrote his genealogies out of tables of braſs, ſo it is by far moſt, 
< probable that 2 the other genealogiſts, who have given us the lengths; 
es of lives or reigns of their Kings or Heroes, took their accounts either: 
« from monuments, ſtone-pillars, of ancient inſcriptions, or from other an- 
e tiquaries f ee Kluge who 1 2 a WR fuck 95 5 
CCC 
Jo this L further anſwer, roads 
„elf theſe genealogiſts were fo faithful my had ſuch. 1901 * 
whence: came ;*. thoſe repugnances in their chronological canons (men- 
_ _ <<. zoned. by ;Plytarch) which hundreds of- authors: correcting have not 
<<. been able 1 5 eonſtitute any thing certain in which. they could agree! "by 
For;iaſtance, how came ee King of Sicyon, to be, according to ſome 
ee e 234 Years, and, according to others, above 500 years 


older than Pboroneus King of Argos, when Acuſilaus, Anticlides, and Plato See Sir I. 


c accounted. Pb the oldeſt King in Creece ; Ing tells 1 
« A giglem was the brother of Phoronauss 


I. Dr. Sbuclford, in another part of his work: Gems to addi tide 3 | 
| Ancients made uſe of an artificial civonegy's 3 as appears by the following: 


a vol. I. p. 207. 


1. He [Sir Jobn Marſhom] obſerves. from Diodorus, that Menes was 


ceded? y fifty⸗ two Kings whoſe reigns all together took up the ſpace 
of above 1400 years. In all which time the Apt, had done nothing 
« _ the recording in hiſtory. 


-2, „ ie ſuppoſes theſe 1400 Years to end ar Se/oftris3 for Herodotus is 


4. « epi that the. firſt illuſtrious actions were done in pt in the time 


<<” 2 Sefoftris 3, before Seſoftris; fays he; they had done nothing famous; 
and Diodarus ſays that Seſoftris Fefe the moſt illuſtrious actions far 
<4. —— all before him. 


| «He ſuppoſes, with Foſephus,-that this Seſofris was Sahar who beſie - 
5 ESL 2 \Rheodoum, L ret vn 


3033. 


- The only difficulty in this argumentation, will be, tbat it places Ne- 


e nes or Mizraim, above a century earlier than his true age; for if we 
&< reckon. backward 1400 years, from the year before named 3033] in 
which Se/ac beſieged: Jeriſalem, we thall place Mizraim A. Mi 16345 
i. e. 23 years before the flood, and 139 years earlier than the true time 
of his reign, which begany—A. 15 17723 but this difficulty we, 

s eall 7 
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Sar, dee; The e 1400 years is a iſtake +  Diodirns ſays 
. expreſly, chat there, were but 52 K ings from Menes to the time where 
«.$ is reign i an nn and according to Sir ehe ariden 

tab 8 the Kings, from Menes to Sefoſtris is bot 1370 years, 
x 2 8 8 1 25 9 58 th King from Alena, an this 
| | TMs  cOmpNIes, | Hehe, — oy 
« 12 — Sw 6 


MO! 
5 & The, We 10 rally « e . ak l nd} Ag „. be ret 
of 4 King [when they made 5 of an ie chronology] and therefore 
eee 36 years. and an half, of about 110 eee 


{the number of years between Adencs e 15 
e if we dedutt 36 yours 
& ay * or about 1 e thoſe tab jon to "wo have e nan 10 
ö ings too e number ' ings being, accor 10 
* gortts; Frog and non 20 ſhall then make SK ſpace of ——— 


ent and Seſeſtrit 4800 1260 years; and * it really is according to 


<- the brew chronology, Meats beginning his Reign,” as we before aid, 
4% Anno 4 Aledo 17 2 and . or So e/ac belieging egal f in the Sth: 
4. Felt 0 2” E | 
' I cannot but . * b writers hs 1 in invitation [ 
8 Ancients,” makes uſe of an n ae chronology, has in the pieſent 
zaſtance employed it ſomew hat unluckily x; for ſuppoſing he g bat N 
Alewed 1 19-years to 3 reigns-in any other ſucceſſion of ancient Ki 
T allowance! . Where che reighs' af 
ings filling only 12 60 years, they could 7 0 rag but about 24 years . pee 
one 2 2 nd indeed t s of theſe feigns fürniſtes 3 


52 


kg that Catalogue PR e as: well as Di 
0 Vage 7 againft the learned writer's opinion concerning the - | 
an chragologers, e took theis | ' of Ning an the nun. 


bers of years which teach of ' them reigned, from au if Marek. aYcorbs, 5 
For is it not highly — that 52 428i Kings beginning With. 
Mizraim, and. reaching thro! the times of longevity. from ae, M. 1 72 te 
3935+ - ſhould 1d regs bat 3: or 8 g-piece dne with another . chan 
the like number of fücceldve Kings in modern Kingdoms? 22 1deration. 
' that. ſeems ſufficient, to overthrow. all. im tables of braſs,” ſtone- 
Pillars, monument, Kalcriptions, Mc, recording: the ſucceſſion of thoſe 
5 CNL or 55 Kings betweeh Mizraim and S + | 
if it he credible. tat the reigns of 52 Kangs of Apr in ſucceſſion: 
f d . but 26 e, is it e chat the | 
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i the, Seven Roman Kings. 


reigns of 39 Kings in ſucceſſion, from Tnachns, rook up 1370 years; that 
if the former Kings reigned -but about 24 years a-piece one with another, 
the latter ſhould reign 35 : eſpecially, if we conſider that the reign of 
Aizraim is ſuppoſed to have begun g82 years befote the reign of Tnachas, by: 
and but 116 years after the. flood, ?. 
W coeval with: Mizrajm. -Now had, _Arphax axad eſtahtilbed a | 
1772, and the crown had gone in lineal defeent, fr is pro- Ant. Chr. 
bable, there would. not have beem mere than 13 Kings in 1260 years, 
i. e. from che beginning of Arphaxad's, reign to the time of Seſefris, who 
was contemporary with, Solomon,. For from Arphaxad to Soloman {bor 
included) there were bot 23 generations: and, during the firſt ae gene 
-ations there would have been but Bret Kings, Barad, Salab, and 
Ar For Eber outlived Abrgbam, the th in deſcent f rom hien. 8 
Andi it is to be obſerved, that theſe THREE reigns would have taken up 
41 5 years, (there being from A. M. 1772 to A. M. 2187, the year when 
died, exactly chat number) whereas in no ſeries of Fgyptian? reigtts 
in Sir Join Maroar's tables, d the TMELYE firſt, take up, more an 


12 70 2 toche 11 eee bean ginnih 110 e and endi ending with 
3 et, is W dhe they wou! not have furniſhed more than: 12 
| ' For while the life of man was ſhortening from 180 years to 79s 


lache Nog ia roqunty, outlive their, 6 the e808, World be f 
. 0 28 King, 107 eich of f 50 I 


00 uded ) ' je nu 8 ; 1 1 
7 mon, Mon! ape bot. ut 17. „ | 
That's 20 nt of 252 Kings in ſucceſſien from Energie Bens rake. 
70 lon r.2.\pace of time, chan 23 generations from Apbarad, has ſi urel 
pearance of 0 We, Wha Fo far, the n Taal 
1 


8 | REG WE, e WI ; ihe K be. 
0 port the credi old -chronolag. Tn, ſeryesfarthet, that the 
ancient accounts 25 A Ce Ks of. Arent! kingdoms Agree to one anefber | 
as well as; Sir nens more modern catalogues,” 

Ves, in ſome inſtances, Van agree Ro »-48 by their. agrvenient to 5 
cover gente able original, . or EY 22. firſt, 1 2 OE Eos 88 
Marſbam s es, take up but 21 
20 pa take up juſt the ſame miner 8 = elt e to 
have reigned in the times when men lived to the ages of 400, 75 200, 
do. and ahe other when the Hiſoof man „ ee fs Tu: 


win, 4 + Kan <= . on 
oy 
the 3 —— King ending w and ah Amer 


7 2 the 17 beginning with * and . 
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xlii 
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SW inthe, times Wo SHORT: lr, the _ Kings of Macedonia, from 
2 tu Archelaus, reign 34 years a- piece. And the eight laſt of the 
 Latine Kings, from Amulius to Targuin the proud, reign 352 8 
And in be tima f LONG tur, the twelve firſt Kings of Aria reign 
about 40 years a · piece one with another. ä 
Ho can theſe chings he made te ſquare with that princip] iple; laid down 
bythe 2 Writer (Pref. p. xv.) that © the difference there has been 
in the common lengeh of human life, in the different ages of the wi 
„ muſt have bag cogſiderabie effe upon the length of reigns, which 
«muſt be longer or ſhorter in chis or that age in ſome. meaſure, accord- 
5 ing to what the common Kandard of the length af. mens lives in the 
< age hey „ hes 219 p00 RE ent IQ G) - 
ould 9 chat the great miſtake of a able who: wrote of the 
40 vges after the floodVis 801 in allowing fo many as 100 br 128 year to 
_ three reigns, but in nbt allowing m more. N ſeem to have kn wn 
nothing of the fact, chat mens Hives exten * great a length, x ring 
ſome centuries after the Rood g they are ene to do in 05 ture 


- For had: 1 e hey wotild erer have made t het 65 
| Kings later hw agree : 
. kay la 3 as j + 4 rears 5 1 ts 4 bs + "well, Ko 
| Pref. 7p. As to the long argurnentario which h the learned writer has 1 7 ayed 
5 . in ſapport-of *Crefias's chronolgy 2 Nn againſt Sir 


J/aac 
| ee objections, 1 ſhall ot poles o an e e of it; "be 50 
| prehenſion the learned; EY 5 ws be. 1 Fo 
Kaba it; imſclfy not to have à very 2 ee 
„„ p- l. We find (fays-he) from ebene, did ch Ar cg Mbrabant 
| | F-armieg? 155 -of-Chederlaomer) & the Arias of 8 FEES — | 
8 to have had any dominion over the nations erween'” e Mediterranean 
. and the 8 Be # This indeed ſeems to confine the Arian empire 
2 within, narrower bounds; than can well agtee with the accounts which 
57 n writers give of it; bur then it is remarkable, that thek: 
„ e «© enlarged accounts come from hands comparatively modern. Dioderus | 
5 | informs us, tat he took bis. from Crefas ; Clefras, might have th the num | 
_ <<: ber of his ancient Aſhrian Kings from the Perfian chronicles 3 but as. 41 
3 „ 2 .oriters babe - agrted*12/aſcribe no great ations 40 d of them, fr. ok 
TE e Ninus 10 Sardanapalus;: {6 it ee ball to 15 , : 
e the Pena regiſtries made but a. very ſhott mention of them, Lehe 
'-—  - bly none at all; tor ancient regiſtries afforded but little hiſtory; and 
DE Ne Ones Sh ſpe, that We eſtimate of the ge brian eher 
9 1 N e ASI 2 280 e 436 50 
5 5 35 — en firſt Agip a wow 9" a ate not 
| "Thebes are laid to TT: 414 li. 8 EE ſo as hes; thr hg 
1. I A. M. .197e to 2186, or till three © after the fall of Trop, which is ſuppoſed to, 
afte; ed A. M. 2820; 634 years after 
ae 72 955 
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of the Seven Roman 155 ug. . 


— was rather formed from what he knew to be true of. the Pexſtun empire; 
& than taken from any authentick accounts of the ancient Mirian. 

And Mr. M biſton ſays. (p. 980.) „ I deſire not to be milunderſtood i in 
te this place as if I believed all the ſtrange ſtories of Cięſias either as to the 
< beginning or ending of this I rian kingdom. I. do not depend upon 
< ſuch legendary relations. I have not here ſet down the ſeverab cars 
er Which each of theſe Kings ſin all 32 from Belus to Sardanapalus out of 
« Mp oſes. Chorenenfis], reigned, becauſe. it muſt be acknowledged thatithe- 
ct copies differ much about them; and I ſuſpect ſeveral miſtakes. in thoſe 
4 « Particular numbers of ſucceſſions and of Jears, tho”; the general ſum. of 

et the years, within a little more than a centaryy is yell auchied- by! the 


fixing rk time of the Argonautick, expedition, (and;of - courſe the time of 
e fall of 11 of Troy, which Was only one generation later) from the polition 

ak the 9 and equinoctial points. on the ſphere which Chiron made for 
the uſe of the is quis. I am too little, acquainted with the ſcience of 
e Ws pertinently on the ſupject. I ſhall, only; obſerve::thav 
8 agree wich Dr. Sbuc ford concernin 'S ; the _—_ of 


1 place 77 Nad ag, Sir Naac Wee repreſents, (tho? 

15 moſt, probable that he did not fo. place them). yet:iv 
af 155 jably plan. e ee 192 can be „ eſtabliſhed 
om ( ond poſition, of {ig unleſs. on peng. that Chiron knew how 
80 Hem, their 185 pl — 3 


very, 5 1 k y one, that attends to it: for ſuppoſe we allow that 


p Hiron ©. 8 might be known, hy taking the: diſtance of 
15255 1755 from a poſition of them, how much time was elapſed 
&* from, Chiron o 9 ien 


But I Acre it 7 be Accurately. known Faw any ſehemes of 


4 tho“ it is ſaid that he lend? the then poſition af them, yet he was 

< ſo inaccurate, an aſtronomer, that his., aging ahh ſaun er gur 

e rom their irue pft. wile 

| iſton (p. 991.). Writes. thus: i 104. „ d 00 {ig 

7 | a As to the Et ar argument from the Xs gte ger 
, from Chiron the Arganaut, preſerved by Hipparchus of Bithynia,.. I rea- 


« © dily allow its Foundations to be true, that 4 25 Quere dag the ſamg with 


44 Chiron's, and that it Was 77 7 7 and ſhrwe 2207 4 Hercules and be r: af 


«© 2he' Argonauts in'order ta f them in their. voyage. to Colchis. And I 
take the diſcovery. of this.{u 


4% Argonautick- mop af the oe oo he defect of YE he e „0 , 


3 the uncommon ſagacity of the great Si 
«+. nature a chronological character truly ineſtimable. 9M need we, I 
: 2 think. 


cie 3 
par 0 ſhall 1 meddle; "with Sir, Tags "Newton $ atk argurnept foo. 


d. it could be known. wars Was the ru place of the follaiaty, vi. 


ce 1 what was the true place of the ſolſtices in his days; becauſe, 


aftronomical' criterion df the true time o that | 


ton, and in its own 


xi 
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TT SET on his argument, (ſays Dr. Shuckfard) capnet bot appear Pe: P. i. 
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le an the Hiſtory 


& think, any ſtronger argument in order to overturn Sir Jaac Netoton's 


* own chronology, than this poſition of the colures at the time of 


little ZEadoxns's deſcription of Chins :egtards. agreed to his pofition of 


" 
* 


that expedition, which ny propoſer | has very kindly furniſhed | us | 


% withal.?? : 


In p. 996: « now een to Basberre accurate deſcription of the 
« poſition of the two colures, as they had been drawn on their celeſtial 
«+ globes, ever ſince the days of Cbirom, at the Argonautick expedition, 


and as ee voy on us that EY in the words of 


„ Rudν⁰“j Po 
Again (N. 1002.) 5 Liv Had Moti ys his oicieuen ow 


« them, by pretending that theſe obſervations of the Ancients were coarſe 
* and-inaccurate; This is true if compared with the obſervations of the 
Moderns which reach to minutes; and, fince the application of Tele- 
ſeopict ſights to Hfronomical inſtruments, to ten or fewer ſeconds. ' But 
as to our preſent purpoſe this deſeription i Eudoxus is very accurat 
& n both taking notice of every cont ation; through which each of the 
« colures paſſed, that were viſtble in Greece © and hardly aamitiing of an 
4. error of bal a degree in angular meaſures, or * years id time! Which 
« is /ufjictently exat?.” 
How far Mr. Nobis 
"Pak of the Swan and the Tui of kde Bkar, c, I muſt leave to others to 
cofifider.”” ſhall only obſerve, with regard to the laſt paragraph hol 
tom his diſcourſe, that when Sir Naar ſervton calls the obſervations o 


ine ancient aſtronomers coarſe, be cannot well be underftood to ufe th "WM 


word,” bus in à comparative fenſe, that ſenſe in which Mr. Whiſton ad- 
mits it may be juſtly uſed. For otherwiſe Sir Haar would not have in- 


3 thing, as cERTAIx, from thoſe ancient obſervations. Now, 


aftet * bes . = E Som from Chiron's 5 8 he chus 


E fog 
e tells hos that Suey: FIR after the winter folftice, the Rar Arc- 
. furus roſe at ſun- ſet: and thence it follows, that Hefod flouriſnłd about 
« 1006 years. after the death of Solomon, or in tlie generation or age next 


_- = after the Trojan war, as He/fod himſelf declares. 


From af theſe cireumſtaners, grounded upon the court obſetva· 


8 „Wes of the ancient aſtronomers, we may reckon it CERT AIN, that the 


onautick expedition was not earlier than the reign of Solomon: and if 
* theſe aſtronomical arguments be added to the former arguments taken 
from the mean length of the reigns of Kings according to the courſe of 
4 nature; from them all- we may ſafely concludè, that the Argonautick 


46 pedition-was after the death of Solomon,” and mot Probably that it — 


4 about 43 years after. 


te The Trojan war. was ne" generation later. than that expedition 


4 feveral captains of He Gs in 255 war. W ons of the . 
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has ſucceeded in hs argumentation Abs: the 


277 


of ihe Seven Roman Kings, 


By the laſt words here cited, I am brought round again to the point, 
From whence I ſet out in this diſcourſe, the Fall of Trey; the time of 
which event, if it be rightly ſettled, or pretty near the truth, by Sir Jaac 
Newton, the received chronology of the regal ſtate of Rome is totally diſ- 


credited and overturned. For then the whole ſpace of time, between the 


taking of Troy and the expulſion of Targuin the Proud, will not have been 
above 400 years; and of theſe no-body, I imagine, will be inclined to 
give 244 to the 7 Kings of Rome, moſt of whom were ſlain, and but 255 
to the 14 Latine Kings their predeceſſors. 

To the probable: arguments brought by Sir Jſaac for ſhortening the 
duration of the regal ſtate, I have added another, taken from certain 
traditions which prevailed among the Romans, and of which the chro- 
nology, framed. afterwards, was not able to deftroy the belief, though 
the truth of thoſe traditions . was incompatible with the truth of that 
chronology. 


And I have ſhews, that in the Roman: ſtory there are other particulars 


repugnant to the received chronology, but RE: ee with Sir 
IJſaac Newton's computations. 
Tradition and the earlieſt Roman hiſtorians faid, 
1. That Numa was contemporary with Pythagoras. 
2. That Tarquin the Proud was the ſon of Tarquin the Elder: 

3. That Targuin the Proud was at the head of his army, and fought 
on horſeback in his laſt battle with the Romans [about 14 years after his 
expulſion, ] 


4. That Collatinus, the huſband of Lucretia, and created Conſul on the 


expulſion of Targuin the Proud, was the ſon of Egerius, Ny of Tar- 
guin the Elder. 

Now all theſe Facts are 3 with the old chronology and for 
this reaſon, and this alone, Diomſius rejects them. Livy, aware of the 
inconſiſtency, adheres nevertheleſs to the three laſt of theſe facts, and 
ſpeaks of the firf in ſuch a manner as to make one think he really believed 
that too. So that he ſeems to have had little faith in the received Chrono- 
logy, though he durſt not openly and expreſly contradi& it. 
| by the other hand, all thoſe facts are conſiſtent with Sir aac Newton's 
computations, which ſhorten the reigns of the Kings. And cory fame 
computations being admitted, we get rid of other difficulties. :: 
1. We ſee plainly, wh the. hiſtorians could give no unt of any 


thing done by Romulus the 17th year of his reign, while they tell _s 


that he reigned 37 years. 


2. By ſhortening the 3 of 3 8 peaceful ng; religious reign, 
we can account for that martial diſpoſition, which the Romans ſtill _— 
ed, when Tullus Haſtilius came to the throne. © 


3. If we ſhorten the reigns of Tullus Hoſtilius, Ancus Marcius, and Tars- 


xlyv 


Junius Priſcus, we are at no loſs for a 1 _ N e Es and. 


active Princes did 0 Eitler N T | 
You Lb + < Ma «By 
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4. By cutting off about 24 years of the 44 given to the reign of Ser- 
wits Tullius we can explain, how it came to paſs that there were no more 
than four luſtra in his time; which otherwiſe ſeems very difficult to be 
accounted for. 3 5 25 

It ſurely cannot be denied, that there is a great coincidence of circum- 
ſtances to ſupport Sir Iſaac Newton's computations; and that his com- 
putations, if admitted, render credible many hiſtorical facts, which are 
incredible ſo long as we adhere to the old chronology. ; 

A writer, not leſs diſtinguiſhed for his depth of thought and logical 
exactneſs, than for his amiable, benevolent fairneſs in argument, obſerves, 
“ That evidence ariſing from various coincidences, which confirm and 
<< ſupport each other, is that kind of evidence upon which moſt queſ- 

tions of difficulty in common practice are determined. And that pro- 
s bable proofs, by being added, not only increaſe the evidence, but mul- 
cc tiply 8 ; 8 | | | 

Suppoling it eaſy to ſhew, that in the preſent argument, (conſiſting of 
Sir Iſaac Newtor's, reaſons, and thoſe I have added to them) this or that 

particular thing, offered in proof, is liable to objection, and of little weight 

in itſelf ; yet the united force of all the particulars, in one view, may per- 

haps be irreſiſtible ; and certainly the concluſion we make from a view of 
the particulars, ought to be ſuch as reſults from their united farce. 
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THE 


| Roman H iſtory. 


FIRST. BO OK 


1 


REGAL STATE of ROME. 


CH APE 
of the Ori en of the Romans, and the Building « of 


Rome. 


ECT I. The feb 1 Romans were of Trojan extraction. F. II. ZEneas's 
voyage to Italy. $. III. The ancient inhabitants of that country, F. IV. 
Fneas's reception by Latinus, King of Latium. He marries Lavinia the 
daughter of Latinus, and builds Lavinium. F. V. He ſucceeds to the King- 
dom of his father-in-law. F. VI. The death of Fineas, who is ſucceeded by 
his ſon Aſcanius. F. VII. Aſcanius founds Alba Longa, and yields Lavi- 
nium 7 ZEneas Sylvius, the ſon of Eneas by Lavinia. F. VIII. The La- 
tines upon the death of Aſcanius unite Lavinium and Alba into one Domi- 
 NION, which they decree 10 A neas Sylvius, But give the ſovereign power - 
in affairs of Religion to Iulus the ſon of Aſcanius. $. IX. The fucceſſion 
of the Kings of Alba from neas Sylvius 7 Amulius, who dei brones his 
elder brother Numitor. $. X. The birth, education, and adventures of Ro- 
mulus and Remus. They dethrone Amulius, and reſtore their Grandfather 
Numitor. $. XI. Numitor ſends his to grandſons to plant a colony. 7. Bey 
quatrel about the ſpot of ground where the new rity Hall fand. Remus is Bef. j. C. 
Jain. F. XII. RoME i BUILT. | 733. 


CHAP. 1 


ROMULUS 


„„ Rothblus, is choſe King of Rome. F. II. He puts on a rok of diſi v. of . 1. 
A eindtion; and appoints 12 LicToRs 40 attend him. F. III. He divides his colony Cune, 
into 3 ty and t 8 into 30 « $. IV. He di Ninguiſoes the people 289828 
2 ; into 
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. DUL 
as to our preſent purpoſe this defcription in Zadoxus is very accurate, 
& jt both taking notice of every conſtellation, through which each of the 
colutes paſſed, that were viſible in Greece + and hardly admilting of an 
* error of baff a degree in angular meaſures, or 36 years in time. Which 
« is ſuficiently exact.“ | 5 
How far Mr. MVcbiſton has ſucceeded in his argumentation about the 
Neck of the Swan and the Tail of the Bear, &c. I muſt leave to others to 
conſider. I ſhall only obſerve, with rd to the laſt paragraph cited 
from his diſcourſe, that when Sir Jſaac Newton calls the obſervations of 
the ancient aſtronomers coarſe, he cannot well be underftood to uſe that 
word, but in a comparative ſenſe, that ſenſe in which Mr. Vbiſton ad- 
mits it may be juſtly uſed. For otherwiſe Sir Jaac would not have in- 
ferred any thing, as cxxTaAin, from thoſe ancient obſervations. Now, 
in p: 5, after he has finiſhed his argument from Chiron's ſphere, he thus 
writes : F N : 2h IL | . 
« Hgſiad tells us, that ſixty days after the winter ſolſtice, the ſtar Arc- 
4 turus roſe at ſun- ſet: and thence it follows, that Hęſiod flouriſnd about 
* 100 years after the death of Solomon, or in the generation or age next 
after the Trojan war, as Hefjod himſelf declares. F 
From alt theſe cireumſtances, grounded upon the coARSE obſerva- 
« tions of the ancient aſtronomers, we may reckon it CERTAIN, that the 
« Argonautick expedition was not earlier than the reign of Solomon: and if 
4+ theſe aſtronomical arguments be added to the former arguments taken 
from the mean length of the reigns' of Kings according to the courſe of 
nature; from them all we may ſafely conclude, that the Argonautick en. 
% pedition was after ibe death of Solomon, and moſt probably that it was 
% about 43 years after. 5 | 
„ The Trojan war was one generation later than that expedition —— 
s ſeveral captains of the Greeks in that war being ſons of the Argonauts, 
„ ER Rae | 2 | 
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And I have ſhewn, that in the Roman ſtory there are other particulars 
repugnant to the received chronology, but perfectly conſiſtent with Sir 
| Jaaac Newton's computations. — | 

Tradition and the earlieſt Roman hiſtorians ſaid, 

1. That Numa was contemporary with Pythagoras. | 

2. That Targuin the Proud was the ſon of Targuin the Elder. 

3. That Tarquin the Proud was at the head of his army, and fought 
on horſeback in his laſt battle with the Romans [about 14 years after his 
expulſion, ] : | 

4 That Collatinus, the huſband of Lucretia, and created Conſul on the 
expulſion of Targuin the Proud, was the ſon of Egerius, nephew of Tar- 
quin the Elder. Ka | 

Now all theſe Facts are inconſiſtent with the old chronology ; and for 
this reaſon, and this alone, Diony/ius rejects them. Livy, aware of the 
inconſiſtency, adheres nevertheleſs to the three laſt of theſe facts, and 
ſpeaks of the firſt in ſuch a manner as to make one think he really believed 
that too. So that he ſeems to have had little faith in the received chrono- 
logy, though he durſt not openly and expreſly contradict it. | 

On the other hand, all thoſe facts are conſiſtent with Sir Jaac Newton's 
computations, which ſhorten the reigns of the Kings. And the ſame 
computations being admitted, we get rid of other difficulties. ,- 

1. We ſee plainly, why the hiſtorians could give no account of any 
thing done by Romulus after the 17th year of his reign, while they tell us 
that he reigned 37 years. 532 | 1 4 

2. By ſhortening the duration of Numa's peaceful and religious reign, 
we can account for that martial diſpoſition, which the Romans ſtill retain- 
ed, when Tullus Haſtilius came to the throne. 8 

3. If we ſhorten the reigns of Tullus Hoſtilius, Ancus Marcius, and Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, we are at no loſs for a reaſon why three ſuch ambitious and 
active Princes did fo little,  _ | & KR. 
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4. By cutting off about 24 years of the 44 given to the reign of Ser- 


- wits Tullius we can explain, how it came to paſs that there were no more 


than four /uſtra in his time; which otherwiſe ſeems very difficult to be 
accounted for. OO 5 | 

It ſurely cannot be denied, that there is a great coincidence of circum- 
ſtances to ſupport Sir aac Newton's computations; and that his com- 
putations, if admitted, render credible many hiſtorical facts, which are 
incredible ſo long as we adhere to the old chronology. | 

A writer, not leſs diſtinguiſhed for his depth of thought and logical 
exactneſs, than for his amiable, benevolent fairneſs in argument, obſerves, 
«« That evidence ariſing from various coincidences, which confirm and 
<« ſupport each other, is that kind of evidence upon which moſt queſ- 
« tions of difficulty in common practice are determined. And that pro- 


<< bable proofs, by being added, not only increaſe the evidence, but mul- 


« tiply it.” | 
 Suppoling it eaſy to ſhew, that in the preſent argument, (conſiſting of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's reaſons, and thoſe I have added to them) this or that 
particular thing, offered in proof, is liable to objection, and of little weight 
in itſelf ; yet the united force of all the particulars, in one view, may per 
haps be irreſiſtible ;. and certainly the concluſion we make from a view of 


the particulars, ought to be ſuch as reſults from their wited farce. 
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THE 


Roman Hiſtory. 


FIRST BOOK. 


| | THE X | 
REGAL STATE of ROME. 
us CHAP LL, mT : 
Of the Original of the Romans, and the Building of 
Nome. | | 


ECT. I. The firſt Romans were of Trojan extraction. F. II. Eneas's 
voyage to Italy. F. III. The ancient inhabitants of that country, F. IV. 
A neas's reception by Latinus, Ning of Latium. He marries Lavinia the 
daughter of Latinus, and builds Lavinium. S. V. He ſucceeds to the King- 
dom of his father-in-law. F. VI. The death of FEneas, who is ſucceeded by 
his ſon Aſcanius. F. VII. Aſcanius founds Alba Longa, and yields Lavi- 
nium 10 Eneas Sylvius, the ſon of Rneas by Lavinia. F. VIII. The La- 
tines upon the death of Aſcanius unite Lavinium and Alba into one Dou 
NION, which they decree to Rneas Sylvius, but give the ſovereign power 
in affairs of Religion 10 Iulus the ſon of Aſcanius. F. IN. The ſucceſſion 
of the Kings of Alba from FEneas Sylvius Zo Amulius, who dethrones his 
elder brother Numitor.  $. X. The birth, education, and adventures of Ro- 
mulus and Remus. They dethrone Amulius, and reſtere their Grandfather 
Numitor. S. XI. Numitor ſends his two grandſons to plant a colony. - They 


quarrel about the ſpot of ground where the new city ſhall ſtand. Remus i; Bef. j. C. 


lain. F. XII. Rouz h BUILT. | 3 


ROM UL UU Ss: 


FR 


tinftion, and appoints 12 L1CTORS 1o attend bim. F. III. He divides his c 
#uto 3 TRIBES, and theſe into 30 6 $. IV. He diſtinguiſbes the people 
7 e 2 | | | into 


783. 


F. 1. Romulus is choſen King of Rome. F. II. He puts on a robe of di. * of R. 1. 
RIBES, 
CUuRLE. 


=: | CONTENTS. Book I. 
Patrons. into PATRICIANS and PLEBEIANS, PATRONS and CLIENTS. F. V. He 
SENATE. conſtitutes a SENATE. F. VI. He appoints himſelf a guard of 306 horſe- 
Celeres. en called Celeres. F. VII. He ſettles the reſpective prerogatives of the King, 
| Senate, and People, F. VIII. The religious laws of Romulus. F. IX. His 
1 civil laws, F. X. To augment his colony, be opens an Aſylum for fugitive 

 flaves and out-laws. XI. The rape of the Sabine women. '$. XII. The Sabines 

endeavour to recover their women by a treaty. tn the mean time Romulus de- 

feats the Cœninenſes, flays Acron their King in ſingle combat, and decrees 
Tarwurn. Himſelf a TriumMPH for his viffory. He reduces Cruſtuminum and An- 
Opima temnæ, and gains other advantages. F. XIII. Romulus's war with -the 
Folia. Sabines. $. XIV. He concludes a peace with them, and admits Titus Ta- 
King Ta- tius, their King, to be his partner vn the throne. The followers of Tatius are 
ny tranſported to Rome, and become one people with the Romans. F. XV. Ta- 
Sabine Se- tius creates 100 new Senators choſen out of the Sabines. © The creation of the 
. Roman K NICHTS. The feſtival of the MarRONALIA inſtituted. 

$. XVI. The death of Tatius. F. XVII. Romulus defeats the Camerini, 


5 Fidenates, and Veientes. He renounces the kingdom of Alba upon the death 


0: + of Numitor. g. XVIII. The murder of Romulus by the Senate, and-tbe 
3 artifice of Julius Proculus 10 appeaſe the people: 


CHAP. II. 
N MA. 


Taterreg- F. I. The death of Romulus 7s followed by an Interregnum. A de. 
"MAN ſeription of that ſort of government, The people grow weary of it; whereupon 
it is unanimouſly reſolved to chuſe a KING. F. II. The charatie- of Numa 
Pompilius, -@ Sabine philoſopher. F. III. He is elected to ſucceed Romulus ; 
-but is with difficulty perſuaded to accept of the kingdom. He conſults the will 
F the Gods by a augury. F. IV. Numa #s no ſooner upon the throne, than he 
applies himſelf to quiet the diſſentions at Rome, and to moderate the warlke 
ardor of the Romans by the impreſſions of Religion. F. V. He divides the mi- 
niſters of Religion into eight claſſes. The Curiones, Flamines, Celeres, Au- 
gurs. F. VI. Veſtals. F. VII. Salii. $. VIII. Feciales. -$. IX. Pon- 
tifices. F. X. He direfis an eſpecial reverence to be paid to the God Janus; 
and mates a ' Goddeſs ' of Bona Fides. F. XI. He introduces 4 new ſort of 
Gods, called Termini or Boundaries. $. XII. He amends ſome of Romulus's 
laws'; and makes new ones. © F. XIII. He ſends away the idle ſoldiery to cul- 
tiva te the lands conquered by Romulus. SF. XIV. He diſtributes the citizens 
into diſtin? companies, according to their trades, F. XV. He reforms the. ca- 
endar. F. XVI. Numa dies, and his books are buried with him. 


CHAP. IV. 
TULLUS HOSTILIUS. 


S. I. Tullus Hoſtilius, a man of a generous and martial di 0 lion, i 16 e 
Y Ibe Romans to ſaccced Numa, F. II. The 8 between m_ _ 


Book E. CONTENTS. E 
Alba for ſuperiority. F. III. The diſpute is decided by the famous combat be- 
tween the three Horatii and the three Curiatii, in which the latter are all Horatii 
Jain, and two of the former. F. IV. The ſurviving Horatius, returning to _ Se 
the city, in triumph, ſtabs bis own ſiſter, for reproaching him with the death of 
her lover. He is tried by the Duumviri, and condemned to die. He appeals APPEAL 
to the People, and they mitigate the ſentence. F. V. Tullus, in conjunction 1 
with the Albans, engages in a war againſt the Veientes, and defeats them. | 
\ The treachery of the Albans. Tullus demoliſhes Alba, and tranſplants the Alba de- 
inhabitants to Rome. F. VI. He wvanguiſhes the Fidenates, Sabines, and ſtroyed. 
Latines; and inſtitutes the Saturnalia. S. VII. In bis old age, he falls into 
- ſuperſtition, and ſtudies. magick. He is aſſaſſinated in his own palacs.. 223. 


CHAP, = 


ANCUS MARCIUS; . 
F. I. Ancus Marcius, he graudſon of Numa, is choſen to ſucceed Tullus 214. 
Hoſtilius. He declares war againſt the Latines in all the forms preſcribed by 
Numa. He vanquiſbes the enemy in ſeveral battles,.. and takes many of their 
towns, F. II. He ſtrengthens Rome by new fortifications, and builds Oſtia Oftia- 
at the mouth of the. Tiber. He defeats. the Fidenates, Sabines, Veientes, built. 
and Volſci. F. III. He dies, leaving two ſons under the tuition of Lucius 139. 
Tarquinius, 4 foreigner. from Hetruria, who bad ſettled at Rome. - 


©-H.A F VE 


|  TARQUINIUS: PRISCUS. 
F. I. The polttick management of Tarquinius to obtain the kingdom. . He is 
elected King, and adds io the Senate 100 new Senators choſen out of the Plebeians. 200 Ple- 
$. II. The Latines renew the war againſt the Romans. Tarquin, by repeated brought 
vickories over them, reduces them to ſue for peace. At bis return to Rome, Be into the 
builds*a Circus for th; Roman games. F. III. He totally ſubdues the 12 Lu- nate. 
cumonies F Hetruria. F. IV. He applies himſelf to cleanſe and beautify Rome. 

F. V. He renews the war with the Sabines. He increaſes the number of the A 
Roman Knights. The adventure of Navius the Augur. F. VI. Tarquin h- Navius, 
dues the Sabines. & VII. He marks out the area of a temple to Jupiter, Juno, Sur. 
and Minerva, on the hill Tarpeius, afterwards called the Capitol. F. VIII. 

The ſons of. Ancus conſpire the death of Tarquin. He is a ee is bir crow 
palace. The ſtratagem of Queen Tanaquil, 10 ſecure the kingdom to her ſon-in- 374» 
Jaw, who takes poſſeſſion of it, without. being legally elected to the throne. 


CH A P. VI. 
SERYIUS. Tr 


$ I. The birth and education of Servius Tullius. The honours he pays 40 e. 
Voddeſ Fortune upon. bis elevation. to the Throne, F. II. The Patricians. 
| 58 | eue 
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„ CONTENTS. Bock II. 
[mire 10 diſpoſſeſs him. He gains the people to bis intereſt, is legally elefted 
2 the Curiæ, and though the Senate refuſes to confirm this election, keeps 


A fourth Poſefion. $. III. Servius defeats the rebellious Hetrurians. He enlarges 
1 Rome, and adds a fourth Tribe to the three old ones, He inſtitutes the Com- 
Ruftick, pitalia in favour of ſlaves. He divides the Roman territory with its inbabi- 


Tribes. fants into Tribes. He marries his two daughters to Lucius Tarquinius and 


-Comttia 


by Centu- Aruns, the grandſons of the late King. He ſubdues the Hetrurians. F. IV. 
Ke Tl: Servius divides the Roman c:tizens into ſix CLASSES, and theſe into CENTU- 


fas aud RIES. He inſtitutes the Cxxs us and the LusTRUM, and coins money. F. V. 


Luttrum. Fe gives the L1BERTI or Freedmen the privilege of Roman Citizens, F. VI. 
| Hie reforms the Regal Power, and executes a ſcheme for ſecuring to the Romans 
the fidelity and friendſhip of the Latines and Sabines. F. VII. The wicked 
intrigues of Tarquin and the younger Tullia, Tarquin accuſes the King of 
uſurpation before the Senate. Servius pleads his cauſe there, but appeals to 
the People, and is by them confirmed on the throne. F. VIII. Tarquin regains 
the King's favour by ſubmiſſions, but ſoon after cauſes him to be murdered, and 
219, wſurps the kingdom. | 


r 
a TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. 


$ I. The tyranny of Tarquin, who gets the ſurname of the Prov. Hit 
haughty treatment of the Latine Deputies and treacherous contrivance to de- 


Feriæ La- ſtroy Turnus Herdonius. F. II. The Latine affociation, and the inſtitution 


tinæ. of the FERIX LATIN E. Tarquin affiſted by the Latines defeats the Vol- 
Cixcvs. ſci and ſubdues the Sabines. He finiſhes the Common Stwers and Circus 
Maximus.at Rome. F. III. His war with the people of Gabii, and the 
cruel ſtralagem whereby he becomes maſter of that city. §. IV. The adven- 
Sybil's ture of the woman with the SyBiL's Books. The riſe of the written civil 
Books. Jaw. Tarquin builds the temple of JurITER Carpirorinus. F. V. He 
ſends two of his ſons with Brutus to conſult the oracle at Delphos. F. VI. 
Lucze- The rape of LucRETIA. The Tarquins are baniſhed, and a Common- 
er WEALTH eftabliſhed at Rome, under Two ConsULs 1 be annually choſen. = 


_— 4 i= \ p 1. 
ee BOOK 
From the eſtabliſhment of the Roman CoMMOoNwWEALTH in 
the year of Rome 243, to the re-building of the City in 365, 
after the burning of it by the Gaul. RT 


5 „ . 
244 ECT. I. The ſtate and condition of Rome on ihe abolition of the regal 
power. F. II. Tarquin prevails with the Magiſtrates of Tarquinii in, 
Hetruria to end an Embaſſy io Rome in his favour, with a letter from him 
| a e | to 


Book IT, CONTENTS. 3 

to the Roman People. F. III. A ſecond Embaſſy from the Tarquinienſes 10 

the Romans. The Ambaſſadors engage ſome of the young Patricians in a plot 

againſt the new government. It is diſcovered by Vindicius à fave, Brutus Baurus's. 
condemns his own ſons to death and ſees the execution, F. IV. Collatinus 7s . 
forced to abdicate the Conſulſbip; and Valerius is choſen to ſucceed him. F. V. 

Tarquin having ſtirred up the Tarquinienſes and Veientes 70 take arms in 

bis cauſe, they come to a battle with the Romans, in which Brutus is Hain. 

F. VI. The people entertain a jealouſy of Valerius's ambition, but ſoon after 

give him the name of Poplicola or Popular, on account of the laws be makes Lex Vale- 

in their favour, to the diminution of the Conſular Authority, He creates 

two treaſurer with the title of QUASTORS. | Quæs- 


5 TORS, 
EE f | 
F. I. Poplicola is choſen Conſul a ſecond Time, and T. Lucretius appointed 245- 
10 be his Collegue. Porſena, King of Cluſium in Hetruria, ſends à threaten- 8 858 
ing embaſſy to Rome. The Romans chuſe Poplicola Conſul a third time, 
and give bim Horatius Pulvillus for a Collegue. F. II. Porſena in con- 
jundion with ſome of the Latine ſtates, marches an army into the neighbour- 
hood of Rome. The remarkable bravery of Horatius Cocles. F. III. The Horarius: 
deſperate enterprize and wonderful reſolution of Mucius Scævola. Porſena ere 
zntimidazted by the courage of the Romans, deeſiſts from his demand of having maar Hi 
the baniſhed King reſtored. He makes a truce with the Romans, who refer 
it to bis judgment, whether they ſhall reſtore to Tarquin his paternal eſtate or 
not. The adventure of Clælia during the pleadings. Porſena renounces the 
cauſe of Tarquin entirely, and makes a peace with the Romans. F. IV. 
The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus is conſecrated. Sp. Lartius and T. Her- 
minius choſen Conſuls. The Romans Hero their gratitude to Porſena. 247, 


r 

$. I. The Romans, in the Conſulſiip of M. Valerius, (brother of Popli- 243: 
<ola,) and P. Poſthumius, make war againſt the Sabines, and twice defeat 
#bem; F. II. The Sabines unite in a national body againſt Rome, where 24. 
Poplicola is choſen Conſul a fourth time. Appius Claudius leaves the Sa- Arrius 
bines and comes over to the Romans, with all his followers and dependants. C.- 
The Sabines are again defeated. F. III. Poplicola dies. The Sabines upon = 
bis death take courage, and renew the'war, in the Conſulſbip of P. Poſthu- 
mius. and Menenius Agrippa, who obtain a ſignal victory over them. F. IV. 250. 
An Ov a T10N. only is decreed to Poſthumius, but a Triumph to Menenius. Ovariox.. 
* V. The Sabines are ſubdued in the ſucceeding Conſulſbip of Sp. Caſſius 5 
and Opiter Virginius. * r OR bigs” 


0, C'H AP. AI or 

§. I. The Latines (in the Conſulate of Poſthumius Cominius and; T. 232. 
Lartius) declare for King Tarquin againſt the new Republick ; but, before they 
tate the field, ſend. an Embaſſy to Rome with propoſals for an accommodation. +59, 


; * . A 
| CONT.E N 'F-S. Book II. 
&. H. A conſpiracy is there formed by ſome of Tarquin's Emiſſaries,” who 
accompany the Latine Ambaſſadors. The plot is diſcovered and prevented, by 
the Conſuls Servius Sulpitius and Manius Tullius; and the Ambaſſadors are 
255 diſmiſſed with a-refufal of their demands. F. III. The Latines diſpatch a ſe- 
cond Embaſſy to Rome with offers of peace; upon new conditions; theſe are alſo 
rejected by the Senate. The Romans prepare for war : but when the Conſuls 
Titus Lartius, and Q. Clææſius, would make the neceſſary levies, the poorer 
citizens refuſe 10 ſerve. F. IV. The cruelty of their creditors is the cauſe of 
this: mutiny. The debtors demand an abſolute remiſſion of their debts. Great 
. diſputes ariſe in the Senate on this occaſion. In ſo dangerous a ſituation of affairs 
DicTA- they judge it neceſſary to create @ DICTATOR, (a ſovereign uncontroulable 
ä Magiſtrate) and to this they get the People's conſent. F. V. Titus Lartius 
is appointed to that ſupreme dignity, © The levies for a war are now carried on 
256. uit bout difficulty. After very little action in the field, a truce is made-with.the 
L.Latines for @ year; during which the Roman women married inth Latium, 
and the Latine women married at Rome, have leave to return to their: re- 
pective countries. F. VI. The truce being expired, Poſthumius one of the 
| Conſuls is named Dittator;” and has the ſole conduct of the war. He gives the 
i | Battle of Latines an entire overthrow in the battle of Regillus; after, which the whole 
"= EO Tod Nation ſubmits. Tarquin being obliged to quit Latium, retires to Cumæ in 
[il E dies. Con, and there, in a few months after, dies. 
1 


288. F. J. The peace concluded with hs 8 is followed by Jamefick Soils af 
14 Rome; where the Senate get the Conſilſbip for Appius Claudius and P. Ser- 
1 vilius. F. II. The Volſci encouraged by the civil feuds among the Romans, 
460 5 prepare 10 fall upon tbem. The Plebeians at Rome refuſe to liſt tbemſelves for 
1 | the war. Servilius with an army of volunteers, who follow him out of per- 
144 ſonal affeftion, enters the territory of the enemy," and terrißes them into a ſub- 
44 miſſion for the preſent; but be has no ſooner led back his arm, than they renew _ 
their preparations to attack- the Republick. F. III. , bile the: Senate are con- 
ſulting about the levies to be made on this occaſion, a ſudden accident occaſions. an 
inſurrefion at Rome. Servilius appeaſes the tumult. News comes. that the 
17 i Voolſci are approaching. Servilius by Fair promiſes in relation to the debts. en- 
W ii} ' » gages the people to liſt themſelves. F. IV. He. defeats the enemy, and, tho" the 
11.894 3 Senate refuſe bim a triumph at bis return, on account of bis indulgence to T 
| | ſoldiers, he triumphs in ſpight of their -oppofition. « F. V. After this be tales 
the field again, and defeats the Augunci. S. VI. The debtors at his return 
18 the war claim the performance of his promiſes.  Servilius, not having 
power ia make them good, is treated by the people with eee He e | 
becomes their enemy, and the ſedition increaſes. + 
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. 255. §. I. 7. hs people refuſe to obey the ſummons of the new Conſuls (A. Virginius 
| 7 T. Veturius,) 7 A themſelves for a war againſt the Sabines, Equi, and 
Volſci. The Senate, after ſome _ among themſebves, agree is create a Dic- 

; |  Jator, 


SL CONTENTS ol 


tator. Manius Valerius, a brother of Poplicola, is named to that dignity. 
$. II. Valerius prevails with the People to ſerve, by promiſing them full ſati/- 
faction in relation to their complaints when the. war, ſhall be over, and by ſuſ- 
pending in the mean time all proſecutions for debt, Three armies are raiſed, 
fo be commanded by the Diflator and the two Conſuls. The enemy are defeated 
on all ſides.) F. III. The. Didtator at bis return home demands of the Senate 
to diſcharge his engagements to tbe debtors. His demand is rejected. He ex- 
cuſes himſelf to the People and refigns the Diftatorſhip. | 


C H A P. VII. 


F. I. The diſcontent among the People augments. The conſuls, to give the 
mutineers a diver/ion, lead their two armies, which they had not yet diſbanded, Seces- 
again into the field. The ſoldiers deſert their Generals, and by the advice c 
Sicinius Bellutus, retire to a bill three miles from Rome. F. II. The Senate 260. 
diſpatch a deputation to them to perſuade them to return; but in vain. Poſt- 
humius Cominius and Spurius Caſſius are choſen Conſuls. Warm debates in 

tbe Senate. A. ſecond deputation is ſent to the mutineers in ſpite of the remon- 
Frances of Appius Claudius. F. III. The artful management of Sicinius 
Bellutus and Junius Brutus, the two beads of the ſedition, in their confer- 
ence.with the. Deputies. F. IV. Menenius Agrippa by ſoft words, and by , 
his famous apologue, overcomes ihe obſtinacy of the mutineers ; but when they | 
are juſt ready to go. back to tbe city, Brutus puts a ſtop to their march fill 

be Senate haye agreed to the creation of ſome new officers choſen out of the 
Plebeians zo be the future proteftors vf the People. Theſe officers, ſtiled 
TriBUNES OF THE PEOPLE, Being eiected, and their perſons declared ſacred, Tarmunes 
the mutineers return to Rome. | Sao omg 


e 


S. The TRI BU ES OF THE PEOPLE obtain of the Senale, that to offi Fleb. E- 
rers be annually -elefied (out of the Plebeians) to be their Miniſters and Aſjiſ* ns 
tanis; who are afterwards called *FFviles. S. H. The war is renewed 
againſt the Volſci. - The Roman arms prevail. Caius Marcius Coriolanus 
Signalizes bis courage in this war, F. III. T. Geganius and P. Minucius 261. 
are eboſen Conſuls. Rome ſuffers extremely by a famine, and this calamity 
revives tbe civil diſſenſions. The Senate, to diſburthen the City, ſend away great 
numbers of the People to plant two Colonies, The Plebeians, who remain-at 
Rome, grow more mutinous, in proportion as the famine increaſes. F. IV. The 
Tribunes give out, tbat the dearth of proviſions is owing to the malice of the 
Senate, The Conſuls convene the People to undeceive them. The Tribunes 
Aiſpute with the Conſuls the right of ſpeaking in the Aſſembly. The next day, 

A Law is paſſed. by the' People, Tribuno rogante, whereby it is made penal 
Jo interrupt the-Tribunes when they are ſpeaking in the Comitia. Coriola- 
nus, at the bead of ſome volunteers, takes the feld and ravages the enemy's 
territory, ſharing all the {poil among bis ſoldiers, | 

You. L | 8 g CHAP. 
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C HAP. IX. 


1 J. Plenty of corn Alas brought to Ks from Sicily (in the Cite of 
M. Minucius and A. Sempronius) frefs diſputes ariſe in the Senate about the 
diftribution of it. Coriolanus is for taking advantage of the people's diſtreſs io 
get the Tribuneſhip abi. The younger Senators applaud the motion. F. II. 
The Tribunes, who bad been preſent at this debate, go away in a fury and ſtir 
up the People to revenge. They cite Corolianus 10 appear before them. He re- 
fuſes. They endeavour to ſeize him as be Ho out of the Senate-houſe, but are 
repalſed by thoſe who attend him. The Conſuls appeaſe the tumult. F. III. 
Early the next morning the Tribunes hold an Afſembly of the People on this 
affair. Minucius the Conſul by gentle words diſpoſes the multitude to peace; 
but Coriolanus ſpoils all by a freſh declaration of the ſame ſentiments which- 
had before offended them. The Tribunes condemm him to death. The Patri- 
cians oppoſe the execution of this raſh ſentence, and the People ſeem not to approve 
ft. The Tribunes therefore reſolve to proſecute Coriolanus in a legal 1 
and to condene the _ by Tribes for his trial. The  afſembly is adiourned. 


SHA, X. 


§. I. The Conſuls endeavour by. remonſtrances to allay the heat if the Tri 

bunes, and bring them to conform to the ancient uſages, which did not allow 

the People 10 tale cognixance of any affair till it was referred to them by a de. 
cree of the Senate. The Tribunes conſent- to obſerve this rule, and defire they. 
may be beard by the Fathers in relation. to their charge again Coriolanus.. 
$. II. The Tribune Decius mates à long Speech in the Senate, inveighing bit- 
terly againſt the accuſed, and contending for the People's. right to judge bim. 
F. Til, Appius Claudius in very firong: terms oppoſes this pretenſſon. F. IV. 
But Valerius, in terms no 105 ſtrong, urges the expediency of the Senate's com- 
pliance. He exborts. Coriolanus in the moſt pathetick manner to ſubmit him- 

elf to the People's judgment; and he. adds a Z cone in bebalf- of a balance f 
power between. the Patricians and. Plebeians. F. V. I it carried by a ma- 
fority of votes that-Coriolanus ſhall be tried by TE PRO EE. Coriolanus- 
having aſſurances given him, that the Accuſers charge ſpall be confined to the: 
lab crime * Dann, conſewts. to the drawing up of the decree. 


CHAP. XI. 


§. T; 255 day 9 come for S e trial, 8 difoute abies lines: (le | 
Confuls and Tribunes, whether the People ſhall give their ſuffrages by CxnTo- 
cerrru. RIES, according to the ancient cuſtom, or by TRIBES, which had never yet been 
— pratiijed. The Tribunes, who are for the latter, prevail. F. II. Coriola- 
nus cauſe is heard. He RO to banifſhment, and leaves Rome. 


CHAP, 


Kok CONT ENS Ai 
"CH AP; XI 


F. I. The Plebeians exult upon the victory they have gained over the Patricians 
in the affair of Coriolanus. The Romans having now no war abroad, nor 
fquabble at home to employ them, turn their minds wholly to ſuperſtition, during 
he Conſulate of Q. Sulpicius and Sp. Lartius. F. II. The Tribunes, from 263. 
a political view, perſuade the People at the next election of Conſuls to ebuſe men 
of little ſpirit, and mean abilities for war. Their choice falls upon C. Julius 264. 
and P. Pinarius Rufus. F. III. In the mean time, Coriolanus retires pri- 
wately to Antium, one of the principal cities of the Volſci, diſcovers himſelf to 
Attius Tullus, General of that nation, offers him his ſervice againſt Rome, 
and is nobly received by bim. F. IV. Theſe two Generals concert a flratagem 
zo ſtir up the Volſci to renew the war with the Romans. Coriolanus is in- 
troduced by Tullus into the Aſſembly of the Volſcian States, and-there makes 
 @ ſpeech, which is highly applauded. They reſolve upon war, and to commit the 
conduf? of it to Tullus and Coriolanus ; but firft, by the advice of the latter, 
fend an embaſſy to Rome, to make ſuch demands of the Republick, as they are 
gare will be rejected. The Volſcian Aubaſſadors are diſmiſſed by the Roman 
Senate Toith a haughty anſwer. e 5 


CHAP. XIII. 

F. I. Coriolanus at the head of a Volſcian army recovers from the Romans 
all the towns they bad taken from the Volſci; carries ſeveral cities in Latium 
by affault, aud then leads bis troops within five miles of Rome; where new Con- 
Juls are choſen, Sp. Nautius and Sex. Furius. F. II. The People, terrified at 263. 
his approach, cry out to have the ſentence of bis baniſhment reverſed. The Pa- 
tricians 'oppoſe it. He marches to Rome and inveſts it. The Senate and Peo- 
Ple agree to ſur to him for prace. Three Deputations are ſent to him ſucceſſively, 
to perſuade him to  defift from his demands in favour of the Volſci; but all in 
van. F. III. The Mother and Wife of Coriolanus go attended by all the Ro- 
man Ladies of diſtini#ion to mate a fourth attempt upon bis reſolution. F. IV. 
The-intervicw and conference between Coriolanus and his Mother, who pre- 
Vails e him to raiſe the fiege Rome; after which be is aſſaſſinated by 
the Volſci. N 5 | 


nh cen de AM 


$. I. Two brave and able Captains, Aquilius Tuſcus and Sicinius Sabi- 266. 
nus, being promoted to the Conſulate, they recover the reputation, of the Roman 
arms by-the vifories they obtain over the Volſci and Hernici. F. II. They 26%. 
are. ſucceeded by Sp. Caſhus (now u third time Conſul) and Proculus Virgi- Sp- Caſſſus. 
nius. Caſſius concludes an alliance with the Hernici upon terms which br: 
| Pleaſe the Senate. FH. HI. He aſpires to make himſelf King of Rome; and, to 

— gain the People, propoſes. for the firſt time the AcRARIANT Law (or the law Acrant- 
for dividing the conquered. lands among -the citizens of Rome) and that the La- An Law. | 
INE 8 2 | tines - 
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2868. 
Death of 
Caſſius. 


270. 


Arrius 
CL Au- 
nius II. 


271. 


272. 


273. 


274. 


choſen Cenſuls. In the Conjulſhip of the latter the war wi 
out afreſ#, the Tribune Mænius proteſts againſt any levies for the ſervice, till 
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tines and be Hernici (newly become allies of Rome, and admitted to the rights 


of citizenſhip) may ſhare with the Romans in that dij;ribution. F. IV. The 
oppoſition of the Nobles to the paſſing of this lau, with the reaſons of that op- 
poſition, F. V. The Conſul Virginius and even the Tribunes oppoſe it. 
$. VI. The artful conduct of the Tribune Rabuleius to draw an advantage to 
the People from the diſpute between the Conſuls. F. VII. Caſſius, to get bis 
law paſſed, brings great numbers of Latines and Hernici to Romeo vote for 
it. His Collegue orders them to leave the city. F. VIII. The Senate, to quiet 
the contention, decree a Partition of the conquered lands, but poſtpone the exe- 
cution of their decree til the Conſuls elełt (Q. Fabius and Serv. Cornelius) 


ſhall bave entered upon their office. F. IX. Caſſius is arraigned before tbe 
People fen treaſon, condemned and executed. * 0 N 


| CH A P. XV. 3 80 

S. I. The People regret the death of Caſſius. The Senate find means to di-- 
vert them a whiie from the affair of the AcRA RIAN Law. F. II. L. Emi- 
lius with Cæſo Fabius, and M. Fabius with L. Valerius are ſucceſſively 


Y 


lib the Volſci breal ing 


ſomething eſfectual be done in relation to the Agrarian Law. The Conſuls, by 
à ftratagem, pet the better of bis oppoſition. F. III. The Senate at the next 
Aſſembly for chuſing Conſuls, endeavour to obtain that dignity for Appius Clau- 
dius (the ſon of the firſt Appius fo often mentioned.) The. Tribunes, to bin- 


der it, excite ſuch a tumult, that ther is ho poſſibility of. proceeding in the elec- 


tion, The Republick falls into an Inter- regnum. Sp. Latinus being, Inter- 
rex-quiets the contention between the two parties. They agree t o give the Faſces 
zo C. Junius and Q. Fabius, the firſt a creature of the Tribunes, the ſecond 
a man zealous for the Senate, Theſe Conſuls take the field againſt the Veientes; 
and. for a while all is quiet at Rome. F. IV. The next election raiſes new 


. diſputes. Sp. Furius and Cæſo Fabius (a;{econd time) are choſen, each party 


baving a Conſul to its liking. The Tribune'Icilius, in imitation. of Mænius, 

* oppoſes the neceſſary levies for, a war with, ibe Equi and Veientes. Appius 
Claudius ſuggeſts @ ſtratagem 1d the Senate by which they carry their point 
againſt Icilius. The Conſuls take ihe. field. C 


CV 
§. I. The Troops commandad by Cæſo Fabius, not liking their General, will: 


not ſuffer bim to gain any honour in the campaign. F. II. M. Fabius (a ſe- 
cond time) and Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus are elected to the Conſulate, They 


* 


= obtain a ſignal victory over the r chiefly. by. 1he bra very of the Fabii, 
' evho from this time become popular. F. III. Cæſo Fabius (a third time) and 


Fabian fa- T. Virginius are choſen Conſult. Cæſo defeats ib qui and Veientes, 
$. IV. The Fabian family undertake alone to guard the frontiers againſt the 
277, Veientes. Cæſo, as /q@1.as be bas re/igned ihe Faſces (10 L. Emilius and 
Paocon- C. Seryilius) joint ihe teſt 'of his family in quality of PRothnsuL, a nc i- 
1 5 ; | „„ vented 
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vented dignity. F. V. The Romans carry on the war againſt the Equi, 
Volſci, and Veientes. ZEmilius after a ſucceſsful campaign againſt the laſk 276. 
is refuſed a triumph. He ſeeks to revenge himſelf. on the Senate. §. VI. In 
the ſucceeding Conſulſhip (of C. Horatius and T. Menenius) al Hetruria 
declares war againſt Rome. The miſerable fate of the Fabii, The Hetru- 
rian arms prevail. But the next year's Confuls (A. Virginius and P. Servi- 277. 
lius) give the enemy an entirg overtbrom. B bt | 
ar 
8. I. The Tribunes not being able to carry their point in relation to the 
AGRARIAN Law, furn their rage againſt ſome Conſulars, who when in power 
had oppoſed them. Menenius rhe laſt year's 05 is accuſed before the Peo- : 
ple, and condemned in a fine, F. II. His ſucceſſor Servilius is maliciouſly pro- 227 
ſecuted as ſoon as be has reſigned the Faſces td P. Valerius and C. Nautius, 2799 
but he is honourably acquitted, In this and the following Conſulſbip (of Aulus | 
Manlius and L. Furius) war is carried on with ſucceſs againſt ſeveral of the 
neighbouring" States. F. III. The ſaccetding*Conſuls, L. Æmilius (@third time 230. 
choſen) and Vopiſcus Julius, are publickly cdlle# pon by the Tribune Genu- 
cius, 10 nume the Commiſſioners for the Partition oftthe Lands. Finding that 
the Confuls ſhun meddling in that affair, B begitis & criminal proceſs againſt 
their predoceſſors Manlius and Furius, for having neglekted the naming of thoſe b 
Commiſſioners. © The trial is prevented by the ſudden death of Genucius. 
F. I. The. haughly. and imprudent behaviour of. the Conſuls after the death of 
Genbcibs, in relation u P. Vol ERO, whom, ibo“ be bad been an Officer, they 
would cblige to lift himſelf for x common ſoldier. be People riſe, and the Con- 
"fits hide themfelves. F. II. L. Pinarius and P. Furius ſucceed to the Conſulate, gx. 
and VoLERO ts choſen a Tribune of the, People. Vorl E RO propeſes a Law. for vor æhο 
elefting the 1 ribunes in the Comitia by. Tribes. The-Diſputes on this bead are + 
interrupted” by a plague. F. III. The Sgnate get the Conſulſhip for Appius 
Claudius and T. Quinctius. The two Collegues differ about the means to. de- 
feat VoitRo's projett. F. IV. VoLero renews the propoſal of his Law in 
an Aſſembly of the People. Quinctius, by ſoft words, diſpoſes the People to 
reject it: But Appius, by a ſpeech full of pride. and heat, ruins the effect | 
ef what his Collegue had ſaid. The Tribune Lætorius commands Appius to Lætorius. 
leave the Aſſembly, and even orders him to be led to priſon. A ſcuffle enſues, 
Night puts an end to the Diſorder.. F. V. The tumult is renewed the next 
morning. Quinctius by prudeut management quiets.il, and prevails with the. 
Senate to let VoLERO's Law paſs, ITY | 5 


„„ CB Ae By 12 0 - 
F. I. The Conſuls lead two armies into. the field againſt the qui and Vols . 
ſei. .  Appius's troops, that be may have no claim to a TxrumMPn, refuſe to 
fight the enemy. He puniſhes-them-with the utmaſt ſeverity, and returns t 
Rome. F. II. The affair of the Agrarian Law being revived in the Conſulſtip 
a | „ e | | | "gf : 
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of his ſucceſſors (L. Valerius (a ſecond time Conſul) and T. Emilius) be op- 
Poſes the Tribunes tilh more heat than ever. They cite him before the People, as 
an enemy to the publick liberty. He kills bimſelf. F. III. The Tribunes reſume the 
affair of the Conquered Lands, but drop it again till the cleſe of the next Con- 
Juiſbip (of A. Virginius and T. Numicius) when no Plebeian appears in the. 
Comitia, where T. Quinctius (2 ſecond time) and Q. Servilius are choſen to 
that dignity. Theſe Conſuls, to keep things quiet at home, buſy the People in vari- 
ous wars. F. IV. The domeſtick diſſenſions begin afreſh in the Conſulſhip of T. 
Emilius (a ſecond time Conſul) and Q. Fabius. Amilius favours the People 
in relation to the Agrarian Law. Fabius, without promoting that affair, falls 
upon an expedient to flop their complaints. F. V. He then takes the field, and re- 
257. Auces the Equi to aſt peace; who nevertheleſs in the next Conſulate of Sp. Poſt- 
humius and Q. Servilius (ow @ /econd time Conſul) begin to ſtir again; and in 
288. be following year, when T. Quinctius (a third lime) and Q. Fabius (a ſecond 
289. ime) are Conſuls, the war breaks out anew ; it is continued by their ſucceſſors, A. 
Poſthumivs and Sp. Furius, o the advantage of the Romans, F. VI. In the 
299% Fucceeding Conſulate of P. Servilius Priſcus and L. Ebutius Elva, a maſt dread- 
ful plague rages in the city. The ZEqui and Volſci appear before Rome, but 
foon retire; and the Romans the next year, under the command of the, new 
291: Confuls (L. Lucretius and T. Veturius) give them an entire overthrow. © 


C H A . AK; 1 ö 8 


Tzakurt. F. 1, During the abſence of the Conſuls from Rome, Terentius Arſa, on- 
An LAW. of the Tribunes, propoſes to the' People, that there fhould be an eftabliſÞment 
of Fixed Laws to be the Rur x to the Magiſtrates in deciding caufes be- 
tween man and man. 5. II. Q. Fabius, Governor of the City, warmly op- 
poſes it, and ſends to the Conſuls to return to Rome. Terentius on their arrival 
ſuſpends the purſuit of his deſign. F. III. But the affair is revived in the ſuc- 
29% Ceeding Conſulate of P. Volumnius and S. Sulpitius. Great conteſts abodt it. 
A flop put to it 'by prodigies and ill '®mens. F. IV. The Law is again Propeſes. 
The contending parties come to blows. Quinctius Cæſo, the for of Quinctius 
Cincinnatus, is cited before the Commons for the violent part he bad afted 
in thoſe feu F. V. He bas not courage to appear on the day appointed {of 
bis trial. His uncle T. Quinctius appears for bim. ' Clo is falfly accuſed of 
murder. The detifion of the cauſe is deferred to another day; before the coming 
of which Czio baniſhes himſelf. OE rn 


_  & I. Notwithſtanding the violent proceedings of the Tribunes againſt Cæſo, 
293% the Patricians keep fleady in their oppoſition to the Terentian Law; and the 
| ©: Clan- Fetter to maintain their ground, they get C. Claudius (brother of that Appius 
Qlaudius, who killed bimſelf) into the Conſulſsip. -(P. Valerius, now a ſecoud 
| time Conſul, is given him for a Colleague.) The Tribunes deſpairing of vidtory 
in @ fair open conteſt, combine together to deſtroy the beiter part of the Senate; 
and in order thereto, pretend to have diſcovered a plot upon the publick ; 8 
| . | | Claudius 
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Claudius expoſes their malice and forgeries before the People, and thereby quaſhes 


their wicked deſign. 
| HAP. XXII. 


9 89 


Xl 


§. I. Theſe civil broils among the Romans encourage one HER DONIUS,. @ Henpo- 


private Sabine, to attempt the conqueſs of Rome. Alt the head of 4000 men he 


NIUS ſeizes: 
tne Capi 


ſurprizes the Capi Tol. The Tribunes take advantage of this publick diſtreſs, tol. 


7 


and before they will conſent to let the People arm, inſiſt upon a promiſe from the 
Conſuls, that they will not oppoſe the paſſing- of the Terentian Law. Claudius 
rejefs the condition, but Valerius makes the promiſe required, and prevails 
with the People to march againſt the enemy, and take an oath not 10 lay down 
their arms without the Conſuls leave. Valerius is killed in the attack of the Ca- 
pitol. Nevertheleſs the Romans carry the place, and Herdonius is flain. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


S8. I. C. Claudius is cited by the Tribunes to perform the promiſe of his de. 
ceaſed Collegue. He defers it under various pretences ; and at length refuſes to 
do any thing in the affair, till a new Conſul be elected in the room of Valerius. 


L.. Quinctius Cincinnatus 7s choſen to that dignity in bis abſence, to the terror Qpingius 


of the Prople who had ſo lately baniſhed his ſon Cæſo: The Deputies from the 1 
Senate who carry Quinctius be neus of bis election, find him driving the plough. © 


& II. He comes to Rome, convenes a general Aſſembly, reproves both Senate and 
People for their paſt behaviour, and threatens the latter (whoſe oath of obedi- 
ence to the Conſuls was ſtill binding) to lead them into the field, and make them 


peſo the winter there. By this and other arts, which he employs, be makes the” 


Tribunes deſſſt from their purſiit of the Terentian Law. F. III. Virginius- 
Volſcius, and the other Tribunes, get themſelves continued in their employment 
for another year, notwithſtanding a Decree of the Senate ex prey made to bin- 

der any citizen from ſtanding two years together for the ſame office. The Senate 
hereupon are for continuing Quinctius @ ſecond year in the Conſulate, . but be 
rejefs the motion with mdignation, and reprimands them for ſhewing ſo little 
regard to their own Decrees. The Faſces are transferred 10 Q. Fabius and L. 

Cornelius; and Quinctius returns 10 his plough. The Quæſtors commence a 
proſecution againſt Volſcius, for having borne falſe witneſs againſt Quinctius“ 


fon Cæſo; but the Tribunes put a flop to it, and the Senate make ibis a pre- 


text for centinuing their oppoſition to the Terentian Law. 


T 


. 1. The Conuls f the preſent year are ſucceſiſwl in ar again the Aqui 


and Volſci. Bui the next year, ben C. Nautius and L. Minucius are Con- 


als, the latter having the condu of the war againſt the Equi, ſuffers ef, 


. tobe fo Hut up by the enemy in à valley, that bis -whole army is in danger of pe- 
riſping by hunger. His Collegue being employed againſt the Latines; and there-- 
fore unable to-affiſt him, names Quinctius Cincinnatus Difator. 7. Bis great 


man being Fetebed again from his plough, puts himſelf at the kead of @ ſirung 
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arm, expeditiouſly marches againſt the Equi, blocks them up in their camp as 


* cloſely as they had blocked up Minucius, and reduces them to ſurrender on his 


- own terms, He then degrades Minucius from the Conſulate, and refuſes to let 


the ſoldiers, whom he- had reſcued from danger, have any part of the enemies 


ſpoils. They nevertheleſs in gratitude to him, make him a preſent of a crown of 
gold. He has a triumph at his return to Rome; and the 16th day after his 
promotion ro the Diclatorſpip, reſigns that office, and retires once more into the 
country, his ſon Cæſo being firſt recalled from baniſhment. F. II. The Senate in 


496. the next Conſulate (of C. Horatius, and Q. Minucius) recal Quinctius again 


to Rome 10 ſet him up againſt the Tribunes, who refuſe the neceſſary levies 
for a war with the Equi and Sabines, unleſs the Terentian Law Ge firſt 
paſſed. Quinctius adviſes the Senate and the whole body of the Patricians to 
take arms: They accordingly repair all armed to the Forum, where Horatius 
convenes an Aſſembly of the People, and reproaches them with their baſeneſs and 


cowardice. The Tribune Virginius ſeeing ihe multitude moved by the Conſul's 


ſpeech, conſents to drop the affair of the Lam, and to wave his oppoſition to 
the levies, provided the Senate will ſuffer the number of the Tribunes to be 


augmented to ten. C. Claudius oppoſes this motion, but Quinctius declaring 


that he thinks that it may turn to the Senate's advantage to comply with it, his 


bunes. 


Fon Tri- opinion prevails, and the People are allowed to chuſe TEN TRIBUNES. 


. 


a 8. J. Lcilius, chief of the Tribunes, pr opoſes that mount Aventine may be 
' wielded to the People. The Conſuls M. Valerius and Sp. Virginius looking 


"pen this new demand as a prelude to the revival of the Agrarian Law, and 
defe 


erring therefore to convene the Senate for the hearing and debating it, Ici- 

lius ſends an Officer to them, commanding them to ll the Senate forth- 

with, and to repair to it tbemſelves. The meſſenger, by order of the Conſuls, 

is chaſtiſed for his inſolence by one of their Littors. The Tribunes cauſe the 

Lifor to be ſeized, and the Senate, to ſave his life, are obliged to yield to the 

* People the ground they demand. F. II. The conceſſions of the Senate made the 

29%, Tribunes ſtill more preſumpiuous. T. Romilius and C. Veturius (Conſuls 

* for the next 2 attempting to force the citizens to lift themſelves for a wwar 
in ſpite of 4 | 

100 . Magiſtrates and lead them to priſon. The Patricians hinder by 

force the execution of this order. The Tribunes bhereupon cite the Conſuls to ap- 

pear before an Aſſembly of the People. Their citation being diſregarded, they 

applyi to the Senate for 4 Decree, impowering the Peaple ta try the Conſuls. 

"Romſlius anfivers them <vith reproaches and menaces, and nothing is determined 

bat day. F. III. The Tribunes, without any further foliciting a Senatus- con- 

ſultum, reſolve to get the Conſuls condemned by the People in a fine; but when 

the day for the Aſſembly comes, they drop that deſign,” and propoſe anew the 

'Sicinius Agrarian and Terentian Laws. Sicinius Dentatus, an old ſoldicr, makes a 

Deu Ms ſpeech in relation to the former. The Ajjeinbly is adjourned to the next 


e oppoſition of the Tribunes, the latter order the | Aidiles to ſeize 


Aey; and then the Patricians by violence hinder #be Jſuffrages from being col- 
ay 3 | | | | lecked. 
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lefled, The following day the People being again aſſembled, impower their 
Tribunes to make enquiry after the Authors of the Tumult. The miſdemeanor 
is charged upon three eminent Patrician families; and the Senate, to paciſy 
the People, ſuffer the eſtates of the delinquents to be confiſcated without oppo- 
ſition, F. IV. During theſe contentions, the Conſuls are obliged to lead an 
army into the field againſt the Aqui. Sicinius Dentatus ſerves as volunteer 
in this war at the bead of 800 Veterans. Romilius orders him with his com- 
pany upon a deſperate enterprize. Sicinius remonſtrates againſt it, but never- 
theleſs obeys ; and he ſucceeds ſo well, as to occaſion the total defeat of the ene- 
my by the Conſuls ; afterwards he marches to Rome, complains to the People 
of the General's tyranny, and prevails with them. to refuſe him a triumph. 
And in the following Conſulate (of Sp. Tarpeius and A. Æternius) Sicinius 295. 
being choſen Tribune, Romilius and Veturius are accuſed before the People 
for miſconduf# during their Magiſtracy, and fined. A Law is alſo paſſed, im- 
powering any Magiſtrate to impoſe a fine for diſobedience. 


CHAP 8 


.- &, I. The Tribunes finding they cannot by any means bring the Conſuls . | 
hear of the AcRARIAN Law, return to the purſuit of the Terentian, Ro- — 
milius, tobom the People had lately fined, takes part with them on this occa. 
ion. At bis motion both Senate and People agree to ſend Deputies to Athens 
#o copy out the Laws of Solon and of ibe other Law-givers of Greece, in 
order to form thereby a body of Roman Law, to be the future rule to the Ma- 
giſtrates in all the parts of their adminiſtration... The next year (when Sextus 300. 
Quintilius and P. Horatius are Conſuls) there is neither war abroad, nor con- | 
"vention at home, but Rome is dreadfully afflifted by a plague. F. II. In the 301. 
following Conſulate of P. Seſtius and T. Menenius, the Deputies return from | 
Greece. The People preſs the nomination of the ten Commiſſioners, or De- 
cemvirs, who are to compile the new Laws. The Conſuls, to avoid proceed- Arrius 
ing in this affair, inſiſt upon a previous election of their ſucceſſors, under whoſe Or II 
adminiſtration it is to be ſettled. Appius Claudius (ſn of that Appius wo 
Killed himſelf, and grandſon of the 725 Appius) is choſen with T. Genucius. 
Aster ibis Menenius pretends fickneſs. The Conſuls elect, to pleaſe the People, 
offer to forego their preten/ions io the Conſulate, rather than hinder the imme- 
diate xominatson of the Decemvirs. Seſtius, the Collegue of Menenius, aſ- 
 ſembles the Senate, where it is carried by a majority, to create Decemvirs, and 
_ tbe Tribunes, after ſome ſtruggle, conſent to let them be all Patricians. F. III. 303. 
The election is mad in the Comitia by Centuries, where Appius is the firſt 
named. The Decemvirs, having entered upon their office, bebave themſelves Decun- 
euch to the ſatisfaZiion of the People. They compoſe TEN T antes or Laws, „lG 
which are approved by the Centuries Aſſembled. ham) 5 ga 


| and Laws. 
HN 


a Fragments of the Ten TaBLts of Laus before-mentioned, 'as they have het . 
collected and digeſted by the learned Jeſuits Catrou and Rouille, and alſo of the 
8 * of Laws ſoon after added to the NW. 8 8 
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CHAP. XxvIII. 
$. I. The People and Senate agree to have the ſame ſort of government 
continued for another year, in order to the adding iwo tables of Laws to the- 
ten already eſtabliſhed. The Collegues of Appius ſuſpefting him of ambitions: 


views, declare him Prefident of the Aſſembly where the ſecond election of De- 


cemvirs is o be made, thinking” thereby to hinder him from being one of the- 


candidates. But Appius, in ſpite of all decency, names himſelf the firſt, anus 


not only gains tbe voices of the Aſſembly in his own favour, but in favour of. 


303. 


304+. 


nine men (three of them Plebeians) all devoted to bis will; to the excluſion of 
all bis late Collegues, and of the beſt men in the Republick. F. II. The new De- 


cemvirs privately agree to make their authority perpetual. They exerciſe an ab- 


ſolute and cruel tyranny. C. Claudius, the uncle of Appius, would reprove bim 
for his conduct, but cannot get admittance to him. Two new tables of laws are 
drawn up. F. III. The year of the Decemvirs Government being expired, they 
continue themſelves in office by their own authority. They convene the Senate in 
order to obtain a levy of troops to oppoſe the incurſions of the Equi and Sa- 
bines. Valerius, an avowed enemy of the Decemvirs, in the warmth of his 
zeal, riſes up to ſpeak before bis turn. Appius commands him ſilence, and not 
being obeyed, threatens to puniſh him as an incendiary. Horatius anſwers the: 


Decemvir in @ bold ſpeech, which makes him ſoften his tone and manner. Ap 
pius defires his uncle C. Claudius 10 give bis opinion. The uncler with great 


franknefs reproues bis nephew for all his vices and tyranny, and exhorts bim 


to diveſt himſelf of @ power which he beld only by uſurpation, and which in 
| the end would prove fatal to bim. He concludes with declaring againſt any: 


levies of troops till the Conſulſhip be reſtored. The Quinctii and all the other- 
eminent members of the Senate are of the ſame opinion. The majority. is never- 


_ theleſs for impowering the. Decemvirs to raiſe troops, and to command them ;. 


which Appius perceiving, then-calls upon Valerius to ſpeak bis opinion. Va- 


lerius declares for naming a Dittator, and moves to have the queſtion put, 


and this motion is ſeconded ; but the other party cry out, that the affair is al- 


ready determined, and the care of the war given to the Decemvirs. A Decree- 


io that eſfect is accordingly drawn up. &. IV. Valerius and Horatius, zo ſe- 
cure themſelves from being inſulted by-the Decemvirs, keep- guards about their 
perſons, Adany of the Senators, and other principal citizens, retire into the- 


- country. Appius confiſcates their eſtates. F. V. Fabius, with two other: of the 


Decemvirs, leads an: army againſt the Sabines. Five other Decemvirs lead. 


| © Jive legions againſt the Aqui, Appius and Oppius ſay with a body of troops 


Kicinlus 


. veaches. 


xouſl 


in Rome. Nothing ſucceeds in the two camps, the ſoldiers being reſolved not to. 


POE: Sicinnius Dentatus, that old. ſoldier, who bad been in 120 battles,. 
ickly gives out at Rome, that the misfortunes of the campaign are owing- 
to. the incapacity of the Generals, Appius Bereupon contrives, in concert with» 


ile Decemvirs, who command againſt the Sabines, to get bim treacherouſly. 


wurdered. The diſcovery and report of Jo detetable 4 villain diſpoſes the: 
F. 


— 
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8 I. Appius (at Rome) falls in love with Virginia, the daughter of a Ple- Vinca. 
beian named Virginius, à centurion inthe army employ'd againſt the Equi. 
To get ber into his power, having in vain tried to corrupt her nurſe, he concerts 
a ſtratagem with M. Claudius one of bis clients. Claudius ſeizes the girl as a 
. flave belonging to him, and leads ber before the Decemvirs Tribunal, there to 
have his right legally confirmed to bim. He pretends that Virginia was born of 
one of his ſlaves, and that Numitoria, the wife of Virginius, had (in concert 
with the mother of the girl) impoſed ber upon Virginius as her own child, ſhe 
herſelf being barren. F. II. Numitoria, tbe uncle of Virginia, demands that 
the deciſion of the affair may be ſuſpended, and his niece left under his care till 
ber father can be fetched fram the camp. The Decemvir finds reaſon for refu- 
ing this requeſt: But Icilius, 10 whom Virginia had been promiſed in marriage, 
coming into court juſt in this inſtant, ſpirits up the People to ſuch a pitch of fury, 
that Appius thinks. fit to comply. Virginius is ſent for, and arrives at Rome, 
notwitſtanding the ſecret meaſures taken by Appius to intercept bim on the road. 
$. III. The canſe is heard, and ihe impoſture of Claudius made manifeſt to all 
preſent. Appius nevertheleſs making bimſelf a witneſs in the affair, and pre- 
tending conſcience, . decrees Virginia 10 bis client. The father bereupon, to hin- 
der bis daughter from being diſhonoured, ftabs ber, and then baſtens back to the 
army, leaving the city in a great commotion, which Valerius and Horatius take 
care to augment, F. IV. The ſoldiers upon hearing the tragical ſtory from Vir- 
ginius revolt from their Generals, return to Rome, and incamp on Mount A ven- 
tine. F. V. The Senate being convened by the Decemvir Oppius, diſpatch three 
of their body to them, to queſtion them upon their deſertion. The ſoldiers unani- 
monfly cry out to bave Valerius and Horatius ſent to them, and they give ns 
other anſwer. This army is ſoon after joined by all the ſoldiers of the other, 
toho were equally incenſed againſt the Decemvirs, by the complaints of Icilius. 
The Senate is for ſending Valerius and Horatius to ihe mutineers ; but thoſe 
#200 Senators refuſe to go unleſs the Decemvirs depoſe tbemſelues. The latter 
reje this condition, till they bear that the. armies are marched to the Mons 
Sacer; they then promiſe to lay down their authority, F. VI. Valerius and 
Horatius repair to ihe Mons Sacer, and prevail with the army, upon a promiſe 
| of the ancient Government's being reſtored, to return to Rome; but the ſol- 
diers before they ſeparate chuſe their Ang and ſoon after Valerius and 
Horatius are named Conſuls. F. VII. Theſe popular Magiſtrates get ſeve- 
ral new laws paſſed in favour, of the People. F. VIII. Virginius being now ont 
"of the Tribunes, impeaches Appius for his condut? as a Judge in relation to 
Virginia; and inſiſts upon bis making his defence immediately, or being impri- 
ſoned till the day of trial. Appius appeals to the People, but in vain, He 
is carried to priſon. His uncle C. Claudius ſolicits for bis enlargement with- 
out ſucceſs. Appius dies in priſon, His Collegue Oppius being tried and con- 
demned dies alſo in priſon the day of bis commitment, The other Decemvirs all 
baniſb themſelves. Claudius rhe * of Appius is condemned ts 
. | 3 - 5 death, 
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death, yet fuffers only baniſhment. The Tribune Duilius puts a ſtop to all. 
_ further proſecutions, relating to the tyranny of the Decemvirs, | 


rr 


& I. The Conſuls take the feld. Valerius defeats the Aqui and Volſci, and 

Horatius the Sabines. Neverthele/s the Senate, being diſſatisfied with their 

oo popular adminiſtration, and being eſpecially moved by a ſpeech of C. Clau- 

dius, who inveighs bitterly againſt them, rejett their petition for a triumph, 
Hereupon they apply to the People, and obtain of them, by means of the Tri- 

bunes, what the Senate bad refuſed. F. II. The Tribunes form a dgſign of 

getting themſelves perpetuated in the Tribuneſhip, and Horatius and Valerius 

in the Conſulate. Duilius diſliking this projet? of bis Collegues, contrives to 

defeat that part of it which related to ihe Conſuls, by engaging theſe to declars 
publickly, that they will not hold over after their year is expired, though the 

People ſhould defire it. He then bolds the Aſſembly for electing Tribunes ; and 

by bis influence, joined with the Senate's, five new ones are choſen ; after which 
finding that be cannot prevail with the Tribes to fill the other ive places with 
Co-optati- yew Magiſtrates, be diſmiſſes the Aſſembly, referring the completion of the 
woe whole number of ten Tribunes to the five already elefied. Theſe five, among 
305- Thoſe they aſſociate with them in their office, name two Patricians. (Lartius 
Trebonian. Herminius and T. Virginius are choſen Conſuls.) TrEBONIUS ASPER, one 
my of the Plebeian Tribunes, /bortly after geis a Law paſſed, forbidding the 
306. Tribunes tbe praktice of Co-optation. F. III. The next year (when M. Ge- 
30. ganius and C. Julius are Conſuls) produces nothing remarkable. But in the 
Quinitius ſucceeding Conſulate (of T. Quinctius Capitolious and Agrippa Furius) the 
1 diſſenſions are renewed ; inſomuch that ibo the Equi and Volſci, taking 
advantage of theſe diſorders, ravage the country to the very gates of Rome, 
ibe.Tribunes oppoſe the neceſſary bevies of troops to repulſe them : But Quincti- 

us gets the beiter of this oppoſition, by a ſpeech be makes to the People. The 

Vvnjuſt de- Conſuls rout the enemy, and make a great fiaugbier of them. F. IV. The Ro- 
cree of the man People diſbonour themſelves by a judgment they give in.a cauſe referred to 
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— their arbitration by the cities of Ardea and Aricia. 


KA PE. XXII. 


308. 8. I. The Commons of Rome (inthe Conſulate of M. Genucius and C. Cur- 
| tius) demand that Plebeians may be admitted into the Conſulſhip, and that the 
law probibiting Patricians and.Plebeians from inter-marrying may be repealed. 

. Canuteius, Canuleius one of ihe T ribunes deciares to the Senate in the. moſt ſolemn manner, 
that. be will conſtantly oppoſe all levies. af troops, let the want of them be never 

ſo preſſing, till theſe conceſſions are made to the People. F. II. C. Claudius in a 
private Aſſembly of the aldeſt Senators moves to bave recourſe to arms and vio- 
lence, rather than yield to theſe demands, But T. Quinctius and the majority. 

of the Aſſembly think it better to comply than come to a rupture with. the Peo- 

ple. Claudius Hereupon, to binder the debaſing of the Conſulſhip, makes this 
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new propoſal, that inſtead of - Conſuls a. certain number of MitiTary TR - 

BUN Es be choſen partly out of the Senate, andparily from among the Commons; 

and that theſe new Magiſtrates be inveſted with Conſular power. This projet? 
Being approved, the Senate is aſſembled, and the Tribunes are called 19 it, to give 

their reaſons in behalf of the new laws which they demand. Canuleius, in- 
ſtead of ſpeaking to the matter in band, inveighs againſt the Conſuls for holding 
ſecret Aſſemblies, from which Horatius and Valerius are excluded. The Conſul 
Genucius gives a. ſatisfaftory anſwer to this complaint. After Valerius and 
Horatius have ſpoken in favour of. the People, and Claudius againſt them, 

the Cenſul's brother T. Genucius makes the propoſal which had been ſuggeſted 
| by C. Claudius. In concluſion it is approved by Senate and People, and fix Mitrra- 
MiriraARY TRIBUNES: (tbree of each order) are to take the place of tn * 
Conſuls. F. III. But when ibe day election comes, the People will not 2 
ive their voices to any but Patricians; and only three Military Tribunes are 309. 
elefled. Theſe are obliged ſoon after to abdicate on account of ſome defedt in 
| their inauguration ; and two Conſuls (L. Papirius and L. Sempronius) are 

choſen to govern the Republick. the remainder of the year. F. IV. Under the 310. 
ſucceeding adminiſtration of T. Quinctius Capitolinus (a fifth time Conſul) Cexsors.. 
and M. Geganius (a ſecond time) ihe CENSORSHIP is eftabliſhed., | 


HAP. XXXEK 


$. I. The Romans put an end to the civil war among the Ardeates. F. II. 

The next year's Conſuls, M. Fabius and Poſthumius Æbutius, make the Arde- 311. 
ates ſome amends for the wrongs the Romans had done them on occaſion of their 

conteſt with the Aricians. T his year proves a year of peace, as does alſo the fol- 

lowing year, when the Government is in the bands of C. Furius and M. Papirius. 3:2. 

F. III. But in tbe ſucceeding Conſulate of Proculus Geganius and L. Menenius, 313. 

a Roman Knight named Sp. Mzlius aſpires 1o the ſovereign power. Being a Sp. Mæli- 
rich corn merchant, he during a dearth of proviſions wins the meaner ſort of us, the 
people by a free diſtribution of corn, and ſome of their Tribunes by money. He chan. 
cauſes great quantities of arms to be brought into bis houſe by night. His de- 

figns are diſcovered by Minucius, Superintendant of proviſions, in the Conſulate 

„f T. Quinctius Capitolinus (now a xth time Conſul) and Agrippa Meneni- 314. 
us. Quinctius on this occaſion names bis M Quiondivg Cincinnatus DiAa- . 
tor, who appoints Servilius Ahala 10 be bis General of the Horſe. Mzlius being 
ſummoned to appear befere the DiEtator*s Tribunal, and not obeying, is ſlain by 
Servilius. Three of the Tribunes, provoked at this action, ſtir up ihe People to 
muliny ; and the Patricians, topacify them, conſent to the creation of Military. 
Tribunes for 1he next year. None but Patricians are choſen to that office. 31; 


. CHAT | 

FS. I. Fidenæ revolts from the Romans, and puts itſelf under the protection 
of Tolumnius, King of ibe Veientes. The Romans prepare for war, and think- 
ing it adviſeable to have Conſuls to condut? it, M. Geganius (a4hird time) and 
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16, K. Sergius are choſen; but theſe ſoon reſign the care of the war to a Dictator, 
Mamercus Emilius, who defeats the enemy in a pitched battle, wherein Corne- 
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lius Coſſus @ legionary Tribune ,, Tolumnius and ſtrips bim of his armour, 
$. II. In the following Conſulate of M. Cornelius and L. Papirius, a Tribune 
named Sp, Mzlius commences a proſecution ayainſt Servilius and Minucius, 

for the death of Mælius the corn-merchant. The hiſtorians are not agreed about 
the iſſue of it, F. III. The Veientes and Fidenates renew the war during the 


$18. - Conſulate of Julius Iulus and L. Virginius, whex the Romans are ſorely diſtreſſ- 


| $20. 


321. 


422. 


323. 44 | 
Ci. Papirius and L. Julius obtain a truce for eight years. (A regulalion is made, 


Y24+ 


325. 


325. 


327. 


ad by a plague. Q. Servilius Priſcus bring named Dictator, routs the enemy 


and takes Fidenæ. It is uncertain what Magiſtrates were choſen to govern the 
Republick, the next year, but whoever they were, they reſigned their authority to 


 Mamercus ZEmilius, who is again named to the Didtatorſhip, upon a rumour 


that all Hetruria is preparing for war. This rumour proves groundleſs. Emi- 


ius, hr zeal for the publick liberty, gets a law paſſed reſtraining the office of 


Cenſor to 18. months duration. He then reſigns the Dictatorſnip. C. Furius 
and M. Geganius, tbe Cenſors, in revenge deprive bim of the Common privileges 
of a citizen: Emilius nevertheleſs protefts thoſe bis bitter enemies from the 
y of the populace, who are ready to murder them. F. IV. The Senate are 
abliged to humour the People, by ſuffering Military Tribunes to be created for the 
next year. However none but Patricians are choſen. Nothing memorable hap- 
pens during their adminiſtration, but a plague, which ceaſes in tbe following year, 
ben the Republick is again governed by Military Tribunes al! Patricians. The 
rich Plebeians complain of the poorer ſort for their baving conſtantly refuſed to 
elet any of them 10 ee A Law is paſſed, forbidding thaſe who 


ſtand for offices to wear garments of an extraordinary whiteneſs : The Senate, 
fearing left ſome of the chief Plebeians ſhould get into the Military Den | 
determine if poſſible to reſtore the Conſulſhip (from which Plebeians are excluded.) 
Aar with the Equi favours this deſign. T. Quinctius (ſon of Lucius) and 
C. Julius are choſen Confuls; but theſe diſagreeing, through jealouſy, the Senate 
judge it neceſſary to have a Dictator. The e refuſe to name one. ' The Se- 


nators provoked bereat, raſbiy apply to the Tribunes to interpoſe in the affair. 
The Tribunes threaten the Conſuls to have them carried to priſon if they don't. 
comply. Poſthumius Tubertus is named Dictator. He defeats the enemy, and 
returns triumphant to Rome, F. V. The Equi in the following Conſulate of 


that fines ſhall for the future be paid in mongy inſtead of cattle.) The Romans 
continue in peace during this and the ſucceeding Conſulate of L. Sergius (a ſe- 
cond time Conſul) and Hoſtus Lucretius. The next year, when T. Quinctius 
(a ſecond time) and A. Cornelius Coſſus are Conſuls, Rome is afflifed by a fa · 
mine and a plague which occaſions the People 1o have recourſe to foreign ſuperſti- 
tions, but theſe are ſoon prohibited. F. VI. The Veientes in the following Con- 
ſulate of L. Papirius (s ſecond time Conſul) and Servilius Abala, make incurſi. 
ons on the Roman lands. Diſputes ariſing bet een the Senate and People about 


the prerogative of proclaiming this war, the Romans do not take the field till 
the next year, when ibe People prevail io have Military Tribunes in the G- 


vernment, Jus they are all Patricians, Theſe not ating in concert are defeated 
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by the enemy ; whereupon Mamercus Emilius (who had been degraded by the 
Cenſors) is a third time raiſed to the Dictatorſhip. He gives the Veientes a 

total overthrow, and takes their camp, as alſo Fidenæ, which had again re- 

volted from the Romans. | 


CHAP: EXIF. 


FS. I. Military Tribunes are choſen to the Government the two following years ; 1328. 
but the choice falls. only on Patricians. The Tribunes of the Commons aſe 329. 
their utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade the People from this preference of the Nobles 

to them, in the elections. The Senate to counterplot them, before the new elections 

come on, contrive to ſend away the principal of the Plebeians into the field againſt 

the Volſci. In their abſence Appius Claudius (/on of the Decemvir) one of the Appius 
Military Tribunes, holds an Afembly for elefting Conſuls, and C. Sempronius Claudius: 
_ end Q. Fabius are choſen. F. II. Sempronius brings the whole Roman army 330. 
into danger of being cut to pieces by the Volſci, An Officer of horſe named Tem- | 
panius, by his. bravery and prudence, prevents the defeat of the Romans. He 
arrives at Rome before. the Conſul, and gives teſtimony in favour of his con- | 
duct. F. III. The People condemn Poſthumius (one f thoſe Military Tri- 337. 
bunes, who by their diſunion had loſt a battle in the year 327) in a fine. 
Tempanius is made one of the T ribunes of the Commons. His General Sem- 
pronius being proſecuted by the People for his miſconduct, be takes his part, and 
engages the Tribune Hortenſius, the accuſer, to drop the proſecution. | 
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F. I. The next year, in the Conſulate of T. Quinctius Capitolinus, and Nu- 332. 
merius Fabius, new diſſenſions ariſe in the Republick, on occaſion of a propo- = 
ſal to add two Quæſtors lo the two already eftabliſhed. The Tribunes infiſt Four Qua» 1 
that of the four one half ſhall be always Plebeians. The Senate oppoſe this, ſtors. ö 
but are willing to leave the People free in their choice. The Tribunes not 
content, proteſt, by way of revenge, againſt holding the Comitia for electing 
Conſuls. The two parties come at length to this compromiſe, that Military 
Tribunes ſhall be elected to the Government, and that the People ſhall be he 
to chuſe Patricians or Plebeians 10 the Quæſtorſbip. Notwithſtanding all that 
the Tribunes of the Commons can do, the People chuſe not only the Military 
Tribunes But the Quæſtors too out of the Patricians only. The Tribunes 333. 
of the Commons, to vent their rage, renew the proſecution againſt Sempro- 
nius (whoſe kinſman A. Sempronius, one ef the new Military Tribunes, 
had preſided in the Aſſembly for chuſing Quæſtors) and they get him fined. 

F. II. The following ſix years, to the year of Rome 340, zhe State is govern- 

ed by Military Tribunes. In 334 a conſpiracy of the ſlaves is diſcovered and 334. 
prevented. In 335. the Romans have a war with the Labicani and Equi 33S: 
united. The three Military Tribunes quarrel about the command of the army, 
one of the. three being to ſtay in the city. Q. Servilius, formerly Dictator, 

the father of ene of them, orders his ſon to remain at Rome. The -other two 
r 85 5 _— : take 
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take the field, and command alternately. The Roman army is routed, 2. oung 


Servilius names his father to the Dictatorſhip: This great man in eight days 
recovers the affairs of the Republick, and then reſigns his office. The year 


336 is a year of peace. In the year 337 the Tribunes revive the old quar- 
. - rel about the diſtribution of the conquered lands. Appius's advice to the Se- 


nate, to raiſe a diviſion among thoſe Magiſtrates, is followed with ſucceſs. 
Six of them fide with the Patricians.' The like good underſtanding is main- 


tained the next year (338) between the Nolles and ſome of the Tribunes. 


$. III. But in 339 the affair of the AcRartan Law is revived. Poſthu- 
mius, one of the Military Tribunes and General of the army, having promi- 


ſed the ſoldiers the plunder f Bola taken. from the Equi, afterwards breaks 


3400 


244. 


his word with them. Sextius, one of the Tribunes of the Commons, 7» 
make the ſoldiers amends," propoſes that 4 colony of them ſhall be ſettled at 
Bola, and its territory divided among them. Poſthumius (who bad been 
called to Rome ta oppoſe Sextius's proceedings) threatens that it ſhall be the 
worſe for his men if any. ſuch ſtep be made in their favour. The Tribune 
Zakes advantage of. this proud and imprudent menace 10 incemſe the People 
againſt the General; and à report of it being made in the. camp, the ſoldiers 
mutiny and wound one. of the Quæſtors; and Poſthumius, 41 bis return to the 
camp, attempting to puniſh the guilty, is ftoned by the ſoldiers. The Senate, fear- 
ing leſt the People, in order to ſcreen the murderers, ſhould chuſe Plebeian 
Military Tribunes for the next year (340) uſe all their endeavours to pet 
Conſuls elefled, and they Prevail, The faſces are trausferred to A. Corne- 
lius Coſſus and L. Furius Medullinus, who ſhew great moderation and 
prudence in the proſecution of the criminals, F. IV. Nothing very memora- 


ble, except a plague and famine, happens in the three following Conſulates. 
But in the year 344, when Cn. Cornelius and L. Furius (a ſecond time) 
are Conſuls, three Tribunes of the name of Icilius prevail with the People 


PLezzran 10 chuſe three of the four Quæſtors out of the Plebeians. The, Senate ig lite. 


Quzs- 
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345 · 
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347. 


wiſe forced i conſent to the chuſing of Military Tribunes for the next year, 
but find means 40. diſappeint the -Icilii in their expettation of being raiſed to 
that dignity. Three Patricians are choſen. Theſe being ordered by the Se- 
nate to name a Dictator, on occaſion of - a war with the Volſci, two of them 
refuſe. The Senate 2 bas recourſe, as formerly, to the Tribunes ; 


but theſe return a diſdainful anſwer, and will not meddle in the diſpute. Ser- 


vilius Ahala, the third Military Tribune, zames P. Cornelius 'Diator, 


vo quickly puts an end to the war. Servilius's /wo Collegues in anger againſt 


the Senate propoſe Military Tribunes 41 the next election: However Patri- | 


- cians are choſen, and ſo likewiſe the next year. The Tribunes of the Com- 


mons, prouoted to the utmoſt, revenge themſelves by oppoſing the levies for a 
war with the Veientes, who had inſulted the Roman Ambaſſadors ;, and they 


Pax al- 


lowed to 


lowed tO frm this Decree, and readily offer themſelves to be inliſted. 


TRT. 


make the old affair of the Agrarian Law heir pretence. The Senate get 


the better of this oppofition, by decreeing that the infantry ſhall bereafter have 
Pay out of the publick treaſury during the ſervice. The People joyfully con- 
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$. I. The Romans inveſt Veli. In the two firſt years of the fiege (which laſt- 348. 
ed ten) there is little ation. Tbe third year (350 of Rome) the Tribunes of 350. 
the Commons made a ftir about the hardſhip the ſoldiers ſuffer by being detain- 
ed in the camp all the winter. Appius Claudius, Military Tribune, (grand- 8 
fon of the Decemvir) aſſembles the People and inveighs againſt their Tribunes dg v. 
for their ſeditious behaviour. His harangue has little eſfecs; but a loſs which. 
the befiegers ſuſtain before the place, animates the Plebeians with a zeal to puſh | 
on the ſiege with vigour. 'The Senate for the firſt time allow pay to TE Far al- 
Horss. F. II. The year following; Sergius and Virginius (two of the Mi- tefHonsz. 
litary Tribunes) having the conduct of the fiege, quarrel and divide the troops 35r. 
between them. The Faliſci and Capenates (People of Hetruria) come to the 
aſſiſtance of the Veientes, and fall upon one fide of Sergius's camp, while the 
beſieged ſally out and attack ibe otber. Virginius refuſes to aſſiſt his Collegue , 
the troops of the latter are routed. Hereupon tbe two Generals are both re- 
called. All the Military Tribunes of this year are obliged to abdicate, and 
new ones are choſen, The Tribunes ef the Commons raiſe ſuch diſturbances 352. 
at Rome about tbe levies, that in the election of thoſe Magiſtrates. the People 
cannot agree in the choice of more than eight. The majority of thoſe eight name 
% more, in defiance of the Trebonian Law. C. Trebonius, one of the pre- 
ſent Tribunes, draws the hatred of the People upon three of bis Collegues on 
this account, but they artfully divert it from themſelves by turning it againſt 
Sergius and Virginius' (be Generals of the laſt year) who are both fined for 
miſconduct. F. HI. The Tribunes renew the domeſtick broils : But all is qui- Puzneran 
eted by the chuſing ſome Plebeians into the Military Tribuneſhip. At the * 
elections the Comitia chuſe five Plebeians to that dignity, and only one Patrician. zunks. 
The arms of the Republick proſper, but there happens a great mortality among 353- 
men aud cattle, To avert this evil the ceremony of the Lectiſternium is obſerved, 
§. IV. The Senate take advantage of the People's fears and ſuperſtition, to get . 
te Military Tribunefhip for Patricians only ; pretending that the Gods were 355. 
angry at the choice, which bad been made of Plebeians to that Magiſtracy. 5 
The lake of Alba overflotus. This being looked upon as a prodigy, and an odd 
Veientan ſoldier baving delivered a prophecy, that Veii ſbould not be taten 
before the water of that lake was all run out, Deputies are ſent from Rome to 
conſult the Oracle of Delphos. Theſe return the next year with an anſwer 386. 
agreeable to the old man's prophecy. Canals are made to drain the lake. Some de- 
Felt being diſcovered in the inaugration of the preſent Military Tribunes, they 
all abdicate, and fix new ones are choſen all Plebeians. Their adminiſtration not 357. 
being proſperous, Camillus is named Dictator. F. V. He takes Veii by ſap. - Camillue 


takes Veit. 
ge CHAP ax 
8. I. The People are much diſpleaſed with Camillus on account of ſome ſingu- 


* larities in the pomp of bis triumph; but much more for demanding back from them 
You. I. | * ä a tenth 
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* a tenth part of the ſpoil of Veii, to diſcharge a vow which be had made to Apol- 
| Io juſt before the aſſault, and which be had afterwards forgot. The Roman La- 
| 358 dies contribute their Jewels to make a golden vaſe for Apollo. F. Il. The next 
1 | ; year (tbe Republick being under the Government of fix Military Tribunes, all 
„ > Patricians) Sicinius Dentatus, a Tribune of the Commons, propoſes that half 
* of the Senators, Knights, and People of Rome ſbould remove to Veii, and ſet- 
| . _ tle there. After much ſtruggle Camillus and the other Senators bring this pro- 
359 Jet-to nothing.. F. III. Camillus is choſen one of the fix Military Tribunes 
for the year following, and to him is committed the. condutt of the war againſt 
\ | the Faliſci. He befeges Falerii their capital city, A ſchool-maſter to whom 
Ihe ſons of 1he chief inbabitants of the place are committed for education, be- 
trays his truſt, and puts all the children inis the bands of Camillus.. The Ro- 
ll man deteſting botb the treachery andthe trailer, makes \the boys whip bim back 
i Again into the town. The Faliſci moved by ibis geuerous action, ſubmit to the 
l! | Romans, who graut them peace on ihe condition only of paying the expences of 
the Campaign. During this tranſaFion, two of Camillus's Collegues gain a 
vitlory over the Aqui, S. IV. The People, when the time comes for elefiing 
their Tribunes, chuſe to the ſame office thoſe of tbe old ones who bad appeared. 
for the propeſal of removing half the People to Veii. On tbe other band, the 
260. Patricians get Conſular Government reſtored. L. Lucretius and Servius Sul- 
pitius ars elected Conſuls. Sicinius tbe Tribune, Author of the projet of go- 
[ | ing to Veii, gets two ef his late Collegues fined for having oppoſed it. This 
| projet is debated in an Afſembly of. the People, and rejeded by. a majority of 
1 only one tribe; The Senate decree ſeven acres of the lands of Veii to every free- 
J 36. man of Rome. 5. V. L. Valerius and M. Manlius are choſen Conſuls for the 
| next year. The Volſinienſes, @ People of Hetruria, take arms againſt Rome. 
| 5 T he Canſiels being ſeized with a contagious diſtemper, reſign the Faſces. An In- 
| terregnum enſues. Audiben fix Military Tribunes are elected iu the Government. 
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3622 = F. I. An accuſatian is brought againſt Camillus, for baving taten to his own 

— 75 ſame. part of ihe ſpoil of Fei. To avoid the diſgrace of a condemnation, be 

niſhed. banybes himſelf. F. II. Sbertiy after, Cluſium in Hetruria being beſieged by 

Brzanus 48% Gauls 22 Brennus, the Iubabitants implore the affiſtence of the 

Romans. Three Brothers of the name af Fabius are ſent Ambaſſadors from 

Rome te mediate à peace between the contending. powers. Brennus gives them 

4 baughty reception. The Fabii young: and indi{creet,. having entered tbe town, 

put tbemſelues at the bead of the Cluſtans, and make à ſally with them againſt 

be behiegers. Q. Fabius with his own hand kills one of their Captains. Bren- 

nus provaked at this breath of the lot of nations, raiſes the Siege, and marches 

* 'ftrait towards Rome. He ſends a Herald, and demands that the Ambaſ- 

ſadors be delivered up io him. The Romans, inftead of complying with 1his 

| demand, chuſe the Fabii to the Military Tribuneſhip, and place them at the 

2363. head vf tht army which is io at again the Gauls. F. III. Brennus gives 
tl Romans 4 total ouerthrow: an the banks. of the Allia. The third day af 
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ter the Battle, he enters Rome, the gates of it being left open, moſt of the ci- 
tizens fled, and the Senate, with all they were capable to bear away, retired 

into the Capitol. Brennus finds about 80 venerable old men, wwho had devoted 
themſelves to death, fitting in the Forum in robes and chairs of ſtate. They 

are all ſlain. The, Capitol is inveſted, and the City burnt. F. IV. Camillus Rows 
(who in bis exile reſided at Ardea) pats himſelf at the head of the Ardeates, drt. 
ſurprizes and cuts off fome detachments of Gauls ſent out to plunder the country. 
Upon the report of this action, the Romans, who were diſperſed about the ter- 
ritory of Rome, aſſemble, and ſend a_ requeſt to bim to be their General. He 
declines it; till a yeang man, diſpatched away to the Capitol for that purpoſe, 
brings him from the Senate a commiſſion, which conſtitutes him Dictator. 5. V. 
While Camillus is aſſembling an army, the Gauls attempt to ſcale the Capitol 
in the night. Their approach to the ramparts is diſcovered by the cackling of ſome 


geeſe. The aſſailants are repulſed, chiefly by the bravery of M. Manlius. Ca- M. Man- 


millus hinders all proviſions from coming to the enemy. F. VI. Both befiegers _ 
and beſieged being diſtreſſed by famine, bey enter nyon'a treaty. The Romans 

are to purchaſe a peace with rooo Ih. wenght of gold: While the gold is wergb- 
ing, Camillus arrives: He breaks off the treaty, and forees. the Gauls 10 raije 
the fange and quit the country. F. VI. Rome being defiroyed, the Tribunes 362. 
renew che propaſal of removing to Veii. Camillus (who is continued in the 
Dictatorſhip the whole year) oppoſes it wwith great zeal; but an accidental word 
of a centurion is,what determines the People to tay and rebaild the city. Man- 
lius # rewarded. Q. Fabius the Ambaſſador, tube by his hlameable condut? 
bad provoked the Gauls againſt Rome, kills bemſelf to avoid a pablick condem- 
nation. F. VIII. Before the end of the next year (during which the Common- 365. 


wealth is governed by fix Military Fribunes) the Crrv is entirely BBU T. bak. 
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Book III. 


THIRD BOOK. 


From the year of Rows 365, when the City was 
- REBUILT, after the burning of it by the Gavrs, to 
the year 489, when the Romans, having ſubdued 


ALL ITaLy, began the firſt Punicx or CarTraci- 


NIAN WAR. 


e . 


F. I. The Nations bordering upon the Roman State reſolve, if poſſible, to 
cruſh it before it can recover its former ftirength. The Military Tribunes march 
an army againſt the:Volſci and Latines, but by ill conduct ſuffer it to be incloſed 
by the enemy. Camillus bereupon is, a third time, named Dictator; be raiſes 
new. forces, reſcues the army in diſtreſs, and forces ibe enemy's camp, after 

E ſubdues the Volſci, and recovers 
366. Suttium from the Hetrurians. F. II. The next year (when the Commonwealth. 
| is again governed by Military Tribunes) ihe Roman armsproſper abroad. The 


which be takes the capital city of the Æ 


Four nem year following is @ year of peace. Four new TRIIES are added to the 


Tribes. TWENTY-OR E. F. III. The: expefation of a new war makes the Romans 
chuſe Camillus to be one of the fix Military Tribunes for the next year. He 
leads the Roman troops, firſt againſt the Volſci of Antium, and then againſt 

' 4be Hetrurians ; and has ſucceſs in both expeditions. The Latines and Her- 


367. 


363. 


269. 


nici ſubmit. 


: CH a P. 


& I. The next year Military Tribunes being again choſen to the Government, 
M. Manlius (who ſaved the Capitol) uſes ſuch methods to make himſelf popu- 


lar, as alarm the Senate. 


They name A. Cornelius Coſſus Dictator. He 


ſummons Manlius to appear before him. Manlius not anſwering direfAly to 
the Dictator's queſtion is commilied to priſon, Coſſus ſoon after reigns the 
Dictatorſhip. The Senate fearing the rage of the People, who are devoted 
to Manlius, ſet him at liberty. F. II. Camillus ts choſen one of the Military 
Tribunes for the next year. Two of the Tribunes of the Commons impeach 


M. Man- Manlius of Treaſon, and, by ſentence of the People, be is thrown beadlong 
nus 4e from the T arpeian rock. | 8 


HAF. 


} 


5 


CHAP. III. 2 
& I. During the fix following years, and the beginning of the ſroeh, 


Rome is almoſt intirely free from civil diſſenſiuns; but wars are carried on 
abroad againſt the Præneſtini and Volſci, with very little interruption. Ca- 
millus being one of the Military Tribunes in the year 373, gives a remark- 
able proof of his moderation, wken diſreſpectfully treated by one of his Col- 


CHAP. Is. 
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$. I. The lower ſort of the People of Rome are over-awed and oppreſs'd 7. 


by the Great and the Rich ; and the Commons in general loſe that ſpirit and 
courage they formerly had in contending with the Nobles. F. II. In the mid 
of this extreme dęjection, the vanity of a woman ſets three bold and enterpriz- 
ing men at work to raiſe the fortune of the Plebeians higher than ever, and t 
obtain even the dignity of the Conſulſhip for perſons of that order. The 
three who form this deſign are M. Fabius Ambuſtus, tbe Lady's Father, 
(a Patrician) C. Licinius Stolo, ber Huſband (a Plebeian) and L. Sextius, 
another Plebeian of great diſtinftion. The two latter having obtained the 
office of Tribunes of the People, propoſe a law for the reſtraining of Uſury, Li 


C 


INIAN- 


another to prohibit any citizen from poſſeſſing more than 500 acres of land, L- 


and a third to reſtore the Conſulate, and make it an eftabliſh'd rule for tbe 
future, that of the two Conſuls one ſball indifpenſably be à Plebeian. The 
Senate and Patricians on this occaſion gain over to them eight of the Tri- 
bunes, «who pronouncing the word Veto when the affair is brought before the 
Tribes, quaſb the whole projet? for the preſent. F. III. Licinius and Sex- 
tius in revenge, and to gain their point, being continued in the office of Tri- 
bunes of the Commons, oppoſe and hinder for four years ſucceſſtvely any 
election of Military Tribunes ; and the Republick falls into a kind of anarchy. 
But, in the fifth year, a new war breaking out obliges them to deſiſt from 
their oppoſition , and then. fix Military Tribunes, all Patricians, are choſen 
to the government. The war continuing, Military Tribunes are again elected, 
and theſe too are fix men of the Patrician order. Nevertheleſs, as Fabius Am- 
buſtus happens to be one of the number, Sextius and Licinius, Daving bis coun- 
tenance and aſſiſtance, take this opportunity to renew their propoſal of the three 
I aws; to which they add a fourth, importing, that Ten Guardians, inflead of 
Two, ſhall have the care of the Sybilline Books, and that of theſe ten, five ſhall 
be Plebeian. The determination of the whole affair is ſuſpended on account 
of the abſence of ſo many Citizens, as are employed in the war. F. IV. The 
next year the Republick has again ſix Patrician Governors, but the Senate is 
obliged to bave recourſe to a Dictator, and Camillus is rais'd (a fourth time) 
to that dignity. He diſperſes by his authority an aſſembly of the Tribes, 


378. 


382. 


383. 


xxviii CONTENT 8. Bock III. 
ꝛqbich the Tribunes had convened in order to get the Laws paſſed; and 
preſently after re/igns bis peſt. F. V. P. Manlius ig choſen Dictator in his 


Plebeian room. This Dictator names @ Plebeian to be bis General of the Horſe, 
General of the 


firſt inſtance of ſuch a nomination. The Tribunes having -@ ſupreme © 

the Horte. „fate A abel W rem, int of Yuſting res- Gal, ale fal 

vigour; but the People tbemſelves grow cold and indiſferent as to that part 

of the projet? which relates to the Conſulate. Sextius and Licinius, en- 

| 2 bereat, tell them plainy in a general aſſembly, that either that lau, 

obich qualifies Plebeians for the Confulate, ſhall paſs, or none; and that if 

they perſiſt in ſuch ingratitude to their protectors, they will no longer ſerve. 

in the office of the Tribuneſhip. Appius Claudius (grandſon of the De- 

cemvir) makes à ſpeech, expatiatiug on the inſolence ſhewn in ſuch a decla- 

ration. The deciſion of the affair is put off, Soon after the Commons 

obtain the Lat concerning the Sybils Books, and then ſuffer neto Military 

336. Tribunes 0 d choſen, all Patricians. F. VI. The 'conteft relating to the 

_ other Laws it revived with great beat, but is again ſuſpended by the ap- 
proach of an army of Gauls. Camillus c appointed Dictator (a fifth time.) 

He defeats the enemy, and bas a Triumph at bis return to Rome. F. VII. 

The Tribunes Sextius and Licinius being reſolved to carry their point, ſum- 

mon the Tribes aud proceed immediately to take the voices. Upon the Dicta- 

 tor's oppo/inz their" meaſures, they ſend an officer to ſeize him and carry bim 

0 priſon. This cauſes 'a great commotion and ſtruggle. The Dictator and 

Senate retire to the Senate houſe % confider what is beſt to be done, and 

lb come to à reſolution 0 concede that one of the Conſuls may dé a Plebeian. 

PLEBELAN. Hereupom the Centuries cbuſe L. Emilius and L. Sextius (be Tribune) 10 

Consor. he Conſulate. But now” the Senate refuſe to confirm the eletion of the 

latter, which occaſions new and warm contentions. The Dictator, to quiet 

them, propoſes, that the” prerogative of judzing in civil cauſes be taken from 

Pzarors. b Conſulate, and Prætors he appointed to perform that funiion, and that 
- theſe Prætors be akoays Patricians. Hereto both parties agree, and the Se- 

327 nate acguieſce in having a Plebeian Comſul. 5. VIII. The” Cutule dile- 

eee ſhip is gabi d in favour of the Patricians. The Tribunes ſoon after ab- 

384 tain, that Plebeians may ve chofen to the Curule Aadilzſb — Y. IX. The 

next year, L. Genueius and Q. Servilius being Conſuls, a dreadful plague 

v Rome (carries off many perſons of diftenetion, among whom is the great 

ca Cams. r 


39. F. I. In the following Conſulate (of C. Sulpicius and C. Licinius Stolo) 
the plague continuing, and the Romans, to remove it, having in vain tried 
zbe ſuperſtitious ceremony of the Lectiſternium, they endeavour to appeaſe 
. the Gods by inſtituting to their honour the Scenic Brews. This expedient 

399% 41 ſ% failing, they try another the next year (L. Emilius (the 2d time) and 


Cn, — 
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Cn. Genucius being Conſuls) which is to create a Dictator to drive a Nail 
into the wall of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. The plague ceaſes ; but L. Manli- 
L. Manlius Imperioſus the Dictator is unwilling io reign bis authority, 5 
and uſes violence to make the People lift themſelves for a war with the Her- 
nici, The Tribunes however oblige him to abdicate; and in the following 
| Conſulate of Q. Servilius and L. Genucius (Soth Conſuls @ 2d lime) be is 391. 
cited by the Tribune Pomponius to anſwer for his miſcondu# during bis 
Dictatorſnhip, and particularly for bis cruelty to bis own ſon, named Titus. 
| The ſon, who was in the country, hearing of what had paſs'd, comes to 
Rome, ſurprizes Pomponius in his bed, and, by threatening to ſtab him, 
makes bim ſwear to deſiſt from the proſecution. The People, pleaſed with 
the filial' piety of young Manlius, give him ſoon after the poſt of Legionary 
Tribune (or Colonel.) F. II. In this ſame year the earth opens on 
a ſudden in the midſt of the Forum, and continues open to the great terror 
of the City. M. Curtius, a young Patrician, moved by an ebſcure anſwer Cuxrius. 
of the Augurs, who bad been thereupon conſulted, leaps into the gulph com- 
pletely. armed and on horſeback. Some authors ſay, that the earth immediate- 
ly cloſed. F. III. The Conſul Genucius, be FiRsT PLEBEIAN Rome Prenzian 
44 ever placed at the head of an Army, conducts the war againſt. the uRERAL. 
 Hernici. He falls into an ambuſh, bis Legions are routed, and be himſelf 
ain. This diſaſter is imputed by the Patricians to the anger of the Gods on 
account of the profanation of the Augural Ceremonies, by inaugurating a 
Plebeian, The ſurviving Conſul names Appius Claudius Dictator, who, 
carrying on the war, gains a victory, but with great loſs. F. IV. The 392. 
People, . notwithſtanding the clamours of tbe Patricians, chuſe Licinius 
Stolo (that famous Plebeian) a 2d time to the Conſulate, They give bim 
for. a Collegue C. Sulpicius Peticus. But ihe Tyburtes revolting ſoon af- 
ter, and it being ſuſpedled that they were encouraged to this revolt by à ſe- 
cret promiſe of aſſiſtance from the Gauls, it is thought neceſſary to create a 
Dictator, T. Quin&ius Pennas is named to that dignity. The Gauls ad- 
vance within three miles of Rome, incamping 6n the banks of the Anio. 
The Romans pitch their camp on the oppoſite fide, a bridge parts the two 
armies. On this bridge young Manlius in /ingle combat flays the mightieft T. Manli- 
champion of the Gauls, a man of gigantick ftature; which accident ſo diſ- un Tor- 


; . : . . uatus. - 
courages them, that they leave their camp in the night and in confuſion. 
The next year (in ibe Conſulate of M. Fabius Ambuſtus and C. Pœtelius ,,,, 


Libo) % Gauls appear again in the neighbourhood of Rome; and the Ro- 
mans (under the conduct of Servilius Ahala, created Dictator) once more de- 
feat them. The [wa Conſuls make war with ſucceſs againſt the Tyburtes. 
and ihe Hernici. = „ | 
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408. 


409. 
ſul a ſecond time) and T. Manlius (Conſul a ſecond time) appoint P. Valerius 


cum, and burns it. The Secular Games are celebrated for the ſecond time 
according to Faſt. Cap. F. VI. The next year's Conſuls, M. Fabius Dorſo 
and S. Sulpicius Camerinus, name L. Furius Camillus to be Dictator (a fe- 


cao id time) on occaſion of a war with a new enemy, the Aurunci. Furius over- - 


410. 


Decius 


4171. ; 


throws them in battle, and at bis return builds a Temple, which he bad vowed, 
during the afiion, to Juno Moneta. The year following, the Romans imagin- 


ing that the Goddeſs, conformable to ber name Mox k TA, admoniſh'd them by 


Pradigies of the impending wrath of the Gods, C. Marcius Rutilus (now Con- 
to be Dictator, #0 order the Celebration of the Feriæ Latinæ. 
LEE 0 HAP. VIII. 
5. I. N the Jucceeding adminiſtration of M. Valerius Corvus (a third time 
Conful) and Cornelius Coſſius Arvina, Bappens the rigsT Rur ruRk be- 
tween the ROMANS and SAMNITES, on occaſion of a war which the latter bad 


: carried on with ſucceſs againſt the people of Capua in Campania. The Cam- 


panians, '#o engage the Romans 10 ſuccour them in their diſtreſs, make a ſur- 


. rendry of ibemſelves and their country to the Republick. Hereupon Valerius is 


 SAMNITE 


: 
5 
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directed to march an army into Campania, aud Cornelius to carry tbe war into 
Samnium. Valerius, in an action with the Samnites, has the advantage. 
$. II. Cornelius, on tbe other. band, by an imprudent march, brings his army 
into danger of being entirely cut off * by the enemy; however, he is delivered out 


e his difficulty by a ftratagem, ſugptſted. and executed by a Legionary Tribune 
named P. Decius Mus; and preſenth after, following the advice of the ſame De- 
cius, be gains 'a\vitzory over the Samnites, who loſe 30,000 men in the action. 


Decius is remarded with many bonours. &. III. Valerius obtains a ſecond victory 
over the Samnites in Campania, Theſe ſucegſſes make the Romans reſpected abroad. 
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6. I. C. ManivsRutilus.is:elefed (be fourth time)! 10 the Conſulate, and 


wih him Q. Servikus Abala. The former marches an army into Campania. 


He: finds 4 general drt f manners im fore Cobvrts of Roman ſoldiers, 
wha: bad- beew left in Capua all the witer'; and diſovers tha they hal plotted 
10 mate that lctightful City their own, and to ſettle rbere. To diſappoint” this 
ſcheme;«be- artfully romrives* to ſend arg the moſt mittinous and enterprizing, 
length ſuſpeBling ir, are\dlarmed with the apprebenjion of puniſhment.” All the 


„ f 5:of-onr'Cobott-defert. - Fhojd\baving poſted themſetves advamtugtvuſiy nur 
Anxun, am jookuyoimd iy rat mn ef -maletontents from the City and the 
_ Comps" They fare on Quinctius, an odd ſoldiet, cube they find employed in 
©” © bufbandry, tobe Ibeir ldd 10 conduli them to Reme. Valerius Corvus is 


bereupon named Dictator, o mateb un army againft the mulmærra He metts 


| thens tight miles from Rome, tome? to pariey with them; and, being a nam er 

ban beloved i ſoldiers; prevails with tbem "tp" ſabmit; yet the "Rebels, 
Vatan partionyvobtainfort vomeffions from bs Republicgs oo 
4521 8 f 3 4 | | 7 | 
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Book III. 


CONTENT S. 


$- I. The Romans, by theſe condeſcen/ions to the Rebels, loſy credit among 


their neighbours. Privernum rævolis, but is quickly reduced by C. Plautius 4» 


Hypſ=us (now the 2d time Conſul.) His Collegue L. Emilius lays waſte. the 
country of the Samnites, who thereupon ſue for peace, and an alliance with 
Rome, Theſe being obtained, they furn their arms once more againſt the Si- 
dicini, ab being refuſed ſuccour by the Senate at Rome, even upon the terms 


of being ſubje2 to the ee, give themſelues ta the Latines, already in 


arms, to recover their in [2 
army, formed of theſe three nations, enters Samnium, but ſpon retires. F. II. 
The Samnites ſend an embaſſy to the Republick, to complain of ber ſuffering the 


ependence. The Campanians join the Latines. An - 


Latines and Campanians 10 commit hoſtilities in Samnium. - They receive an 


anſwer unſalisfatftory to them, offen/ive to the Campanians, and which, ſeem- 
ing to betray a ſenſe of weakneſs in the Romans, elates the ſpirits of the La- 
tines. Manlius Torquatus 7s promoted (a 3d time) ta the Conſulate with P. 
Decius Mus. Alexander King of Epirus, uncle of Alexander ihe Great, 
comes into Italy on the invitation of the Tarentines, to make war with the 
Btuttians, and concludes an alliance of friendſhip with Rome. F. III. The 
Romans ſummon ten of the Latine Chiefs to appear at Rome, and give ac- 
count of their preparations for war. The Latine Council ſend L. Annius 
with nine more to Rome, to demand, as the condition of renewing the alliance 
between the two nations, that one of the Conſuls and half of the Senate of 


Rome be for the future choſen out of the LaTines. This demand is re- Lavine © 
jeBled with indignation, and war is declared. F. IV. Manlius and Decius Wan. 


having marched two armies into the field, and incamped near the enemy; dream 


bath F them the ſame dream concerning the event of the war. F. V. The Severity of 
anius 

| 72 . 134 > | Torqua» 

combat with one of the enemies officers, tho" he proved viftorious; becauſe * gy 


Conſul Maalius cauſes bis own ſon to be bebeaded, for having fought in fingle 
had. fought without. leave from his General. F. VI. The Romans come 1 


4 battle with the Eatines. © The wing where the Conſul Decius command; Devote- 


4134 


beginning to loſe ground, be, to recover the day to his. party, and pùrſuant to Pac . 


the interpretation which bad been given of bis dream, de votes himſelf to 
death, ruſhing alone into the thickeſt of the. enemy. His troops getting freſb 
courage and ſtrengib from ſuperſtition, and Maalius conducting the battle with 
great till, ihe Latines are totally routed, and fly to Minturnz. Manlius 
gives them a ſecond overthrow, after which both they and the Campanians 
ſubmit, and are maſt of them diſpoſſeſs'd of their lands, F. VII. In the fel. 


Decius. 


N 


414. 


lowing Conſulate of Q. Publilius and T. Emilius ſome of the Latines rebel, I 


and form two armies. Publilius ſucceeding in an expedition againſt one 
tbem, is decreed-a Triumph. Emilius, not having equal ſucceſs againſt the 
other, is refuſed that honour. Hereupon bt inveighs again the Senate, and 


incites-the People to ſedition ; and becauſe the Senate, to prevent diſturbances, 


order him to name a Dictator, be in my nominates to that dignity bis Ple- 


beian Collegue. The Dictator, during 


EK 2 power 


s whole adminiſtration, employs bis 


xxxiv ED NT EN TS. Book III. 
power and influence for the advantage of the Plebeians and obtains ſome laws 
in their favour. The Senate to pique Emilius, tender of his honour, enable the 
415+ next year's Conſuls, I.. Furius Camillus and C. Mænius, to finiſh with glory 
', _ the war which be bad left unfiniſhed. F. VIII. The Romans determine the 
— fate of the ſeveral conquered Cities. The Latines, from being Allies, are 
, a SR een) Gab ona 

35 A F. XI. . 
26. F. I. In the following Conſulate of C. Sulpicius Longus and P. Zlius 
3 cetus, PuBLIL1Us, 75% a Plebeian, obtains the PR &TORSHIP ; /o that all 
— the great Dignities in the State, except thoſe of the Prieſthood, are now com- 
mon to the two Orders. Fram this year 416, to the year 425, the moſt me- 

morable events are, The invention of Moveable Towers and Cover'd Galleries, 

4:8. by the Conſul M. Valerius Corvus (in the year 418) at the fiege of Cale, the 
cbief City of the Auſones, allies of the Sidicini. The Republick's changing 

the cuſtom of raiſing a new army upon every change of Conſuls. The reduction 

Two new gf ze Sidicini (Probably in 420.) The addition of two new Tribes (in 421) 
422, jo the 27 old ones. A plot formed (in 422) by ſome hundreds of Roman Wo- 
Friverna- men 30 poiſon their Huſbands. The revolt of Privernum (in 423) the reduc- 
a; ion f that City (in 424) and the courageous and noble anſwer given by one of 
ihe Citizens, when queſtioned by the Roman Senate concerning the conduit 

wwhich the Privernates would obſerve for the future. | | 105 


„ II 
12. 6. I. The next year (in the conſulate of C. Plautius Proculus and P. Cor- 
nelius Scapula) be Romans give umbrage to the Samnites, by planting 4 
Calony in their neigpbbourbood. And the Palæpolitans mate an irruption in- 
tobe Roman Territory. F. II. A remarkable inſtance of the Romans ab- 
VBDeoorreice of Malice, in the proſecution of a criminal. F. III. The Faſces be- 
| 426. ing transferred to Q. Publilius (ow 4 2d time Conſul) and L. Cornelius 
Z Lentulus, the former marches an army. againſt the Palzpolitans. Cornelius 
incamps another near Capua, to keep in awe the Campanians, who are thought 

tc be gain d over by the Samnites, between whom and the Republick there is a 
427 mew rupture. F. IV. The next year's Conſuls, C. Patelius Libo and L. 
Papitius Mugillanus, having ibeir forces ſtrengtbened by the Lucanians, 

and Apulians, take ſome Towns from the Samnites. And Publilius (who 
with he Title of Pxoconsul is continued at . the bead of the ſame army be 

bad commanded; the loſt year when Conſul) takes- Palzpolis by means of 4 

© fratagemlaid and executed by twa of ihe Citizens. For this exploit Publilius, 
| A Procon--thg* but a Proconſul, is decreed. a TRIuurk. F. V. The Tarentines Bav- 
umphs. in loft their protector King Alexander of Epirus, and being jealous of the 
| growing power of Rome, by an artful- ſtratagem deprive ben of all aſſiſtance 
from the Lucanians, ſeducing them into a league with the Samnites. F. VI. 
& Law in. About this time the infamaus paſſion of a Roman, named Papirius, for one 


= 
. ors #% - 


o bis . inſolvent Debtors, occafions the paſſing of. a law et Rome, whereby 
REDITORS. are diſabled from ſeizing. the Perſons. of their DEBroxs. 
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3; S RAT ( 
F. I. TheVeſtini, a People on the coaſt of the Adriatick ſea, take arms againſt 


Rome, in the Conſulate of L. Furius Camillus and D. Junius Brutus. Brutus 423. 
defeats them in battle, S. II. Camillus, who was to a againſt ihe Samnites, 22 


falling fick, names to the Dictatorſhip L. Papirius Curſor, who appoints 
Quintus Fabius Rullianus 1 be his General of the Horſe. The Dictator 

having taken the field againſt the Samnites, returns ſoon after to Rome on ac-- 
count of ſome Religious Scruple, but firſs forbids Fabius to baaard a battle 
with the enemy during bis abſence. Fabius nevertheleſs attacks the Samnites, 
and gains a notable victory; after which be burns all the ſpoil, that it may not do 


Bonour to the Dictator, by being carried in his Triumphal Proceſſion. Papirius 


Baſtens back to the camp to puniſh his diſobedient General of the Horſe. Fa- 

bius is reſcued out of the bands of the Lictors, and eſcapes to Rome, His. 
- father immediately gets the Senators together, in order to obtain a favourable- 
«decree for bim. Papirius arrives on a ſudden, takes bis place in the Senate, 
and orders his Lictors to ſeize young Fabius. © The father bereupon appeals to 
tbe People. Papirius, ho* the thing is unprecedented, does not diſpute the 
legality of the appeal; but the People themſelves, -when the affair comes before 
them, are unwilling to interpoſe their Authority; they chuſe rather to become 
interceſſors with the Dictator, who at their requeſs pardons the offender. 

FS. II. Papirius returns to the camp with a new General of the Horſe, and 
finding his army ill- affected to him, becauſe of his ſeverity in command, changes 

bis manner ona ſudden, becomes familiar with his ſoldiers, and in a little time 

gains their affetlions. After which be reduces the Samaites ta ſue for peace. 

$. IV. The Senate grant the Samnites only 4 year's iruce, which ihe latter 
break ſo ſoon as they bear.that Papirius has quitted the Dictatorſhip: They 
are joined by the Apulians. Litle progreſs is made in the war this year, when 
C. Sulpieius Longus and Q. Aulius Cerretanus are Conſuls. But their 

ſucceſſors, Q. Fabius (who had ben General of the Horſe to Papirius) and 
I. Fulvius Curvus, by feilfub conduct obtain a compleat.uifory over the ene- 

"my. F. V. TheSamnirtes repenting of their breach of tbe Truce, endeavour 10 

| pacify ihe Romans by making reſtitution of what plunder they. had taken con- 
trary to the faith of ihe Treaty. 7 8 | 


3 CHAP. XIV. 


0 
N Fabius. 


£299 


430. 


4 


§˖. I. The Samnites being refuſed a Peace, notwithſtanding the ſatisfafion | 


they have. made for the breach of the Truce, prepare to carry on the war with 
wigeur : and they appoint one Pontius, an able officer, to be their General. At 
Nome T. Veturius and Sp. Poſthumius are choſen Conſuls, Pontius by 4 
Hratagem draws theſe Generals with their Legions into a dangerous paſs (called 


4.3% 


afterwards the Caudine Forks) where they are ſurrounded by the Samnites, Caudine 
und bave no poſſibility of forcing their way out of it. The Samnite General Forks. 


being undetermined in what manner 10 treat the Komans, ts adviſed by. bis 
fatter, either in a friendly way to ſet them all free, or without mercy to cul them 
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all off. The ſon, rejefing this advice, will ſpare the lives of the Romans, but 
demands as the condition, That they all paſs unarm'd under the Yoke, Offi- 
cers and Soldiers; that they engage to draw all their forces out of Samnium, 
and give hoſtages for the performance of this article. The Romans, after 
ſome demur, ſubmit to the terms impoſed, being exhorted to it by L. Lentulus, 
a confiderable Officer in ibe army. The Conſuls, at their return to Rome, 


being aſbamed to appear in public, inſtantly name a Dictator to hold the Co- 


mitia for electing new Conſuls. This election however is not made till the Go- 
vernment falls into an Inter regnum. F. II. And then the Faſces are given to 
Papirius Curſor (a ad time) and to Publilius Philo (a gd time.) The Treaty 
made with the Samnites being laid before the Senate, Poſthumius (one of thoſe 

Conſuls.wwbo had been parties to it) declares that the Roman People are nat 
bound by it, as not being made by their orders; that the honour of the Republick 
will be. ſaved by ſurrendering him and the reſt of the Officers concerned in that 


Trealy to the Samnites, which be moves may be forthwith done. This propoſal 


is approved, and put in execution. by a Fecialis appointed thereto; but Pontius, 
abe Samnite General, reproaching the Romans with baſeneſt and breach of faith, 
refuſes to accept the priſoners in ſatisfaction of the Treaty. F. III. Satricum 


revolts from the Romans; and the Samnites ſurprize Fregellæ, a Roman 
Colony, and, after a promiſe of quarter, burn the inhabitants alive; C. Mæ- 


nius, being appointed Dictator. is take cognizance of treaſonable practices, and 
|  alleaging all canvaſſing for Officers to be Treaſon againſt ihe State, cites ſeveral - 


434+ 


435. 


Two new 
Tribes. 


436. 


| 437+ 


(ii is alliance with the 


433. 


Patricians #0 trial on accuſations of that: ſort ; but he is forced, by the clamour 
of the whole body of the Nobles, to deſiſt ; and being himſelf. accuſed of. the ſame 
crime, abdicates his office, ſtands a trial, and is acquitted. - + | 


HAP. XV. 


. I. Cornelius Lentulus being created Dictator, leads an army againſt the 


Samnites-incamped near Caudium, and gives them a great overtbrow. Pa- 
pirius Curſor, big General of the Horſe, takes from them Lucefia (in Apulia) 
and reſcues: the boo Roman Knights, who bad been given as Hoſtages upon the 


Treaty with Pontius. F. II. Papirius if choſen (a gd time) and Q. Aulius 


Cerretannus (a 2d time) to the Conſulate. The latter takes Ferentum, the 


former recovers Satricum from the Samnites. The Chara#er of Papirius. 
F. III. In the Conſulate of L. Plautjus and M. Follius, à two years Truce is 


granted is ſome Cities of Samnium, The Roman arms proſper in Apulia, 
Campania #s turned into a Roman Præfecture. TWO new TR IB ES are formed, 


- #obich make the whole number 31. F. IV. The next year ( Q E#rmilivs and 


C. Junius Being Conſuls) ll Apulia is ſubdued. Antium receives laws from 


Rome for its future government. The ſucceeding Conſuls, Sp. Nautius and 


M. Popilius, name a Dictator, 10 begin the figs of, Saticula, a Campanian 

Sam nites ; and notwithſtanding that thoſe two great 
men, Papirius Curſor and Publilius Philo, are both choſen (che 4th time) to the 
Confulate for the year following, the carrying on of that fiege is committed ts 
another Dictator Q. Fabius, ihe enemy and rival of Papirius. Fabius-baving 
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taken Saticula, marches to befiege Sora (in the country of the Volſci) which 
bad gone over to the Samnites. By an ariful ſtratagem he defeats the Sam- 
nites in the field, but leaves the fiege of Sora to be finiſhed by the next years 
Conſuls, M. Pætilius, and C. Sulpicius (who is now chaſen the third time.) 439. 
Theſe Generals take Sora by means of a. ſiratagem ſuggeſted to them by a de- 
ſerter from the place. F. V. The Romans ſurprize three Cities of the Auſo- 
nes in one day. Luceria in Apulia rebels, and is again reduced. The Sam- 44e. 
nites are once more defeated in battle by the Romans. The next year, when 
L. Papirius Curſor (@ fifth time) and. C. Junius Brutus (a ſecond time) are 
Conſuls, C. Pœtilius Libo is named Dictator #0 carry on the war. He re- A.. 
covers ſeveral Cities from the Samnites. The year following, when M. Va- 
| lerivs and P. Decius are in the Conſulate, the Romans being alarmed with the 
apprebenfions of a war with all Hetruria, appoint C. Sulpicius Longus Dic- 
tator to condut? it; but no hoſtilities enſue on either fide. 


CHAP. XVI. 


$. I. Appius Claudius, one of the Cenſors of Rome, diſplæaſes the Se- 
nate, by admitting the Sons of Fxzzp Men into that Body, The Peo- 
ple reform this abuſe the next year (when C. Junius (the third time) and . 
Q. Emilius (zhe ſecond time) are Conſuls) and make ſome new regulations. 
$ II. Emilius routs the Hetrurians, 5. III. During the adminiſtration of 443- 
Q. Fabius (a ſecond time Conſul) and C. Marcius, the Cenſor Appius ob/ti- Sr rt 


nately refaſes to quit his office, though bis eighteen months (the legal time for Cunzon.. '_ 
its duration) are expired, E on the favour of the People, becauſe he - 
had made an Aquedutt to bring water to Rome, and a fine road between that | 
City and Capua. He is proſecuted before the People; ſeven of the Tri- 
bunes are againſt bim, but the other three taking bim under their protection, 
he carries his point, and keeps his poſt. | RY 


CHAP. XVIL 


$. I. The Conſul Fabius defeats the Hetrurians in battle near Sutrium. 
He penetrates into the Ciminian Foreſt, deemed impervious ; after which he 
gives the enemy a ſecond. pyertbrow, , 2 II. The Roman army, under the | 
. Conſul Marcius, not having equal ſucceſs againſt the Samnites, and the 1 | | 
Conſul. falling fick, the Senate praers Fabius 1% name Papirius Curſor ( ibe | 
man be moſt bates) to ze Dictator to carry: on that war. Fabius, after. ſome 
Lose with Hime complies. & III. He continues, (with tbe title . Pro- 444. 
conful) 10 conduc? 1he war againſt the Hetrurians, and routs them. ance 
more, though the ſoldiers of their . army had bound themſelves by. oaths o 
conquer, or die.” $. IV. The Diftator Papirius ig no, Jeſs. ſucceſsful. againſt 
the Samnires, who, to raiſe the courage of. their. Treqps, bad given .them 
finer arms than uſual. He returns to Ronie, and, being now very old, re- 
e | . tires 
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45. tires for the reſt of his life from publick bujineſs. F, V. Q. Fabius (a third 
rime) and P. Decius Mus, (a ſecond time) are choſen Conſuls. Fabius condutts 

the war with ſucceſs againſt the Samnites, aſſiſted by the Marſi and Peligni. 
Decius reduces the Hetrurians fo ſue for an Alliance with Rome, but they ob- 

446 Hain only a truce for one year. He ſubdues all Umbria. F. VI. Appius Clau- 
dius, the Cenſor, is choſen to the Conſulate with L. Volumnius. Appius ſtays 
at Rome, while Fabius (in quality of Proconſul) carries on the war proſ- 
peroufly in Samnium, and Volu mnius leads an army with ſucceſs againſt the 

447- Salentines. In the following Conſulate of Q. Marcius and P. Cornelius be 
HERNICI rebel, and are ſubdued , and the SAMNITES are twice defeated. 
448. The Faſces being transferred to Poſthumius Megellus and Tib. Minucius, 
the Romans gain two more victories over the Samnites, but Minucius is ſlain 

449- wn the ſecond battle. F. VII. In the fucceeding Conſulate of Sempronius Sophus 
and P. Sulpicius Saverrio, the Samnites requeſt and obtain a renewal of their 

old alliance with Rome. The apf, who had lately rebell'd, are totally ſubdued. 


Ba : 3 Lak e KS n nenne 

5. I. The renowned Q. Fapivs Being CENSsOR this year, acquires the Jur- 
name of Maximus, fer bis reformation of an abuſe: intraauced..by..Appius, 
wwho bad diſperſed great numbers of the Freed Men and meanęſt of the People 
miuio all the Ruſtick Tribes, thereby to influence the Electious according to bis 
» own humour. (One Flavius, who had been a Scribe, is by the ftreugth of this 
- baſe faction raiſed to. the Curule Ædileſhip.) Fabius reconfines thoſe mean 
450. fellows to the four City Tribes. F. II. The next year (when Cornelius Len- 
tulus and L. Genucius are Conſuls) is ſpent chiefly in ſending Colonies to the 
451. Conquer d Cities. In the ſucceeding Conſulate of IL. ivius Denter and Emilius 
. Fanus Paulus, the art of Painting is introduced at Rome by C. Fabius, ſurnamed 
| PICTOR. 'PxoToR, Cleonymus, ſon of Cleomenes, King of Sparta, brings a fleet upon 
45% the coaſt of Italy, and makes two deſcents there without ſucceſs. F. III. All the 
- following year the Republick is govern'd by two Dictators, ſucceſſively created, 
Q. Fabius and Valerius Coryus. The former 8 an inſurrection of the 
Marſi; the latter obtains a ſignal victory over the Hetrurians, to whom after- 

wards a Truce is granted for two years © 
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453. F. I. In the year of Rome 453, when Valerius Corvus is the fifth time 
| Conſul, and has. Q. Apulius Panſa for bis Collegue, a Law. is paſſed at 
PL.BBBIAN tbe mation of two Tribunes, of ihe name of. Ogulnius, to qualify PLEBEIANS 
Perus for the Pontificate and Augurate. F. Il. The Lex Valeria is confirmed anew. 
Avevss. F. III. Q. Fabius Maximus declines the Conſulſhip, to which the People 
"would 4 raiſe bim, and at his own requeſt obtains the Curule Edilefhip, 
in which office he gains new glx. © 1 4 Þ | 


C H A P * XX 0 

$ I. The Hetrurians break the Truce with Rome, in the Conſulate of 
M. Fulvius Pætinus and T. Manlius Torquatus. Picenum obtains an 
alliance with the Republick. The Conſul Manlius, who was to att againſt the 

. Hetrurians, being killed by a fall from bis horſe, Valerius Corvus is hy every 
voice in the Comitia declared Conſul (the 6th time) to ſucceed him. The very 
-preſence of ſo renowned a warrior ſtrikes à terror into-the enemy ; they quit the 
feld, and retire into their Towns. - (This was the laſt Military expedition of 
that great man, who lived to an hundred years of age. F. II. In the cloſe of 
the following Conſulate of Cn. Fulvius and L. Cornelius Scipio, à report 
being ſpread, that both the Hetrurians and the Samnites (which laft bad broke 
#herr alliance with Rome) were making mighty preparations to attack the Re- 
. publick, the Romans caſt their eyes on. the great Fabius to be one of their 
Conſuls for the. new year, and they oblige him to accept the office contrary to 
bis inclination; but, at his requeſt, gave bim P. Decius Mus (who had been 
Conſul. with bim in the year 44.5) to be his Collegue. The Hetrurians, inſtead 
of taking the field, come to a reſolution to aſe peace; ſo that the Conſuls 
'march their two armies into Samnium, and make terrible devaſtations in that 


e | FAO te Bb 

6. I. Appius Claudius, who two years before bad made a fruitleſs attempt 
10 exclude the Plebeians from the Conſulate, endeavours now with the ſame 
, 0iew 10 get the Conſular Faſces for Fabius and himſelf. Fabius being prefi- 
dient in the Comitia, oppoſps his own re- election; whereupon Volumnius Flam- 


ma, à Plebeian, is joined with Appius in the Conſulſhip. Fabius and De- 


cius (in quality of. Proconſuls) are continued in the command of their reſpefive 


xxxix 


454. 


455 


456. 


457. 


armies for ſir months longer. Fabius binders the Lucanians from joining the | 
Samnites. Decius gains great advantages over the latter, to compleat whoſe - 


Aeſtruction Volumnius marches a new into Samnium. 


$. II. But be Appius 


ſoon after leaves that country to go to the aſſiſtance of his Collegue Appius, much Claudius 


, embarraſſed with a war againſt the Hetrurians, ſtrengthened by a body of Sam- 
"nites and another of Gauls. Appius pretends ' to be diſpleaſed with bis arri-, 
val, upon which Volumnius offers to lead back his army into Samnium: But 
"zhe troops of Appius oppoſe this motion, The united armies of the two Con- 
ſuls come to à battle with the enemy, and totally defeat them. F. III. After 
ibis Volumnius returns into his own province, and gains a new vittory over the 
Samnites, who (after Fabius and Decius, whoſe Proconſulate was expired, 
were returned 40. Rome) had made an 3 into Campania. Ep 
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| CHAP. XXIL 


65 I. Tbe Republick being lar by accounts from of extraor- 
dinary preparations for war by the Hetrurians and on Ago (the Umbri- 


- — Gaus, and Samnites) ele Fabius (the 5th time) zo tbe”. Conſulate, 


und, af bit "requeſt, thr Comitia grant Am Decius ggain for a Collegus, be? 
te ißt Centuries n Voted 4, Ad wean 99 'Voluninins bim/elf 


approves of the 7 xc Hh Arpt ed _ ar! * tie 
45%  Patfician and Plebeian | 1 hoes wits ures K. HI. 
When ibe time comes for te Cons to perch the field, ne Heres the 


conduf3' of the war 2 6 Hecrurſaus . Fabius. Denny (ts. 2 | 
with* the Buinvitr of bis party, . 


ty, . be Plebeianz) refuſes 10 yield that comman 
'bis' Patrician College, A it fall to Bins by lt; and bee jour Port the 
Senate & derree te "the 5 .be Prof dete Beurd 125 the 
canfidt#d s ihe SLA ne 2 9 


Wee 


5 


armies be bat K } near Nou to go bow ch ve gert 77 e 5% 5 
trutians and Umbrians mared atony to 25 ad it, aud im their 7 the 
Conſuls come 40 & battle'with the united Gauls and Samnites. The left t 
F Ide Romans, which Decius commands, being verrifed and ran 
"armed Chariots ad by the Gauls, be, 1s recover the courage of Fog wy 
devotes bimſelf to death in the ſame maner bis father bad done. ow the. like 
.  occafion, After this Fabius obtains a compleat vifery. F. V. Before the ond: 
f 'thr year the Samnites raiſe two new armies, which are routed by the forces: 
Appius, 'now Prazor'of Rome, and 1be Proconſul Volumnius. Rome 
i afflicted 10 . * e . 


. 


Book II, CONTENTS 


CHA P. XXII. 


$. I. L. Poſthumius (ie ſecond time) and NM. Atilius Regulus are choſen 485 


Conſuls. Poſthumius falling fick, the war is carried on againſt the Sam- 


nites y Atilius at the head of only one Conſular army. The. Samnites have 


the advantage in this campaign, iu! Poſthumius, being recovered, brings a 
ſecond Roman army into the Aal: they then retire, and leave. their country 
open to be pillaged. White Poſthumius is employed in taking ſome. of their 
Towns, Atilius marches, to. the relief of Luceria (in Apulia) befeged (as be. 
was told) by the Samnites. He meets the enemy in his way, and comes to. a 


battle with them, the ſucceſs of which. is ſuch, that neither army cares 10 try 


a ſecond engagement. Their ſituation however. forces them to it; and then 
Atilius, by ſingular bravery and till, obtains. the vitiery. F. II. In the mean 
time Poſthumius, without orders from the Senate, leaves Samnium, and 


marches into Hetruria, where be reduces three of the Lucumonies to ſue for 


peace, Nevertheleſs, the Fathers, at bis return to Rome, refuſe bim à Tri- 
umph, becauſe of his irregular proceedings. He obtains it however by the fa- 
our f the People. 5. III. In the new Conſulate L. Papirius Curſor: 
(fon of the famous Papirius) and Sp. Carvilius, the Samnite war is con- 
tinued. The Samnites make 16000 of their ſoldiers bind themſelves. by: oaths 
and imprecations to ” or die, Their whole army. conjiſts of 36000. 
Mile Carvillus lays fiege to Cominium, in the eaſtern extremity of Samnium, 
Papirius leads bis forces againſt the formidable army of the enemy, incamped 


r Aquilonia in Hirpinia, He gains the victory by the. new ftratagem 7 


making the Mulcteers and other ſervants of his army (whom he mounted upon 
\Mules, and ſent to ſome diſtance) appear in the beat of the ation, like a new. 
arm come to bis aſſiſtance. F. IV. Carvilius takes Cominium; after which. 
the teus Conſuls join their forces to compleat the deſtruftion f the Samnites. 
But the war breaking out afreſh in Hetruria, Carvilius leads his army into. 
that country, and reduces the enemy to buy @ iruce for a year. Both the Con- 


ſuls have Triumphs. In this year a Sun-dial is the firſt time ſeen at Rome. Sun 


V. 4 new regulation is made at Rome, relating to the Guardianſhip of 
Gres and another relating to the Publick Games. 2 898 


CH AP. XXIV. 


dial, 


$. I. Q. Fabius Gurges (for of Fabius Maximus) is choſen to the Con- 461, 


wate, though bis father ed his promotion. The Collegue given bim 

2 8 Brutus Scæva. Nas | | 

conduct an army. Junius however being well affiſied by Carvilius, the late 

Conſul, makes a ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Faliſci in Hetruria. But 

Gurges, 6 vanguiſbed in * 
| 1 2 n amnites. 


the one nor the other is weil qualified: to 
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CONTENTS, Book III. 
Samnites. The People of Rome having reſolved to puniſh him, old Fabius 
pacifies them, by offering to ſerve under his ſon the remainder of the Cam- 
paign. Gurges, affiſted by bis Father's. counſel, . obtains a glorious victory 
over the enemy; and Pontius, ihe famous Samnite General, is taken pri- 


A Snake foner, F. II. Ie Romans, 4 put a ſtop lo the Plague, ſend Ambaſſadors." to 


imported 


\ 


to ſtop the b ing from pidaurus the God Eſculapius,  worſhipp d there under the form 


plague. 
462, 


463. 


464. 


467. 


| 468. 


reduces 


| their whole year in works' of peace, and in ſending Colomies to the conguer d. 


of 4 ſerpent. F. III. The God arrives on the beginning of the next Conſulate 
cus. Poſthumius proudly aſſumes to himſelf the condutd' of the war in Sam-- 
nium, without drawing lats with his Collegue, or waiting for a decres of the: 

Senate in his favour. When he comes tute the fel; be, "tontraty to the will. 
of the Senate, obiges Fabius Gurges, 50 *Proconfuly 10 di from: the: 
fiege of Cominium (which bad" Be Tetdken by the Sutanites) and Have it: 10 


him. He takes ir town" And Anorber! Ts Senate, never iheleſs;>10 puniſh 


his diſobedience, mortiſ him in Jeveral inſtances; and in the ſucceeding Conſu- 
late (of P. Cornelius Rufinus and Manius Curius Dentatus) be i, fined by 
the People for a miſdemeanor. during bis Magiftracy. F. IV. The- Conſul. 
Cuxzus (a Hero. Jamois * living in 4 voluntary poverty). neuuses rhe. Sam- 
es 4% % PEACE, which 15 new granted them the au time, un the condi. 
„„ s ˙7— bride, \g. ole 
es SABINIA to 4 fate of i eco to the RepuMitk, and bur i TI. 
umpbs decreed him fo bis exploits in > hear, He i afterwards accuſed of 
embezzling ſome of the” ſpoil taten from | 


the enemy, but is \honourably\ acm 


ted. §. os > genes of Proconſul be carries the war into Lucania, the. 


new Conſuls, M. Valerius Corvinus and Q. Cœdicius Noctua, ſpending. 


Cities. To relieve. the Prætor of Rome, three new judges are, created to: 
try Malefators. The. cruelty of. a Creditor to his Debior,. for | whom: be had. 
conctived an infamous paſſion, occaſions great commotions in Rome in the, 
ſecond Conſulates 'of Q. Marcius Tremulus and P. Cornelius Arviaa, and, 


a new Seceſſion of the People in ibe following year, when M. Claudius. 


Marcellus and C. Nautius Rutilus are. Conſuls. . The Patricians, to 6 
felt a reconciliation, are obliged to make. conceſſions. Fabius Maximus, in 
his old age, is made. Dictator, to finiſh the accommodation ; which done, be- 
preſides in the Comitia,. where: M. Valerius Potitus and C. Elius Pœtus 
are choſen Conſuls. He ſoon. after dies. The year of the new Conſuls. 


proves barren of. great events. 
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§. I. Nothing memorable happens the next year, when C. Claudius Cas * 
nina aud M. Zmilius Lepidus are Conſuls. But in the following Conſulate: 
of C. Servilius Tucca and L. Cxcilius Metellus he Tarentines endeavour: 
privately to ftir an bath old and new enemies againſt Rome. | The Guile, called, 

Fo ors RY 55 I. Senones,, 


* 


Faak HF. CO: N: T--E Ni E807 xliii 
Senones, murder ſome Roman Ambaſſadors, who bad been ſent to perſuade 
them to ueſiſt from the fiege of Aretium in Hetruria; and ihey ſoon after give 

the Roman army, under the conduct of Cæcilius, a terrible overthrow, Curius 
Dentatus revenges ibis defeat by leading an army into the country of the Gauls, 

and laying it waſte. F. II. The next year the Romans, under the Conſuls 47% 
P. Cornelius and Cn. Domitivs,. vangquiſb in battle the Senones, the Boii, 

and the Hetrurians. The Samnites revolt. In the ſucceeding Conſulate of 1. 
C. Fabricius and Q. Rmilius Papus, almoſt all Italy riſes in arms againſt 
tbe Republick. Fabricius defeats the confederate forces of th Lucanians, 
Bruttians, and Samaites. The Romans imagine that the God Mars bad 
feug bt in perſon: for them.” F. III. The Tarentines, ho bad not yet openty The Ta 
appear d againſt: Rome, fall in a hoſtile munner upon a Roman feet, which | 
cbauces ſo came io. their. port. Tbe Romans /end to demand ſatisfatiion. 

Te Tarentines infult the Ambaſſadors. in the moſt outrageous manner, and 

then turn: their tbou his to ſeek an alliance with Pyrrhus King of Epirus, 

and to invite bim into Italy. [A ſhort accaunt of this Prince, and the _ftate 

of bis affairs at this time.] F. IV. The Senate of Rome having long de- 

bated, whether 10 begin a wat inmiediately,with the Tatentines, or to defer it, 
determine for the firſt, 2:4 People, confirm, their Decree. _ IL. AEmilios 472+ 
(who; with Q. Marcius, is not in 5 nartbes an army direftly + 
for Tarentum The nad and ridiculous behaviour of the Citizens on hi ap- 
proach. -. They reſolve to invite Pyrrhus to their 'afſiſtance. | Emilius endea- 

vours to make: them lay aſide this defign, by generouſly releaſing ſome Taren- 

tine priſoners he bad taken. F. V. Pyrrhus accepts the invitation, and ſends 

before bim to. Tarentum the famous Cyneas with 3000 men, who take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Citadel, ee 3 

„HA ARYL ES 

. I. P. Valerius Lzvinus and Tib. Coruncanius are cboſen Conſuls 27 473. 
Rome. Pyrrhus (whoſe Character is given) being arrived at Tarentum Kine u 
(after eſcaping ſeipwreck by a ſtorm which diſper/ed bis Fleet) takes meaſures arives in 
to lurn the Tarentines ſrom the purſuit of Pleaſures, io which they are en- Haly. 
tirely addified; and be makes bimſelf abſolute. maſter in the place. In the. 

mean time the Romans ſend Fabricius ta vit their Colonies and Allies, with 
whom they are fallen into ſome diſcredit, through the villainous bebaviour of © © 
a Legion of Campanian Soldiers, which bad been ſent by the Republick to © 
garriſon Rhegium at ihe requeſt of the. inbabitants, and which had maſſa- Garriſon ol 
cred the Citizens, and ſeized the City for themſelves." F. II. Pyrrhus Bear- Nhesiur. 
ing at Farentuw thas the Conſul Lævinus has march d an army into Luca- 

nia, takes the field. He ſends a letter to the Conſul, incamp'd near Heraclea, 
_ . Fequiring bim to ſubmit the quarrel, between Rome and Tarentum 10 bis ar- 
bitration. Lævinus, in anſwer, returns a defiance. . Pyrrhus takes a view 
.of tbe Roman camp, and admires the order of it; and his confidence of ſuc- 
.ce[s in ibe w ar being thereby. abated, he reſolves to wait for the junction of bis 
allies before he hazards a. baitle;, but bt Romans force him to fight... Fe 

mw N gains 


„„ 


ene © *' 


m1 
Feel. | Tarentum, e with bis army mo. SICILY. 
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gains the victory by means of bis Blepbants. F. III. After this fucceſs Pyr- 
- rhus forms Deſigns upon Capua and Naples. Diſappointed in theſe deſigns, 
be marches towards Rome with an intention to e it. But bearing that 
the Conſul Coruncanius, who had ſubdued all HETRURIA, if coming with 
„ bis wifforious army againſt bim, be marches back into Campania, where 
Levinus having Air mrd bis forces, effers him baitle once more. The King 


Cf Fannict- declines it, and returns to Tarentum. F. IV. Hither F abricius and two 


OI NOTE wid; ren ek ING the ranſom of 

Priſoners. private converſation with F Tan The King re. 
fee ts fnd Oy 9 propoſals of. Peace, one of the: conditions of 
which is to be a releaſe of the Roma: pri -priſoners wit baut Ranſom. Cyneas comes 

to Rome, and employs-all- his arts:to effect his defires ; but the: Senate, moved 
chi by ſpirited punch of Appius Claudius the Civilzan, (now blind) unaxi- 
wouſly refuſe-to enter into any treaty of Peace with the King while: be. continues in 


APPIUS 
CLAUDI- 


US, THE 


Blinp. r Ken returns 8 1 of admiration * the Romans. 


HAP. XXVII. 


Bp 6. 1. . e, de condul3 of their new C 
P. Sulpicius Saverrio and P. Decius Mus, came to & ſecond battle with King 
Pyrrhus, near Ascurun in Apulia, The circumſtances and event of this - 
" alien are not duell knows. Pyrrhus retires to Tarentum, and the Conſuls 
475. into <winter-quariers. 5. II. The year following, uuben C. Fabricius and Q. 
Kailius Pa eee the: Ca ee 
| feet to the afibance of the Romans againſt Pyrrhus, who, fear, will 
invade their dominions in Sicily, if be e conclude a Peace with the Ro- 
mans. (He had been invited -thither by the Sicilians.) The Senate * 
the affiftance offer d, yet enter into a Treaty with 8 F. III. 
Romans aud Epirots ' baving again talen the field, and abe ttob armies hing 
nut & eacb-orber in ibe territory of Tarentum, the Conſuls fend a i 
ter lo be King, giving bim notice of the treachery of bis Phyfician,' who bad 
eher d i priſon bim for a reward. Pyrrhus, in return for their generoſity, 
releaſes the Roman Priſoners, and once more Cyneas to Rome wth 
propoſals of peace, "but to 0 ect. F. IV. e 


CHAP. XXVIIL 


6. Us 1 The fate of Si the time of Py rrhus's arrival there. en. 

476. rapid and extenſive conqueſts in the ifland. F. II. In the mean time the Ro- 
mans c>buſe Cornelius Ruffinus and C. Junius Brutus 4 the Conſulate. 7. beſe 
* ebeir orces againſt the Samnites, advantageouſly - poſted in their 

- mountains, and ſalfer a ſbameful defeat. After this, Ruffinus by a ftrata- 

um takes Grown fr om the Bruttians. Locris ſubmits o the Romans, the 
c bad left there. 


7 $. Ii. 
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. III. The Romans (ander their, ne. Conſuls Q. Fabius Gurges ad . 


Genucius) cantinuing the war with ſucceſs againſt ibe Samnites, Lucanians, 
aud Bruttians, theſe natians ſand.ie intneat Pytrhus uo returm do their: aſiſt- 
ance. The King's affairs in Sicily Leing moxv: in a bad way, De is glad af ſo 


42. 


Bonauralle a pretext to leave the Nand. His fleet, in its return. 4% Italy, is Returns to 


diſperſed and partly deſtroyed by. be Carthaginian Heet. Afuer bis landing 


car Rhegium, be is at(ached in his march to Tarentom. 2) 4 body of Ma- 


mertines (who:bad pafſed abe Sineights.oupreily) a ſuffers: a conſiderable 


Joſs. He lays waſte: the territory af dhe; Loctenſea, m plunders: the Temple 


4 Proſerpine. LIV. Cmius Nentatys (a ade) un L. Cornelius 


; accorntalte, caprice, Bei awvilling. i 1nlift; themſelves: for therrwar, Curius 
_ canfiſeatesithe, gonds f the fre man tube refuſe, And ſells thermenchimſelf for 
Aaoſtaus, und- this. example of. /averity $5-the-;briger-of abe Reaple's. abfti- 
ua. Tuo armies are-raiſed. Mile aentyulus leeds aneriuto:Lucania,. Cu- 
.riu>/eads-the . other into Samnium, \yohere he comes i A battle cvigh the Epi- 
r ots in the: Tanraſian Feldt, aud, gives them a tetalievertbrow. He tales 
| _— 7 2 OY „ 1 reſalde io. mata it. be 
Artune model of their: eu, F. N. Eyerhes leg an garriſon. Ha 
tentum, mel for Epirus: under pretcmaciuſ ¶ cis: co, ſuich cmi. 


„ A MAÞ, - KR. b 
FS. I. The Conſul Curius bas a pompous Triumph for bis viltory over Ning 
Pyrrhus, but be refuſes what other rewards the Senate offer bim. Ruffinus 


428% 


tulus are raiſed ta the. Canſulata at Rame.. The:Rcaple; fram ſome un- 


- Embarks 


for Epi- 
us. 


(who has been Conſul and Dictator) 7s by the Cenſors truck out of the lift of | 


Senators for having too much Silver Plate, F. II. Curius is continued for 
another year in the Conſulate, and bas for his Collegue Cornelius Merenda. 
The Tarentines beginning 10 deſpiſe Pyrrhus, force the garriſon be had left 


47% 


2 


tere to confine themſelves in the Citadel. Curius forces the Samnites and 


Lucanians 4 retire for refuge to their mountains. But they appear again in 
the field the next year, when C. Fabius Dorfo and C. Claudius Carina are 
the Roman Conſuls. Claudius defeats ibem in à piteb d battle; F. III. 


4802 


Prolemy Philadelphus ſends an Embaſſy to Rome, to aſk an alliance with 


the Republick. The Romans ſend Ambaſſadors into Egypt. F. IV. The 
new year's Conſuls, I.. Papirius Curſor and Sp. Carvilius (both promot- 
ed a 2d time) have ſcarce enter d Samnium with two armies, when a cer. 


481. 


tain account comes that Pyrrhus is dead. [The manner of bis death is relate Death of 


ed.] This news throws the SAMNITES into deſpair ; they put all to the ha- 
ard of a battle, are defeated, and thereby totally ſubdued by Papirivs, 
after a war which had laſted 72 years. The BRurrIAMs and LuCanians 
ſubmit ſoon after; and Papirius by negotiation prevails with Milo and the 
Tarentines 10 put their City and Citadel into the hands of the Romans; after 
which the Carthaginians, whoſe fleet lay before Tarentum, and wwbo ſeem 
to have had a defign upon it, ſail away 28 the coaſt. F. V. The Conſular 
Faſces are iransferred is Quinctius Claudius and L. Genucius ; and be 


Ly Romans. 


PYRRHUS;- 


Sammites;- 
Bi uttians, 
&c. fub- 
jected to 
ome.- 


482. 
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Romans Being nom in a condition to puniſh the penſdious Campanian Legi- 

Rhegium on, which bad formerly ſeized Razc1um, Sgſege it, carry the place, reftore 
it to thoſe of the old inhabitants who had eſcaped the maſſacre, and put all who 
453. remain f the Legion to death. ' $, VI. The following Conſulate of C. Genu- 
cius and Cn. Cornelius produces nothing of moment; and the moſt memorable 
thing that happens under the adminiſtration of their fucceſſors, Q. Ogulnius and 
Silver Mo- C. Fabius Pictor, is ihe Coining of Silver Money at Rome for the firſt 
wa Fg coined: i. $. VII. The next year, when A * r- Claudius (n of Appius the 
— 4 Blind) and P. Sempronius Sophus are Conſuls, Picenum is totally ſubdued, 
and the SABINEs are mad: entirely Roman, by being admitted to the right of 
| faſſrage i inthe Roman Comitia, F. VIII. The Conſuls of the following year, 
- L. Julius and M. Atilius Regulus, commence 4 war with the Salentines ; 
and this nation, together with the Sarcinates in Umbria, being entirely ſubdued 
487. © by the ſucceeding Conſuls, Numerius Fabius and D. Junius Pera, Rome 
- becomes thereby miſtreſs of all the Countries in ITALY from the remoteſt part 
of Hetruria o tbe lonian Sea, and from ' the Tyrrhenian Sea to the Adri- 
atick. 5. IX. The Republick is 'now courted by foreign States.” Te Amböſ 
ſadors from Apollonia in Macedon being inſulted by ſeme "of the Citizens of 
ut. . Rome, tbe offenders are deliver d ap to the Apolloniates, and a law it pd ac 

| Io make the like prafiice general in like caſes. In the Conſulate of Q. Fa 

Gurges and L. Mamilius Vitulus, tbe Romans regulate their Finances, and 


3 appoint four Provincial | 4 ns for. the URS 8 into which * di. 
Quzſtors. vide Italy. : * | 
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(23 ] 4 1 3 3 
fo Italy. F. 3. Tbbe antient inhabitants of tbat country.” F. 4. Eueas“s 
.- reception by Latinus, King of Latium. He marries Lavinia the dangb- 


dom of his father-in-law. F. 6. The death of Eneas, 7550 17 fit 
- "by bis ſon Aſcanius. F 7 Aſcanius fornids Alba Longa, and yields 
Lavinium 1 Eneas Sylvius, the ſor of ZEncas'by Lavinia. F. 8. 75 


- one dominith, which they docres to neas Sylvius, But give the ſovereign 
poder in affairs of olives 1 Iulus the fen of Aſcanius, F. 9. The fuc- 
9 _ the Kings of Alba frem FEneas Sylvius to Amulius, who de. 


3 ee of Romulus and Remus. They detbrone Amulius, and re. 

2 fore their Grandfather Numitor. 5. 11. Numitor /eids bis two grand- 

„ one to plant a colony." They quarrel r thi 
OE. dere rw, pn Jong wee ee 'F 12. RO nd "08: * 


* J. 


of. 


\HAT hai came into 1taly after the deltruction of - ro 
and that the founders of Rome were deſcended from h 
and his followers, are points of hiſtory, ſufficiently au * 


theſe facts or ſuppoſe them; and many of the Greet, leſs zealous for tbe 
Who admitting that he paſſed into Itaꝶ, and there planted a colony, 1 


affirm, that he afterwards went back into his own country, Where, 
fay, he was King of 2 roy, 1 at his death left the Kingdom to his ſon 


of the . a the . and che vain of « 


88a. t Le FO Rominb way: of Trojan Amen 5. 25 Kenz omar | 


ter "= Latinus, and build. Lavinium F. 5: He ſuccceds to the 2 | 
ecee 
Latines-· apon the death of Aſcanius unite Lavinium and Alba into 


. bib ier oben Numicori 5. 16, T Siri eite 


fired i eſtabliſhed. All the Latine: Hiſtorians either. expreſly- relate 
Roman glory, adhere to the fame tradition. Dionyſus indeed ſpeaks of ſotne D. Hal. B 


| ancient writers who will pot allow uta to have travelled farther. than 1. P. 39- 
Thrace; of others who make him ſertle in Arcadia; and again of others, P43 


Vor. * 1 |  Aſeanins : 
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. he 8000 Hip. f Bock U 
| Alanis: But all theſe opiniong are rejefted by that critical antiquary, 


who, upon better authorities, has given us the following account of the. 
- adventures of the Trojan Prince, © 


p. Hal. B. F. II. WHEN the Greeks, by the treachery of the ſons of Autenor, or 


1. p. 36, by whatever other ns it happened, were become maſters of 8. 5 
& eq * Zncas with the N under his command retired into the fortreſs of 


the city, and defended it bravely for ſome time; but yielding at length. 
to neceſſity, he conveyed away his Gods, his father, wife, and children, 
with every thing he had that was valuable, and, follow'd by a numerous. 
crowd of Trojans, fied to the ſtrong places of Mount 14a. Hither all“ 
thoſe of his countrymen who were more anxious than the reſt to preſerve 
their liberty flocked to him from the ſeveral towns of Troas. His army 
thus augmented and advantageouſly poſted, he continued quiet, waiting: 
for the departure of the Greeks, who, it was imagined, would return. 
home as ſoon as they had pillaged the country. But theſe, after they 
Rad enriched themſdves with the ſpoils of Trey and of the neighbouring 
towns, turn'd their arms againſt the fugitiyes, reſolving to attack them 
in their ſtrong holds upon. the mountain. AZneas,. to avoid the hazard. 5 
of being forced in his. Iaſt refuge, had recourſe to negotiation, and, by 
his heralds, intreated the enemy not to conſtrain him to a battle: Peace | 
was granted him on condition that he, with his followers, quitted the 
Trojan territories; and the Greeks, on their part, promiſed not to moleſt 
bim in his retreat, but to let Aminen pas through any country, within. ; 
Rr extent of their domination | 
Upon. this aſſurance, Aineas\equipp d a "fleets i in order to ſeek a fettle | 
ment in ſome foreign land. We are told, that at his departure he left 
his eldeſt ſon ¶ſcamus with the Daſcylites, a people of Bithynia, who de- 
ſired to have him for their King; but that the young Prince did not re- 
main long with them; for when Scamandrins-(Aftyanax) with the reſt of 
the Hecdoridæ whom  Neoptolemus permitted to return home from Greece, 
rcpaired to him, he put himſelf at their head, and led them back to their ; 
native country. | 
The Trojan, having croſs'd the Hall ben, f in the Peninfala.of 1 
Pallene , where he built a city, called from him neia, and left in it a. 
part of that multitude which had follow'd him, From thence he ſailed- 
t Naur 1 55 11 1 5 to ee where he. d a ee to W 


4 He 
; - — « * * 5 8 5 i \ 1 
* 


® Thou 4 this. ebent of Kanes con- . The Pallne HI meant w probably. : 
duct with E elpedt to his country be what that of Macedon, not that of Thrace ; but 
D. Hal. eſteeme the moſt probable, yet he bees inhabited by Thracians, is by D. al, 5 
owns that the Hiſtorians are of various o- 12 30. ſpoken of as in Thrace. Liay, B. 1 
-- pinions concerning it, and he particularly c. v ſays, that AEncar flying from his native 


. *. mentions a paſſage, of Meneexater,. import-- 92 , came firſt into Macedon, C.&R. 
ing, that Troy was taken through the tre- 4 band Cxtbera are both Iſlands in the 


- chery of Ei, and that he betrayed i It to, 457 or a aeg Sea, the firſt, near 


e Greeks, to be revenged on atts,;W 055 ne, 
D to he reyenged on P ho Rb4 
poſed his having 2. certain 3 mon name * genen A. Cythera: 
oY n | Cos. £6 P 14% hes- 
„ 1 5 s 
5 5 . 7 5 5 „ 5 WH & "4 Co * 704 


as with it at preſent the 
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Chap. J. The Roman Hiſtory. | 3 
He built another to the ſame SEE sin * Zacynthus, in which Iſland 

he likewiſe inſtituted games, called 7e Races of. Rneas and Venus: the 
Natues of both, ſays Dionyfius, are ſtanding to this day. In Leucas, where 

the Trojans landed, was to be ſeen in the ſame: author's time, a temple. 
erected to Venus the mother of ZEneas. Nor were © Actium and“ Ambracia 
without monuments that teſtified his arrival in thoſe places. At * Dodona 
were found brazen vaſes, upon which the name of the Tryjas hero, who 

had made an offering of them to Jupiter, was engraven in old characters. 

Not far from * Buthrotos, in Epirus, a Trojan camp, which had eſcaped 

the injuries of time, retained the name of Tra. All theſe antiquities, 

ſtill ſubſiſting in the reign of Auguſtus, were then look'd upon as indiſ- 
putable proofs of AÆneass voyage to Epirus; and that he came into 

b. Ttaly, (adds the ſame Dionyſius,) we have the concurrent teſtimony of all“? 
«© the Romans; the ceremonies they obſerve in their ſacrifices and feſtivals 
bear witneſs to it, as alſo the Sichlline books, the Pythian oracles, and 

* many other things which no body can reaſonably reject as invented 
n 7H We 32, $ 

The firſt land of Lay which Æneas made, after croſſing the Ionian p- 41. 

Sea, was Cape * Minerva, in Iapygia; and here he went on ſhore. Sail- 
ing afterwards from hence, and coaſting along the ſouth-eaſt af Nah 
and the eaſt and ſouth ſides of Szczly, he arrived with his fleet either by 
choice or ſtreſs of weather at the port of * Drepanum in that Iland. 
Elymus and Ægeſtus who had eſcaped from Troy a little before him, had 
brought a Træjan colony to this place. Æneas augmented it by a 

number of his followers, whom, pleas'd to have found a ſafe reſting p. 42 
Place after many Yager? and fatiguing voyages, he willingly left behind 
Jon at their _ requeſt ; . though certain authors pretend that he was 
conſtrained to to it by the difficulty of ' tranſporting them, © becauſe 
ſome Tyran women, weary: of the ſea, had burnt a conſiderable part of 
„„ IS nn a al e 
.  ZEneas leaving Drepanam, ſteer d his courſe for 1taly acroſs the Thr- 
:rbenian ſea. To the cape, where he firſt landed, he gave the name 
E Palinurus, from one of his pilots who died there. The little Iſland of Len- 
cafia, not far diſtant, whither he ſailed next, got its name in like manner 


lies to the eaſt of the Morea or Poleponneſus, ſummer haven. It was from this time call'd 

and is now called Cærigſso. the port of Venus, now Caſtro. 
Now Zante. Ds N Þ Now Capo di Sant Aleſſioe. The town 

WP d Now Sania Maura. 1 „ is call'd Trapani. | | 8 
A Promontary of Epirus, now Gage Fi- The Tyrrhenian ſen is a partiof the Me- 
gls. aierraman. It waſhes the ſhores of Taſcany; 
|, 4 Formerly a city of Epirus, now only a the Pope's territories, and the Kingdom of 

Village, bearing the name of Ambrakis.' . Naples. It was called by the ancients Mares 
eln the country of the Mols in Epirss. _ Inferam, to diſtinguiſh it from the Adriatich, 
There are no traces of it remaining. which they named Mare & N. | 

Nom Butronto. . Nom Capo di Paknuro in the Kingdom 

"DL * A Promontory where there was a good of Naples. D Rt enen ne. 
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4 De Roman H ary: Book. J. 
from a daughter of Angass ſiſter, who there ended ber days. The port 
\ D. H. p. of * Miſenum, the Ifland of Prochyia, and the promontory of Cajeta, 


43. where he ſucceſſively arrived, were ſo called from being the burial, places, 


the firſt of a noble. Trajan his companion, the ſecond of his kinſwoman, 

aud the third of his aurſe, 5 Jeng we the Trojan Prince, and his choſen 

band finiſhed their tedious and painful voyages on the coaſt of che ſince 

Famous Latium. This was a ſmall territory, 257 the eaſt ſide of the river 

| Tiber, containing a part of the preſent Campagna di Roma: Latinus was the 
5 2 © ok of it; his capital PRs. Laurentum ; his ſubjects, a people Who, 
till his tie called. s, had from him taken the name of Zatines, 

Here, far removed from their, im placable 8 the Greeks, Anucas and 

bis followers undertook to raiſe a NOT Try: th ey fortified a camp near 

. the mouth of the Tier, gave, it the name of. ung and: flattered them- 


5 ſelxes Ih the hopes wal 2 Pet. Exclement, A e all their rr f 


4 i e did dot get that name. call 
| About the time © Hin eur ns: It 1 — before called, by the Greats, Hzs- 
„RIA, and AvsSQNa,. but by the e SATURNIA,, from the God 
a, e e e . e Wanne it — | 


e 8 Au . re 
d New Gaza. ' That 8 SATURN, in the OLDEN. AGE, . 
© Latium at this time comprehended. Be 5 "King of their country, and that it had been 2. 
— part of what 12 afterwards called voured, more than any other, with the plenty 
8 at name. "2 tn, pleaſures, peculiar to thoſe happy dan. 
. It is difficult to fix 8 fitpation of the. Both this 7 and the au Dip un werſa 
ancient eity of Laurentum, of which there is fas in * ly, to SATURN, are 17 to | 
no trace remaining, It was called by that e 5 or, if we ſuppoſe, with Sir Ja- 


game from the great number of laurels Newwror, (Chron. p. 152.) that the ST 0 
. g thereabouts. . Farro, B. 4 delingua. 2085 the Latines was the Cretan As TRAUB, 
LEY p. 36. ather of Mixos, the Creran ie Sage ; 4 


0 555 did not ancient! * aboye- at (in true Chronology) the 
5 2 104 bee 2 65 


1 


e e en, or —_ 0D py — 7 received AN „ hei : 
4 8 h Campant, Apulii, Calabrii, trod 45 ing In oy life. in 

Lacan, and Brutii, The reft was chiefly 1/aac Newton, after citing ſome e wg 

poſſeſſed by the Gauls who had driven out from various authors, in ſupport ot: his opi- 

| he: former. hls, abby the Zigures. nion, goes on thus: In (Clirdn. 5.13, 1 5 

and Veneti. 2789 203 « By aaa. e Fahy. 

1D. Hal. tells us (B. )-that This . and coining money, and teaching Apri- 

appears from ſome Si N And other culture, and making Inſtruments, and 

Ls Fes - Oraclesiof the Go? and that; inhid-time, .-* btzilding a Fown, you. may know, that he 

, "Baron; were ſtill, in tial, many; temples of fled from CazzTs, after letters, and che 
vnn and that Several Cities and other coining of money, and Fe arts were 

es, eſpecially rocks and very hight ius 5 in Bvxoys by the 75 i 

— names from that of che. AT res; after Agticultüre Was 

ſo 


r e and particularly that the hilf CA piro- 66 ” ht into Grerce by* 118 fuld 


. An was anientiy called Sand wnivs. He ee ges be ** than AS TRR 5, and 
You — as e LANES. pe- W fothet"©X9 wor: 852 
0 8 e l 1555 by, 


\ 


\% 


Chap. I. The Roman Hiſtory, 


this laſt name, it was called CExoTRrIa, from ExorRus, Lycaon's 


youngeſt ſon, who led thither a colony of Arcadians. Dion. Hal. thinks p. 9 - 


that theſe Arcadians were the ſame with the * Aborigines, and the firſt 


Greeks who came into Lahy; and that 1talus, a conqueror, and one of P. 27, 28. 


the deſcendants of Qnotrus, gave it the name, which to this day it re- 


e,, 


5 5 . 2 : 8 

e by ITaLy's being called ENO RA, be- 
fore it was called Sa ruRNIA, you may 
* know that he came into aby after ER O- 
„% rRUs, and fo was not older than the ſons 


4 of Lycan, [the ſon of PxLAs us.] 
** ExoTRrus. carried the firſt. Colony of 


4 Greeks into ITALY, SATURN the ſecond, 
„ and EvanDes the third; and the La- 
* 7ines know nothing older in Italy than Ja- 


„ Mus and Saru: and therefore Bxo- 


„Tus was the Janus of the Latines. 


+ Macrobizs, (Saturnal. I. 1. c. 7.) tells us, 


that when SaTurn was dead, Janus 
© erected an Altar tohim,.with'facred Rites, 
as to a God, and inſtituted the SaTURNaA- 
L 1A, and that human Sacrifices were offer- 
ed to him; till Ha cs, driving the cat- 
* tle of Geryon through /taly, aboliſhed that 
« cuſtom: By the human Sacrifices you may 
know, chat Janus was of therace of LY.ca- 
on; which character agrees toCENOTRUS,” 


D. Hal. (B. 1. p. 30.) ſays, that Han- 


eur zs, to prevent ſcruples in the people, 
About omitting @ religions Rite, received from 
their | forefathers, perſuaded them to throw, 
inſtead of men, little images of men, dreſs'd 
up and adorn'd, into the Tzber, by way of 
| Hacrifice to the God ; aſſuring them that Sa-. 
 Turx would be as well pleaſed: And the 
hiſtorian e that even in awe — the 
omans annually, about the vernal Equinox, 
n this wad the High Prieſt. 
with great ſolemaity,. throwing thirty Pop- 
ets Into the River, 
It may be proper to obſerve, that accord- 
ing to Sir aac Newton's ſbort Cbroniclꝭ, the 
people of Latium could not have been long ac- 
uſtomed to Buman Sacrifices, if Euorsos 
introduced the praQtice ; for between his 
ming into the country, and the arrival of 


were but twenty years : Yet the expteſſion 
of the Cork . Moran, is f 

e (Hadi. Drank.) * 
© "8 Some Hiſtorians held the Aborigines to 
Trl cu of Pg who had that name given 


theta beragly rey Bad Been eee, 
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1zzevLEs, who aboliſhied the practice, there 
8 5 e 


7 
from ibe beginning, and did not derive their 
origin from any other Nation. Others pre- 
tend that the Aborigines were vagabonds and 
vagrants, who coming from different coun- 
tries, met accidently in ah, and there 
lived by tapine; for which reaſon the ſame 
writers calf them Aberriginet, that is to ſay, 
a wandering people, like thoſe whom the an- 
tients ſtiled Leleges, by which they meant ſuch 
adventurers as 5 been deſcribed. D. Hal. 


B. 1. p. 8. | 


But Diony/rus,. who was perſuaded that the 
Aborigines came from Arcadia, ſays, that they 
were called by that name from their living. 
upon mountains, in which the Arcadiant 
much delighted; and if ſo, it muſt be derived 
from dm ow vi-, which imports as much 
as mountaineers, or natives of the mountains. 
D. Bel: B. IN II 8 
That the Aborigines were from Arcadia, as 
Varro alſo believed, Sir Walt. Raleigh ſeems- 
to think probable. This name of Aborigines, 
ſays he, (to omĩt other ſignifications that are 
ſtrained) imports as much as original or na- 
tive of the place which they poſſeſſed ; which 
title the 8 e | in a vaunting 
manner to have always uſurp*d, fetching their 
antiquity from beyond the moon, But he fo 
inclined to think, with Reyneccius, from ſe- 
veral paſſages in D. Hal. Strabo, Juſtin aut 
Pliny, that Italy did not take that name from 
Italus the Oenotrian, but from LEtolus and a 
colony of Stoliam, which under him fettled- 
in that country. The word Tralia, ſays he, 
differs in nothing from Aitolla, ſuve that the 
firſt letter is caſt away, which in the Greet 
words is common, and the letter o i changed 
into a; which change is found in the name of 
AEthalia; an Iſland near 1taly peopled by the 
tbollans; and the like changes fre very 
familiar in the Solic diale&, Which dialect, 


(being almoſt' proper to the: roliam) te 


accent and eee together with m 
ny words hte. 

A ; atines, as Dio 7 fi Halicaria "I * ee 
275 5 che Gram arlan' ach. 

| 2 n d, -# 85 5 BET 5 = 
PHI IG a2 3.7 F 45 , Two. K om 
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ä "wore tained by the 
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dence. He conſi 


De Roman Hiſtory. Book I. 


From whatever country the Aborigines came, they were obliged ta 


maintain long wars againſt the Siculi, (the firſt inhabitants of Ulay) tilh, 


Age & 


having received a conſiclerable reinforcement by the arrival of a colony 
of Pelaſpi from Theſſaly,” they drove out their enemies, and ſeized upon 
their towns ; after which they granted a large extent of land to the Fe- 
laſgi, and borrowed from them many of the cuſtoms of Greece. 

As for the Siculi, they being chaced out of all the countries of Tay, 
took refuge in Szrily, which was at that time poſſeſſed by the Sicani, a 
people originally of Spain. And at length the Pelaſgi themſelves, not 
being able to bear up againſt divers calamities with which they were af- 
flicted, returned moſt of them into Greece, and retained there the name 
of Berben, which they had gained by their kving! in the neighbourhood 
of that nation during their ſtay in Lay. 

About ſixty years before the war of Trey, another colony, which came 
from Peloponneſus under the conduct of Evander the Arcadian, ſon of Car- 
menta (or Themis) a propheteſs, arrived in a port of Lalium. Fuunus then 
reigned over that petty Kingdom, and was a prince of humanity and pru- 

red, that nothing was to be fear'd from a few-unhappy 
men, who had been convey'd thither in only two veſſels; and he there- 
fore ſuffered Evander to ſettle on a ſmall uncultivated hill near the 7 iber, 


Where the Arcadian built a little town and called it Pallantium, after che 


ä P · 25 · 


name of his native city in Acadia, which a popular commotion had con- 
ſtrained him to leave. The hill itſelf was thence called the hill Palatinus, 
which i in the time of Auguſtus ſtood in the center of Rome. 

Evander eſtabliſhed in this new ſettlement the worſhip of the Gods of 
his own country. Pan was the tutelar Deity. of the Arcadians. They 
invok'd him to preſerve their flocks from the wolves. And as the tem- 


ple which had been dedicated to him in Greece was called“ Lyc#um, ſo that 


p · 25. 


which Evander built, or rather cut in a rock, in Zaly, was named Lu- 
percal: The Arcadian ceremonies were retain'd in his worſhip, and only 
220 Greet name of his temple changed into a Latin one. 
Evander built altars likewiſe, in Pallantium, to Vitkory and ney and 
The building of the temple of Pan un- | 


wolf 


der the name of Lyctum or Lupercal, anſwer⸗ 
ed to the idea which the Pagans had formed 
to themſelves of Per, whom they looked up- 
on as the tutelar God of their flocks againſt 
the Wolves. Dion. Hal. Book 1. p. 25. ſays, 
that of all the Gods, the 4rcadians worſhip- 
ped Pax with the moſt deyotion. Nay theſe 
people, according to Macrobius, called him 


C. & R. 


in à corner of mount Palatize. Some 
authors, and amongſt them Ovid, pretend 
that Romulus and Remus © conſecrated this 
cave, becauſe it had been the retreat of the 
that ſuckled them. 


1 


| bes mome 1 ib/e L 
. 5 "Me in + 


1 . 


In commemoration... of . the Romans 


placed there a brazen ſtatue, repreſenting a 


wolf ſuckling the twins. Fulvius Urfinus 
thinks tis the ſame which may be ſeen at 


- preſent on 8 at the palace of the 
Tov de van Kogws, ice. the Lord of all mate- Con verſators. C. & 

rial ſubſtances. 5 

The Lapertal was eee 


E The Latines TT Vifory. and Ceres be- | 
fore the other Gods Jupiter, 7 uno, &c. They 
repreſented YiAory under the of a young 

irl with wings painted white. Ceres was re- 
preſented like the mother of a family, with 
a long 89 robe, and held 3 25 = 3 
ſome £ars of corn, or poppies. 

inſtituted 


Chap. E 


! This feſtival, ſays D. Hal. was called by 
the Arcadian Hir OCR ATI, but by the Ro- 
mans Cons uAL IA, from Con ſus, a name after- 
ward given to Neptune, in the time of Romulus. 

Before Romulus the ſubterraneous cavern 


made by order of Ender was dedicated on- 


ly to the Equeſtrian Neptune; but Romulus, 
when he deſigned to carry off the Sabine wo- 


men, took occaſion from this altar, which he 


had found under ground, to celebrate thoſe 


games at which he executed his deſign ; and 


* 


(deify'd after his deat 


as this project was the effect of a long delibe- 
ration, he therefore called the Divinity, whoſe 
worſhip furniſhed him with the opportunity, 


Con ſus, that is, The God of counſel. Theſe games 


conſecrated tothe Equeſtrian Neptune, orother- 
wiſe to Conſus, were celebrated ever after at 
Rome, and called, by way of eminency, the 
Reman or great games. They conſiſted chiefly 
in chariot and horſe races; at firſt they held 
only one day, but they were afterwards pro 
longed to two, then to three, and at length 
even to nine. They were celebrated in the 
great Circus, and called alſo, Lua? Circenſes,. 
or, the games of the Circus. C. & R. 

m This CuEvaLiek NERTUNE, to whom 
Diodorus and Pauſauias give the honour of 
being, not only the firſt Riding Mafter,. but: 
the firſt Admiral of a F leet, and the inventor. 
of ſhips (on which account the mariners,, 
after his death, worſhipp'd him as God of the 
ſea) was, according to Sir / Newton (Chron. 

. 67. & 230.) the Brother and Admiral of 
2 1s King of Z 2 ſon of Au uon, 
. y the name of. Ju- 

PITER Au uon.) He conjectures (upon no 
weak grounds) that the ſeveral names, Bac- 
cauvs, Os iR Is, SiRkis,. Bus1r1s, Mas, 
HercvuLEs and Szsosr RIS, were names of 
one and the ſame man; and that this man 


was no other than the SESAC or SHISHAK-” 


of the Old Teſtament, whoſe ſiſter Soro- 


Mon. married, and who pillaged 7eru/alem 


in the 5th year of RexoBoan,. (the ſon of. 


| | Solomon, but not by his Egyptian Queen.) 


The following particulars are part of Sir 
Waac Newton's hiſtory of this mighty Con- 


„ Sp505TR1S being brought up to hard 
labour by his father Aunox, warred firſt 


— 


„ Aſter theſe things 


The Roman Hiſtory. 
inſtituted. the feſtival ' of the Equeſtrian Neptune, ſo called, becauſe, accord- Virg. Geo. 
ing to the Greek Fable, NzpTuUNz, with a ſtroke of his Trident, raiſed the 


firſt horſe out of the earth; or, becauſe, according to Diadorus and Pau- 1.5.p.233- 
ſanias, he was the Firſt man. who found. out the art of breaking 


During 


« under his father, being the HE O or HER 
« CULEs of the Egyptians during his father's 
56 reign, and afterward their Kino, | 

Under his father, whilſt he was very 
« young, he invaded and conquered Tro- 


7 


I. V. 18 


ied. Sic. 


horſes m. Pau n. J. 


* C, 21. 


% glodytica, and thereby ſecured the harbour: | 


«© of the Red /ea, near Coptos in Egypt; 
* And:then he invaded E:hiopia, and car- 
« ried on his conqueſt ſouthward as far as to' 
the region bearing cinnamon :: | 
% And, his father, by the aſſiſtance of the 
0 Edomites, having built a fleet on the Red 
« /ea, he put to ſea, and coaſted Arabia Fæ- 
ix, going to the Perfian Gulph and be- 
«« yond, and in thoſe countries ſet up co- 
« lumns with inſcriptions denoting his con- 
© queſts z—— \ . 
he invaded Li- 
& BY 4, and fought the Africans with Clubs,. 
ande thence is painted with a club in his. 

„ h A nd. | 

And aſter the conqueſt-of. Lrysz1a; by: 
* which.Zg ypt was furniſhed with horſes [in: 
undance than ever before] and: 


«Feral 
„ furniſhed SoLomon and his friends; he- 


«« prepared a fleet on the Mediterranean, and 
« went: on weſtward. upon the coaft of {/-: . 


© ic, to ſearch thoſe countries, as far as to: 
© the Ocean; and iſland Frytbra or Gades in: 
«© Spain; as Macrobius (Saturu..l. 5; c. 2109 
informs us from Pasyaſi and. Pherecydes : 
cc [if Sgſaſtris was their Hercules ;] and there: 
& he conquered Geryon, and at the mouth of: 
« the Straits ſet up the famous Pillars. 


Fenit ad accaſum mundique extrema. Se/eſtris.. Lucan: 1. 
| IQ, 


Then he returned through Spaiz, and 
the ſouthern coaſts of France and Ttahy,. 
© with the. cattle. of Geryen, bis FLEET ar- 
% tending him by ſea,. and left in Sicily the 
0 Sicam, à. people which he had brought. 
% from Spain.” &c. Chron. p. 214. 

In this Expedition his ADMIRAL was his: 
brother Nzs>TunE, who, becauſe the fleet, 


which he commanded, conſiſted of Three Cron. p. 
by the ancients 226. 

cauſe he reigned 

over L1BY A, the country from which Hogses p.16. 


ſquadrons,. was repreſe 
with a TaIDENTr: And 


originally came, he was'called Equagraian: 
NEPTUNE.- Is- 


\ 
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v. H. p. Dating the celebration of this Feſtival, a'ceſfirion from labour was granted 
„to afl horſes and mules,” and they were crowned with flowers, 3 


27 Jet The mixture of this new colbry 


The mixture of this new colony of 4rcadiahs with the Aborigines, did 
not u little contribute to improve” and! 


civitize the latter. Some ſay that 


the art of expreſſing their thoughts by literal characters * was firſt taught 
them by theſe Arcadians, who had themfelves but lately learnt it. Evander 
likewiſe habituated their ears to the ſounds of thoſe muſical inſtruments he 
had brought from his own country, and changed their oaten pipes into 


— 


. harmonious flutes and ſtringed inſtruments s 
v. 33» 34 In the mean time one of thoſe Heroes, to whom the ancients gave 


It is not poffible, that Ne run; who, 
whenever he lived, was doubtleſs a ſeaman, 
and probably the firſt who commanded à 

> ſtert of long ſhips with fails, - might owe his 
Lug lava to his having, for the enſign of 

his ſhips, the fipure of a bh% Sir 1/adc 

Chron. p. Neawtor obſerves, that the ſable of Jupiter 3 


150. aſſuming the ſhape of a Bull, had its origin 


from a Ball's being the enſign of the ſhip in 
which EURO A was carried away from Zi- 

dn. Now Pauſanias (in B. 8. c. 25.) gives 
As a fable of Nxrrunz's changing himſelf 
intd a Horſe, and for the ſake of a woman 

- +£00. It ſeems, that while CERN was rain- 

bling about inqueſt of her ſtolen daughter, 

Na rroms ſaw ber and fell in love with her. 
She, to avoid his importunities by a diſguiſe;' 
transformed herſelf into a Mare e But Nzp- 
Turck, having diſcovered the cheat, ſerved 
her az good a trick, by changing himſelf 
into a Hb; in which ſhape he purſued her 
and compaſſed his ends. Perhaps the mean- 
Aug of this courtſhip of Cx RES by NY TUNE, 

. In the ſhape of a Honsx, might be no more, 
chan that NepTuns with a fleet of ſlips; 
which had for their enfigns, or in their 
heads, the gure of a horſe, purſued and took 
ſome veſſels loaded with Corn ; or perhaps 

.' +, THailedto-Srw1Ly, the country of CEA, 

for Cox x; for thither, according to D. Hal. 
dhe great He AeUνs (Sir ZancsBEsOsTRIis) 
ſailed when he leſt Dane . 


* 


D. H. p. Tis obſervable that the lame Eo/ander, 


32. who is faid to have been the c who recog - 
giſed HzzcvoLts for a God, and to have 
erected an altar to him preſent, is alſo ſaid 

to have ere. the Feſtival of the Equts- 

RIAN NtevpTuns ; who, according to Sir 

Hauc Newton, was the Admiral of the Egyp- 
mi HuncuLEs, that is, of SusosrRIs. 

Chron. p. Sir J/azc Newton, in his ert Chronicle,” 

17. 25. places EvanDer's going into ay above 

| fixty'yoars later than the 


ö 


arrival of this E plend 


tian Hercules there; but he affigns no reaſon 

any where for ſo placing it; and he obſerves: 

(Chron, p. 182.) that Dionyſus makes them 

contemporary. And this would: feem more 

probable, if Sir J/aac has rightly placed the 

Arrival of Hercules in ah. For 2 
8 


Aus tells us; that Evan DER, who tau 


letters to the Aborigines, had himſelf but 
Jately learnt them t conſequently we ſhould 
fuppoſe, that he flouriſhed ſoon after Cap- 
uus brought letters into Greece. And from 
Canuvs's coming into Greece to the coming 
of HN cus into 7faly, there are little 
more than thirty years, by Sir. Laac's com- 


putation; and but:/eves years from the time 


that AsTer1vs, the Saru of the Latines 
(who was the huſband of EURO, the ſiſter 
of Capmwvs,) fled from Crete into Ttaly, and 
introduced letters there, to the arrival of 
Hxkcurlzs. But Sir Jane ſays in his in- 
troduction (p. 8.) that he he not' pretend 
re 'be exat? io a year; there may be errors [in 
his calculations] of five of ten years, ant 


Somttimes tewinty. 1 3 
un The Greek characters were the firſt the 


Zatines made uſe of; there were ſomeè viſible 
proofs of this remaining in the time of Au- 
guffus. The treaty which Targuin the Proud 
made with the Gabin, was fill to be ſeen | 
in the time of Dion. Hal. in the temple of 
Jupiter Fidius: It was written in Greek let- 
ters, the in Latin words, _ a wooden 
ſhield cover'd with the ſkin of the ox, which 
Had been ſacrificed on that occafion. D. Hal. 


„ DOE, 07 

The Latimer, in confideration of the be“ 
nefits they received from Zvander and his 
mother Carmentu, (ſo-called from the word 


- 


6 


Chap. IJ. | The Roman Hihory. 


the name of HERcuIESs came from Spain into the country where Faunus 


and EVANDER had their ſettlements, The ſtory of HercuLEs being ſent 


by Euryſibeus to the Iſland Erythea (Gades) to bring from thence Geryon's- 
cows to Argos; and likewiſe the ſtary of Cacus the cow- ſtealer, Dionyſius 


rejects as meer Fables. Thoſe authors (ſays he) who have written Biſtori- 
cally of Hercules, ſeem to come nearer the truth, when they tell us, that 
he was the greateft captain of his time, and, at the head of a mighty army, 
over-ran the whole earth (quicquid terrarum qgceanus cingit;) that he ci- 
vilized the nations which he conquered, eſtabliſhing; among them legiti- 
mate government, and excellent laws, and uſing his endeavours to open a 


free and ſafe commerce, by land and ſea, between all nations: ſo that 
he did not come into Lacy, a ſingle adventurer, driving cattle before 


him. For (adds the hiſtorian) it was no good road from Spain to Argos, 


and he would never have been ſo honour'd in Baby as he was, had he 


only paſſed through the country: But he came attended by numerous 
forces, to conquer it, and to ſubject all its inhabitants to his obedience. 
This, to the benefit of the conquered, he effected, though not without 
difficulty, from the vigorous oppoſition of ſome of the nations, and eſpe- 
cially of the Ligurians, in his paſſage over the Alps. Cacus?, who with- 
ſtood HEercuLes, ſeems to have been the chief of a people in the neigh- 


bourhood of Faunus and Evander : Becauſe, after the reduction and death 


of this enemy, HERculEs diſpoſed of his lands, partly to the ſubjects. 
of thoſe two princes, and partly to ſome of his own troops, which he left 
behind him in Zatly. (For it was his cuſtom to recruit his army with the 


people he ſubdued, and, when they had ferved him faithfully for ſome- 


time, to reward them with lands, and eafy ſettlements, in other countries 


which he had conquered by their aſſiſtance.) Theſe troops of Hercules 


made themſelves at firſt a ſeparate republick; but at length, by ſocial 


intercourſe and a mutual communication. of cuſtoms and manners they _ 


grew into one body with the Aborigines, and the Arcadians of Evanader ;. and. 
all diſtinction ceaſed. _ e HL | 


EAN DER is ſaid by ſome to have recognized HERCULES. for a God, P. Hal. n.. 


and to have been the firſt that did fo, erefting an Altar *, and ſacrificing- 


a bull to him, even preſent. * 


* ö ; 
When the conqueror had ſettled every thing in Tah to his mind, p. 38. 


One night when the troops of Hercules of the parties, by this form of an oath,. 


were aſleep, Cacus came upon them by ſur- 


prize and carried off their baggage and pro- 
viſions; and bence the Fable of his ſtealing 
from Hercules, Geryon's cows. = 

1 This altar, called Ara Maxima, was 
remaining at Rome in the time of Augn/tur. 
It ftood in the ox-market; but notwith- 
Banding its fine name, it was very much 
eee and very poorly adorned. Her- 


cules was invoked in all verbal bargains to 


be the voucher of the faith and fincerity 


. 


Me Dius Fidius, Which comprehended all“ 


the energy of this, ita me Dins Ridius ad-- 


Jjuvet. According to ſeveral commentators, . 
theſe monoſyllables, mp, and , had the 


ſame force amongſt the Latines as the pre- 


poſſtibn er; ſo me Dius Fidius, and per 


Dium Fidium, 2 Caſtor, and per Caſforem, 


ſignified- the ſame things. This form of 


— 


% 


ſpeech anſwered to theſe particles pa, d,. 
which the Greet: made uſe of beſote their 


oaths. C. & R. | 


8 and? ... 


wo 1 De Roman E. iftory. Book I. 
and when his fleet was arrived from Spain, he embarked and paſſed into 
| Sich. 

1 had Raid long enough in Lacy to build Herculaneum, and to have 
two ſons, Pallas and Latinus, the firſt by Lavinia the daughter of Evan- 
der, the other by a north- country girl (Hyperborea Puella) whom, in his 
progreſs, he had received from per father as a hoſtage. is ſaid that 
he had no private converſation with her till he came into zaly, but then 
took a liking to her, and ſhe proved with child. The mother, at his 
departure from Taly, he gracioully gave in marriage to Fauns;, which 
occaſioned an opinion, entertained by many, that Latinus was the ſon 
of Faunus, e in truth he was only his ſucceſſor, and was the ſon of 
Hercules. | 

H. Hal. B. F. IV. IT. was this Latinus who reign'd in Latium, when AZncas ar- 

4. 45. rived there. Being then in war with his neighbours the Ratuli*, and for- 
tune not favouring his arms, it greatly added to his perplexity to hear that 
a Og. Army had made a deſcent upon his coaſts, pillaged the maritime 
part of his dominions, and were fortifying themſelves in a camp at a little 
diſtance from the ſea. Inſtantly he marched with all his forces, againſt 
theſe ſtrangers *, hoping to get rid of them at once: but when, drawing 

near them, he perceived that they were armed after the Greek manner, and 

Livy, B. 2. that keeping exactly their ranks, they ſtood reſolutely prepar'd for a battle, 

i. he began to doubt of the ſucceſs, and, inſtead of fighting, deſired a parly. 
; £Eneas by the mention of Trey, the place of his nativity, utterly deſtroyed 
and reduced to aſhes, and by the relation of his bartles againſt the united 

| power of Greece, fill d Latinus at once with terror and companion. The 

Dion. Hal. T. ojan roceeded in words to this effect: 

. 1. p. 7: A place of refuge and a quiet ſettlement are what, 55 the direfion of the 
Gods, we ſeek in this country. We are not come upon your coaſts as ene- 
niet. We have indeed taken by force wherewith to _ ſupply our preſſing 

| gvants : 3. weceſſity compelled us to this unbecoming violence; but we intreat you 
not to be offended at what is paſt; nor to look upon it as an att of boſtility. 
We- are 4—5 to repair by important ſervices, the injuries we have. done you 
againſt our inclination. Our ſtrength and our courage, which have beer 
often tried, Gall be employed to defend your lands from invaſion, and 10 in- 
wade thaſe of . your. enemies. But if, rejefting aur humble ſupplication, you 
deter mine for a war, it will neither be the firſt nor the great eſt that we 
foal have ſuſtained. © | 

Latinus, ſtruck with the magnanimity and boldneſs of the T; rojan leader 
and his followers, and conſidering that theſe ſtrangers might do him great 
ſervice in his preſent wars, eaſily granted their requeſt, enter'd into a Jeague 
with them,” and aſſigned them a tract of land for a ſettlement. They, in 

return, employed their arms, valour and experience in defence of Latinus, 


e inhaled ae that confecf the 5 * The Trojans were then but 600. bar | 
77!!! ĩ˙ Ernie ad r ; 
Nettune. CGE: 23 Fe 


who 
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who came at length to have ſo great a confidence in the Trojan Prince, p. 48, 49. 
that he gave him Lavinia his daughter and only child in marriage *, and 


thereby ſecured to him the ſucceſſion to the Latine throne. 

Tavinia therefore could not but be dear to Æntas, who in proof of it 
gave her name to the camp which he had pitched; and inſtead of Troy 
called it Lavinium, And as all the Trojans followed the example of their 
leader, and by marriages made alliances with Latine families, they and the 
Latines in a little time became one people. | | 

§. V. T HE proſperity of Anas proved the ruin of Turnus, a young 
Prince, the Queen's nephew, and educated in the palace under the eye of 


Latinus, and who had therefore entertained hopes of marrying Lavinia, 


and of ſucceeding to the throne.. To revenge himſelf for this diſappoint- 


ment, he went over to. the Rutuli, and ſoon after brought on a battle be- 


tween them and the Zatines, in which he and Latinus both ® periſhed ; and p- 52. 


thus Æneas by the death of his father-in-law, and by that of a dangerous 


rival, came into quiet poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Eatium, which he 


governed wiſely, and tranſmitted to his poſterity. 


ANEAS. reigned three years, and applied himſelf no leſs. to the regu- p-. 52+ 


lation of religion, than to the neceſſary meaſures for his defence and ſe- 
Eurity. He eſtabliſn'd in Latium the worſhip of the Gods of his own 


country. The two * Pailadiums, which had been the protectors of Troy: 


before 
3 Ettal, according to Virgil. loſt his firſt to the prophane vulgar. However, when. 


wife Creiſa in the dark, when he was mak- 
Ing his eſcape from Troy. | 8 
According to Livy B. 1. c. 2. Turnus 


| ſurvived this battle. | 


* Theſe were two ſtatues, whereof on 


was the original, and the other the copy: ſo 
that rly ſpeaking, there was but one 
true F mn. i ; | 


Ovid ſpeaks of this ſtatue as an image of 


one of the hills near Troy. 0 f Tr 


Pallas which felF down from Heaven upon 


Di. 
odorus,. it fell · at Peſfiuus, a city of P gia; 
it was made of wood, and held a pike in its 


right hand, and a diſtiff and ſpindle in its 
left: To which he adds, that this miraculous 


image was put into the hands of Dardame, 


who took all poſſible care to preſerve the pre- 
eious 'depoſitum, having been told by the 


4 


Oracle of Apollo, that this new city of lion 
ſhould ſubſiſt ſb long as he kept this preſent 


from Heaven in it; and no longer. And 
this tradition, fabulous as it is, was the foun- 
dation of that religious reſpect the Romans 


paid the Palladiam. D. Hal. [B. 1. p. 54, 
longing to this 


- Piece of antiquity, which he was not let into; 


* 


adding, that it was unlawful to diſcover them 


the world came to be enlighten'd by Chriſti- 
anity, the cheat was ſoon diſcover'd, and 
even the keepers of this, pretended divinity, 


made no ſcruple of undeceiving the creduloas- 


people. Arnobius and Clemens Alexandrinns, 
agree in'their account of the Palladium, that 
it was made: of the bones of Pelops, that 
antient King of Peloponne/us, and that the 


Pagans them had betray'd this ſecret:- 


Clemens Alexandrims goes er, and diſ- 


covers the ſfiameful rites of that myſterious- 
worſhip, which the ancient Pagans paid to 
this and two other ſtatues, on which the fate 


of cities and nations were ſuppoſed to depend. 
He ſeems to have thought them pieces of 
necromancy. He tells us, that {thenodorus dil- 


cover'd the compoſition of which the ſtatue 
of Serapiy, the tutelar God of the Zgyptians,. - 


was made, And he-adds theſe words: . 
Seſoſtris having ſubdued many nations f 


- Greece, brought away from thence all LY 


artifieers, and be ordered one Briaxes to 


&/tatze Oſiris, one of bis anteftors, which 
the artificer did, fing all ſorts of metals and* 
-.F5, 56. and B. 2. p. 2 nkly owns, _ 

. that there were many ſecrets 


tous flones in it, to render bit work the mere 
ferfee ; and he took particular-care lo put" int 


it @ perfume; with which the bodies of Ofifis 
* grin þA 
7 — 


vames, 


; from their ao 


_ 


D. Hal. R. Dronv/ius: 
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before it was ruined, became the tutelar Deities of Laviniuni, and in pro- 
ceſs of time, of the whole Roman Empire. They were ſhut up at Rome 
in the temple of Veſta, and to the Yeſtals only was permitted the fight of 


them. | 


is of opinion, that A7ncas brought into 1taly, together with | 


r. p. 56. the Palladiums, the ſtatues of the Great Gaus, honoured by the Greeks, and 
more eſpecially by thoſe of Samothrace : And he tells us, he is ſupported 

in this opinion by the authority of Calliſtrates, who wrote a hiſtory. of 

Samot hrace; Sutyrus, who made a collection of ancient tables ;' and Aratinus 


p. 82. 


the moſt ancient ꝓoet known. 


$. VI. BUT while neus was thus employ'd, the Rutuli enter'd into a 
league with the Hetrurians , againſt a ſtranger, whoſe good fortune they 
envied. Eſpecially Mezentins, King of the Tyrrhenians *,” was alarm'd at 
the too frequent arrival in 7/aly of colonies from the eaſtern nations, their 
numerous ſettlements, and the encroachments they made upon the lands of 
the firſt inhabitants. Fear and jealouſy therefore made him take the field. 
While the confederate armies were advancing towards Lavinium, either 


to beſiege it, or to draw the Trejan to an engagement, ÆAneas marched 
out, and gave them battle. The action laſted till night, and equal bra- 
very was ſhewn on both ſides: But Æneas being puſhed to the banks of 


the Numicus *, and forced into that river, was there drown'd. 


The 


«Trojans conceal'd his body, and to make him paſs for a Deity in the minds 
of his credulous ſubjects, pretended that he had vaniſhed away on a ſud- 


f names, therefore, the fantue was called Olkira- 
pis, and afterward, by corruption, Serapis. 


The ſame Clemens Alexandrinus informs us, 


that the ſtatue of Jupiter Olympins, the tutelar 


elephant. From all which we may conjecture, 


that the tutelar Gods of the ſeveral countries 


of the Pagan world were ſo many Taliſmans, 


made according to the rules of magick. 


But to return to the Palladium, it may be 


alked whence it Kot that name The com- 


mon anſwer is, that 
-deſs Pallas, but there is ſome foundation to 
believe, that the Goddeſs owed both her name 


55 · gives us the following ſtory of the Polls. 


it repreſented the God- 


and origin to the ſtatue. Dion. Hal. B. 1 


nium, upon the teſtimony. of Callifratus. Pal- 


. Tas, ſays he, was a King of Arcadia, and the 


"Father of G 


hryſe, Se was married to. Darda- 


nus, and had this flatue. for her: portion, and 
. called it Pallas's preſent, who in all probabi- 


lity made chis Taliſman. In after times, to 
gain it veneration, fable made it the ſtatue of 


2 Goddeſs, who bore the name of Arcadian 


Dallas. And what 


oy 
* 


— 


"den z" accordingly a temple was erected to him, with an inſcription o up- 
on it, which declared him at leaſt a demi-god. Such was the end of 


is, that the Palladiam repreſented 4 young 


man armed from head to foot. As it was 
eaſy to miſtake the ſex, the vulgar made it 
. a warlike Goddeſs. C. & R. F 

God of Greece, was made of the bones of an 


* FI 
We are to underſtand here the people of 


that part of ancient Hetruria, which compre- 


hended what is now called St. Peter's Path;- 


 mony, the dutchy of Caftro, and the terri- 


tories of Orvieto and Perugia. C. & R. 
* Mezentivs had under his dominien that 


territory which depended on the ancient 
city. Agylla, now 
cal State. 


C. K KX. F 5 
= The Namicus, now Rio de Mimi, accord. 


ing to geographers, was formerly a river, 
It is now ſcarce more than a riv 


| lets. it ran 
cloſe by Lavinium. C. & R. | 


4 


This inſcriptions according to Herelius 
 Pidor, was in theſe words: Patri Deo Indigr- 
ti. The word Indiges, with the Latines, ſig- 


nified one of thoſe: Gods who had been of 


the race of men, and at length were deify'd, 


The fame ata, according to Livy, B. 1. 
c. 2. had. divine honours paid him, under 


the name of Jupiter Jndigess, C. & RK. 


Anras, 


— 
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OT - 


poſt where Lauſus commanded. His entrenchments were forced; and then 


Aneas, the Trojan Prince fo much celebrated by the Greet and Latine 

poets, and who, becauſe he was illegitimate, and born of a mother re- 

markable for her beauty, was, agreeable to the manner of ſpeaking in 

thoſe times, called the ſon of Venus. | ? 
The death of eas cauſed no diſorder in the affairs of rhe Latines. His 

colony and kingdom ſubſiſted under the adminiſtration of his ſon Eurileon, 

who ſucceeded him. This Prince was born at Troy of Creiſa, the daugh- 

ter of Priam, and had come with his father into Hay. He had changed 

His name, and at this time bore that of Aſcanius, the name of his elder 

brother, who had been left in Bilbynia. The young King did not think 


At adviſeable to engage immediately in a pitch'd battle with a formidable 


enemy, whoſe pride was elevated by the death of Anueas : He had the pru- 

dence to confine himſelf within the walls of Zavinium, and to try what 

could be done by negotiation, before he had recourſe: to arms. The 
haughty Mezentius demanded of the Latines, as one of the conditions of 

a peace, that they ſhould pay him yearly, by way of tribute, all the wine | 
produced in the territory of Latium. Aſcanius preferred an honourable D. Hal. N 
war to a ſhameful dependence. To break off a treaty ſo injurious to his *: P. 82. 
people, he cauſed all the vines throughout his dominions to be conſecrated . 

to Jupiter; and by thus transferring the demeſn to the God, he made the 

eſtate unalienable. | | HO» 

The enemy had pitch'd their camp in the neighbourhood of Laviniumy 

and the flower of their youth, under the command of Lauſus, the fon of 
Mezentius, lay intrench*d almoſt at the gates of the city. The Trojans, 


who had been accuſtom'd, during a ten years fiege, to make brifk ſallies 


upon the beſiegers, marched out in the night, and vigoroaſly atrack'd the 
| | | p- 35. 
the army in the plain, intimidated by the defeat of their advance - guard, 
immediately fled. The Latrnes purſued them, and in the purſuſt Lauſus 
was ſlain ; which, with the check his treops had receiv'd, ſo diftourag'd 


 AMezontius, that he immediately ſued for peace. It was agreed, that for the Livy, B. 1. 
future, the Tiber ſhould be the boundary both to the Latines and Humm. 


$. VII. BU T now Lavinia, whom neus at his death had left MA nun 
child, entertain'd a ſtrong jealouſy of the ambition ef fer ſtep-ſon, 1. p. 36. 
whom victory made abſolute in his new dominions; and ſhe feared do ex- 


| Poſe the infant, ſhe was going to be delivered of, to the danger of his 


politicks. She fled therefore into the woods, truſting herſelf to che care 
of one Hyrbenus, chief of her father Latinus's ſhepherds, and was there 
delivered of a ſon, who from the place of his birth took the ſurname of 


 Iylvius. | But the Queen's flight, who had diſappear'd on a ſudden, occa- 


ſioning fofſpictons at Lavinium prejudicial to the reputation of "Mftanus; 


he cauſed diligent ſearch to be made after her, calm'd her fears, and en- Aur. vie- 


gaged her to return to the town with her ſon, whom be- ever after treated 1g. Ron. 


rig. Rom. 


as a brother. And as Lavinium was in reality the patrimony of Lavinia, 3 oY 


ene had three names, Zwieer, Hikery and Ini se ok 
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and a demeſa which ought therefore to deſcend to Hlvius, it was, per- 
haps, for this reaſon, that Aſcanius determined to yield it to them, and 
do build another city where to fix his reſidence. This new city he called 
D. Hal. B. Alba Longa*:; Alba, as the hiſtorians tell us, from a white ſow which 
P Aneas found i in the place where it was built; and Longa, both to. diſtin- 
Z. 1. c. . guiſh it from another town named Aba, and becauſe without having. 
D. Hal. 0 much breadth, it extended itſelf the whole length of a lake near which i 
33. was founded. 5 
p. 36. It was thirty years after the building of Lavinium, that Aſcanius removed 
to Alba; and there he died, after a reign of about thirty-eight years, 
twelve of which he had reſided at his new ſettlement. He left by a wife, 
whoſe name hiſtory has not tranſmitted to us, at leaſt one ſon, who- was 
born in Aba, and called [ilus; ſo that there remained of the poſterity of 
LEneas a ſon and a grandſon, the one Areas vile, the other this Alus: 
and between them lay the right of ſucceſſion to the © Latize throne... 
Wich. 5. VIII. T HE Latines not thinking it for their intereſt to continue di- 
vided under two governments, reſolved to unite Alba and Lavinium into 
one dominion: and as Sy/vius, being the grandſon of Latinus, ſeem'd to 
Hoy the beſt title to the whole, the people who were the judges decreed 
it to him. However, to prevent diviſions, and to make /ilus ſome 
amends, they conferr'd on him the ſovereign power in affairs of religion. 
It was, perhaps, from hence that the Juli conſtantly preſerved the prieſt- 
re in mo family, and {chat the e always amy} the quality ** 
prieſts. : 
1. 27. 3 IX. THE kingdom of Abs continued for near 460 years in an 
almpft uninterrupted tranquillity under Aces Sylvius and his ſucceſſors, 
without being either conſiderably diminiſhed or increaſed. But as a ſtate * 


which remained ſo long in peace afforded little matter for hiſtory, we have 


ſcarce any thing left us, beſides the names of its Kings, and the under 
of years which each of them rei 

7 AEneas Syboius Poſtbunus, died after a reign of 29 ven, and was woe 

* 25 | 

ua Hing, who governed Latium 31 yea | 

—— loi, men held "the ſeep for. the fre of 

51 years. > : 
e fr rene Lig, 4) 26. 7218 7 


bak ie DEAE BG TL IRE hope Bis quart on ths de er 

„ Cave and the bs of Caftello Gandolpbo. eas s arrival; if, after all, Lavinium and. 
C. & R.  Laxrentum were not the ſame town. C. & R. 
The Latint ſtate ſeems to have had: no This ſtate ſubſiſted, according to D. Hal. 
greater extent, than from Alb to the mouth about 430 years, reckoning from. /Encar's 

| of the Tiber, nor any other towns than La- eee fe ef f Ae. 5 


* n 1 Tikeri 
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Tiberinus, who ſucceeded him, being leſs peaceably inclined than his 
Predeceſſors, undertook a war which proved fatal to him. In an engage- 
ment upon the banks of the Tiber, which till then was called Abula, he 
was forced into the river, and being carried away by the current; was 
drown'd. This accident of Tiberinus, who reigned but eight years, cauſed 
the river's name to be changed, and ever ſince it has borne no other but 
that of Tiber. 

Arippa, ſucceſſor to 7 Bertaus, after a reign of 41 years, left the 
anne to | 

Alladius, who reign'd 19 years, and was ſucceeded by 

| Aventinus, who reign'd 37 years, and left his name to the hill : 
nus, where he was interred. 

Procas, who ſucceeded him, held the ſceptre 23 years. He was tlie 
father of Numitor and Amulius, and at his death bequeathed the throne 
to his elder ſon Numitor. 

Amulius, who doubtleſs ſurpaſ'd his brother in underſtanding and 
courage, had no reſpect either to priority of birth, or to the laſt appoint- 


ment of his father. He not only ſnatched the ſceptre from Numitor, and Liv. B. 2. 


made him paſs his days in retirement; but uſed all the cruel precautions © 3 


of a tyrant to ſecure the throne to himſelf, by extinguiſhing his brother's 


| rity. Numitor had an only ſon named Ægeſtus, and a daughter call - D. Hal. B. 
ed * Rhea Sylvia. The tyrant cauſed the firſt to be lain at a hunting, *: P. 62. 


and, to prevent the other. from having children, conſecrated her to the 
worſhip of Veſta, by: which ſhe was obliged to perpetual virginity. But 
this precaution proved ineffetual z for the veſtal, either by her own fault, 


or by violence done to her, became the mother of twins. The Kory i is 


err after the following manner. 


5. X. RHEA SYLVTA was called to the performance of ſome religi- 


dus ſervice in the temple of Mars near the town. A ſpring of water glided 


thro' the ſacred wood, with which the temple was incloſed z and the 
prieſteſs, in order to diſcharge one of her ſacerdotal functions, went thi- 
ther to take the neceſſary water for the ſacrifice. Then and there a man 


diſguiſed in a military habit, like that in which Mars was commonly re- 
preſented, ſurprized and forced the Vg. Amulins's ill reputation bas 


made him ſuſpected by ſome of doing this violence to his niece him- 


ſelf; not ſo much to gratify a brutal -paſſion, as to have a pretence for 


condemning her to that puniſhment which the law had aſſign'd for Veſtals 
who proved unchaſte. Others are of opinion, that ſhe met a young lover 


there by appointment. Be that as it will, Rhea Slvia thence forward ab · p. 6j. 


ſtain'd from her functions, and from entering the temple, under a pretence 


of an indiſpoſition. Uſurpers are ever ſuſpicious. . Amulius ſoon conjec- 
tured what kind of diſorder it was that afflited his niece, and therefore 


cauſed her to be watched. Nay he ſcrupled not to tax the father and mo- 


* Amulins being the y younger brother, ſays iar made uſe of his riches to dethrone his 
ly gh 


| Plalarcb, had the gold and filver for his por- brother, in Rom. p. 19. 
. and Namitor is father's crown. Amu> Sometimes 44. 


cher 


r 
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ther of the Val as the contrivers of an intrigue, which might procure 5 


them grand children. When Rhea could no longer conceal her ſhame; 
| ſhe charged the God Mars with being the cauſe of it. The circuraſtances. 
of tho temple, the ſacred wood; and the pretended preſence of that God, 
Who was believed to make his reſidence in a ſanctuary conſecrated to bim, 
gave a leſs odious colour to the matter, whether her crime, or her misfor- 
tune. But theſe things made no impreſſion on the mind of Amulius. He 
not only placed ſome truſty women about her, but appointed a guard of 
armed men to watch her, which they did till ſhe was delivered of two ſons. 


The tyrant took all advantages of this accident, he laid open the Yefta/'s. 


ſhame in an affembly of the people, exaggerated her fault, and urged: 


5 p. both religion and the laws againſt her. Rhea was condemned to be firſt 


% 


whipp'd, and then put to death; and the fruits of her. criminal amour to 
be thrown” into the er. Bot moſt of the hiſtorians ſay, that Amulius, 
Toe, 0 at the interceſſion of his daughter Anibo, changed the ſentence againſt 
1. Nbea into perpetual impriſonment, and that ſhe was not releas'd from her 


confinement till the tyrant was dethroned. As to the twins the ee | 


againſt them was executed in this manner: 


1 


Fabjus furlongs from Alba. The little ſkiff floated a while without any accident, 


Pordus but at length being carried againſt-a ſtone by the ebbing; of the flood, it 


Cato, Cal- was over- ſet, and the two brothers turned out upon the ſtrand; It "had. 


urnius 


iſo, apud Deen the general tradition, that a ſhe wolf hearing their cries came and 


D. Hal. B. ſuckled them; but it is more probable that Accs Laurentia, whoſe huſband, 


. 64, Fauſftults, un the two children, and who nurſed thenk was called by 


. 7. Fauftulu was the chief of the King's ſhepherds, and being: NY) well: 


the nick name of Lupa, or wolf, for her diforderly life, and _ this gave 
riſe to the fabulous miracle. 


acquainted with the birth of the twins, was ſuitably carefyl 2 their edu- 


cation: he ſent them to Gabii, a city of Latium, to learn the Greet lite- 
Plut. in rature. As they grew up, they appeared to have ſomething great in their 


585 . mein and air, which commanded reſpect, and they aſſumed a ſuperiority. 

D. Hal. B. Oer the other ſhepherds, and the country people: A quarrel bappen- 

p. 66. ing between the herdſmen of Amulius and thoſe of Numitor, the two bros 
thers took the part of the former againſt the latter, of whom in the fray 


they flew ſome, wounded others, and put the reſt to flight. The worſted 
Zlius party reſolv d to be reveng'd on Romulus and Remus (for ſo the twins were 


Tubero, called) and the feſtival of the 5 Lapercalia Nele a faveurablo pron? 


B. Hal. B. | - nity 
 P* 67: | #Palerins Maximus, B. 2. c. 2: . 94 pre- - Greece: The ceremonies obſerved in ĩt were 


tends, chat the feſtival of the Lupercalia was theſe. Eirſt, two goats and a dog were kill- 


not older than the foundation of Rome. Livy, ed; then the ſbreheads of two young men of : 
L. I. c. 5. Dion. Hal. B. 1. p. 25, 67. and diſtinétion were touch'd with the“ bloody 
5 „ . 5 _— 31.) are of opinion that knife, and _ were to laugh when they 


ought by Euander out. of were 


A little wooden trough being prepared, and che two infants laid in it, : 

they were carried to the bottom: of Mount Palatine, and there'turn'd a-drift 

upon the Tiber, which at that time overflow'd its banks and waſh'd the 
foot of the mountain. The place where they were expoſed was about 120 
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nity to put their deſign in execution. While the two brothers were ſcour- 

ing the plain with their whips in their hands, according to the ceremonies 

uled in this feſtival, Remus was on a ſudden ſurrounded, taken priſoner, 

and led away to Numilor, before whom he was accuſed of exercifing a kind | . 

of tyranny in the foreſts. The depoſed King for the moſt part led a pri- wi. 

vate life in the country, in the utmoſt ſubjection to the Uſurper's will. He Plut. Rom. : '2 
- Jurlt not proceed againſt the perſon accuſed, withot the conſent of Amulius; P. 22. | 

but he had no ſooner obtained it than he condemned the priſoner to death. | 
The ſentence was juſt going to be executed, when either out of inſtinct, { 

compaſſion, or eſteem for, a young ſhepherd, whoſe perſon and courage | 

ſpoke ſomething ſuperior to his condition, he found himſelf ſtrongly in- | 


| clined to fave him. He therefore deferred the execution, and refaly'd to | bl + 
have a moment's conference with the criminal. He aſked him in what | 1 


part of Latium he was born, and who were his parents. Remus replied, 
that his family and the place of his nativity were equally unknown to him. 
All I £guld learn, ſaid he, from the ſhepherd who brought up my bro- P. Kal. ge 
ther Romulus. and me, is, that we are twins, and that we were found ex- 
poſed upon the bank of the river; an anſwer which immediately ſtruck 
 Numiler with à lively remembrance of his two grandſons: Their age, 
which was about eighteen years, agreed with the time when the two Princes 
were expoſed upon the Tiber, and there needed no more to change his anger 
and threatnings into tenderneſs. 1 | TIE 
In the mean time Romulus, impatient of the detaining his brother, was 
. eager to purſue and attack thoſe who had carried him off; but Fauſulus 
diſſuaded him from it, and on this ocgaſion diſcloſed to him his birth; a 
. diſcovery which awakened in his breaſt ſentiments worthy of his high p. 67; K 
extraction. He refplyed at all hazards to attempt the delivering his a 
grandfather and mother from the opprefiign they were under. And | 
' while he was aflembling the country people, and diſpoſing every thing 
for the execution of his deſign, .Numyer made the fame diſcovery to Re- = a 
wu, concerning his parents, and the injuſtice they ſuffered, preſſed him 
8 revenge it, and then bid him go and ſend Romulus to bis houſe. Ro. 
mulus came, and the ſhepherd Hauſtulus made haſte to follow, taking with Plut. in 
him the trough, or ſkiff, in which the twins had been expoſed on the Rom. pr „ 
river, in order to ſhey it to Numiter. But as be 2 gate of the D. Hal. ps | f 
city, he was ſtopped by the guards, who perceiving an air of haſte and 6. 
confuſion in his looks, imagined he was loaded with ſomething of con- 75 
ſequence. By chance there was one among them Who had been at the : 
expoſing of the children, and employed in the office; he ſeeing the | 
were thus touched. When this was done, the to fruitfulneſs.. This feſtival was celebrated: 
Kins of the victims were cut into thongs and the 15th of g. The prieſts who pre- 
- whips for the young men; who, armed in ſided at theſe ſacrifices, were at firft divided: 
3 5 - this manner, and covered only with a pair into two colleges, one whereof was for Re- 
of drawers, ram about the city and the fields, mus, the othef for Romulus ; but afterwards 
Kriking all they met. The young married there was a third added in honour to Nu 
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3 
women ſuffered: themſelves to be ſtruck by Ce/ar. This feſtival was chiefly celebrated . 


them, and believed thoſe ſtrokes were a help in the villages. C. & R. 


- 


Plut. in 
Rom. p. 
22. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book. I. 
trough which Fauſtulus could not conceal, and knowing it by its make 
and inſcription, gueſs'd at the buſineſs, $60 without farther delay, telling 
the King of it, brought in the man to be examined. The ſhepherd, 
without loſing his preſence of mind, confefs'd what his burthen was, and 
own'd that the twins were living, but pretended that they were feeding 
flocks in a remote deſert. This was gaining time, and the brothers made 
the beſt uſe of it. Remus undertook to raiſe the city, and Romulus to in- 
veſt the King's palace. The country people came at the time appointed, 
and form*d themſelves into companies of an hundred each. Their enſigns 
were bundles of hay, hanging upon poles, which the Latines at that time 
called Manipuli *, and from thence came the name of Manipulares, which 
was originally given to troops raiſed in the country. 

With this tumultuous: army Romulus beſet the avenubs of the palace, 
forced the guard, flew the tyrant (who bu reigned 42 years) and reſtored 
His grandfather to the throhe. | 

Such was the adventure, according to the common tradition, by which : 
- the birth of Romulus and Remus came to be diſcover'd. Plutarch concludes 
his: account of it with theſe words : 5+ Theſe are for the moſt part the re- 
5 ben of Fabius and Diocles Peparetbius (who, I think, is the firſt that 

writes of the building of Rome) which ſome ſuſpect to be only fabulous, 
uk; . invented ſtories; but they are not wholly to be rejected, if we con- 
ce ider, what ſtrange things Fortune ſometimes brings about, and alſo 
s how improbable it is, that the Roman Empire could ever have arrived 
at ſuch a pitch of greatneſs and power, if the Gods had not laid the 
foundation of it, and given it a miraculous beginning.“ 

F. XI. NUMITOR, not long after his re- eſtabliſnment on the pose. 8 
* finging that Alba was overſtock d with inhabitants by the inundation of 


= Hal. B. thoſe ruſtick troops which Romulus had brought thither, propoſed to his 


2. p 78. 


grandſons, that they ſhould make a ſettlement elſewhere. To this Remus 


and Nomulus very willingly conſented, and the King gave them for their 


| *. 


new ſettlement thoſe lands near the Tiber, upon which they had been 
caſt by the waves, and where they had deen brought up. Numitor alſo 
_ ſupply'd them with all manner of inſtruments for brea ing up ground, 
and with ſlaves, and beaſts of burden, and granted to his ſubjects full li- 
berty to join the two brothers. Upon which, ſome of the beſt families, 
and among the reſt, ſeveral who were Wende from the Trejans, choſe 

to follow the fortune of Remus and Romulus; ſo that even in Auguſtus's 
time there were in Rome fifty great families ſprung from 7 22 2 ee 
2 0 wenn 2705 fubliſted OE ever ſince its ee, 


— 


ig * „Hence — the 85 ET” for a. PIR, another hakitagion, oder throu rh-ne- | 
_ battalion, which .at firſt confiſted of 100, ceſſity than choice, being probably difcoun- _ 
_ afterwards 200, and in . decline of the tenanced by the people of Aba, who had 


. * of leſs than 100. | reaſon to fear every thing from ſuch a troop 


Plutarch (in Rom. p. 22.) thinks i it very of fugitive ſlaves and 1 AS eee . 
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Chap. J. The' Roman Hiſtory. 19 
As that handful of people, who came from Alla, were of themſelves 
in no condition to found a colony any thing conſiderable, the two brothers 
got together all the inhabitants of Pallantium and Saturnia, two ſmall 
towns, and it was thought proper to divide thoſe who. were to be employ'd 
in building the new city into two companies, one under the command. of 
Romulus, the other of Remus. But this diviſion, which was made purely 
with a view to the publick welfare; and for the better carrying on the 
work, inſtead of anſwering the end propoſed, gave birth to two rival 
factions, ' and produced a jealouſy between the brothers, which broke 
out when they came to fix upon a place where to plant their colony. Ro 
mulus declared for mount Palatine, and Remus for mount Aventine. There 
was no law whereby they could decide their difference : nor could either 
of them pretend a ſuperiority by years or merit. The matter was there- 
fore referred to their grandfather. Numitor being very much prepoſſeſſed p- 73. 
in favour of Augury, with which the Hetrurians had infected Italy, de- 
clared it his opinion, that the contending parties ought to have recourſe to 
the Gods, in order to put an end to a diſpute which no man had a right 
authoritatively to decide; and accordingly they agreed, that it ſhould be 
determined by the flights of birds. When the day appointed for the 
ceremony came, ſome. perſons were deputed from both ſides to be wit- 
neſſes of the truth of the auguries, and the two brothers poſted themſelves 
each upon his mountain, Remus upon mount Aventine, and Romulus up- 
on mount Palatine. Fulturs were to decide the affair ; "whoever ſhould Plut. in- 
| firſt ſee any of theſe birds, or ſee the greater number of them, was to Rom. p. 
gain his caule ; Yr ſaid they, theſe: birds are very ſcarce, and. ſent by ©” 8 
the Gods from IÞreign countries to foretel extraordinary events. Beſides, 
they remembred that Hercules uſed to judge of the ſucceſs. of his under- 
takings from the flights of vulturs. When the two rivals had a while 
gazed round the horizon, watching the appearance of a favourable au- 
gury, we are told, that Romulus, either to divert his brother's attention, 
or to ſeeure to himſelf the publick voice by a fraud, ſent to tell him that- 
he had ſeen ſome vukurs. Whilſt the meſſengers were yet on their way, 
Remus actually perceived ſix. He ran therefore to mount Palatine to ex- 
amine the truth of his brother's augury; and he had no ſooner got thither; 
than by an- unexpected” good fortune, twelve vulturs appeared to Romulus, 
who inſtantly cried out in a tranſport of joy,, and pointing to them with. - 
his hand, be judge, be judge yourſelf, brother, of the truth. of what my 
meſſengers have told you. Remus nevertheleſs diſcovered the cheat; he 
was informed that Romulus did not ſee the twelve vulturs, till after he 
himſelf had ſeen ſix: and then one inſiſted on the number of birds, the 
arne on che time Ok eng: Fn, The people were e each man D. Hal. B. 
„ . p- 7 


0 * or the art of divination; - and bana e to A 5 and 3 
foretelling future events by the flight, cries, them to the Lalines and the Romans. Vid. 
or "motions of birds, came from the Chal- Diceron. de di vin. and A J. 4: contre Celfe 8 
AO r e eee, C. & R. 8 7 
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20 We Roman Hyflory. Book I. 
taking the part of his leader; and the diſpute growing warm, from words 
they carne at length ro blows. bh | ; 

The ſhepherd Fauftulns throwing himſelf unarmed into the crowd to 
part the combatants, an unlucky blow laid him dead upon the ground 
and ſerne hiſtortans ate of opinion, that Remus loſt his life in the ſame 
ſkirmiſn ; but the greater number place his death later, and ſay that he 
was flain by one Fabi, who in a paſſion truck him on the head with a 
mattock, for having, in deriſion, leap'd over the wall of the new city: 
and they add, that the murderer was, From this action, afterwards called 
Celkr, i. e. haſty or paſſionate; but Livy ſays, the mote common report 
was, that Nemms died by his brother's Own hand. os jt 

F. XII. ROMULUS being now head of the colony, by the advan- 
tage of more favoutable e es than thoſe of his brother, or rather by 
having got the better in the late engagement, àapply'd his thoughts wholly 
r6 build the city, which was to be call'd Roma *, in alluſion to his name. 
Mount Palatine was the place choſen for its ſituation: and the founder on 
this occaſton perforth'd all thoſe ceremonies which the ſoperſtitron of the 
 Hetturians had introduc'd, and made cuſtomary at the building of towns. 
He offer'd ſacrifices to the Gods, and order'd all the people to do the 
fame, every man according to his abilities : and from that time decreed 
that eagles ſhould be the auſpices of his new colony. After this, great 
fires were Kindted before their rents, and all the people leap'd through the 
Hates te purify themſelves. This ceremony over, they dug a trench 
round that ſpot where the Comitia or aſſemblies of the people were after- 
wards held, and into this trench they threw * the firſt fruits of whatever 
they were allowed to make vfe of for food; befides which, every man 
of the colony caft in a handful of earth, brought either from his own, or 
ſome neighbouring country. This trench they called Mundus (the world) 

and made it the center round which the city was to be built. Then R- 

mulus yoking a cow and a bull to a plough, the coulter whereof was brafs, 


HD. Hal. B. 
. P- 75 


Flut. Ibid, 


Fes 5 Plutarch in his life of Romulus, (p. 17, 18.) 
oj | fays, that authors are not agreed bywhom and 
3 | for what reaſon the city of Rome was ſo called; 
that ſome are of opinion, the Pela/gians, who 
had over - run the greater part of the habitable 
NR | | world, fixed themſelves there; and from their 
own military Rrengtb (in Greek Pop, Roma) 

. | calle&theciry by that name: that others fa 
be the city was built by ſome Trojans, who eſ- 
cCaping from Trey, were driven upon the coaſts 
of Tu/cany, among whom was a woman of 


Aiſtinction named Roma, who engaged the 


Trejan women to barn the ſhips they came 

in, and that the city was called fo from her: 

but that others ſay the Roma from whom the 

city had its name, was daughter of /ratus and 

 Ancaria, others of Telephus, Hercules's fon, and 

chat ſhe was married to acas. Others make 

0 | bauer the daughter of 4/canius LEncafs fon. 
Theme 1 ſpeaks of Romanus the ſon of 


* i - y * 
5 : — 


Ulyſſes and Cirece, Romus the ſon of Emathions 
whom Dromed ſent from Troy, and of one Ro- 


"ms a King of the Latines, who drove out the 


Tuſcans ; to each of theſe the building of Rome 
has been aſcribed. Solinus-beſtows the hanour 
of it upon Evander, and ſays, that it was in 
old times called Valentia. Others fay, that it 
was anciently called Febris, after the name of 
Februa, the mother of Mars, witneſs St. Au 


de Civit. Dei Lib. 3. ButLivyand others will 


have the building of the city to he the work of 
Romulus, even from the foundation. C. & R. 

© The defign of this ceremony, was to ad- 
moniſh the heads of the colony, that it ought 
to be their 2 ſtudy to procure for their 
fellow citizens all the conveniencies of life, 
to-maintain peace and umon amongſt a people 
come together from different parts of the 


world, and by this means to form themſelves 


C. & R. 


into one body, never to be diſſolved. C 
„ 1 mark d 


Chap. I. De Roman Hiſtory. 2; = 

mark'd out, by a deep furrow*, the whole compaſs of the city; and os * 

thoſe two animals (the ſymbols of marriage by which towns are peopled) Pe | bi 1 

were afterwards ſlain upon the altars. All the people follow'd the plough, 2 in | 4 

throwing inwards the clods of earth which the plaugh-ſhare ſometimes Ibid. | * 

/ turned outwards: and when they came to thoſe places where they intend- "198 
ed to make the gates, they took up the plough and carried it. Hence | ] 
the Latin word, Porta a gate, à portando aratrum. | 
The people's throwing inwards the clods of earth, was a ſignificant cere- j 
mony, importing, that plenty in cities is owing to the fruitful lands about | 0 


them; and withal, how careful the inhabitants ought to be to bring eve- 
fy thing from abroad, which may contribute to the publick welfare. 
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The whole length of ground where the plough had paſs'd, was by the bi 
ancients looked upon as ſacred and inviolable. For this reaſon it was, i 
that they thought themſelves obliged to ſpend the laſt drop of their blood w 
in defending their walls ; -and to break through them was a crime of the I { 
higheſt nature. But the gates were not ſacred; otherwiſe, as Plutarch ob- i 
- ſerves, the city could not have been fapplied with the neceſſaries of life, my 
without a breach of the law, nor could the filth, dead bodies, and other * 
- things which they reckoned unclean, have been carried a wax. | | HY 
As mount Palatine ſtood by itſelf, and was not joined to any other hill, . 1108 
the whole was incloſed within the line made by the h, which form'd | #168 
almoſt the figure of a ſquare, for which reaſon D. Hal. calls it Roma B. 2. p. al... 
Quadrata. The walls were built . 4 this Line, which was therefore call- 125. & 7 
ed Pomerium, according to Plutarch, from Pore menia : But Livy defines > Pe 11 
the Pomerium to be that ſpace of ground both within and without the walls, Liry, B. . # ; 
which the Augurs art the firſt building of cities ſolemnly conſecrated, and e. 44+ 5 
on which no edifices were ſuffered to be raiſed. Be” 1 
As to the exact year vf the foundation of Rome, the hiſtorians differ 1 
1 


about it. Varro places it in the third year * of the faxth olympiad, 


2 
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v The antients oftentimes deſcribed the | third year of the ürch eln mpiad. | Patawin? 
compaſs of their cities by a train of white contends, that #arre's opinion is the moſt - 


_ . earth. We read in Strabe, B. 17. p. 1142. 


that for want of this earth, Alexander mark'd 


out Alenandria with meal. C. & R. 


- © Chronelogifts are not agreed about the 
exact year of the foundation of Rome. L. 


Cincius fixes it in the fourth year of the 
twelfth olympiad; Fadius Pixtor, in the firſt 


year of the eighth. ivr and Diadora: 
Sroulus, in the ſecond. year of the ſeventh 
olympiad; Portius Cato and others, in che 


Erft year of the ſame olympiad; Marcus 
Ferris Placcus, (the ſuppoſed author of che 


Capicoline tables,) und Livy, in the fourth 
Fear of the ſutth olympiad. But the majo- 


-vity of the beſt Romas writers follow Varros 
calcalation, ccbrdiug to which the fbunda- 
Won of Rome is placed near the end of the 


agreeable to the rules of chronology, Lib. 1. 
fr ho. emp. C. K R. | 

d if Nome was built as Verre believed, in 
the 3d year of the 6th olympiad, it muſt, as 
Petavius obſerves, have been in 3960 or 
3961 of the Julias period. For the firſt 


oelympiad beginning at the Jammer _— | 
5 


an 3938, the third of the Gch olympi 
wil in the "Urn of and en 
in the ſummer of 3961. And If, as Peravine 
thinks, Nome was founded in the rad of the 


zd year of the Gth-olympiat, chat -willifall 
in 3961. Father Caen, in his Row. . 


P- 59. Gays it is inconteſtable, that Rowe was 


unded 21 April, and yet, that it appears .. 
to have N i autemd, 2 | 
April was then a month in autumn, and was 
afterwards 
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chat is, 431 years after the deſtruction of Troy, and 753 before the begin- 


ning of the Chriſtian Era. The Romans, (according to Plutarch, and 


others) began to build on the twenty-firſt of April. This day was then 


* conſecrated to Pales, Goddeſs of ſhepherds, ſo that the feſtival of Pales, 


5 and that of the foundation of the city, were afterwards jointly celehrated 


"Year of 


at Rome on the ſame day. | 1 WEE 
When [Rome had received near the utmoſt perfection, which men rude 


1 AL and indigent were able to give it, it conſiſted only of about 1000 poor 


CY 


Val. Max. 


B. 4- 


huts, which had no upper ſtories, nor any kind of ornament. The walls 
even of Romulus's palace were made of ruſhes, and it was covered with 
thatch. Every man having choſen his ground to build upon according 
to his fancy, without any regard to the regularity or beauty of the whole, 
the ſtreets (if they might be called ſtreets) were both crooked and nar- 
row. Rome, properly ſpeaking, was at firſt but a ſorry village, whereof 
even the principal inhabitants followed their own ploughs: and until it 
was rebuilt after the burning of it by the Gawls, did nat deſerve the name 


of a city. Such were the beginnings of the capital of the world. 


_ afterwards ſet back in the-calendar. Upon  Gtholympiad,conſequently, if it was in 4pril, 


lowin 
tion o 


this ſuppoſition, the date of the foundation of April muſt have been a month in the ſprin 
Reme, according to the Julian peribd, will be as it is now, and the year of the foundation 
3960. Yet father Rouilli, as we ſee in the pre- of Rome will be 3961 of the Julian period. 
ceding note, which is taken from him, tells us, All the diſcuſſions of former writers to fin 
that the majority of the beſt Roman writers: fol- the era year of the foundation of Rome ſeem, 
2 calculation, place the founda- very idle performances, ſince the publication 
Rome in the end of the 3d year of the of Sir Iſaac Newton's book of Chronology. 


A 
Sc. 1. Romufus # choſen King of Rome. F. II. He puts on a robe of 


4” 


_  diftinftien, and appoints 12 LicTors to attend bim. F. III. He divides 


bit colony into 3 Tries, and theſe into 30 Curiæ. F. IV. He diſ- 
_ Trhpuiſhes the people into PatTRICians and PEBEIANS, PATRONS and | 
', Ciizwrs. & V. He confiitutes a SkNATE. F. VI. He appoints bin 
| ſelf a guard of go borſemen called Celeres. &. VII. He ſettles the re. 
+ ſpettive prerugatives of the King, Senate, and People. §. VIII. The reli» 
Fin, laws of Romulus. F. IX. His civil laws. F. X. To augment bis 
Colom, be opens an aſylum for fugitives, ſlaves, and outlaws. F. XI. The 


rape of 'the Sabine women. F. XII. The Sabines endeavour to. recover 


_ + their" women 'by'a treaty.” In ibe mean time Romulus defeats the Coeni- 


nenſes, Says Acron their King in /ingle combat, and decrees himſelf a TRI 


benen for. bis vitlory. He reduces Cruſtuminum and Antemnæ, and 


— 


gain other advantages. F. XIII. Romulus“ war tuith the Sabines. 
FJ. XIV. He concludes a peace with them, and admits Titus Tatius, their 
King, to be. bis partner on the throne, The followers of Tatius are tranſ- 
. Plated. is Rome, and become one people with the Romans. 1 5 
7 ĩᷣͤ v i Oy on An 77. Py 4 . 855 f atius 3 
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It may not be improper to ſay ſomething here of the different offices of the Haruſpi- 8 
5 . 2 Fe 2 : 3 


Chap. II. The Regal State. 23 
Tatius creates 100 new ſenators choſen out of the Sabines. The creation 
of the firſt Roman KnicaTs. The feſtival of the MATRONALIA in- 
Frtuted. - F. XVI. The death of Tatius. $. XVII. Romulus defeats the 
Camerini, Fidenates, and Veientes. He renounces the Kingdom of Alba 
upon the death of Numitor. S. XVIII. The murder of Romulus by the 
Senate, and the artifice of Julius.Proculus io appeaſe the people. 


F. I. A S Romulus had not taken upon him the chief command of the Year of 
1 colony for any longer time than while the city was building, R 6 "oy 
he, as 100n as the work was finiſhed, ſubmitted the form of its future SEP 
government to the choice of the people. He called the citizens together, Ro ue v- 


And harangu'd them in words to this effect: If all the frength of cities lay in au Fir 
the height of their ramparts, or depth of their ditches, ue ſhould have great B. Hal. B. 
reaſon to be in fear for that which we have built. Are there in reality any 2. p. 78, 


Walls too high to be ſcaled by a valiant enemy? And of what uſe are ramparts 79 


in inteſtine diviſions ? They may ſerve for a defence againſt ſudden incurſions 


from abroad; but it is by courage and prudence chiefly, that the invaſions of 
foreign enemies are repeil d, and by unanimity, ſobriety and juſtice, that do- 


meſtic ſeditions are prevented. Cities fortified by the firongeſt bulwarks, have 


been often ſeen to yield to force from without, or to tumults from within. An 


exact military ' diſcipline, and a ſteady obſervance F civil policy, are. the ſureſt : 


barriers againſt theſe evils, But there is ſtill another point of great importance 
to be conſidered. The proſperity of ſome riſing colonies, and the ſpeedy ruin of 
others, have in a great meaſure been owing to their form of government. 
Mere tbere but one manner of ruling ſtates and cities .that could make them 
happy, "there would be no room for choice.. But I have learnt. that of the va- 
. rious forms of government among the Greeks and Barbarians, there are three 
' which are highly extoll'd by thoſe who have experienced them (Government by 
one, by a few, by the many ;) and yet, that ng. one of theſe is in all reſpedss 
perfect, but each of them bas ſome innate and incurable defetf. Cbuſe you 
then in what manner this city ſhall be governed; Shall it be by one man? 
. Shall it be by a ſelef3 number of the wiſeſt among us? Or ſhall the legiſlative 
' power be in the people? As for me, I all ſubmit to whatever ferm of admi- 
© iſtration" you ſhall pleaſe to eſtabliſh, As ] think myſelf not unworthy to com- 
mand, ſo neither, am I umwilling to obey, Your having choſen me to be the 
leader af this colony, and your calling the city after my name, are honours 


Sufficient to content me; honours of which" living or dead 1 can never be de- 


ET: FS A . 5 51 
© Thus ſpake the founder of Rome, by the advice of his grandfather Nu- 
mitor; and the people, who had been accuſtomed to Kings, having lived 
eaſy under them, and having likewiſe experienced the courage and capacity 
of Romulus, unanimouſly choſe him to be their King. 


; 7 ? 


As the chief religion of thoſe times lay in the regard paid to the prog- 


noſticks, which the | Augurs and, Haruſpices drew from thunder, ight- 
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| king, dhe wind, the flight of birds, or the entrails of beaſts, the Prince 


ele, before he aſcended the throne, would needs conſult the will of the 
pom hit „„ e eee 


4 
* 


ces and Augurs, of whom frequent mention was deem'd unlawful; and it was capital to 
will be made in the courſe of this kiſtory. act contrary to their deciſions. They like- | 
The Reman Haruſpices were all taken at firſt wiſe appointed the expiations they though 
from Harruria, where their art had moſt cre- neceſſary, on account of the ſigns the Gods 
dit. Aſterwards young Romans were ſent ' feemed to give of their anger. And from 
into Hetraria, to be there brought up in the ' hence it appears how powerful ghey were in 
. ſcience. It confifted in foretelling future the Roman ſtate; fince by pronouncing any 
eye_n; by anendiog w ß of the Conitia: eleftian 
of the victims. Firſt, it was an ill omen, of magiſtrates, war or peace, to be diſagree- 
when the victim would not come to the altar able to the Gods, they prevented it, 
Withodt dragging, when it broke ite rope, They ded to make theſe difcoveries. 
fled away, avoidedrhe ſtroke, ſtruggled much of the will of the Gods ſeveral ways. Firk, 
after it, made a great bellowing, was longs By the Mer: or chirping of birds. Secondly, 
4ying, or pied bin little, Secondly, prets- By thunder or lightaing, Thirdly, By the 
ges were drawn from inſpecting the noble ſetting of the wind. Fourthly, By the hun- 
| parts victim when opeved, as theheart, ger and different poſtures of chickens which. 
88, ſpleen, and eſpecially the liver. If were bend yp in eages an purpele for 2 2 
all theſe weve found, if he cop of the liver, gur's ie, and were carried about in the Ze- 
as large and well made, and if its fibres man armies. : | | . 
Were 5 - it preſaged well for the affair in When the Avgur, in the execution of his 
Queſtion. Thirdly, Knowledge was aHodrawn office, was to obſerve the heavens, he went 
| by che Harwyices from the manner in which vp upon ſome high place; took the qugurgl = 
che Give conſumed che victim. If the flame ſtaff (which was a ſort of oroſier, bent at one 
- brightened immediate)y, was pure and clear, end) in his hand, and mark'd aut the four 
role up in a pyramid without noiſe, and did quarters of the heavens with it. Then he. 
vos ge out till the vidimwas conſomed; theſe turn'd to the eaſt, having the weſt behind 
. were happy figns- Fourthly,' The ſmoke him, the ſouth to his right, and north to his 
. bkewiſe was conſidered ; whether it whirled left; and this is what the Romans called, 
about in curls, or ſpread itſelf to the right or : Cer ware de-calo. In this fituation he waited 
left, or gave a ſmell different from the com- for a ſign, by rhunder and lightning, birdi, 
mon one of broil'd meat. Fiſthly, It as a or the d. RBB © OS Tom 
locky omen, if the incenſe they burned melt- When thunder was heard to the left, when. 
ad all at once, and gave a moſt agreeable ſmell. che lightning came from the eaſt, and was 
Of Augurs or Auſpices (very different from driven back by the wind to the ſame paint, 
the Haruſpices) Romulus, who was himſelf fkill- without darting forward to the weſt ; it 
ed in the augural foience, eſtabliſned three, did not upon the falling ſtrike intothe earth, 
one to each Tribe. Servins Tullius, Who ad- but rebaund towards heaven: theſe were 
ged a fourth Tribe, is alſo ſaid to have added happy preſages. | us 
a fourth Augur. But their college (for ſoit As to birds < ravens, owls, and ſuch like, 
Was called) was afterwards increafed to 15, were eee NG. by their croak- 
under ahead, or Mafter of the Augurs.. Their 1 and ſcreeching; but eagles, valturs, and. 
offices, comprized in the augural law, which 3 wood-peckers, by their flying, 
de find in Tally's ſecond book & Divination, . which they obſerved whether it was from the 
were theſe. They were the interpreters of right to the. left, or from the left to the right. 
the will ofthe Gods, with refpe& to the mak - As to che wind; its changes were the mat= 
ing war and peace. And according to the ter af obſervation. X Fa. 
divinity of that time, all were obliged to When theſe ſorts of figns fail'd, recourſe 


_ obey them, in ſo important an article. They was had to the chickens, Betimes in the. 


drewtheit prediction fromthe different ſigns, morning, the augur whoſe buſineſs it was to- 
 -which they faid appeared in che air, and up- obſerve them, and who was thence called: 
on the earth. Thus what they pr nounced - Pullarizs, (if that name did not rather be- 
mn be contrary to the intentions of beaven, long to the keeper of the chickens) havin 


% 


— 


| 
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Gods by augury. *Tis ſaid; that when he had offered facrifice in an open Year ef 
place, a Aaſh of lightning gleamed from the left, a lucky omen, accord. K ON 
ing to the augural divinity. Be that as it will, it became a cuſtom eſta- 


bliſhed by an expreſs law of Romulus, not to raiſe any perſon to the royal 28 


dignity, the prieſthood, or any of the publick magiſtracies, nor to un- Kr. 
ne ny! at, ul hs Arſe hac been firſt conſulted and this B.! Hal. pu 
practice laſted above 700 years. For though it owed. its origin to nothing? 85 
bur the ignorance of thoſe early ages, ed amd ſacrificers perſuad- 

ing the people, that in the flights of birds, and the entrails of beaſts, 

they could plainly read the deſtinies of men, yet in proceſs of time, it 
became one of the chief myſteries . be fre. 
quent occaſion tot obſerve in the courſe of this Hiſtorjĩxq/ 


$. IV. ROMULUS being thus declared King of Rome by the voices of Livy, B. 1. 


the people, and with the approbation of che Gods, immediately put on a© * 
habit of diſtinction, to give himſelf a greater air of W He alſo ap · : 
pointed twelve lictors or ſerjeants to attend him whenever he ſhould appear 
in publick, each of them bearing a battle-ax ſtuck in a bundle of rods, 
which was then the yſual ſymbol of ſovereignty in the petty ſtates of * He. 
truria. But notwithſtanding theſe enſigns of royalty, bis power was con- 
fined within very narrow limits. For the form of government eſtabliſhed 
by the Romans, was, as we ſhall prefently ſee,” a kind of mixt monarchy, the 
ſovereignty being divided between a Head or rince of thee nation, a ſenate 
that was to be his council, and the afſembly of the people. oO | 
Romulus having numbered the citizens of Rome, found them to be D. Hal, B. 


about 3000 foot, and 300 horſe. He divided them into three equal * ?: * 


parts, which were calle Tribes or Thirds, each being commanded by its 
ræfect or Tribune. AF. 9 ee se | 


lut. in... 

5 0 Rom. p- 
5 1 —_— » . E g a e ne 2 

FTheſe tribes he divided into ten Curiæ or companies of à 100 men 


„ 


each company commanded by an officer, hom Dzonyſius calls Curio- B. 2. b. 88. 


Again, the thirty Curiæ were ſubdivided each of them into ten Decuris 
over which were appointed diſtinct officers,” named Hecurione. 


commanded a general ſilence, eadſed the 
pen to be opened, 


immediately run fluttering to the meat; if 
they ſcattered it with their wings; if they 
went by without taking notice of it, or if they 
flew away, the omen was reckoned unfortu- 
nate; and to-portend nothing but danger of 
miſechance; but if they leapt preſently out of 

the pen, and fell to fo greedily as to let ſome 
of their meat drop out of their mouths-upon 
the pavement, there was all the aſſuranee in 
the world of happineſs and ſucceſs.* This au- 

zury was called fripuium graf terripavium, 
Je e Nags much as 
 Frrire. | We meet with 7*ipudium” Soliſtimum 
and tripudium Sonivium in Feſtus, both de- 
rived from the erumbs falling to the ground. 


VOI. I. 


and threw down a handful 
of crumbs or corn. If the chickens did not 


The Augurs had ſeveral other ways of diving | 


into futurĩity. C. & R. and Kenner, - 
Li (B. 1. c. 8.) thinks, that not only. 
the lictors; and the number of them, were 
taken from the Nerruriant (Who inhabited 
the country now called Tuſcany) but alſo the 
Sella curalis,” and the Toga Pra. 
I Dionyfins ſeems here to differ from Poly. 
bins and Varro. Theſe tell us, that this di- 
viſion took place among che ſquadrons of 
horſe called Tarme 5 which has made Gre 


wins ſay, p. 7. of the pref. to 4 vol. f Rom. 


Aatiq. that D. Hal. is miſtaken; Neverthe- 
lefs we cannot draw thence-a deeifive: proof 
againſt the Gree+ hiſtorian. What was done 
an later times with -reſpe&- to the cavalry, 


does not contradict the order Nomulur at HHH 
As. 


eſtabliſh'd in * C. & R. 
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| Sg | | | 
Year,  As;Rame had at, firſt ng lands belonging to her, but what ſhe got by 
| 18 cefſion ? rom the city, of Alte, her territory was very ſmall, not above five 
| df ſix miles in extent. Remulas. nevertheleſs ſhared it into three parts, 
| | 
th 
| Din. Hal The next ching done by Romulus, was the diſtinguiſhing thoſe of the 


p. 33. latter Plebeians. , All dignities, civil, military, and ſacerdotal, were to 


p- 84. 


| | of his daughters, the payment of his debts, and the raniog (6 him or 
| bis children, if my happen'd to be taken in war. The Clien and Patron 
i 


8 «4 


ny one might with impunity ſlay the offender, as a 


K-36 , IMT 1 1 


| Hal 12.2 4+, Mies, and other cities allied to, or conquered 

5 Fertat quoting only Dion. Hal. makes by tha Romans, had afterwards their Patrons 
alſo at Rome. The only alteration in the 
the Senate, yet Dion. Hal. ſays, out of the Patronage, as inſtituted by Romulus, was of 
Patrician, ar 1 he mentions the inſtitution of the cuſtom of the Clients ſometimes parting 

5 ee Le creation of the Se- with, their goods in favour of their Patron. 
Hate: and Flatarrb (p. 25-) affirms, that the The Roman; thought it unworthy of them to | 

| — were taken, from the wealthier fort, fell their protection. Of this Plutarcb aſſures 
who were not of the Senate. u, p. %%. w $545 
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Chap. II. 


F. V. THE eſtabliſhment of a SHNATR to aſſiſt the King in the ad- re 
miniſtration, ſucceeded the inſtitution of the ↄpatronage. Romulus compo- 8 
fed it of a hundred men choſen out of the Patricians; but the choice was 
not made by the King himſelf; he named only the firſt, who was to de ROE, 
chief Governor of the city, whenever the King ſhould be in the field; Ks: 


then each tribe elected three, after which each of the thirty Curie choſe B. tal. B. 
three, which compleated the number of a hundred Senators. They were P. 55 
called Patres, [Fathers] either upon account of their age, or their pater- 


nal care of their fellow citizens. Thoſe who anciently compoſed the 


council of the Republick (ſays Salluſt) had indeed bodies enfeebled by 
years, but their minds were ſtrengthen'd by wiſdom and experience.” 


$. VI. TO form a guard for his Perſon, the 


Their deſcendants, to whom alone ſome appropriate the name of Patri- 
cians, were the prime Nobility among the Romans. 18852 —1 


from each Curiæ, of ten horſemen, the whole number amounting to three 


hundred. Theſe were called Celeres, 


either from their firſt captain, whoſe 


name was Celer, or elſe upon account of the celerity with which they exe- 
cuted the orders they received, They fought on foot or on horſeback, 


as the occaſion required, or the ground would allow 1, 


o Plutarch ſays, (p. 24.) that Romulus ſtiled 
his hundred Counſellors, Patriciunt, and the 
whole body of them the Senate, which ſigui- 


fies properly (az he) a conſiſtory of old men. 


He adds, ſome ſay the Patricians were ſo call- 


ech becauſe they were the fathers of legiti- 


* 


mate children others, becauſe they could 


tell who their fathers were, which every one 


of the rabble that poured into the city could 


not do; others from the word Patrocinium, 
Patronage, becauſe they were the defenders 


of the poor and weak ; but he ſeems to think 


it molt. probable, that they were ſo ſtiled 


from the people's calling them and eſteem- 
Ing them as Patres or Fathers, on account of 
their being ſo protected by them. | 
;p Livy ſeems to aſcribe the choice of all the 


Senators to the King, when he ſays (B. 1. c. 
8.) that Rou ul vs created one hundred Sena- 
tors: Nevertheleſs it is not clear, that by thoſe 
words he meant, that the hundred Senators 


were created by the ſingle authority of the 


King. and in virtue of his royal prerogative. 


In whom refided the Power of creating Sena- 


Tors? is a queſtion which neither Livy nor any 
of the Latine writers treat profeſſedly, but 


% touch it only incidentally ; and it is natu- 


& ral to all, upon the flight and occafional | 


% mention of an Event, to aſcribe it to the 


«« principal agent, concerned in its producti- 
on; ſo as toimpute the acts of popular aſ- 
44 ſemblies to the Prince or ruling agiſtrate, 


„% who convened and preſided in them, and 


& had the chief influence perhaps in deter- 


; BY C VII. 
«© mining the tranſactions themſelves. Thus 


„ when Levy tells us that tbe Preftd of the 
eit created the firſt Conſul: Cl. 1.:c. 60 . and 


that Brutus, one of theſe Confuls, created P. 
Valerius, Bis collegue in that office(1. 2. c. 2.] 
« or that the ImTER Rex, on other occaſions, 
&« created the Gonſuls, Fl. 9. c. 7.] or that the 
«© Pontifex Maximus was ordered by the Senate 
10 to create the firft Tribunes, [I. 3.C. 54.] he 
© means _—_— 3 _ that thoſe Ma- 
4 viſtrates the people togeth ether, in or- 
« der to make ſuch phate or in which they 
, aflifted and preſided. 1b; exemplo, Ponti- 
ee fice Maxime comitia habente, Tribunos Ple- 


4 Zis crtaveriunt.. ed And as this is the 


« uſual ſtile of all writers, ſo it is peculiar- 


1 ly of thoſe, who write the: Hiſtory of their 
* own country, and for the information of 


« their own people; who have not the pa- 
te tience. to treat minutely of things which 


they ſuppoſe to be known to their rea- 


« ders, as well as to themſelves: and hence 


it ſometimes happens, that the origin of 
_** Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions of the greateſt 


„importance are left dark and obſcure, not 


@ 


* 


.** of later ages. e ls $f 9:obas 
Dr. Middletor's treatiſe on the Romas Se- 
nate, p. 18. | | 

Thus far Dien. Hal. concerning the Ce- 
leret. M. Vertot adds, that the ſtate found each 


only to ſtrangers, but even to the natives 


of them a horſe (Zquzs) from which they were 


- 


called Equites, and that they were diſtinguiſh- 
ed by 1 Ring, aud d be maker ee 
E 2 Celeres 


King made a draught, p. 88 
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28 „ Roman Hiſtory. Book 1. 


ear 1 6. v1. THE reſpective powers and privileges of the King, Senate, 
KOMB and People, were thus ſettled: 

Ihe Kine; was to be in all religious: fab ſupreme he was to be the 

Pg guardian of the las and cuſtoms, to take cognizance of the weightier 

Þ: 2 cauſes between! man and man, referring thoſe of leſs moment to the Se- 

D. Hal. B. nate, upon whoſe decrees he had nevertheleſs a controul. It belonged. 

= P- 37+. to the King to convene the Senate and the aſſemblies of the people, pro- 


pole affairs to them, give his on opinion firſt, and then do what. was 


coneluded upon by the majority. He was alſo to command the army in. 
time of war 2 ente wih cen * and he bag the care of 'the publick 
mene .. . 


The . were not \ to 2 Judges i in deen ak but to de- 
liberate upon ſuch publick line as the King aft and to determine 
| 1 by the plurality. of voices. x 
Did. To the (ASSEMBLIES or THE Ps oPLE- three alas were committed * 
. magiſtrates, make laws, and determine concerning any war that 
IDid. Was propoſed by the King; Me in all thei: things the Senate 8 approba- | 
tlon was neceſſary... - 


Ib. The people for many Sh gave. their voices by Curie, in Which every 


private man had his vote. The majority of votes in each Curia deter- 
mined the ſenſe of that Curia, and what the major part of the 30 Curie 
75 995 to; Was deemed the reſolution of the woke ami. which _— 
therefore called Comixia Curiata. 
(hn was the. fundamental conſtitution of this ſtate, - neither ak mo- 
— nor entirely republican; the King, the Senate and the People, 
were in a ſort of mutual dependence on each other, from hence reſulted 
balance of power, whereby the Regal Prerogative was reſtrained, a uſe- 
1 1 1 elerved to Ahe Nobles, and libecey af me People i 
W rela; rin tt 14 
. VII. ROMUEUS eotiveting chat the happineſs of eee 
ed upon the favour of the Gods, which was only to be obtained by the 
piety and virtue of the People, een to the einen of moms 
and civil laws. 5 dn e. . 


| Xo „ Wink 'refpet " Rrrroion, He d not give" n all that dem in 


Cass or lit. ,uards the firſt RomanKni phts, till towards the end of kis reign, when he 
and of them as a kind of middle or- affected deſpotiſm and tyranny. _ Plutarch 
der, bh the Patricians and the people. ſeems alſo of that opinion, 
But Dion. Hal. tho' he mentions the —_ 1M. Vertot ſays 1605 6. Tom. 1 2 that he 
ing of this Life- guard, immediatel directed the diſpoſal of the | hte money, 
te creation of the Senate, ſays i of of which was under the cate of two treaſurers, 
the Ring, nor of any of thoſe marks 10 afterwards called Quaſtors; but I do not find 
F which che ueſtrian Order was afterwards this in the authors Cited by him, and it ſeems 
: from other  Plebeians. And not well to agree with what he himſelf ſays ; 
Livy does not mention the creation of any J of the inftitution of two treaſurers in 
Fr us till the union of the Romans and Sa- K. 1 58 of Poplicola; till then the Kin 
= He ſeems to think, that the Ce/erzs Conſuls ſeem to have had the 8 got the 
ruard which Rowulps kept in pay in public treaſure. See the Conf! lfte up of 
ele Lr ormed Foplicola e 8 


+ 2 I 2 Which 


* 
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which it afterwards appeared: he only regulated the worfhip of thoſe Year $8 


Divinities which Evander had introduced, of thoſe which Aneas had K O1 
brought from Phrygia, and of thoſe which the Aborigines had honoured 


in their time. He neither introduced the infamous fables of the Greek 7 3287 


Divinities into the publick faith, nor ſuffered any licentious ceremonies in King. | 
the publick worſhip. He appointed that every*Cyria ſhould have its wn 
temple (which was itſelf called Curia) and its peculiar God and Prieſt ; that P. 98. 
the people ſhould aſſemble on certain ſtated days, in Cænacula or publick 

halls built for that purpoſe, each of which was conſecrated to its particular 
Deity, and that they ſhould there feaſt in common upon the victims offered 

to the Gods. Romulus likewiſe eſtabliſhed feſtivals, whereby religion be- 

came an eaſe and relief to a laborious people. 

The miniſters. of the Gods were to be at leaſt 50 years old, and none p. 92. 
but their wives could perform the functions of prieſteſſes. Their ſons, 
to the age of puberty, were to wait at the altars, and their daughters ſo 
long as they continued virgins. The girls were called Camillæ, the boys 
Camilli. When a prieſt had no children of his own, he might chuſe 
the handſomeſt children in his Curia to attend him in the ſacrifices. To 
the ſacerdotal families were granted diſtinguiſhing privileges. The laws 
.exempted them from paying taxes, and from bearing arms. As the Prieſt's 
office was for life, it excited the ambition of many; but Romulus forb 
all intriguing and caballing to obtain it, as alſo the purchaſing it with 
money, and the truſting it to the hazard of lots. He left to the Curiæ 
the free choice of their Prieſts; and as theſe miniſters of religion were 
laid under an obligation to acquaint themſelves with the laws and cuſtoms - 
of their country, and to record the principal events that happened in the 
ſtate, they were its firſt hiftorians and firſt lawyers. e 
FS. IX. AS to the civil laws of Romulus, we have only ſome few frag- 
ments of them. The firſt relates ro marriages; it decrees that the ite 
ſhall. not leave her huſband upon any pretence whatſoever, at the ſame 
time that it allows the huſband to put away his wife *, and even to pu- 
niſn her with death (her relations concurring, in the ſentence) in caſe 
ſhe be convicted of adultery, poiſoning, making falſe keys, or only of 
drinking wine . Romulus thought it neceſſary to be thus ſevere in the 4 

article of wine, in order to prevent adultery,” which he looked upon as a X 


v6) 


. '- '® Plutarch in his life of Romulus ſays, that ſtarved to death, for having broke open 
if the huſband put away his wife for any o- the cheſt ih which were the keys of the 
ther cauſe, but for poiſoning his children, cellar. Aulus Gellius and Pliny likewiſe aſ- 
»* counterfeiting his keys, or adultery, he was ſure us, that in conſequence of this law, it 
to give one moiety of his goods to his wife, was cuſtomary at Rome for the ladies to be 
and conſecrate the other to Ceres. faluted by their near relations whenever they - 
e This law was ſo ſeverely obſerved, that, met them, not ſo much out of civility and 
according to Valerius Maximus, B. 6. de Se- friendſhip, as to find out by their breath 
veritare, Egnatius Metellus, who caught his whether they had been drinking wine. But 
wife drinking wine, and killed her upon in proceſs of time, the ſeverity of this law 
the ſpot, was neither brought to a trial, nor was ſomewhat abated. Women who bad 
cenſured for it: And Fabius PiHor men- drunk wine, were only condemned to loſe 
tions another woman whom her relations their portions, C. & M © 
N : ſecond 


LUs Fuſt 


D. Hal. B, } 
2. p. 96. lation to children. 
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D. Hal. B. By another law of Romulus, 
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ſecond drunkenneſs, and a natural effect of that dangerous liquor. Each 


| A.Gelliys, huſband was confined to one wife, and their goods were in common be- 
+ 23+ P. tween them, but under the adminiſtration of the huſband. The wife was 
3 declared univerſal heireſs * to her huſband, if he died inteſtate, and with- 

ROME out children; but if he had children by her, they were to be equal ſharers 


with her in the inheritance. It is very remarkable, that notwithſtanding - 


Romvu- the power given to huſbands to put away their wives, there was no inſtance 
of a divorce among the Romans for 520 years. PART 167764194 

Nothing ever equalled the ſeverity of the law which Romulus made in re- 
He gave their fathers an abſolute power over them. 
. A father by his own private authority could impriſon his children, put 


them to death, and even fell them for ſlaves three times over, of whatever 


age they were, or to whatever dignity they had arrived”. . 


Plutarch obſerves it as a ſingular thing in Romulus, that, calling all 


murder parricide, he-ordained no puniſhment for real parricide, believing 


it an impoſſible crime; and indeed for near 600 years, it was not once 


known in Rome. | 


who knew that the power of a ſtate con 


ſifts not ſo much in the extent of its territory, as in the number of its 
people, it was made criminal to kill an enemy who yielded, or ſo much 
as to ſell him. His chief view in making war, was to conquer men, 


bis community of goods was thus ex- 


preſſed in the marriage ceremonies: The 
pPerſons to be married came to a ſacrifice, in 
preſence of ten witneſſes; and the prieſt, 
among other offerings preſented a wheat 


loaf, and ſeattered pieces of it over the 
Victim. This was to ſhew that bread, the 
ſymbol of all other goods, ſhould for the 


Future be in common between the huſband 
and wife; and this rite was called confar- 
reatio. Hence it is ſaid in Romulus's law, 
Der farreatione wire juncta, in rm ena 
nr eine Cee poke 
aw, That the z UPON m e, Prote 
ſame Gods, 5 ng ſame worſhip with 


huſband ; both as to the houſhold Gods 


of each family, and the reſpective God of 

each Curia. The law adds, jus d vortendi ne 

N 7175 #. e. let not the huſband have an abſo- 
ute 


ute and unlimited power of divorting his 
wife. This is the ftrict meaning of devor- 
tendi; but it is alſo ſometimes uſed to ſignify 


a power of refuſing to accept the perſon who 


had only been betrothed.. C. & Rx. 
* This is what D. Hal. ſays of the wife's 


| Intereſt (in Romuluss time) in the huſband's 
effects after his deceaſe. But this law. is not 
among thoſe of Romulus, which now remain. 


* 


being ſure of not wanting lands, if he did not want troops. 


There were two ſorts of marriages among 
the Romans: The firſt was to marry their 
wives without any other covenant, but that 
of keeping them in their houſes. But theſe 
were not truly wives, till they had continued 
with their huſbands a whole year, without 


three days interruption : And this was called 


a marriage by uſe, uſu. The other way was, 
to marry a woman after marriage covenants 


had been made; and this was called a mar- 


riage by mutual ſale, ex coetftione. In this 
caſe the woman gave her huſband three 
pieces of money called A, to expreſs that 


-ſhe purchaſed of him a right of ſharing in his 
3 and the huſband gave the wife the 


eys of the houſe, to ſhew he committed to 
her the care of the family. Theſe latter only 
were called mothers of families, matres-fam- 
Las; and it is probable, that they only were 
ſole heireſſes to their huſbands. C. & R. 
In caſe a child was born with any mon- 
ſtrous deformity, the father might make 
away with it; but if it was a ſon, or an 
eldeſt daughter, he was firſt to adviſe with 
five of his neighbours; if he did not 
obſerve this rule, the half of his goods were 
conſiſcated to the publick uſe. Inſtit. (Ja 
tin. B. 1.) C. & R. e C 
As 


Chap. II. --- Regal State. 31 


As this Prince was of opinion, that the ſedentary arts and occupations Vear of 
emaſculate men's minds, and enervate their bodies, he permitted none but * * 4 
ſtrangers or ſlaves to be employed in them. He confined the citizens to 


the two profeſſions of war and agriculture; and conſidering the ill conſe- Ro u 
quences that might ariſe from dividing the employments, he made every Ks. 


3s . King. 
Roman of free condition exerciſe both. p. 98. 


S8. X. THUS was the colony ſettled; and the form of its government, 
and the wiſdom of its laws attracted ſtrangers to Rome from all parts. But 


what contributed moſt to people the city, Mas an aſylum or ſanctuary of B. 2. p. 88. 


refuge, which Romulus opened for runaway ſlaves, homicides, out- laws, 


and perſons plunged in debt. Nor was the appearance of religion. want- Liv. B. 2. 
ing to cover the King's policy. This ſanctuary was dedicated to a news:. 


ſort of Divinity, called the Ahlæan God, under whoſe protection all ſorts Plut. in 
of criminals and diſcontented perſons who fled from their own countries . P. 
to Rome were to live ſecurely. Romulus made them all. foldiers, ane 


Rome in a little time became formidable to her neighbours. The No- 


mans wanted nothing but women to ſecure the. duration of their ſtate.. 
The King therefore ſent Deputies to the Sabines *,, and the other neigh- 
bouring nations, to propoſe alliances with them by marriages of their 
daughters. with his Romans. He repreſented to them, that new colonies- 
were not always contemptible, and that the Gods had hitherto ſhewn fa: 
vour enough to Rome, to make it no diſhonour to enter into alliances 
with her. But as the Sabines had begun to look upon Romulus's new ſet- 
tlement with a jealous eye, they abſolutely rejected his propoſal, and ſome r.ivy, B: : 
of them added raillery to the refuſal, aſking the deputies why their Prince e. 9: 
did not open an aſylum for vagrant women, and ſlaves of that ſex, as he 
had done for men : your people then, ſaid they, will be well matched; a 
ck. of vagabond and. looſe women will make the fitteſt. wives for.a crew. 
of fugitives loaded with-crimes or debts. | 3 
F. XI. WHEN this infulting anſwer was brought to Rome, Romulus Ibid. 
heard it with the quickeſt reſentment, reſolving to be. revenged, and to 
take away. the daughters of the Sabines by force. He communicated | 
his deſign to the Senate, and had their approbation of it. The only Piut. in- 
queſtion was, how to ſucceed in the enterprize. It happened, or ſo it Nom. p. 
was pretended, that as workmen were digging in a field near Rome, theß 
found a. ſubterraneous altar dedicated to the God Conſus, or the God of 
council, who is the ſame with the Equeſtrian Neptune. The diſcovery 
of this altar furniſhed Romulus with a pretext to proclaim a feſtival and 
publick ſports. in. honour of the God. He notified the day he had. 


The Sabines poſſeſſed that part of Itah ferent, they were all united by a kind of 
which lies between the Tiber, the Teverone, league and community which formed the 
and the Apenninet. They inhabited divers ſeyeral ſocieties of that nation into one 
little towns, ſome of which were governed ſtate. The Sabines were ſome of the near- - 
by petty Princes, and others only by ma- eft neighbours to Rome. 6 
ſtrates, and in form of a republick; bat See page 8. 4.47 
o' their particular governments were dif | | =; | ir 4 | 
| | ed; 
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The Roman 
Year of fixed for theſe games * to the neighbouring towns, and made all the pomp- 
ROME ous preparations for them, that the poverty of his colony would admit. 

8 Thoſe of the Sabines who lay neareſt to Rome, flocked thither in crowds 
upon the day appointed for the ſolemnity, as Romulus had foreſeen they 
would; no ſmall numbers came alſo from the littię towns of Cænina, Cru- 
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Hiſtory. 


Book I. 


The ſtrangers were received by the Romans 
A „ with great demonſtrations of joy. Every citizen had his gueſt, Whom, 
1 when he had treated him in the beſt manner he could, he conducted and 


4 placed where he might conveniently ſee the ſports. The peace and har- 
47 : maoyy that continued for ſome days, lulled the ſtrangers into ſecurity 
1 ; | for the Romans did not put their enterprize in execution till the laſt day 

of the feſtival. ' They had received orders to come armed that day, but 


2. p. 99- 
| +5 Phat; mn 


| p. 26. 
| h Lien, B. 1. 
| Ce 9. 


» 
} : 2 


1 | | | v As to the nature of theſe games, it is pro- 
. 5 bable they chiefly conſiſted of races, wreſt- 


ling, and the like, ſince this was the manner 


that afterwards us ang of celebrating the 


© Conſualia, which were perpetuated at Rome 

in memory of this firſt ſhew given by Romu- 

In Rom. Jus, and according to Plutarch, annually ob- 

. 26. ſeryed on the 18th oF-Augy/, becauſe the rape 
| of the Sabines was on that day, C. & R.- 

- © The feſtival began in the beginning of 

the month Sextilis, and did not end iſ the 

-  . 206th. 

the firſt month of the year in Romulus s calen- 

dar, the. 6th month was Augiſt, which was 

for that reaſon called Sextilis, even after the 

regulations made by Numa Pomilius and Ju- 
I 2... + 

4 The learned have wearied themſelves 

with enquiries about the habits of the ancient 

Romans, eſpecially the Trabea. All things 

conſidered, Dion. Hal. and other ancient au- 

thors, incline one to believe it was very like 

the Toga; with this difference, that it was 

adorned with ſtripes of purple, at due diſtan- 

ces, on a white ground. This was the ordi- 

ary habit 2 the Kings of Rome: and it 


% ; 


- 


Reckoning from March, which was 


| to conceal their arms under their cloaths. When the multitude were moſt 
H. Hal. B. attentive to the ſhow, Romulus, who prefided at it in a ſtriped robe called 
Trabea *, riſing from his feat, gathered up his robe, and threw it over his 
Rom. p. body. This was the fignal agreed upon. Inſtantly the Romans drawing their 
ſwords, ruſh'd in among the ftrangers, and feiz'd their daughters. The 

men being unarmed and terrified, ran away, and the Romans who had no 
deſign of ſhedding blood, let the fathers and mothers depart in ſafety. In 
the hurry of the action, ſome Romans of diſtinction perceiving a body of 
their people carrying off a young woman of ſingular beauty, envied them 
ſo fine a prey, and attempring to take her from them, the latter cried out 
Thalaſſio, Thalafſiv, meaning that the young perſon was deſigned for Tha- 
laſſins e, a brave and worthy Roman, much eſteemed in the colony; and 


wil hereafter appear, that the chief magi« _ 

ſtrates 'of the republick, and the Roman 

Knights, appeared in it, on certain days of 

ceretnony. But there was likewiſe another 

ſort of Trabea worn only by the Augurs; of 

which more in its place. C. & x. 
This is the opinion of Livy and Plutarch. 


Varro, as quoted by Sex. Pompeius, differs 
from them. He thinks the word Thalaſffo 


anciently ſigni ſied thoſe little baſkets in 
which the ladies put their work to this day. 
As the Sabine virgins would not afterwards 
give themſelves voluntarily to the Romans, 

t on condition. that they ſhould. only be 


obliged to work in,wool, they carried littly 
baſkets to their huſbands houſes, on the my 


of marriage, to put their workiin.” Others 
ſay (Plut. p. 26.) Thalaſſio was the word Ro- 
mulus had agreed, to pronounce, when the 
Romans were to begin the rape. And in- 
deed this cry ſuited very well with the God 
of the fea, whoſe feſtival they then cele- 
'brated': And therefore the poets always 


give him the ſurname of 7 8 8 Arxiſto- 
phanes ſpeaking of M prune, calls him Se- 


70. Lleida. C. & | 
| hence 


Chap. II. De Regal State. . 33 


hence it was, that the crying out TBalaſſo became cuſtomary at Rome in 


"the marriage ceremony, as Hymen and Hymenee prevailed among the P. Hal. B. 


2. P. 96. 


' Greeks. 


As this violence had been dictated by publick neceſſity, rather than Ne 


brutal paſſion, Romulus's orders are ſaid to have been obſerved with great l. 
exactneſs; he had forbid any further attempts upon the women, till mar- 7 


the Sabine virgins (for they were all called Sabine, becauſe the greater King. 
number was of that nation) to be brought into his preſence the next p, 10% 
day. They were by this time a little recovered. from their fright, and 
' the King comforted them under the loſs of their relations by words to 
this effect. — „ | EOS. 

« The Romans have not uſed this violence with an intention to diſho- 
* nour, but to marry you; ſuch methods of procuring wives are ancient 
in Greece, and, to women, more honourable than any other. Soften 
therefore the fierceneſs of your anger, impute our offence to your own 


'<. fathers, who ſcornfully rejected our civil requeſts, and ſurrender your Livy, B. 1. 


hearts to thoſe men to whom fortune has given poſſeſſion of your per- 9+ 
„ ſons. Wrongs and injuries are often the forerunners of love and friend- 
e ſhip; you will find your huſbands behave themſelves with ſo tender an 
* affection, as ſhall leave you no cauſe to regret the loſs of either your 
parents or your country.“ To theſe words of the King the young 
men added careſſes and flatteries, pleading violent love in excuſe of their 
fault; love, of all pleas, ſays Livy, the moſt eaſily admitted by woman- 
SE pan Fog | 5 5 
After this, Romulus without delay married the women to his Romans 
by the fame form, which was ever after uſed in marriages, Partake 'ye bf © 
your huſband's fire and water * and it was not long before they experienc'd 
the truth of what Romulus had foretold them. The merit and fondneſs _ 
of their huſbands made them forget their native country and their father's 
*houſes; n ae | Nin 


— * 


As to the number of theſe Sabine women, ſome hiſtorians make them to D. Hal. B. | 
P» 25. 


have been 683, others 527, and others reduce them to 3o, the number of pid. 
the Curiæ, deriving the word Curia from Cures, the name of the town of 
which the women were for the moſt part natives; but no eminent hiſtorian 


riages ſhould be ſolemnized in form. For this purpoſe he commanded 3 Fug 


18 of this opinion. 1 5 
'f Tt is an ancient hiſtorical tradition, that 
the brides never ſtepped upon the threſhold, 
when they went into their huſband's houſes, 


They were held up to prevent it. 


Turritdque premens | 4 annere corems 
Cranſlatd vitat contingere limina plantã. 
EI nts DIR. Men BCT Pharſ. B. 2. 


Varro indeed contends, that it was but of re- 
* * to ws of the houſe which was con- 
Vor. 1. 7 


ſecrated to Yefa: but Plutarch (p. 26.) fays, 


it was to ſhew, that the firſt marriages were 


made by rapes, And from hence, lay ſome 
authors, comes the cuſtom of parting the Hair 
of the new married women with the point of 
a lance. This was intended to ſhew, that 
iron and violence gave the firſt Romans their 
wives: and the truth of this cuſtom ſeems 
to be confirmed by Ovid, in theſe worde, 


C an haſta cura chm. OF 


ann C. & R. * 
F —_ 


| 
| 
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P. Hal. B. But whatever was their number, it is agreed, that among chem all, there 
. ne. was only one married woman; whoſe name was Herſlia. She either was 


- miſtaken for a Virgin, or, as ſome ſay, would not leave her only Daughter. 


Flut. in Zenodatas, a Greek hiſtorian, mentioned by Plutarch, ſays, that Romulus 


os p. made her his wife, and had a daughter by her, named Prima, becauſe ſhe 
Vear ef Was his firſt child, and a ſon named Abilius. But other writers contend, 


RIS, that Henſilia was married to a noble Roman named. Hoſtus, and that Tullus | 
— Haſtilius the third King of Rome deſcended from her. 


Roxv- F. XII. TH E Sabines are held by ſome to have been a colony of La- 
t [ed emonians,, tranſplanted into Ialy . and it is. not improbable. At leaſt 
- the moderation, wiſdom, and frugality of theſe two nations, gave them a 
great reſemblance to each other. Their ſtate was a pretty extenſive one, 


H compared with. the little neighbouring ſovereignties; but the people lived 
15 i ſides, or enly.encloſed with pali- 


aſtly in Ay vs that were open on a 

1 And therefore, though their courage excited them to revenge the 
ant. they bad received in the perſons of their daughters; yet their pru- 
: x ny made them ſeek to repair their. honour by a treaty, before they would 
run the hazard of a war. They ſent. to demand the reſtoration of their 
daughters, promiſing. on that, condition to enter into a friendly and neigh- 
hour 7 alliance with the Romans. But Romulus was inflexible. He on 


his part demanded, that the Sabines ſhould confirm the marriages of his 


which were made indeed by violence, but a violence that was be- 


come neceff eceſfary. Whilſt the treaty, which went on ſlowly, ſuſpended hoſ- 


Ulities.on both ſides, Aron, whom the hiſtorians. call King * of Cænina, 
prevented the Sabines, and took. the field before them. He was a man of 
 valour, and had ſignalized himſelf in many battles. He thought the 97 
| - bayrbegd of the Rwnazs, which had given him jealouſy from their farft 
1 eſtabliſhment, a, a ms beet N ſince the ey 0 cr, 
mitted-upon, the. Sabine women, that it. was neceſſary to cruſh, in 
D.Hal = inte, a colony. which otherwiſe would increaſe in ene, as it gre 
. P. 10. in age: And for this reaſon he ſollicited the Sabines, as allo t 
ef, *Crufamerian and Antemmæ, to join their forces with his. Their ſlowneſs 
made him impatient. 2 imagined he could, without their help, ſubdue 


28 2 5 A a fuer Men, got er.in a City newly founded, and very little for- 


Bed; But 2 of k is army. had more the air of an incurſion, of rob- 
9 than of a regular expedition. The Cæninenſes having ravaged the 
nr Rome, Romulur did not confine himſelf within his Walls: He in- 


gen was Atpated on the confines of * ſubje&t to; or in the neighbonrhood * Sa- 

1 2 and ge Sens Phan and 2 52 " bima. Some g Se think the former 

: Ak its, Cipge ef the 777 bat the was fituated neay the place where Mareiglia- 

"rity hott Dios. Hal. and 9 be no Vecchio now ſtands. They place the latter 
- this A city bt ancient 7 18 againft them. upon the Tiber, almoſt between the Tiburrine 

Caen th inks, that Ceniga was on this and Nomantine. ways. But it 33: uncertain. 

205 the 41%, Our: miles from 3 „ Helfe. wlere they ſtood. Plutarch (p. 27.) ſays, that 

ny 5s beyond that river, in encig Fidenæ made a league with Cru/tumerium and 
8 C. R. eee. C.- K R.. 

. * were ade | 
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Fat 


ſtantly marched out againſt the enemy, and joined battle with them in the 
open field, where the Romans fought for every thing that was dear to them, 
and even for the hopes of poſterity. In the heroic times it had been a com- 
mon cuſtom, and it was not yet aboliſhed, for the two commanders in Rox 


the heat of an engagement 8 provoke each other with their King. 85 


and voices to fingle combat: 


left a ſpace where their leaders were to fight. Romulus and Acron chal- 
lenged each other, and ot this occafion the former made a vow to Ju- 
Piter, that if he came off conqueror, he would erect a trophy to him of 


pon which the armies opened, and” 


the ſpoils of the conquered. As impreſſions of religion frequently ex- 


alt a man's courage, the young King performed the hero ſo well, that 


he flew his enemy, an experienced warrior, and ſtripped him of his: 


armour. The death of Arron was followed by the rout of the Cæninen- 
ſes; and Romalus purſued! them to their town, which they had of late 
ſlightly fortified. The Romans entered it with the runaways, and took it 


without oppoſition. And then did the Coogee give a ſignal proof both. 


of his moderation and his good policy. 


quered, and contented himſelf with * razing Cænina, and carrying the in- 
Habitants to Rome, to augment his colony: And the eſtabliſkment he 


gave them, upon the ſame foot with his firſt citizens, became a precedent 
to himſelf, which he ever after followed on the like occaſions... K 


nd ho 


either out of oſtentation, or to animate his people with an ardent love 0 


glory, he celebrated his victory with a new. kind of pomp. He decreed 


himſelf the honours of a triumpbi; for ſb was called the reception given 
to Generals at their return from ſucceſsful expeditions. Nor is it impro- 


bable;- that” this example of Romulus 8 triumph excited the emulation of 


i The uſe of trophies, eſpecially among the 


| Greeks, is immiemorial. It was cuſtomary. to 


ere& them upon the field of battle. The an- 
cient trophies conſiſted of a poſt, 3 or 
a trunk of a tree dreſſed up with the ſpoils 


of the enemy. The figures of them are to Cem 


be ſeen on ſeveral medals, which were ſtruck 
after the gaining of great and important 
victories. In after - times, conquerers erect- 
ed pillars of braſs, or marble, or ſtone, and 
towers, and triumphal arches, with inſerip- 
tions to perpetuate the memory of their vic- 
tories. But according to Plalarch in his 
Nomas queſtions, thoſe who firſt made uſe of 
marble and braſs for trophies, were abhor- 
red, becauſe, ſays he, it ſeemed inhuman to 
tranſmit the ſhame and misfortunes of peo- 
ple to future ages : and he adds, that in 


conſequence of this, they would not ſuffer 
| the triumphal arches to be repaired. Theſe 


monuments were generally dedicated to ſome 
: divinity. Go & 0 5 1 b 
If we may believe Diony/ius Halicarnaſß 


7 4 


fucceeding commanders, atid'. contributed as much as any. thing, to the 


Ke, Romulus preſerved: the city, nnd gave P. 163 


the inhabitants their choice; either to ſtay 
at home or ſettle at Rane and the ſame au- 
thor adds, that the 9 thought ſit to 
ſend a colony three hundred Romans ta 
? . & . HH 


This wasthe firſt\Romas triumph, The 


word comes originally from 9eiape@-, one 
the names of Bacebus, Who conquered. the 
Indies; and who, according to Pliny;and Dio- 
Horus Siculus, firſt received the honours of a 
triumph. They who followed the conque- 
rors, made the air reſound with this name of 
Bacchus; whence the acclamation, Ia Triums 
phe! which is thus expreſſed by Horacee | 
* Tugue dum procedis, Jo Triumphit + 
| Non ſemel dic mens Io Triumphe: 
E 1 en dg 2h 


The order, laws, und pomp of the: ahead 


F 2 | conqueſt 


.. 
Vear of - 
ROME 


Plut. in | 
Rom. p-. 
27» 


e ſpared the blood of the con- 
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The Roman Hiftry.. 


Year of conqueſt of the world: But the preparations for this ceremony were ſuit- 


Bock I. 


able to the poverty of the Romans in thoſe days: Romulus did not ride in a 


——— Chariot, but entered Rome on foot ®, with his troops marching ſome before 


LUS 


Ro u- and ſome after him. His long hair flowed upon his ſhoulders, and his head 
= was crowned with lawrel. He had fixed the ſpoils of cron to the trunk of 
a a ſmall oak, and covered it with them. This trophy repreſented a man 


| | armed, which the King carried in triumph on his right ſhoulder. All the 

| | people came out of the city to meet the conqueror, ſinging his praiſes 3 and 
| - Jined the road on both ſides. As ſoon as he entered Rome, they preſented. 

| EE - him wine, and before the houſes, ſpread tables for thoſe of the ſoldiers who 

. wanted to refreſh themſelves. Romulus proceeded. in the ſame order he en- 

| tered the city, to the hill Saturmius, where, after the proceſſion was over, 

| : he erected a ſmall temple of only ten feet long, and five broad; and 

| here the triumphant victor depoſited his trophy, conſecrating it to Jupiter 


* 2 feren- * Feretrius *. 


This name was then given to Jupiter, becauſe Romulus had 
himſelf carried thither the preſent he had vowed: And a name of diſ- 


tinction was likewiſe given to the ſpoils of the King of Cænina; they were 


called o opima Spolia, 
being 


enemy's army, after he had killed him with his own hand. 8 
Not long after this, Romulus, with one Legion, levied in haſte, ſub- 


Plut. in 


ecauſe they were more honourable than any other, 
taken by the General of the Roman army, from the General of the 


Nom: Pe qued the Autemnates and. Cruſtumini, who had taken arms on the ſame, 
Livy, B. x. account as the Cæninenſes. Her/ilia, who was of Autemnæ, interceded with. 
S 11, him for her country men; and. as lenity ſuited. beſt with. the King” S po- 


: = Dion, Hal. (p. 102.) repreſents > "ROI 


as carried in a chariot drawn by four horſes, 


auler agen during the ceremony 

of wing way but Plutarch (p. 27.) and 

** © Zonaras affirm, that the elder; —_ was the 

firſt that triumphed, drawn in a chariot: and 

3 8 the former of thoſe writers ſays, there were 


aulas on foot loaded with his trophy. | 
Plutarch (p. 27.) derives the word Fere- 

triur from ferire to ſtrike ; and fupports his 
conjecture by Remulur's prayer to Jupiter 
to rike Acron. But this interpretation does 
not very well agree with what he ſays in ano- 
ther place, that che Greai to 
. the reign ofiRemulus. What he ſays in his life 
of Marcellus, is moſt. probable, namely, that 


Feretrius came originally from pigeręgo, which 
fignifies any — for carriage. C. R. 


® Feftus derives the word Optima from Ops, 
which fignifies the earth, andthe riches it pro- 
duces; ſo that eim Spolia, according to him, 
ſigniſies rich ſpoils. But Plutarch 7 276) de- 
rives it from Opus, as if one had ſaid pit 
- 8 difficult to be obtained. This name was given 


u da fach ſpoils as the. General of the Re- 


4 12 
0 , 


Katues at Rome in his time repreſenting Ro. about five hundred and thirty 


was-in uſe in- 


nan army had taken from the General of the 
enemy's troops; at leaſt this is Plutarch's 


opinion. Though Varro aſſures us, that not. 


only a ſubaltern officer, but even a common: 
ſoldier might make a'trophy of the ſpoils he 
had taken from him- wh ommanded in 
chief the ' enemy's army. In the ſpace of 
e ht years after 
Romulus, only Cornelius Cofſus and Cladius 
Marrellis are recorded to have had the glory 
of carrying off this-fort of ſpoils.. C. & R. 

F The word TZegion comes from legere, 
which fignifies to chile. And indeed the 
Roman legions were all chæſen men. The num- 
ber of men in a legion, was different at dif- 
ferent times, as will be occaſionally obſerved 
in the courſe of this hiſtory. It is ſufficient- 
to obſerve here, that when Livy ſays, Romu- 
his led one legion againſt the Antemnates, he 
muftbe-underſtood'to, mean, that he led three 
thouſand foot and three hundred horſe againſt 
them; which were then the beſt part of the 
Reman forces. Plutarch (p. 24.) ſays, that 
the Noman * 80 conſiſted at that time of 
three thouſand foot and three hundred horſe,” 

at: cy, 


* 


Chap. II. The Regal Stage. 


ey, having firſt conſulted with the Senate, he tranſplanted the inhabitants Year of” 
of both the conquered cities to Rome, where they were admitted to all the _ 


privileges of Roman citizenſhip 3; and he ſent colonies from thence into their 


towns. By this conduct, the reputation of his clemency, as well as bravery, Ro u u- 


became ſo great, that ſeveral cities of Hetruria voluntarily ſubmitted to 


him. | Cælius an Hetrurian Leader brought to Rome all the troops under P. 
his command, and ſettled on a hill near the city, which from him took 104. 


the name of Mount Caliunus.08 | 
Romulus was now obliged to enlarge the bounds of Rome. The city had 
hitherto contained only the hill Palatinus, which was encompaſſed with a 


ſquare wall: But upon this augmentation: of inhabitants, i ſpread itſelf to 


the Capitol, then called the hill Saturnius; and on the top of that hill they 
built a citadel, which was committed to the government of a noble Roman 

named Tarpeius; it was ſurrounded on all ſides with ramparts and towers, 
which equally commanded. the city and the country. They likewiſe built 


a wall from the foot of the hill Saturnius to the Tier, and opened a gate 


in it which they called Carmentalis. 


mand back their daughters, and upon his refuſal, they march'd towards 
Rome with an army of 25000 foot, and 1000 horſe, under the command: 
of their King Titus Tatius, The trgops which Romulus led againſt them, 
are ſaid: to have been not much inferior in number, for he received fup- 
plies from his grandfather Numitor, and from Hetruria; the Hetrurians 
being commanded by one Lucumo a brave warrior, or rather by one of 
their 12 Lucumones or governors. Romulus poſted his army on the hills. 
Efquilinus and Quirinalis. 73% | SITES 

The Sabines advanced in good order, and encamped at the foot of the 
hill Saturnius, in that plain ſince called the Campus Martius. Tatius ſeeing: 


all the poſts guarded, was extremely uneaſy about the ſucceſs of his en- 


terprize: But an unforeſeen adventure extricated him out of his difficul 
ties. As the Sabines were roaming round the hill, to find a paſſage whereby 
they might get into the citadel, the Governor's daughter, named Tar- 
peia, who went accidentally to draw water for a facrifice, was much taken 
with the bracelers and rings with which the enemies were adorned; She 
therefore privately ſent one of her maids to deſire a conference with the 
„Sabine General; and at night Titus Tatius came to the Poſtern- Gate that 
had been ſhewn him, and agreed to give Tarpeia what the ſoldiers were 


on their left arms, provided ſhe would facilitate their entrance into the- 


eitadel, by that very gate. It is probable the young woman, whoſe eyes 
were at firſt ſo dazzled with the ornaments of the Sabines, repented of her 
treachery : And then, in order to turn the ſtratagem againſt the Sabines 
themſelves, ſhe ſent. to Romulus, deſiring a ſtrong body of troops. to op- 
poſe Tatius, who expected to enter the Citadel the night following, by a 


gare that ſhe was to open to him. But it unfortunately happened that 


meſſenger proved a traitor, went to the camp of the Sabines, and in-. 


formed 
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$. XIII. BUT this increaſe of the Roman forees and fortifications did D. Hal. B.. 
not terrify the Sabines. They ſent a ſecond depuration to Romulus, to de- . . 
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ROME 


formed chem of the ambuſk; chat was laying far them,  Tatins did not fal 
of being at the gate at the time appointed, hut with a greater body af men 


—— than Tarpeia expected. As ſoon as it was opened, he led in his troops and 


RP br made himſelf maſter af the citadel: And then the Subiuss are bs have 


LU 
King. 


cruſhed Tarpeia to death with: theis bucklers, which they: threw. upon her, 


thinking chemſclves, to. hape diſcharged: their pramiſe by thus giving her 


What they, wore og their leſt arma. 


dle; ſo. that. Romulus, thinking his: enemy could nat eſc 


From her the hill Saturmius took the name of Tarpes,. which it retained. 
rill it got chat of Capizalines (from che head of one-Tolus, which was found 
there when workmen were digging to lay the foundations of a temple to 
Jupiter.) And even.thens 3 part of it, down which criminals 
were throwyn, continued to be called The Tarpeian Ror kx. ST 

The Sabines, now maſters, of che Citadel, had the advantage of being 
able to continue the war with, more ſecurity. For a long time, only lighs 


_ Kkirmiſhes, paſt between, the two parties without. much advantage on either. 


ſide. At length, both. armies: reſolved;to come to a general; engagement. 
The firſt action (which the night put an, end to) determined nothing, the 


_ ſucceſs being equal on both ſides. Ia the ſecond, the Ramant at the be- 
ginning had thę advantage, in both wings commanded by Romulus: and the 
Vucumo, till; a; brave Sabine., named AAdetius Curtius, who commanded: the 


main body of; the Sabine army, turned the ſcale in favour of his country- 
men. He broke into the center of the Roman army, and, with. deſign to 


give the wings of the Sabine an opportunity of rallying, purſued it to the | 
very gates of Reme«... Remulas,. ſeeing this, preſs'd: no longer after that 


wing of the Salipes, which he, had fore d to give ground, but immediately 
faced about, and haſten'd. to attack Curtius; who, making; a gallant re- 
ſiſtance, facilitated the retreat of his countrymen toward their camp. At 
length Romulus. met him and engaged him in ſingle combat. Curtius heing 
now. wounded in ſeveral places, and unable to maintain the fight, threw; 
himſelf into a lake which was made by the inundation of the Tiber, be- 


very full of mud;towards the banks, and the water was: deep in the mid+. | 
g ef oak 


- cauſe on all the other ſides he was ſurrounded by enemies. This lake was 


4 ape periſhing, re- 
turned to the purſuit of. the Sabines.. But Cartius, tho? encumber'd mocks 


his armour, got ſafe out of the water, and left his name to the place; it 


pP. 169. 


was ever after called? Lacut Curtius, even when it was dried up, and almoſt 


in the center of the Raman Forum. 


Romulus, upon his return to his army, puſhed the enemy with ſuch vi- 
gour, that they fled in confuſion, and; took refuge in the Citadel. The 
Romans followed them, and, fluſhed with their ſucceſs, expected to have 
retaken it. But the Sabines rolling great ſtones from the tap of the hill, 


one of them hit Romulus on the head, and ſtunn d him, fo that falling down 
ſenſeleſs, he was carried out of the field into the city. This accident re- 
S Js 


3 NN n F „ EFF 4 5 n 
4 Procilius ſays, that the Lacus Curtius was And others think that it received its. name 
focalled, from the famous Currias, who leap'd from Curtius the Conſul (collegue to M. Ge- 
into the gulph that opened in that place. æncius) who walb'd it in. 10 | 
1 1 4 f 8 vi ved 


Chap II. De Regal State. 39 


vived the courage of che Sabines ; the Romans were put toflight in theirturn, _Year of 
.and purſued to the very gates of Rome. However, Romulus having by this 
time recovered his ſenſes, rallied his troops, put himſelf again at their 
| head, and drove the enemy back to'the Citadel. R o = 
; We are told that in the moſt critical minute of the day, when the Romans Ki 25 4 
© "were flying before the enemy, Romulus made a vow to Jupiter in order to Aae 
obtain his favour for the ſpeedy rallying of his troops, and that, as fortune 5 
would have it, they ſtopped at the ſight of their General, upon his return Plut. p.29. 
to the field of battle. Out of a belief therefore, that this was a particular 
bleſſing of Heaven, he erected a temple to Jupiter, whom he called Stator, 
becauſe the Romans recovering from their fright made a and, and faced 
the enemy. Livy and Plutarch lay, that in this very moment the Sabine B. 1. e. 13. 
women coming out of the city with their hair diſhevelled, and their chil- Flur. P. 28. 
dren in their arms, threw themſelves between the two armjes; and by their 
tears and-intreaties put a check to the fury of their fathers and huſbands. 
But Diomſius gives a different and more probable account of the part which 
thoſe women had in the reconciling of the two nations. | 
$. XIV. NEIT HER Romulus nor Tatius was very forward to hazard P. Hal: B. 
- another engagement. The Sabines, who remained maſters of the Citadel, . **9* 
debated whether they ſhould content themſelves with only ravaging the 
lands of the Romans, and then return home; or ſhould fend for new levies 
from Sabinia to continue the war, till it could be finiſhed with more advan- 
tage. The Romans, on their ſide; were no leſs doubtful and undetermined 
what to do. Their enemies they knew to be a powerful nation, that could 
more eaſily-repair its loſs than they could theirs. But on the other _ 
could the Romans with honour reſtore the women? Would. not that be 
a confeſſion of weakneſs which might render the Sabines more haughty and 
more difficult to treat with? ' Whilſt both parties were thus deliberating and P 72% 
in ſuſpence; the women for whoſe ſake the war had been undertaken, met 
together without the knowledge of their huſbands, and, at the petſuaſions 
of Heuſilia, formed a deſign of mediating between- the two nations. Be- 
ſore they could put their project in execution it was neceſfary to get it ap- 
proved by the King and Senate; this, in the preſent: conjuncture of affairs 
they found no difficulty to effect. A decree was paſſed, permitting the wo- 
men to go upon the negociation they propoſed, on condition however that 
hey left their children behind them; yer thoſe who had- ſeveral were allow- 
ed to take one or more with them, as it might be a means to Paier the 
fucceſs of their enterprize. 
The women being thus authorized, laid aſide their ornaments, put on 
meurninę doole oer of their children! in their” ara and leaving the 32 


SS +5 „„ 


Aces 25 rl oi b of 17 coming, e in Be name '& hw con- 
panions, is ſaid to have made a ä pathetic n a | 


40 The Roman Hiſtory. Book F. 
Fear of e If it be BY to us which has moved you to begin the war, the ſame 
ROME. % love ſhould now induce you to-put an end to it. It is true, we were. 
—— unjoſtly forced away from out patents by the men who are now our 
Ro N-. « huſhands ; but you neglected ſo long to revenge the injury, that we 
King: Fuſt « became engaged, by the ſtricteſt ties of affection, to thoſe whom at 

| << firſt we hated: we are full of anxiety for them when they are fighting, 
« and we lament their deaths when they fall i in battle. Tou do not no 
4 come to vindicate the honour” of virgins, but to tear away wives from 
«© their huſbands, and mothers from their children this 1 is not to reſeue 
* us, it is to make us a ſecond time captives,” | 

When ſhe had thus ſpoken, the begg'd a truce, chat the! chiefs of the 
two armies might have an opportunity to treat of an accommodation, As 
the Sabines wanted only a pretence to lay aſide their reſentments, they rea- 
dily accepted the propoſal, and ſoon after the two Kings had a conference, 
which ended to the ſatisfaction of both parties. A treaty" of union was 
made and confirmed by oath. It was agreed, that both the Kings ſhould 
reſide in Rome, and be equal in power; that as many of rhe Sabines 'as 
were willing might come hither and be incorporated in the Tribes and Curie , 
that their common city ſhould continue to be called Rome, but that the 
*Remans ſhould' take the name of Quirites, till then peculiar to the Sa- 
' bines ; and that the latter ſhould be admitted to public offices both civil 
and religious. Three conſiderable Sabine families are particularly mention- 
| ed to have followed che example of their King, and ſettled at Rome. The 
in Popl. p. head of one of them was FValerius Voleſus (to whom Plutarch gives the ho- 
97+ nour of negociatin the peace ) of another, Talus Tyrannus; and of the 
third, that Metins Curtius who had ſignalized himfelf ſo much in the laſt 
battle: and theſe broogir. eee A multitude of _ relations _ 

'* et | * 
§. XV. BT THIS TREATY, which fo adden cranes the co- - 
ae lony, Rome became formidable. Dion. Hal. _—_ — that the Werres of 


| of - . at the houſes of their — Kings. But after- 


Dion. Hal. ſays, that each particular ci- Quirii, according to Plutarth (p. 36.) and | 
tizen was to be called Romanus, and the ow ſome others, fignified in the Sabine language, 
lective body of them Quirites; yet it appears both ane, and a warlike Deity armed with 


came in Romulaus's time, the 


by this ancient form of words uſed at — 


rals, Ollus Quiris letho datus gi, that each 


| private citizen was alſo called 2airis. | 
The origin of the word Quirites, which 
was at firſt peculiar to the Sabines, and be- 


of the inhabitants of Rome, has been much 


ſought for; and the moſt probable account 
3 is this. * 


a dart. Tis nncertain whether the God gave 
name to the dart, or the Bart to to the God. 

But be that as it will, this Qvirit or Dui- 
rinus, was either Mars; or ſome other God 


of War; and the worſhip of Quiris continu- 
name - 


ed in Rome all Romulus's rei : but after his 


the name 282 
rinus, and took the 5 of the vo 
Ce& B. 7 A F 6 b * 
| X 1 


death, he was honoured wi 


Chap. WH. —_ 41 
wards they all met together, near the temple of Vulcan, in 2 which, * of 


becauſe the Sabines and Romans went 
called Comitium *, Place of Meeting. 


thither to form 'one 


The Regal State, 


alfembly, was 
F<? 50h TI » 


its name from Romulus; the ſecond from the Sabine King z and the third 


from the Lucus or grove where the Ahlum ſtood, and where the Knights 

of this century had formerly dwelt. Theſe three bodies of horſe were Livy, B. i. 
incorporated into the Roman legions, which, according to Plutarrb, con- 

ſiſſted from this time of * fix chouſand foot and fix hund 


A coeundo, quaſs comeundo. The Comiti- 
um was part of the Forum at Rome; and was 
at the foot of the hill Palatinus, over againſt 

the Capitol. C. & R. e 

t Originally the Knights alone formed the 

body of che Roman or legionary cavalry. 


They, who aſpired to the honour of being ad - 


-mitted into this order on account of their for 
tunes or birth, often ſerved in the army as. 
volunteers; with this difference, that the 
Rate furniſhed the former with Horſes out of 
the publick treaſury, whereas the latter 
were obliged to furniſh ' themſelves with 
horſes at their own colts, This cuſtom con- 
tinued till the time of Marias. Then Rome 
had recourſe to her allies, to ſupply the de- 
ficiency of the Romas Knights: And from 
| that time, the provinces furniſhed as many 
horſe, as were wanted to recruit the legions: 
Indeed the Equeſtrian Order never had any 
ſettled form, till after theGoan/ucappuinted by 
rr vius Tullus. They who had the honour of 
being joined to them, engaged themſelves 
- +6 be ſoldiers by profeſſion. They he 
"equally. on foot or on horſeback, as on 


or the diſpoſition of the ground required. 
They were ſometimes poſted in the advanced 


guard, ſometimes in the center, but more 
Ne in the wings, of each legion. But 
in length of time this illuſtrious body dege- 
nerated, and the Roman Knighthood became 
a bare title of honour., Thoſe who enjoy - 
ed it, were diſtinguiſhed from the Plebeians, 
'by a gold ring they woreon their fingers. In 
the latter times of the republic, the Roman 
Knights were no more confined to war, than 
any other citizens. On the contrary, they 
undertook to collect the publick taxes, under 
the name of publicann, U. K K. 
Juarro, Plutarch, and Fyfu, give the 
2 names to the three tribes eſtabliſtied by 
Romulus, which Li vy gives to theſe three cen- 
| owe ws Knights drawn oiit of the tribes. 
ol. I. 


4 


They are eakly reconciled; if we will ſup- 
poſe each century to bear the name of its re» 
tive tribe. Dion. Hal. dates the diviſion 


of the colony into. tribes, from the ſirſt yent 


of Rome. Platarch brings it down to the 
time of this «tion of the Romans with the 
Sabine. And what can we infer from theſe 
different accounts, hut that Romulus inſtitut · 
ed the tribes from the beginning of his reign 
thereby to ſettle his form of government; an 

that each tribe had no particular name, ti 

after the concluſion of his treaty with Tatiur: 
What confirms this conjecture, is, that the 
ſecond tribe was:called ⁊ attexfis, or Fitien it, 
from the name of Tita: Tatius. Some authors 
indeed give all the three names, Ramnen/es, 
Tutiesſer, and Luceres, an Hetrarian derivati · 
on. But the ity of hiſtorians in 
calling the colony of the inhabitants of lia 


that went to Reme with Romulus; Ranmnenjes; 


and fo-they-do, in calling the ſecond tribe, 
Tatita/ts, The others who fled into the 45 
lam, were called Luceres, if we inay believe 
Feſtus, from Lurerus, King of Ardia, who, 
according to him, joined with Romulus againſt 
the Sabines. C. & X. 57 
*The moſt learned criticks have obſerved, 


that Platareb is miſtaken; when he ſays (p. 


30.) the Reman legion oonſiſted of fix thous 
ſand foot and-fix hundred horſe, after the 
conelufion of the treaty between Romulus and 
Tatius, But it is probable, that Plutarch 


meant no more, than that Romalas formed 


two legions, of the two united nations, which 
conſiſted each of three thouſand foot, and 
three hundred horſe. A kwyiiong. ide e 
5d A ,eαν,ĩ⁰Es iawivr N Havel, And 
the help of the ſame interpretation, we may 
explain Dion. Hal.'s ſaying, that Romulns 


. into his legion, or army, three 
thou be: 


and of the Ceninewſts and Antemnates. 


Though it were true, as ſome authors 
Aae, that each legion did conſiſt of 


conje 
G above 


; | NETS v 5 £ 4 
And now, according to Livy, were formed the three centuries of Ro. 1 vs Fit 
man Knights, called“ Ramnenſes, Tatienſes, and Luceres. The firft had 8 


e. 13. 
red horſe each. R 
n. 
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Vear ef But the moſt common opinion is, that the Roman legion did not then 
NO M conſiſt of above four thouſand men at the moſt. 


Nor v. Rome could not without ingratitude forget the ſervices that had been 
. Firk done her by the Sabine women, who were become entirely Roman, by. af- 
King. fection as well as marriage. Honourable Privileges and marks of diſtincti- 
on were decreed them. Every body was to give way to them when they 
e paſſed along; all immodeſt and too free diſcourſe was forbidden in their 
preſence : it was a law, that indecent objects ſhould never be brought into 
. .- heir ſight; they were exempted from the juriſdiction of the ordinary judges, 

in capital caſes; and laſtly, they were permitted to hang a ball of gold 
about their children's necks, to diſtinguiſh them from the vulgar. A par- 


ticular robe was alſo aſſigned theſe children, ny; N the uſe of 


which was forbidden to all others. - 


| above Ude thouſand 580 bandit men at 


this time; yet it is certain, that, ordinarily, 

It did not exceed ſour thouſand foot; or 
which reaſon; Feſtus calls a _ Auare; 5 
though this denomination owed its origin to 
their order in battle. I ſay, ordinarily, be- 
cauſe'on ſome occafions, the legion dich con- 
ft; if we may believe Yegerias, of five thou- 
fand foot, and two hundred, three hundfed, 

four hundred, and ſometimes ſever keadred 


horſe. Livy tells u, the legions which were 


appointed to go over into Africa with Scipio, 


Conſiſted of fix thouſand two hundred foot; 


and three hundred horſe. And therefore Fe/- 
rus 18 miſtaken, when he ſays that Marius firſt 
made the Roxas legion to conſiſt of fix thou 
ſand two hundred foot, and three hundred 


horſe.: The number of ſoldiers in a __ was 


different at different times. N els, it 
is probable, thatfrom Marius s time, the legi- 


ons did more commonly conſiſt of fix thou- 


ſand foot, and three hundred borſe. C. & R. 
It is difficult to find out exaRly what was 
the form of this ornament, which the Sabin 


women had leave to hang about their chil- 


dren's-necks;” Je was called Bulla. Plurarch 
ſays, thatehis Nulli was like the little bub- 
"_ which the drops of rain make, when 
upon running water; and it is therefore 

yr bable, that theſe lite golden balls were 
h hollow and light; AY that they.were 
but half globes, with one fide flat; and the 


other globulan Macrobius pretends, that 


Tarpuin il Elder extended the right: of wears 
ing thaſe oxnamenits to all the children of the 
Parriciaus, and began with his own. The 
young Romans, when they came to the age of 
manhood, quitted the Hulla, and made an 
offering of it to the Bi Lares, which were 


10 Fr: 2805 8 64 © 
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cuſfos „ purpura ceſſit 
cart; Ae 2 donata 225 1 


— this ornament was alſo ſometimes conſe- 
crated to ſome other divinity, as appears by 
this inſcription which Gruterus gives e 
an ancient monument: : 


JUNONI. PLACIDE. 
CONSERVATRICI. AUGUSTE: 
CLAUDIA. SABBATIS. | 

-RULLAM. P. D. 


— alſo toincloſe in theſe Bulls 
certain ervativeswhichpa om had con« _ 
e © to ſecure their chi ainſt en- 
chantments: and they rhaps att attributed this. 
virtue to certainhieroglyphicks, orother _ 


terious-charaQers.. Or: it may be, the fi 


of the Deities and of animals were made — 
of for 3 purpoſe ;:as in that particular kind 
ervatives, which the Latines called A. 
muleta, whoſe form was arbitrary. C. & R. 
Theſe robes were laced at the bottom, 
and perhaps on the two lappets, if what Ru- 
benius thinks be true, that they were open be- 
fore. They were called Pretexte, from this 


they purple edging or Jace. They were worn by 


girls till their marriage, and by boys till they 
were ſeventeen, and took the Toga Virilis,. OB 
Manly Robe. But what was in Romulus's time 
a mark of diſtinction for the children of the 
Sabine women, was afterwards very common; 
All even tothe children of the Liberti, or men 
who were made free, wore robes bordered 
with purple in their youth: and at length, the 
graveſt of che magiſtrates wore them like. 
wiſe, not only at Rome, but in the 3 


and Aga of free Cities, | Re R. 
then called Lares e TI 24 17 7 50h 
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Chap. II. 7he Regal State. - 

For five years together, the two Kings lived at Nome in a ſurprifing har- D. Hal. ;. 
mony. Romulus had his palace on the declivity of the hill Palatinus; Tatins l. 
relided on the hill Tarpeius; and his Sabines had fixed their ſettlements _—_ of 
on the hill, which they called 2irinalis, either in memory of their city RO ME 
Cures, or in honour to their God Quiris. The ſpace between the hills Pa- Ro u v- 
latinus and Tarpzius became a common market; place for the two united na- 1 vs Firſt 
tions, and they gave it the name of Forum, which it retained” ever after; King, 
and there they alſo held their aſſemblies for publick affairs. 

The union of the two nations ſoon produced a mixture of manners, cuf: 
roms, and religion. Rome readily adopted the Sabine Gods; and Tatiuß 

built temples to the Sun, the Moon, Saturn, Rhea, Veſta,: Vulran, Dian, 
and Mars, who was probably the ſame with the God Quiris. Juno Quiri- ah 
tia was introduced topreſide over the publick feaſts of all the Curia in Rome : 
and the two nations agreed to inſtitute ſome new feſtivals, by common con- 
ſent: That called Matronalia was inſtituted in memory of the peace, Nut in 
which had been brought about by the mediation of the women. The Ro- 30 
mans, who had hitherto uſed ſmall bucklers after the manner of the Argives, 
now wore larger, like thoſe of the Sabines: And the latter conformed them 
ſelves to Romulus's calendar ©. In a word, never was a more ſudden or 
-more perfect union between two nations which had been fuch mortal ene- 
mies. 

During the time that e had an lee on the throne, the con-b. Hal. B. 
queſt of Camerium, a town in the neighhourhood-/of Rome, was the only 5 
military atchievement of the Romans : The Camerini, by their incurſions 
on the Roman territory, gave occaſion to the war. Being twice defeated, 

.4000 of them were een to Kone, and a celaor ſent from thence 
40 Camerium. 
Fi. XVI. BUT as it is ſcarce poſſible tiene mould be perpetu- 
al in a ſtate which is governed by two Kings, whoſe powers ate equal, and 
: whoſe intereſts will at length prove not to be the ſame, the union between 
 1Romulus and Tatius, which policy had formed, and reciprocal condeſcenſi - 
ons maintained, was broke in the ſixth year 'of their government. The 


This feſtival was celebrated on the firſt 


: "of March. Ovid, in his Faſti, 2322 rea- 


ſons for the inſtitution of it; but grants that 
the chief of them was the remembrance of 


"the benefits the Romans had feceived from 


the Sabize women. The Marrunalia was to 
the Roman wives, what the Saturnalia was to 
their huſbands. They no ſerved their flaves 
at table, and received preſents from their 
Audande, as the huſbands did of their wives 


:ſecrated to Mars, and according to ſome, to 


Jaw, wcina; and on it the women ſacrificed 


foundation of Nome, the 
thirteen months, and of 


fifty · four d 
, that as it wil, the Sabines thou ght 
In che Fatwnalih. The Marronalia was con 


common opinion is, that he made his year to 


" © Folinis reports, Chap. 3. that before the 
* conſiſted of 
ree hundred and 
N days 3 nevertheleſs, it is proba- 
ble, that the people of the ſouthern 

Traly followed the Greet calendar, which made 


the year firſt to conſiſt of three hundred and 


_- ſixty; and afterwards of three hundred and 


which are à lunar 905 Be 


form themſelves to Romulur's n he 


parts of 


confiſt of only ten noun viz. March, A — 


two Deities. Plutarch (p. 30.) ſays May, June, der rie, September, 


The two Kings inſtituted likewiſe the Carmen- ber, November and Dec March, dy. ſat. L. 1 
zalia, in honour of wo EK enn uintilis and October, had eath ny; one c. 12. 
. * . ays, the other ſix months but thirty.” C R. 
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44 The Roman Hiſtory. Book I. 
101 occaſion-of it was this. Some of Tatius's people having ravaged the ter- 
. ritory of the Laviniens *, the latter ſent envoys to Rome to demand ſatiſ- 


Kon t. faction. Romulus declared himſelf for delivering up the aggreſſors to the 
—— injured party; but Tatius interpoſed. He alledged, that it was not juſt 


to deliver up Roman citizens into the hands of ftrangers, their enemies; 
and that the complainants ought to come and plead their cauſe at Roe. 
Nor was his conduct hitherto greatly to be condemned. But ſome of the. 
envoys, in their return home, being murdered by the very robbers they 
had eomplained of, Tatius ſtill continued to ſkreen theſe aſſaſſins from 
puniſhment. - However, when the Zavinians renewed their complaints, 


— Hal. p. Romulus, of his own authority, ſurrendered up the murderers to them. 


Tatits looking upon this as an inſult offered him by his collegue, put 
himſelf at the head of ſome armed men, purſued the Laviniam, and reſ- 
cued his people out af their hands. So exceſſive a partiality to his friends, 
_ accompanied with fuch grievous injuſtice, coſt him his life. - For not long. 
... after, going to Leviniwn with Romulus, to offer certain ſacrifices, as the 
Kings were obliged to do, to thoſe tutelur Gods of their ſtate; which had 
been brought from Trey, and ſtill remained at Lavinium, the relations and 
friends of the envoys who had been murdered, ſell upon him and ſlew 
bim at the foot of the altar with the prieſt's knives and the ſpits for roaſt-. 
ing the victims. To Romulus they did no violence, but conducted him 
_ -+ out: of the town with acclamations of praiſe and benediction. He con- 
veyed the body of his callogye to Kome, and honourably buried i it o 
mount Aventine. 
mala, — ar time ſole Kiog'of Roms, ſy RAE} not- 
only þy his ſubjects, but by ſtrapgers, the Lafine nation ſought his friend-. 
ſhip and alliance, and by their. ambaſſadors concluded a. treaty. with him. 
Jo clear himſelf entirely of the violence offered to the envoys of the La- 
niniam, he pronounced ſenteneę of baniſhment againſt the murderers, Who 
on the ideath of Tati had immediately fled from the city. After this 
de ſummoned the Lavinians who had lain his collegue, (and who had been 
delivered up to him) to anſwer far their crime; but they alledging, that 
they had only taken 4 juſt revenge ior the murder of their. ambaſſadors, he- 
allowed their 3 diſmiſſed hey. irene ot 4 . 
3 diſpoſition to a revolt. 
Me ABOUT this. In a ee 


— — He rem Rome webs the xcclamaton 1 * * 
t 20 defeat. of, eros. 1 wi Dain, So ο, the = 


e Dela: tine dal dat 6 50 Fe os, 5 
e ita who flew Tativs . 2 but went by himſelf to 
As hort the L n= to pardon the ctiminals. 
ne apad od B. Hal To- "Plat 32.) n. 
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fending from thence to Camerium twice as many Roman Citizens; ſo pro- 
digiouſly, ſays Plutarch, was the number of his people increaſed in 16 P, A. . 
years from the building of the city. .. | ROME 
After s this he vanquiſhed the Fidenates, took their city, (which ſtood XVI. 

about 40 furlongs from Rome) and ſent thither a colony of 2500 Romans. on 
But now the Veientes, grown jealous of their proſperous neighbour, de- x vs Firſt 
manded Fidenæ back, as a city in their dependance; and having received — 1 A 

a contemptuous refuſal, they laid fiege to it. A ſecond body of troops p. 32, 33. 
they marched againſt Romulus, who had an army in the field. He de- D. H. p. 
feated them in two battles with great ſlaughter, and took a vaſt number 537+ 
of them priſoners, together with their commander, who had acted a very | 
weak part. And what was now done at the ſale of theſe ſlaves, laid the 
foundation of a cuſtom which prevailed ever after. When the people 

offered facrifices to the Gods, in thankſgiving for any victory, they dreſ- 

ſed up an old man in a purple robe, with a child's ulla about his neck, 

and cried all. around him, Sardians' to ſell. By which cries and cere- 

mony, they originally alluded to theſe two things: That the old governor 

of the Veientes had ruled his ſtate like a child: And that the Veientes, an 
| Heirurian- people, were a colony of Lydians,. whoſe capital city was. 

Sardis. © | 7 nat $652 

Romulus, being intent upon making theeſt advantage of his victory, 

paſſed the Tiber, and purſued the Veientes to the gates of their city; whoſe 
ſituation preſerved it. Veii was built upon a ſteep rock, and Romulus 

had then neither the troops, nor the proviſions: neceſſary to beſiege it. 

He therefore retited; yet with a full purpoſe of returning in a little time, 

and reducing to aſhes a city, which had no motive to conſpire againſt 
Rome, except jealouſy or ambition. But two defeats had taught: the Vei- 

entes wiſdam; and they prevented their total ruin by their ſubmiſſion, They p. 118. 
ſent a deputation to Rome to ſue for peace; and Romulus granted them a . md: 
truce for 100 years, upon their ſurrendering ſeven ſmall towns- on the %.. 
er, with ſome-ſalr-pits at the mouth of that river, and their. ſending 50. 
of their principal citizens to Rome; as ſecurities for their fidelity. A war 

ſo advantageouſly ended obtained him a third triumph. bs: 
This was the laſt military exploit of Romulus. It is ſurpriſing, and not- 
eaſy to be accounted for, that this Prince, who ſeemed ſo eagerly bent 
upon extending his domination over his neighbours, ſhould, after the death 


of his grandfather Numitor, leave Alla in poſſeſſion of her laws and li- * 


5 * 


n E Plutarchiand Dionyſus ſpeak. of Fidene Gracchus the Conſul had conquered Sardinia, 
a taken before Comerium., _ be brought ſo great a number of ſlaves from. 
v8 V"Vzis, tha city o . thence, that for a reat while: together, no- 
260 furlbngs from Rome. N. Hal. compares thing was to be deen in the markets but 
it to alem for extent and riches. Sardinian, or Sardi, to be fold. Which - 
This -agcount: is taken from Plutarch. gave riſe to the proverb, Sargi wenales,: alius- 


But Sisnius Cnpito gives the cuſtom a later a/jo. veguior, Tha is, Sardinians to fell, ewe- 
date. He es, that when Tiberine Sempronius ry one ware than hit. fell. C. & K. 
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Year of herty. The ſovereignty of that ſtate devolved upon him, and he might 
ROME have ſubjected: it to the Roman laws; yet he reſerved to himſelf no other 
Ron v. Power over it, than that of naming annually a magiſtrate, with the title of 


+ e Dictator, to govern it, in form of a republick. 


Plutarch, 8. XVIII. SO great an inſtance of moderaion in the firſt King of Rome 
p. 34. is the more extraordinary, as the hiftorians all agree, that being elated with 


: 23 his continual proſperity, he now affected an abſolute tyranny. He paid 


179. no longer any deference to his great council; the Senators were aſſembled 
merely tor form ſake, he made himſelf the ſole arbiter in all affairs. Hav- 
ing erected a judgment - ſeat in the Forum, he there adminiſtered juſtice, or 
rather exerciſed cruelty, attended by his 300 * Celeres, and his 12 Zzffore, 
the miniſters of his deſpotic will. But that which more than all things elle 

- provoked the Fathers was, that, of his own authority, and without con- 
- falting them, he ſhared the conquered lands among the ſoldiers, as he 
| , Pleaſed; and, even againſt their opinion, reſtored the Veientes their hoſt- 
ages. The Senators not able to endure that the government ſhould be thus 
Changed inte an abſolute monarchy, conſpired his deſtruction; and it was 

not long before they effected it. 8 1 5 


| Toe of On the ſeventh of Juby, in the thirty-ſeventh year of Rome, Romu- 


XXXVII. 4 (now ſixty years old, or, as ſome ſay, only 55) appointed a review of 
his troops in a plain, with@ar the city; and the Senate for the gregter 
8 ſtate attended him thither. Whilſt the King was haranguing his army, 


34, any hear A pond, called Gaats. Pond, a ſudden ftorm of hail and thunder came 
Num. p. upon them. The ftorm diſperſed the ſoldiers; and the Senators remain- 


K 5a alone with the King, thought this a favourable opportunity of exe- 


cuting their deſign. - The King was * lain, and his body conveyed out of 
ſight in an inſtant. Some pretend, thats the better to conceal the fact, the 
Senators cut him into pieces, and that every Senator carried away one 
under his robe. Be that as it will, the circumſtance: of the ſtorm gave 
_ occaſion: to the fable which the aſſaſſins ſpread among the people, that 
the King was all on a ſudden ſurrounded with flame, and ſnatched up 
in it from earth to heaven. The credulous were contented with a ſtory 
whick made the founder of their colony a God; but the more penetrating 


The three hundred horſe which Romulus K. 36.) gave riſe to the Caprotine Nones, or 
had for his guard, were the firſt Corps of Populi fugium, a feſtival in the Roman calen- 
the Roman ſoldiery. They were choſen by dar on the None of July. But other authors 
the thirty Curia, each furniſhing ten men; give another origin to this feſtival. -/ 
and Romulus divided them into three com- The hiſtorians are not agreed about the 
Panies, under the command of a general manner in which Roma/us was aſſaſſinated. 
officer called Tribznus Celeram. The par- Some ſay it was done $a le, who 
- * ticular captain of each company was filed were enraged at the King for pg more 
"Prefedus Celerum. The Tribunus Celerum favour to thoſe who were newly come to 
had great authority in Rome, and may be Rime from the conquered cities, than to the 
mid to have been the ſecond perſon in the old inhabitants: whilſt others pretend, that 
ſtate on hu Kang. He had a right of og rt 3 in full Senate, and 
aſſembling the people on preſſing occafions. having cut his body in pieces, every one 
N 1 os op a Mie þ rol part of t, and carried it any wider 


This adyenture, according to Pletarch, his 


con- 


— 
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conceived juſt ſuſpicions againſt the murderers ; inſomuch. that the Se- Year of 
nate became odious to all the better fort in Rome, This made it neceſ. ROME 


ſary to find out ſome ſecret to ſtop the complaints, and appeaſe the anger 


of the multitude : And Julius Proculus, a conſiderable man among the Ro u u- 
Fathers, was the perſon whom the Senate ſuborned to impoſe upon the g. od Firft 
people. He was eſteemed a man of probity, and his word had the more 


credit, as he had always been thought a friend to Romulus, having come 
from Alba with him, and preferred the doubtful fortune of his unſettled 
colony to the certain advantages he poſſeſſed in his own country. When 
the Curiæ were aſſembled, he told them the following ſtory, and ſwore to 
the truth of it. That as he was travelling along, Romulus ſuddenly ap- 
peared to him: his ſtature was taller than that of mortals, and his ar- 


mour caſt a dazzling brightneſs : The apparition filled him with a reli- Plut. p- 
gious dread, and he addreſſed himſelf to it in theſe words: I/hberefere, 35- 


O King, and for what crime of ours have you thus expoſed us to the moſt unjuſt 
and grievous ſuſpicions ? Why bave you fo ſuddenly forſaken a city, which by 
your abſence is univerſally plunged in the acepeſi ſerrow ? To which Romulus 
anſwered : It pleaſed the Gods, O Proculus ! that I ſhould continue among 
morials till I bad put Rome into a condition of rifing to the higheſt pitch of 
power and glory, and that I ſhould then return to Heaven from whence I 
originally came, Go therefore and admoniſh my Romans to love temperance 

and warlike exerciſes.; far it is by theſe that they will one day become maſters 
of the world. TRET oy. | 

This fable, averred for truth by a man who. was thougfit fincere and 
honeſt, removed all ſuſpicions; the people were tranſported with joy ; 
divine honours were decreed to the new Deity ;. and the Senate concur- 
ed to make a God of him whom they could not endure for a King. 

Such was the end of Romulus, the founder of Rome: A Prince, as we 


have ſeen, of uncertain, birth, brought up by ſhepherds, and. whoſe firſt - 


empire was over a promiſcuous, undiſciplined rabble : Who, when he 
had built a city, peopled it chiefly with robbers, out- laws, runaway 
flaves, and fellows of deſperate fortunes, from alt quarters, men, whe 
though reſtrained by laws from injuring, one another, yet ſubſiſted by 
rapine, and got every thing by violence, not even. their wives excepted : 
A Prince, who by his policy and courage, in a reign of 37. years, brought 
a colony from ſuch beginnings to be formidable to all the ſtates around it, 
having before his death increaſed his ſubjects from 3300 men to 47000, 
all ſtout ſoldiers, and all actuated by the ſame. views of preſerving their 
own liberty, and invading that of their neighbours 3 To: conclude ;- a 
Prince, who of a gang of ſlaves and profligates formed a people which in 
time became maſters of the world, and, what is worthy to be remarked, 
more illuſtrious. by their virtue, than by the number of their victories, 
or the extent of their empire | | 7 


— 


nA feſlival ated 0 Romulus, called Ruirinalia, It was celebrated on the 17th. _ 


af February. 
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Year of In FA a; n pete given of the firſt fettle- 
ROME ment of the Roman government, the acts and. 
XXXVII. ;aftitations of Rami, Ec. D. Hal. has been 
chiefly,” though not entirely followed, with 
Fun reſpe to the order in which thoſe events are 
placed, As the accounts left us by that au- 
thor, Livy and Plutarch, of the beben 


as to matter, or time, it may perhaps be Si: 
tisfaction to the reader to let him ſee by 


— of each, in what particulare | 4 c 


 DIONTYS 1U'S,. 


_ after the building of Rome, and a formal "0 


tion of Romulus to be of it, mentions 
1. The diviſion of the colony i into Tiibes, 
Carie and Decuriz. . 
2. The didtinction of the people into Pa- 
tricians and-Plebeians. 
oy 45 The inſtitution of che Parrona 
| - The conftitu a Senate. 


— 


* Curiæ the reſt. 


er, r the Rin Kin ' Bife-guard. 
he ſettling. of the Re ye 
3 and privileges o the King, nate, and aſ- 
"2 ſemblies of the People. by 
7 opening of the Alam, or ſanc- 
„  - wuary of etupe-.. - 


— Nomulus s religious amd civil laws. | 


Tbe erecting a judgment-ſeat in the 
755 where the - miniſter'd juſtice, 
attended by his 300 1 and 12 2 


with their faſces and axes. 


to. The rape of the Sabine women, the 
union of the Sabines and Romans, and the 
mulus to be King, but he being ſuppoſed ſuch 


11 5 of 100 new. Senators by Farin. 
5 D. Hal, makes no mention of the 
+ " centuries of Knights, elected, accord- 
Ang to:Liey, in the time of R 
"#41 —— nor of any other horſemen, but 


8 Celeres, till the rei 
* . Ne, when he ſays, this King would 
have created 3 new Wide 


s of Horſertith, <T 


and was' oppoſed by Navizs the BT” 5 | 
11 


Hle aſterwards tells us, that Serwins 


us compoſed the Equites or. r.Knights of 


*hoſe citizens who were molt eminent 
We ke birth and riches, ven ee them 


11717 


| gow of Romulus and Remui, as being both 
_ ſaluted Kings, by their reſpeRive followers, 
before the building of Rome. — * 


L . 


-” 


of 
the Roman ftate, donot perfectly agree, either 


= tivg dee | 
5 1 38 the King ehu es but one, the Tribes | 


. The a 8 of the 300 Celeres , 


tithes and 


of Targuin military 
ms ing of” * . and 300, horſe. 


H. Nory. Bock I. 
_ of the city and the death of Remus, he 
7. — making religious and civil 


laws. 
2. His putting on a habit of diftinQion, 
and being attended wy 12 Lifors, , 
3. His opening an Ahilum. x 
4. His conſtituting a Senate of 100 men, : 
wha were ſtiled Patrer, and their poſterity 
Patrician. . 
N oi rape of the Sabine women, and the 
of the two nations; after which, 
6. The diviſion of the citizens into 30 
Curie. 
7. The inftitution of three centuries of 


Z Knights , the Tatirm ſes, Ramnenſes, and Luceres. 


8. Livy does not mention the Celeres till 
the eloſe of Rams reign. 

V. 3B. Livy ſays e of Tas, till 
ke comes to the 4 tribes of Serwius Tul- 
Nur; nor ever mentions the 100 new 
Senators created by T ativs.: © | 

He ſays, B. 1.c. 36. 

Without increaſing the number of Ro- 
mulus's Centuries © of: Knights, increaſed 

the number of the Knights to 1800, 

_ Which were ſtill called three Centuries: 
And B. 1. c. 43. he tells us, that Ser< - 
Vin, Tullias made fix Centuries of the 
three inftituted by Romalus, but that 
they retained the ond names; and that 

Theſe fix with 12 other Centuries of 

Horſe. men made a part of the firſt and 
_ Hicheſt of Servins's claſſes. ( 


"PLUTARC * 
does not ſpeak of any formal election of *. 


1, Opens the Ahlum, ſoon after the fir 
Foundations of the 40 were laid, and there. 
by greatly augments his colony. 

2. Liſts all Who were fit to 00 
companies, each company conſiſt- 
Thefe 
were called Ligiont, from the 
2 to chuſe, becauſe they were 
fole and choſen men. The reſt of che 
multitude were called Populus (People.) 
3. Chuſes 100 Senators, whom Miles 


Patricians and Patres. 
4- Diſtinguiſhes the ref of the wealthier , 
ple, by making 


ot from the common 
© latter, who are 


the former Patrons to 
called Chents. 

4. Then follows the rape of the Sabine 
women, and the union of _ OI. 
After which, 

6, The 


Tardatx the Blaery 72 


Chap. III. ze Regal State. 


6. The people are divided into 3 Tribes, 8. Plutarch ſpeaks for the firſt time of Ro- Vear of 
called Ramnenſet, T. atienſes, and Luceres, (the mulus's robes of ſtate, his Celeres and Lictors, ROME 
names . Livy gives to his 3 Centuries of juſt before his death, and as proofs of that XXXVIL. 
Knights.) haughtineſs of ſpirit which ITN 1 


7. Then the religious and civil laws are Senators to murder him. 
mentioned ; ; 8 | 


G n hs ur. 
NUM 4. 


F. L The death of 8 is followed by an interregnum.” 4A deſcription 
. of - that ſort of government. The People grow weary of it ; whereupon 
it is unanimoufly reſolved to chuſe 4 King. F. II. The charter of Numa 


Pompilius, 4 Sabine philoſopher. b. III. He is elected to ſucceed Ro- 


mulus; but is with difficulty perſuaded to accept of the kingdom, He 


conſults the will: of the Gods by augury. F. IV. Numa #s no ſooner upon 


#be throne, than be applies himſelf to quiet the diſſenſions at Rome, and 
to moderate | the warlike ardor of the Romans by the impreſſians of. 2 
gion. F. V. He divides the miniſters of religion into eight claſſes. 

_ Curiones, Flamines, Celeres, Augurs, $. VI. Veltals, F. VII. 8 

& VIII. Feciales. F. IX. Pontifices. $. X. He direfts an eſpecial re- 
Dierence to be paid to the God Janus; and makes a Gotideſs of Bona Fides. 

be XI. He introduces a new ſort of Gods, called Termini er Boundaries. 

XII. He amends ſome - of Romulus laws ; and makes new ones. 
52 8. XIII. He ſends away the idle ſoldiery to cultivate the lands conquered by 
Romulus. F. XIV. He diftributes the citizens into diſtinꝭ companies, 


"atcording-. to their trades. . XV. He reforms the rae 12 l 


Numa dies, and bis Hooks are buried with bim. 


$. J. FR 9MuLUs dyilg without iffue, the kinda which, had he Year of 

left a ſon, might perhaps have proved hereditary, as that of OMD 
Alba had been, continued elective; and Rome was greatly divided about ————. 
the choice of another King. The minds ef the firſt Romans, and of the Plut. 3 
new inhabitants, were not at preſent in ſo perfect an union as formerly; . va 


there were diverfities of factions among the commonalty, and jealouſies 


and emulations among the: Senators. All agreed, that it was neceſſary to 


have a King; but what perſon, or of what nation, was the diſpute. .. Thoſe 
who had been builders of the city with Romulus, though they had yielded 
a ſhare of the lands and dwellings to the Sabines, thought it by no means 


adviſcable to reſign to them the regal authority. On the other hand, the 
Sabines alledged, that they, after the deceaſe of Tatiut, having peaceably 3 


ſubmitted to Romulus s government, it was but juſt; that the King ſhould 
de choſen out of their nation: nor did they eſteem themſelves inferior to 
the Romam, or to have contributed leſs to N Nn to that pic of wealth 
and power to which ſhe was arrived. hs OY 4 
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Tlat. p.61. . 
an 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


During theſe diſputes, the Senators *, to prevent anarchy and confuſion, 


took the ſovereign power into their own hands. 


Book I. 


They divided themſelves 


into decuries or tens, and each ten in their turn (as lots decided) poſſeſſed 
po 


* B. . the ſupreme authority five days *, yet ſo as one perſon only of the govern- 


ing ten had the badges of ſovereignty at one time, and when he had been 
honoured with them twelve hours, he reſigned them to another. This ſort 
of government, which was called Interregnum, laſted little more than a 
year ©; for the people grew weary of ſuch a frequent change of maſters, 
who had not all the ſame views and inclinations; and they were likewiſe 
jealous of certain of the Fathers, who ſeemed to aim at the eſtabliſhing. 
' themſelves in the ſupreme power. The Senate therefore finding it neceſſary. 
to proceed to the election of a King, the Inter- res for the time being ſu 

moned the people, and addreſſed himſelf to them, in theſe words: Good, 


fortunate and happy may it be! Ele yourſelves a King, O Romans. 


The 


Senate give their conſent, and, if you pitch upon a Prince worthy to ſucceed. | 


Romulus, will confirm your choice 4, 


the 


1 The Senate having thus recognized the 


people's right to chuſe a King, 


>, in compliment, remitted the choice to the Senate. But the 


old difficulty till remained, whether the Sovereign to be elected ſhould 
be a Sabine, or a Roman. At length they came to this concluſion : That 


the Romans ſhould chuſe the King, 


Sabine. 


* 


but ſhould be obliged to chuſe a 


IL THERE was at this time in Sabina a man of diſtinguiſhed 
and virtue, who led a retired life, and had no thoughts of empire, 
but over his own paſſions. His name was Numa Pompilius. 


He was. 


the fourth fon of Pompilius Pompo, a. Sabine Noble, and had married the 


Plutarch reduces the number of: the Se- 
nators who divided the regal power between 
them to 150, and Livy to 100, but Dion. 
Hal. makes them 200; which ſeems to come 
nearer the truth, if it be certain, that 7zzas. 


Tatius added 100 Senators tothe 100 creat- 


ed by Remulus. 
| 5. Hal. (B. 2. p. 119.) makes each man 
of each Decay to reign 5 days, and conſe- 
ntly each Decary 50, in which caſe, only, 
= Decuriet could have the adminiſtration 
in the whole year of the [nterreguum. 
Father Catron (B. 2. p. 133.) has fol 
lowed \Plutarch, in fixing Romulus s death to 


followed the ſame author, in fixing Numa s 
birth to the very day that Rome. was found- 


ed, and in making him about 30 When he 


was offered the Kingdom: (by the words 
abext 40, he means, that he was in his 40th 
year, as appears by the date in the margin; 


and fo Plutarch, "Eto; 10n, Sal 79 Ne 


mens, doro.) Nevertheleſs, as the learned 
Father allows with Diogyſius, but about a year 


. i 


dates is 38 years and ſome months. 
was therefore in his 39th year when his pre- 


to the Zz/erregnum ; theſe things are incom- 
patible. Father Roxil/# therefore in his note 
(B. 2. p. 144.) agrees with Pezavius, in ſay- 
ing that Romulus reigned above 38 years. 
They:follow-Yarro's calculation in 1 


the foundation of Rome in April in the 3 


year of the ſixth olympiad, and the death of 
Romulus in July in the iſt year of the 16th: 
olympiad. The difference between theſe two 


Nama: © 


deceſſor died, and the aterregnum laſting - 
about a year, he was in his 40th year when 


h he was Choſe King. 
the 37th year of Rome, and (p. 144:) he has. 


If the reader has peruſed the Preliminary. 
Diſcourſe to this Work, he is. probably in- 
clined. to think, that Romulus reigned nei- 
ther 38 nor 37 years, nor even 20; and con- 


ſequently that Numa muſt have been born 
long before the building of Rome. 


4 2uod bonum, fauſlum, felixque fit, Duirites, 
Regem create, ita Pairibus viſum et. Patres. 
deinde, i dignum qui ſecundus ab Romulo nume- 


retur criaritis, dudtores fieut, Liv. B. 1. c. 17 


daughter 


Chap. III. De Regal Stage. 


daughtei of King Tatins, but had not followed his father-in-law to Rome. 1 
Tatia having the ſame inclinations with her huſband, had preferred the MI. 
tranquillity of a private life to the embarraſſing honours and diſtinctions —— 
of a Court. She lived with him thirteen years, at Cures; and after her 
death, he gave himſelf up entirely to the ſervice of the Gods, and the 
contemplation of their nature and power. He left the city, and in a ſo- . 
litary manner frequeated thoſe groves and fountains which religion had 14 
made ſacred. And hence doubtleſs came the fable, which was very early 
received among the Sabines, that Numa lived in familiarity with the Nymph 
Egeria . It is certain that when he was upon the throne he took advan- 
tage of this general perſuaſion to give credit to his laws, and bring about 
a reformation at Rome. | | 5 
F. III. THE Romans having pitched upon this man to be King, two Plut. p. 6s. 
Senators, Julius Proculus and Valerius Voleſus, the firſt of Alban, the other 
of Sabine exeraction, were deputed to go to him with an offer of the 
kingdom: They addreſſed him in few words, | imagining there needed 
no long arguments Fl perſuade him to accept it: But, upon trial, they 
found. themſelves obliged to uſe many reaſons and intreaties to allure him 
from his quiet and retired life. In preſence of his father and of his 
kinſman Martius, he returned the deputies an anſwer to this effect: 
» * Since in every alteration of a man's life the ſucceſs is doubtful, it p- 63. 
«© would be madneſs for one who is eaſy, and provided with all things 
neceſſary and convenient, to endeavour after any change of his con- 
dition, or even to conſent. to it. For what is this but to prefer an 
uncertain ſatisfaction to an aſſured tranquillity? It is not difficult to 
form a judgment concerning the temper of the Roman people, by 
what happened to the late King, who did not eſcape the ſuſpicion of 
having plotted againſt the life of his Collegue, Tatius; nor is the 
Senate free from the accuſation of having treacherouſſy murdered 
their Prince Romulus. And yet Romulus had the advantage to be ; 
thought of divine race, and to be preſerved in a miraculous: man- 
ner in his infancy: Whereas. my deſcent is merely human, and, if 
I have gained any reputation, it is for ſuch qualities as are in no 
wiſe, proper to make me ſhine upon a throne z a love of peace, re- 
tirement, ſtudy, and divine worſhip. As Rome is envied by her 
neighbours, and threatened with foreign wars (for which Romulus 


51 


Year of 


* ** 


ce 


Some perſons not favourable to Nums's 
reputation, have thought that under his af- 
fected paſſion for woods and caves, was con- 


allegorical interpretation to theſe frequent 
3 s between Numa and E Foe He 


cealed another which was more real and leſs 
chaſte. Hence Juvenal ſpeaking of the 
:grove called Lucus Egerie, ſays, 1 5 


ie ubi maAurne Numa conftituebat amicæ. 


Sat. 3. 


But St. Au/in, building upon a paſſage taken 


out of Varro's book o antiquities, gives an 


ſays, that this King being verſed in hydro- 
mancy, ſaw ſeveral Demons in the water 
whom he conſulted, and from whom he re- 


ceived the laws he propoſed to his people; X 


and that becauſe Numa drew water for his 
magical Operations, es qudd aquam egeſtrit; 
this gave occaſion to the fiction, that he had 
married the Nymph Zgeria, who took her 
name from the Latin word Egerere. C. & R. 
| H 2 perhaps 


* 4 
7 


a in 
um. p. 


P. Hal. B, 


2. p. 121 


& 122. 


_ 
** 
— ſtances from a King who would be wholly employed in eſtabliſhing peace, 


«© juſtice, and the neglected worſhip of the Gods; ſuch a Prince muſt needs 


unavoida | 
' perſon on whom both parties could agree to fix their choice. His father, 


de 


Book I. 


« perhaps gave no provocation) ſhe has need of an active and warlike 


De Roman Hiftory. 


«© Prince to govern her. What benefit could you receive in theſe circum- 


te appear deſpicable to a people entirely actuated by views of ambition; 
and the inſatiate deſire of conqueſt.” —- Os | 
The deputies perceiving by theſe words, that he refuſed the kingdom, 
became now more urgent with him, intreating him not to ſuffer them to 
relapſe again into. their former ſeditions and civit diſcord, which they muſt 
Dry do, if he continued to reject their offer, there being no other 


likewiſe, and Martius, taking him aſide, endeavoured to perſuade him to 
accept the-kingdom, as conferred on him rather by Heaven than by men. 
Though you are contented, ſaid tbey, with your own fortune, and court 
neither riches nor power, ought you therefore to pay no regard to 


the appointment of the Gods, who have choſen you to fill a throne ? 


« Have they indued your heart with ſo great a love of equity, only to 
6. lie uſeleſs in- a deſert > The throne is an eminent place, from whence 
« virtue ſhews itſelf to advantage, and exerciſes a power which ſubdues. 
and captivates the hearts of men. Tatius, though a foreigner, was 
e highly eſteemed by the Romany; and the memory of Romulus was ſo 
precious to them, that after his death they voted him divine honours. 
« And who knows but Rome, influenced by the royal example, may mo- 
her pride and fury, and the love of arms be ſucceeded by a re- 
e ſpe& for religion? ? | | 


This diſcourſe made ſome impreſſion upon the philoſopher, and when 


his own countrymen, the people of Cares, underſtood what meſſage. the 
Roman ambaſſadors had brought him; they earneſtly preſſed him to accept 
the offer, as the only means to appeaſe all civil diſſenſions, and effectually 
incorporate both: nations into ene body. Numa yielded at length to theſe 
reaſons and perſuaſtons, and, having firſt offered ſacrifices to Heaven, ſet 
out for Rome. He was met in the way by the Senate and people, who 
with an impatient deſire came forth to receive him; and the women alſo. 
welcomed him with acclamations of joy. The Inter- rex for the day, Spu- 
rius Vettins, for form fake, which he thought ſhould not be begbecladl. 


called an Aſſembly of the people *, that they might proceed to an Election. 


Numa was there choſen King, and his choice was unanimouſly confirmed 
Er TITTIES 8 | 5 
But when the royal robes were brought to the new. Sovereign, he refufed 


— — 


to be cloathed with them, till (like Romulus) he had firſt conſulted the will 
By an Afembly of thepeople is to be un- 


to be the act of the Plebes, or Commons, be 
cauſe they 1 here more numerous than 
all the reſt, had in reality the decifion of all 
and all the Ryman citizens without excep- affairs: Their decrees however in theſe ear- 
tion, who had right of —_— of what rank ly times were of no effect, unleſs they were 
dr eo dition ſoever. Nevertheleſs, what was afterwards approved by the Senate. 


derſtood a convention not only of the Plebei- 
ant, but of the Senators, Patricians, Knights, 


* 


done in theſe Aſſemblies, was properly ſaid. TY 
1 . 35 


Oy 


Chap. III. The Regal State. 


of the Gods by augury. Conducted therefore to the top of the hill Tar- Year of 


Peius, he was there ſeated upon a ſtone, with his face to the ſouth, and his KO 


8 with a veil. The chief of the augurs ſtood behind him, and, 
ſtre 


hing his right had over the King's head, turned himſelf to the eaſt and Plut. p. 64+ 


pray'd for him. Then gazing around to diſcover a favourable omen, he 
ſaw ſome birds, which were preſumed to be fortunate; and this was ſuffi- 
cient, The King came down from the hill, the people renewed their ſhouts 
and acclamations ;, and, what ſeldom happens to a ſtate that receives a new 
maſter, the joy was univerſal and fincere, | | 


$. IV. THE reader is not here to expect the hiſtory of a reign memo: Xx ef, 


— 


ROME 


rable for battles and conqueſts. Numa's particular glory was his quieting From 

all contentions at home, reforming the manners of the Romans, and eſta- 2 _ 
At the time of his acceſſion to the throne, there were ſome diſputes and N v u a 

heart-burnings between the Senators of Romulas's election and thoſe which Second 

Tatius had added to them; the former claiming certain honours and pre- P. H. 

eminences, which deſtroyed that perfect equality for which the latter con- 2. f. 


bliſhing good polity among them. 


tended, Many of the new-comers among the, Plebeians were alſo greatly 
diſſatisſied. Romulus had left them utterly unprovided for; and the want 


of a neceſſary ſubſiſtence made them ready to join in any ſedition by 
which they might hope to better their fortune. Numa had no ſooner taken 


into his hands the reins of government, than he ſilenced the complaints of 


theſe poor Plebeians, by diſttibuting ſome of the conquered lands among 
them: nor was he leſs ſucceſsful in his endeavours to quiet the animoſities 
among the Patricians : And when the citizens of Rome were all brought to 
a perfect concord and harmeny among themſelves, ſo as to have no view 
but the public good, and when he had enlarged the city, by incloſing 


within its walls the hill Quirinalis, he applied himſelf to form ſuch regu- 
lations as might preſerve peace, and make juſtice flouriſn among his 
fubjects. | e | 


He began. his reformations. with himſelf, diſmiſſing the three hundred Plut.p. 64, 


Celeres, whom Romulus. had made his guards; for he ſaid, it would ill be- 
come him to reign over a people he diſtruſted, and as ill co diſtruſt. a 

ple that compelFd him to reign over them. And being ſenſible, that the 
chief ſource of the diſorders in the ſtate had. been the too paſſionate love 
of arms, he laid a ſcheme for. moderating the warlike ardor of the Romans, 


by the impreſſions of religion. 8 | 
Plutarch tells us, that Numa acknowledged a firſt principle of all things, p. 6;. 


who is impaſſible, inviſible, incorruptible, and. purely intelligible z.and for 


this reaſor forbad the Romans to repreſent God in the form of man or beaſt.,; 
and he adds, that there was no painted or graven image in theie temples 


and ſanctuaries, for the firſt 160 years. Numa likewiſe prohibited all 
bloody ſacrifices; and appointed ſoaves and meal to be preſented to the 


Gods, with Libations of wine and milk. And becauſe Fytbagoras, the 

amian, brought the like ceremonies from Greece, Numa has been thought 

d ſome to have learned them from him; but Livy, Dion. Hal. and Pli- 
955 7 | = tarchh 


— 


5 


- 
- —— — — — 
— 
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Year of tarch are all againſt this opinion, and aſſert, that Pyibagoras did not live 


HOME till long after Numa's time A e e eee 
L XXIII. Roe de e the right notions which this Prince had of the 
Kr Deity, he did not 1ntroduce the worſhip of him; he authorized both the 
Seon Alban and Sabine ceremonies of religion, and contented, himſelf with eſta- 
- King» bliſhing order and decency in the performance of them. © © 
D. Hil. B. F. V. THE miniſters of religion he divided into eight claſſes. 

& 185. Se Fir the Cuz1oNEs, thoſe Prieſts of whom each Curia or Pariſh had 


& 125. See 2 | | y 2 
heir whole number was 30, there. being juſt ſo 


p- 29· 

Tur sgconp cLAss were the FLaminzs*, who took their names, as 
ſome ſay, from the flame-coloured tufts upon their caps: But Plutarch 
. Plut:p. 64: tells us, that theſe Prieſts were firſt called Pilamines, from the Latin word 

Pileus, which ſignified, ſuch a Picked bonnet as they wore,” and that Fa- 
mines was only a corruption. of Pilamines. In Romuluss time there was 2 


* > 


one, proper to itſelf, T 
many Curiæ in Rome. 


1 


4 


he Flaminer were choſen by the people: 
after which, they received an inaugaration, or 


the Pontifex Maximus; to whom they were ab- 
ſolutely ſubjeck. Their miniſtry was confined 
to one particular God, whoſe name they 
took. All other prieftly officers were incom- 
patible with that of Flamen; a dignity from 


zeaſons, be depoſed. In this caſe they were 
degraded, which the Romans called Flaminio 
abir:. It was à crime for the Flamines to 
appear in public ancovered, or to offer ſa- 
Krifice bare- headed. Val. Maximus ſpeaks 
of one Sulpitius, who was deprived of the 
office of Flamen, for having let his bonnet 
fall off whilſt he was ſacrificing. The body 
of the Flamines did not form a ſociety or par- 


— 


did: but they were ſummoned, and took 
their ſeats as Judges whenever an affair was 
to be determined, the cognizance of 


Tully pro domo ſua, addreſſes himſelf to his 


Judges thus; Diſcite arationem Pontifices © . 
"WHY eee : 95 civil life, the 7 en 
were tied up to ſeveral trifling practices, 
| ce of paganiſm bad 
made ſacred. Their wives, who were called 


Flaminicæ, partook of the Prieſthood of their 
huſbands, and mared with them the care of 
the facrifices: as we learn from A. Gellius, 
and ſome of Gruter's ancient inſcriptions : and 
4 Flaminjca could not be qi vorced on any ac- 
S8F8Sü ˙ ern 


# 2 


* 


2 


rather a ſort of conſeeration; at the hands of 


which they could not, but for very great 


ticular college, as the Augurs and Pontifices 


which 
.belonged to the College of the Ponrifices.” 


-  Flamen called Dials *, becaule be preſided in the worſhip of Jupiter; and 


another 


rate a Flamen from his wife 4 and upon her 
death he loſt his ſacerdotal dignity. They 
had under their care ſome. young girls and 
. boys, to aſſiſt in the ſacrifices. Theſe ſorts 
of Acolythes, whoſe fathers and mothers muſt 
be living, . were called Flaminii and Flami- 
me. The number of the Flamines was at 
firſt but three; afterwards they increaſed to 
twelve, and to fifteen, C. &R, : _ 
The Flamen Dialis was the moſt diftin- 
uithed of any, both by the pre-eminence of 
is rank, and the God he ferved. The en- 
gagements he entered into, as Prieſt of Jupi- 
ter, were inconſiſtent with his bearing civil 
offices, which he could neither ſollicit, nor 
accept. But to make him amends, he had 
the privilege of being guarded by a Lickor, 
and wearing a magnificent robe : to which 
were added the honours of the Gzrule Chair. 
He was generally of a Patriciax family, as 
- alſo the Flamen Martialis, and the Flamen 
Suirinalis: and therefore theſe were called 
Flamines Majores, to diſtinguiſnh them from the 
Flamines Minores, who were Plebcians. The 
Flamen Dialis was ſubject to very troubleſome 


Gellius. Among other things, be was forbid- 
den to ride on horſeback, or vaſt his eyes upon 
an army drawn up in battalia. It was unlaw- 
ful for him to ſwear, and therefore his taking 
the oaths appointed by the laws, was diſpen- 
ſed with. is word alone was a ſufficient 
teſtimony, according to that form of words 
.a perpetual edict, Sacerdotem . Veftalim, & 
a 1 r wg  Flaminem 


laws, the particulars of which we have in J. 


Chap. III. 7he Regal State. Aa 


another called Martialis *, becauſe conſecrated to the worſhip of Mars. Year of 


To theſe Numa added a third, in honour of Romulus, who had been dei- 414. 


| fied under the name of Quirinus. | LXXXII. 

Tux THIRD CLASS conſiſted of thoſe three hundred CELERESS who had EY 
been Romulus's guards. Numa changed this military body into a com- Sond. 
pany of Sacrificers. . 1 

Tu Avus compoſed the Four TH CLAsSs; their functions extend- 
ed farther than the name ſeems to imply. They did not only foretel fu- 
ture events by the flying or ſinging of birds; all ſorts of divination were 
within their province. They interpreted dreams ; drew preſages from: 
ſeveral Phænomena both in the Heavens, and on the Earth, ſuch as mon- 
ſters, earthquakes, &c. and their miniſtry was equally made uſe of by 
the public, and by private perſons. ; 

$. VI. THE Veſtals made the Ir TH LASS: Though Numa was not P. Os 
the firſt inſtitutor of theſe, yet he was the firſt who erected a particular : ñ ² 


ple to © Veſta, and cauſed a fire to be kept always burning in it. 


his fire the Romans looked upon as. ſacred in itfelf, and the extinction 


of it fatal to the Republic. The King committed the care of ſupply- 


Flaminem Dial:m, in omni mea juriſdictione 


Jurare non cogam.. He could not attend fu- 
neral ſolemnities, but with the utmoſt pre- 


cautions. To be abſent but one night from nity, ſometimes under the name of 73 mar, and 


ſometimes under that of was, chat is to ſay, 


Rome, to touch a dead body, and a thouſand 


other actions, which were in themſelves in- 


different, were thought to be ſo many con- 
fiderable faults in the Flamen Dialis. But 
in order te lighten this heavy yoke, great 
marks of diſtinction were annexed to his 
office. He wore a hollow or pierced ring 
on his finger; he had the privilege of wear- 
ing the „ ee and fitting in a Curule 


Chair in the Senate; and only a freeman 


could cut his hair. In ſome caſes, the re- 
ſpect ſhewn him was carried to extravagant 


ſuperſtition, {Witneſs this law: Unguizm. 


Dialis, & capille Segnina ſubier Arborem fr. 
licem, terra integunto. C. & R. | 


2 The Flamen Martialis. was the ſecond in 


rank among the Flamines. It was not law- 


ful for him to go.out of Italy, at leaft in the 


firſt ages of Reme, We learn from Livy and 
al. Maximus, that Aulus Poſthumus, Conſul 


and Flamen Martialis, could not get leave 


of Cæcilius Metellus, the Pontifa Maximus, 
to command the Roman army in Africa. The 
2 zirinalis was alſo ſubject to the ſame 


. © Liv. B. 35. gives us an inſtance of it 


in the perſon of ©. Fabius Pictor. C. & R. 
See what is ſaid of the Augurs, page 24. 
Numa allowing of no bloody ſacrifices in- 
 Kituted no Haruſfices. LENS, OP 
It as probable, that the ancients under- 


| | ing 
ſtood by the Ye/fa,. whole world, or the uni- 


verſe to which they attributed a ſoul, and. 


which they looked upon as the only Divi- 


Unity. This was the myſtical fignifica) ion;of 
Vesta, though the vulgar worſhipped her as 
the Goddeſs of the Earth and of Fire. And 
with a view to repreſent: the univerſe under 
the name of Fea, Nama Pompilius built a- 
round temple in honour of this Goddeſs : 
under which form, the temples of this God- 


deſs are ſtill repreſented in medals. In the 
midſt of the temple Numa placed the altar f 


the ſacred fire, which was ever burning, out: 
of a perſuaſion, that the proper region. of 
fire was the center of the world. In all pro- 

bability, this King did not think the earth. 
immoveable, but fancied it was always rolling 


round the fire; that is, the ſun, which he 


thought placed in the center of the univerſe. 
And Plato embraced this opinion towards the 
end of his life; as did Pythagoras,. and his 


Aurel. So that, if we believe Platarch. 
tes 


who relates all theſe facts, we muſt acknow- 
ledge, that the ſyſtem which has ſince been 
adopted by Copernicus, was known in Italy, ſo 
early as in the days of Numa Pompilius. C. & N. 
4 The keeping up of a ſacred: fire had al- 
ways been a part of religion, in different na- 
tions. The fire ſhall ever be burning upon the 


altar, ſaith the Lord, it fall never go out, 
Lev, vi. 13, Such a fire was ꝑreſerved in tde 


temples of Ceres at Mantinca, of Apello at 
Delphos: 
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A nit, Canultia, and 2. area. Thus Numa a Sabine, ſeems to have had 


- 


the charge of 
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ba h, the Calline Cate, to the place where the was to be buried alive. 


as in à funeral proceſſion, till they came near the vault, in which, ſhe Was 
to end her days. In this vault was a little bed, a lamp burning, and a 


1 


mall 'quartity of, proviſions. The Pontifex read ſome prayers. oyer her, 
Eten „ £1 . n „ I nol® ; 


_ - S 


JJ ̃ͤ—ôF—ß—ß HTS OD 7 34 . „ ; | 
Delpbes and Athens, a in that of Diana at culut, this cuſtom came from the eee, 
Ecbatan among the "Perfians. Setinu com- to the Greeks, and from them to the Romans, 
mitted the care of the ſacred fire in the tem- who made it a principal point of their reli- 
ple of Minerva, and of the ſtatue of Pallar gion. C. & g. „ eee 
to a ſociety of yhong women, The Magi had * Targuin the Elder added two more, and 
eeping a fire always burning this number was never increaſed. The f. 
on altars erected in the middle of thoſe little ral were choſen from fix to ten years of age. 
temples which Srrabo calls myabiz. A lamp None beyond that age were admitted. 
was always burning in the temple of Jupiter Dio Caſſius ſays this privilege was grant · 
Ammon. And, if we may believe Did. Si. ed them by Auguſtus, l. bs. 


. 


f A #8*:, 
, 


) 


Chap. III. De Regal State, | 57 
with a low voice ; but without the luſtrations and other expiatory ceremo - Year of 
nies uſed for the dead. This done, they let her down into the vault, and is 1 | 
bricking up the entrance, covered it with earth. It is not certain that this LXXXII. 

cuſtom of burying the Yeftals was ſo early as Numa. Some authors ſay, EP 
they were burnt ; and others, that they were ftoned. As for the partner Send 
m the crime, he was whipped to death. | —_— 
To ſuffer the ſacred fire to go out, was alſo an unpardonable negligence = 
an the Yeats. Being thought to forbade approaching ruin, it alarmed the 
whole city. Freſh fire, Kindled, according to Feſtus, by rubbing two 
pieces of wood together, or, according to Plutarch, by the rays of the ſun, - 
Was brought into the temple of Yea, after many purifications; and the 
Pontifices examined into the cauſes of this wicked neglect, that it might be : 
puniſhed with ſeverity. Feſtus ſays, that the Pontifex whipped the offender 
MS | E ES, 
8 Vu. THE »1xT# cLass, eſtabliſhed by Numa, were the Sa 11. For 
their origin we muſt go up as high as Zvander, who brought from Arca- 
dia into ah a company of muſicians, the chief of whom was named 
Salius, Their office at firſt was only to ling at the ſacrifices : But it was 
afterwards changed to dancing to the found of the flute, in honour of thoſe 
Genii, on whoſe favour ſucceſs in war depended. Numa Pompilius laid p. 129 
hold of an opportunity that offered to revive this order, and make it a Plut. p. 68. 
religious one. In the eighth year of his reign, a peſtilence which rav 
Ttaly was ſeverely felt in Rome. Fear increaſing the ſuperſtition of the 
people, Numa took advantage of it for the promoting of his views, with 
reſpect to religion. He made them believe, that a ſhield of an extraordi- 
nary make fell down from Heaven to him, and that the Nymph EAgeria 
and the Muſes had told him, the health and proſperity of Rome depended . 
upon the preſervation of that ſhield. For fear therefore leſt ſo precious a 
. Depoſitum ſhould be ſtolen, and that it might be the more difficult to diſ- 
tinguiſn it, he ordered a ſkilful workman, named Mamurius, to make 
eleven more, exactly like it. He pretended, that the Nymph Egeria and 
the Muſes had directed this, and alſo that the fountain where he uſed to 
converſe with tem, and the fields about it, ſhould. be conſecrated; and 
that the Veſtall ſhould from that fountain draw all the water with which 
they ſprinkled their ſanctuary. The twelve ſhields, called Aucilia, he 
: Hung up in the temple of Mars, and appointed twelve young Romans, taken 
out of good families, to be the Keepers of them. Their name of Sali 
was agreeable to their miniſterial office: for the deſcent of the miraculous 
ſhield was annually celebrated by them on the firſt of March, with pub- 


lick *dancings.  ' © © 75 EY yi . 
et at TI 


Inn thisfeſtival, the twelve Sali marched their heads they wore helmets, or high bon- 
out of the temple in good order, each carrying - nets, which terminated in a point. As they , 1 
one of the ſacred ſhields on his leſtarm, anda marched, ſometimes they ſung in concert, | - 
| Javelin in his right hand. They were dreſſed and ſometimes they danced, to the ſound of bo: 
4rhabits ſtriped with purple, and girded with inſtruments, martial entries, which they di- 
. 7 2 claſped with braſs buckles; on verfify*&agreeably enough. Sometimes 5 
MOI. I. | | 26. I | only 


Ha, B. 


n 8. VIII. THE sz VNN cLass of Miniſters dedicated to religion, were 

XII. to the FECIALES 3 whoſe employment being of importance to the ſtate, and 

-LEXXU. their authority great, and for life, care was taken to chuſe them out of the 

Nor beſt families. It is probable, that a war, with Which this 1 King was 
© 1 


Second threatened by the Fidenates, occaſioned his thinking of this eſtabliſhment. 
5 Notwithſtanding the revolt of Fidene, and the depredations committed by 


2. p. x32, its inhabitants, on the Roman lands, Numa thought himſelf obliged to at- 
132. tempt an accommodation by treaty, before he had recourſe to arms. The 
better therefore to aſcertain the equity of this war, if he ſhould undertake 
it, and of all ſuch as Rome ſhould for the future engage in, he eſtabliſhed: 
a ſacred college of 20 perſons, who:were to be in ſome meaſure: the arbi- 
ters of war and peace: It was not lawful to commit any hoſtilities on the- 
lands of the neighbouring nations, till all means of an amicable. accom-- 
modation had been firſt tried, without ſucceſs. In caſe the Repuùblick had 
ſuffered any injury from a foreign ſtate, two of theſe. Fxciales, or Heralds, 
were difpatched to demand ſatisfaction; and the manner was this. One 
of them, choſen by the college, under the name of Pater Patratus, to be 
the chief actor, was cloathed in a magnificent habit, and in his hand was 
put a ſort of ſceptre, or cadureas, which diſtinguiſhed him from his collegue. 
Thus accoutred he went out of the eity: And when he arrived ai the 
| '* enemy/adrontiers, he called Jupiter and the other Gods to witneſs, that he 
came only to demand juſtice in behalf of the Roman people. Then he 
& #anced. into the country of. the aggreſſors, and took. a ſecond oath, that 
e-would ſay, nothing at the place whither he was deputed to go, but 


| "would Gay, porhig t the, pl üther he was deputed to go, bui 
What Was true, and pecuire nothing but what was equitable. He told the 
firſt ſtranges he met; that he had taken theſe oaths; and then went on to- 
wards che 7915 of which he was to demand ſatisfaction. As he entered it, 
he repeated the ſame oaths. at the gate, in preſenee of the officer who. was 
upon guard, or at leaſt of ſome of the inhabitants. From thence he went 
on to the place of publick concourſe, and there declared the reaſons of his 
coming, This done, he deſired a conference with the magiſtrates: And if 
only danced, who was called Præſaul, he was tary expedition. In the latter ages, they 
the head of the company, and both led the ſhook off the yoke of this ſuperſtition, and 
dances, and regulated them. Sometimes they became leſs ſerupulous. The Salii ended all 
all joined together, and diverted the ſpecta - theſe days of ceremony with repaſts, in which 
tors with thei? martial attitudes, and their no coſt was ſpared. Hence Tully uſes the 
quick and lively motions. They were par- words, Caliarem in madum canare, to ſignify 
8 expert in beating juſt time, which a ſplendid entertainment. C. & R. 
they did with theirjavelins upon their ſhields.. ' No perſons were ever deputed to treat of 
In the choice of the Sali, Numa would have peace or war, but ſuch, 'whoſe fathers were 
_ theſe. two; rules: obſerved; 1, That they living, and who were themſelves the fathers 
mould be natives of Rome, and-free-born. of ſeveral children, And from hence comes 
zal, That their fathers and mothers ſhould the name of Patres Patrati, i. e. Fathers in 
be alive. By this means he made ſure of realy, [or perhaps, Fathers who had Fathers] 
their fidelity, their-parents being their ſecu - according to Plutarch ;' who adds, that this 
rity. The Ship al laſted ſeveral 2 Dur- law was a political invention of Numa. This 
ing which, the firſt Roman were ſcrupulous King thought, that a man who had a father 
of u aking auy ferious: and important and children alive, would be the more inclin- 
affair. It was not then lawful for them to ed to be faithful to his country, and promote 
mary, or undertake a zourney, or any mili- jits intereſts, C. & xf | 


| they 


* . 


they ſubmitted to reaſon, and delivered up to him the perſons who had Yea! of 


59 

been guilty of the inſult offered to Rome, he carried them away with him. oP M * 
If the magiſtrates 'aſked. time to deliberate, he gave them ten days; and, LXXX11, 
when theſe were expired, ten more; and ſo on to thirty. But if, after 
the 30 days, they ſtill continued to refuſe him juſtice, he called the Gods d 4 
of Heaven and Hell to witneſs againſt them; and forthwith declared, chat King. 
he was going to make his report at Rome, where it would be confidered of 

at leiſure. Upon his return to the Senate, he reported, that he had per- 

formed all the duties of his office, and that nothing hindred the Roman 

from declaring war; and then was the time for the Senate to come to a 

reſolution. But before theſe formalities had been obſerved, it was not 

lawful for either King, or Senate, military tribunes, or ſubaltern officers, 

to attempt any thing againſt the enemy. In this manner did Numa, per- 
haps a little at the expence of his own authority, put a check to the pre- 
cipitate ſallies of the Raman, who attended more to the ſuggeſtions of their 
ambition, than the rules of equity, in making war: And it was probably 

awing to theſe regulations, that the Fidexates-eſcaped the reſentment of t 
Romans; for the latter undertook no war in Neme's time Tas a 
„ F. IX. THE ercaTa, and moſt venerable. of all the different bodies O. Hal. B. 


conſecrated to. religion, was the Pox rirtezs ; the origin of which name is ea 28 


If the Senate determined to declate war, 
the Feciales returned to the enemy's country, 
and, in the preſence of three witneſſes, who 
were arrived at the age of Puberty, declared 
the cauſe of the war. After which he commit- 
ted the firſt act of hoſtility, by throwing a 
bloody javelin : aud at the ſame time uttered 
this form of words, which 4. Gelliur has pre- 


| of this ccuntry, hawe offered wiolence to the Ro- 
| = people, who for that reaſon declare war 
againſt them. 


univerſally applied to all nations. C. & K. 


d Moſt of thoſe who have written of the 
Roman antiquities, (and particularly D. Hal. 


p. 132. and Varro de ling. Lat, I. 4.) derive 
the word Pontifices, from Pony and: ſucerè, the 
_ repairs of the bridges being committed to 
their care. Bridges were then thought ſacred, 
The moſt ſolemn ſacrifices were performed 
upon them. The bridge Sublicins is {aid to 
have been built, purſuant to the directions 
of an oracle, which forbad the uſe of iron in 
the framing it, and commanded. that the 
parts of it ſhould be joined together with 
wooden pins. But Plutarch finds fault with 
the abovementioned etymology of the word 
Pontifex. He ſays, this word was in uſe at 
Rome before there were any bridges there. 
That wooden bridge itfelf, which was the 


The name Hermondulias is of 
no determinate: ſigꝑnification, and was then 


Nog .-7% uncertain, * 
K PEAS 10 HIER ORE TINT ns | 
firſt that was built at Rage, and called S- 


\ 


licius, was of ſo late date, as to be the work 


of King Aacur Martin Numa's grandſon t' 
whereas the word Pontifex was in uſe ſo early 
avin Nvma's time. Platerch (p. 65.) thereſore 
gives another derivation of the word Ponti- 
fer; he derives it from Pam, which, 


18 
old Latin, ſignified ' power fil or abſolute m. 
ſerved: The Hermondulian people, aud bee F 


ter ſome authors derive it from the two 
words, pom and ſacere, underſtanding by the 


word ſacere, to ſacrifice. 


From Nama's time, to the middle Ff the 
fifth century, after the foundation of Nome, 


the college of Ponrifices conſiſted but of four. 


Afterwards, at the requeſt of the le: 
who were deſirous of ſharing the nn 
of the prieſthood with the Parricians, four 
Pomifices, of Plebeiun families, were added. 
To theſe eight le added: ſeven more. 
The firſt eight were, according to ſome, 
ſty led Ponti es Majores, and the reſt Pontificer 
minoret. According to others, theſe titles 
diſtinguiſhed the Patrician Pontifices from the 
t will appear in the latter ages of the re- 
publick, — 2 peopls 3 the . 
chuſing the inferior Poxtzfices : for as to the 
Pontifex Maximus, he ſeems to have been al- 
ways Choſen by the people, aſſembled in their 
Comitia. At leaſt, we find inſtances of this. 


kind in Liu, eſpecially in B. 25. at the very 
| 55 time 


60 We: Wen | Hiftory. Bock L. 


Near of Uncertain. Their office was, to give judgment in all cauſes: relating to- 

* to religion ; to enquire into the lives and manners of the inferior prieſts, and 

ll. to puniſh them if they ſaw oceaſion; to preſcribe rules for publick worſhip - 

—— 0 -regulate the feaſts, : ſacrifices, co all other ſacred inſtitutions; to deter- 

— mine what works: ſhould be deemed lawful, and what unlawful, ona feſti- 

King. val days. Their Preſident had the title of Pontifex Maximns:; {and bis office 
was one of the moſt honourable in the common wealth. Some ſay, the 
King reſerved this eminent dignity to-dimſelfy, and WR wen he confer 
red 2 on his kinſman Numa aaraum. 

8. X SUCH were the eight elaſſes into which 1 5 divided ah 
prieſts: and miniſters of facred things, multiplying the ceremonies: and 
amuſements of teligion in erder the more effectually to divert the Romans: 
from the pur ſuits et ambition, and the violenct of arms. It was with the 
fame view, or at leaſt to give a check to the haſty proceedings of this fierce 
and rugged people, ever neatly, un the flighteſt occaſions, to begin a- 
war, that he cauſed a partieular feverance to be paid to o Nan, whoſe two 
faces / being: the ſymbol ot prudence, ch looks backwards and forwards, 
and — the gauſes and done quences of things, were to he a memento 

; 00s hem, to eollect themſelves, before they gave way to their fury. He 
ordered the temple of d Gd to Be Tapotiur | in tinge of peacez and 1 e 

* 8 — of war. 
D. Hal. p. But there Hh part of Numa's management, 8 Us acres 
* 76. ſo Miel A Mts contrivaiiee to make the Roma honeſt, by turning, 
Bona Gan Faith. inte 2 aud appointing her a ane :1r; na 
Fides. a new invention u k to Greels and Berbaxians, and ee 
greatly, as that kriſtorian- — bring the republick to be faithful to 
her treaties,” and the private eitizens to their contracts with: one another, 
to which: they entered without witneſſes. A ſcrupulous. regard to truth. 
became in time ſo univerſal among them, that the magiſtrates frequently: 
determined doubtful cauſes between man and man by the bare affirmation, 
er fide, as it was called, of the plaintiff or defendant. This veradty and. 
this ſtrictneſs in the performance. oß covenants were vittues ſtill ſubſiſting. 
the Romans in the time of Pohybiu, who gives them the glorious 
teſtimony, that they invielably kept their word, making witneſſes and ſe- 
5 curities needleſs; Wheteas ten ſecurities, twenty promiſes, and as Wang. 
witneſſes, were no fence againſt the knaveries. ob the Greeks. 


1e. te houſe ad forte 


e when the inferior 5 were choſen 
2119 tray college. e Mari 
nerally taken out of the other 
e 7 e Emperors aſſumed this dig- 
pity from Ofavixr's time; andthe Chriſtian. 
Emperors continued to hear this title, to the 
i of Gratian, hy 055 we learty from Zeri. 
E. & R. 
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and the vere Gods cemſclres, were aſt com- 
mitted to their care. 

EF 'Zivy leaves it uncertain,. whether Num. 
built the temple of Janus, or not. Dion. Hal. 

and Plutarch ſay. nothing of it. 
quoted by St. Aafin, ſays, that Romulus cauſ- 

the firſt temple of Janus, in Rome, to be- 
etected, after the treaty made between him. 
and Titus Tatius; and that he gave this God: 


oe two faces, to ſhew, that at Nome two Kings. : 


reigned at the ſame time, and two nations. 
were united, and become one C.& 3 


1 


Farro, as 


Chap. III. De Regal State- 61 
XI. THE fame ſpirit of equity in Numa made him likewiſe intro - D. Hal. B. 
duce other Deities, under the name of Termini or Boundaries. In Ro- 3 133»; 
mulus's time, neither the Roman territory in general, nor the eſtates of Plut. p. r. 
private perſons: had any fixed limits. Fhat ambitious Prince would have 
betrayed his on cauſe; and his encroachments on his neighbour's lands Year of / 
would have been too manifeſt, had he ſet bounds to his own. But Numa, II P 
having no views of. enlarging his dominion, ordered ſtones, | dedicated LXXXII. 
to Jupiter Terminals, to be placed on the borders of rhe Roman ſtate, to — 
mark the juſt extent of it. The ſame was done with regard to the lands Sn 
of private property, and theſe land- marks became themſelves a kind of King, 
Deities. Te remove them was deemed à ſaerilege of ſo heinous a na- | 
ture, that any man might with impupity ſlay the tranſgreflor. And, in 
order to render thertawicyet more inviolaple; Nama inſtituted. a feſtival, 
called Terminalia, in honour to the Dii f Termini; R was celebrated the 
azad or 23d of the month of February. Rhe owners of lands met on 
the canfines of their eſtates and there made their offerings of loaves, 
and: the firſt; gatherings) of their fruits and harveſts. Thus did this wiſe | 
King make a great variety of-ifuperſtitions- ſerviceable; to the purpoſes of 0 
e onoteg eavisiman} 1551929 bag 

Theſe following laws of Numa, concerning religion, ſuhſiſted in Rome Cic. de 
ever after: Let none appear in the preſence of the Gods, but with 4 pure = 8 10 
heart, and fincere. piety, Let none there mate à Vain ſat, and oftentation of 5 
their ricbes, but: fear leſt they ſbauld thereby bring on hemſelves the veng tante 
of: Heaven. Let no one have particular Gods: of bis-41883 erohring ne one. . 
into his beuſo; or receiue ſtrange ones, unleſs allowed, by edift. at ve bt 
C0 ᷣ ͤ ( 8 
domęſtict, Gods the worſhip that has: always been paid ubem. Tot all honour tie 

ancien: Gods of Heaven, and the heroes: wheſe exploits haus carried ibem this. 

tber, ſuch at Bacchus, Hercules, Caſtor, Pollux and Quirinus. Let aliars 
Le erefted to the virtues aubich carry us up to: Heaven; but never to vic, 
F. XII. THOUGH religion was Numa's chief care, the explaining Plut. p.72. 
and amending the Civil Laws took up a great part of his attention: par 
ticularly, he reformed: that law of Romulus which gave fathers an unlimiteg 41,5 
power over their children; he would not ſuffer them to ſell their ſons aften 
marriage, becauſe it was very unjuſt, that a woman who: had: married a 
freeman ſhould be conſtrained to live with a ſlaveee. 

This King in his regulations had an eſpecial regard to the ch 


modeſty in women. He excluded them from all pabhek affairs, infomuch, 

that a woman having appeared in a court of juſtice to plead her on cauſe; 

it was looked upon as n of thoſe prodigies which foreboded danger t 

the ſtate, and as an ill omen which ought to be averted by expidtions. 

He alſo forbad proftitutes to enter into the temple of Juno. Nevertheleſs, A. t. 
F | | 3 Ts Mod i r De 4. Cx - 

The Du Termini invented by Numa, with fatues repreſenting human figures, 5 

were in his time nothing more than ſquare were crowned with flowers, and rubbed with 

Kones, or poſts, to which, à religious honour perfumes C. & . 1 35 

was paid. Afterwards they, were adorned. e 
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Year of he permitted huſbands to lend out their wives, when theſe had borne them 8 
n children. It was a ſort of temporary divorce, in favour of thoſe men 


 LXXXl.. Whoſe wives were barren, but the lender continued to have the power 


of a huſband over his wife, and could call her home, or lend her to others, 
— as he pleaſed. | 


Numa, obſerving that the expences in mourning habits and funeral * ce- 
Temonies were carried to exceſs, put a reſtraint upon that kind of extra- 
vagance. Nor would he ſuffer the dead to be buried or burnt within the 

walls of Rome. He forbad the mourners at funerals to make loud lamen- 

rations, and aboliſhed the mad cuſtom of the women's tearing their faces 

upon the death of their children or huſbands ; and laſtly, he limited the 

time of mourning to ten months. | 41 15 

F. XIII. NOR were theſe. the only reformations made by Numa. 

Romulus having employed his people in continual wars, his ſucceſſor was 

much embarraſſed with a ſoldiery, who had been aceuſtomed to plun- 

 Plut. p. der, and who were now without buſineſs, He ſhared therefore among 
TE 8 them thoſe lands which the late king had obtained by conqueſt, and had 
135. left uncultivated. And the better to keep them conſtantly attentive to 
the improvement of their farms, he diſtributed them into Pagi, or vil- 

lages, over each of which he appointed a Chief or Super- intendant. The 
buſineſs of the Super- intendant was, to have a watchful eye over the huſ- 
bandmen to encourage them when diligent, and to puniſh them when 
Qlathful. He was alſo to make a report of the progreſs of agriculture in 

his diſtrict to the King, who, judging of every man's capacity for publick 

affairs by his prudence and economy. in the management of his farm, 
frequently advanced the induſtrious huſhandman to the firſt dignities in 

Phut. p. 2. the ſtate. Plutarch obſerves another great advantage ariſing from this 
manner of employing the idle ſoldiery ; that hereby they were not only 

inured to fatigue, as in time of war, but became accuſtomed to a peace - 
able and regular way of living; for there is nothing which fo reconciles 
the minds of men to peace, as huſhandry and a country life; it makes 
them abhor all violence, at the ſame time that it gives them courage and 
reſolution to defend their arable lands and paſtures from the encroach- 
ments of their neighbours, s. ing ; 25 
$.. XIV. BUT che maſter : piece of Numa's policy, according to Plu- 
tarch, was his diſtribution of the tradeſmen of Rome into diſtinct. corpo- 
rations. The city had been long divided into two factions, occaſioned by 
the mixture of the Sabines with the firſt Romans. Hence aroſe the diſſen- 
ſions of the Mierregnum; and it was an inexhauſtible ſource of diſcord. 
The dead were anciengiy carried on This regulation of Numa's is not men- 
faneral beds, which were adorned with tioned by Lip, or Dion, Hal. and indeed it 
flowers and coronets. And when luxury | ſeems inconſiſtent with what the latter ſays, 
prevailed, the Romans took a pride in B. 2. p. 95, That only two ſorts of employ> 
multiplying theſe beds, adorning them in ment, Var and Agriculture, were permitted 

a coſtly manner, and expoſing the images to the freemen by Romulus, and that all other 
of the anceſtors of the, dead upon them, occupations were for a long time looked upon 


to make the proceſſion the more ſtately by the native Romans as diſhonourable,” and 
and magnificent. C. & . left toflaves and firangers, - + 7 


Nama 
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Numa therefore to remedy this evil, and to aboliſh the very names of Ta-. Year of. 
tian and Romuliſt, made all the artiſts and tradeſmen of Rome, of what- 1 44 
ſoever nation they originally were, enter into ſeparate companies, accord- LXXXIY. 
ing to their reſpective profeſſions: The Muſicians, Goldſmiths, Carpen- — 
ters, Curriers, Dyers, Taylors, &c. formed diſtin communities. He Sober 
ordained particular ſtatutes for each of them, and granted them peculiar King. 
privileges, and a power of making by-laws. Eyery corporation was per- 
mitted. to- hold lands, have a common treaſury, and to celebrate feſtivals 
and ſacrifices proper to itſelf ; in a word, to become a ſort of a petty repub- 
lick. By this means, ſays Plutarch, the Sabines and Romans forgetting all 
their old partialities and party names were brought to an entire union. 
S. XV. THE laſt reformation which this ſecond King of Rome under- 
ook, was that of the calendar: And if he did not bring it to its utmoſt. 
perfection, he at leaſt purged it of its groſſeſt faults, | 
The year is ſaid to have conſiſted, before his time, of but 304 days; varro. 
which» is neither agreeable. to the ſolar nor Tunar year. Numa therefore Macrob. 
did his utmoſt to make it agree with the courſes both of the ſun and _ 3 
moon: And he took this method in order to it. He knew the lunar 
year conſiſted of 354 days, and he made his to conſiſt of 335: The addi- 
tional day was given to it out of ſuperſtition; Numa being perſuaded, 
that the Gods were pleaſed with qdd numbers. And upon the ſame 
principle, when he added “ January and February to the old year, which: 
conſiſted only of ten months, he appointed that the months which before 
contained, ſome of them more than 35 days, others fewer than 20, 
ſhould now have each 29 days, or 31. February only. conſiſted of 28; 
and it was therefore looked upon as a fatal month, and conſecrated to the 
infernal Gods, who were thought to be pleaſed with even numbers. Numa 
appointed likewiſe, that the year, which before begun with the month of 
March, ſhould henceforwards begin with that of January. And after 
be had in ſome meaſure regulated his year by the courſe of the moon, 
he rurned his thoughts to make it agree with that of the ſun. He was 
not ignorant that the courſe” of the ſun took up about eleven days more 
than that of the moon: And therefore he appointed that every two 
years an intercalary month of twenty-two days ſhould be added. to 
This whimſical notion was built on the this month performed. - March had its name 


moſt chimerical foundation. The Pagans 


looked on an even number, as the ſymbol of 


diviſion, becauſe it could be divided. into 
two equal parts: whereas an odd number was, 
for the contrary reaſon, the ſymbol of con- 
cord. This prejudice gave birth to a thou- 


ſand ſuperſtitious practices, ſome of which 


are continued even among thoſe whom rea- 


ſon, enlightened by religion, ougbt to have 


,undeceived... Tas a notion that came ori- 
ginally from the \Zgyprians. C. & R. 

d January had its name from Janus. Fe- 
bruary was ſo called from the expiations ſig- 
nified by the A ot which were in 


from Mars, the ſuppoſed: father of Romulus, 


which upon that account had been placed 
firſt. April from Apbrodite or Venus, becauſe- 
of the ſuperſtitious worſhip then paid to her. 


May from Maia, the mother of Mercury, to 


whom this month was made ſacred. June, 
from Juno, or ſome: will have it, from 
ventus, becauſe khe ſeaſon is warm, or as - 
it were juventile. The reſt had their names 
from their order, as Quintilis, Sextilis, Sep- - 
tember, October, November and December. On- 
ly Quixtilis and Sextilis were afterwards turn- 


ed into Fuly and Azguft, by the ſenate in the 


time of Julius Ce/er and Auguſtus, 
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64 The Roman Hiſlory. Bock I. 
Vear of the reſt; which month the Romans called Mercidings. And as he was 


RITES ſenſible that the ſolar year conſiſted of three hundred ſixty- five days and 


- LXXXIL ſix hours, and that theſe fix hours made a whole day, in four years; he 


7 therefore commanded that the month Mercidinus, after every four years, 
Second ſhould conſiſt of twenty-three days. Thus did this learned Prince remedy 
King. the diſorders of the calendar, as far as he could, and put it into a condi- 
tion of more eaſily admitting of new corrections. | | | 

S. XVI. NUMA had now filled the throne-near 43 years; and was 

about 82 years old when he died of ſome. chronical diſtemper, which gra- 

AQually wore him away, without leſſening the vigour of his mind. Dur- 

ing his whole reign no declaration of war had obliged the Romans to open 


D. Hal. B. the temple of Janus. He became the arbiter of all the differences 


among his. neighbours; and his virtues ſeem to have communicated them- 
p. 73· ſelves to all the nations round about Rome. As to the Romans them- 
ſelves, it might be literally ſaid, that their weapons of war were changed 
into inſtruments of huſbandry. No inteſtine ſeditions, no ambitious de- 
ſires of the throne, nor attempts upon it, nor ſo much as any murmurs 
againſt the perſon, or adminiſtration of the King, appeared among them. 
When he died, they lamented him as ſincerely, as if every man had loſt 
;P--74 his own father; and the concourſe of ſtrangers to Rome, to celebrate his 
obſequies, was exceedingly great. Numa had forbidden the Romans to 
burn his body ; they therefore put it into a ſtone coffin, and, purſuant 
to his own orders, buried the greateſt part of 'the * books he had written, 
in the ſame ſepulchre with him. In conſequence of the law he had made, 
that no dead body ſhould be interred within the city, he himſelf had cho- 
Jen a burial-place beyond the Tiber, at the foot of the Janiculum: And 
thither he was carried on the ſhoulders-of his Senators, and followed by 
all the People, who bewailed their loſs with tears. He left no children, 
except à daughtet, named Pampilia, who was married to Numa Marcius 


135. 
Plut. 


. A Plararch, in the life of Julius Caſar, 
calls this month Mercedonizs. And Feffus tells 


us of certain days, which he calls Mercedo- 


ui Dies, becauſe they were the time ap- 
pointed for the payment of workmen and 
domefticks. The intercalary month began 
the day. after the Termina lia. A little 


nomy was ſufficient to ſhew, that Vuma's year 


could not agree with the courſes of the ſun 
and moon. The exact periods of the revolu- 
tions of the ſun and moon were not then 
known. Buy writes, that Numa firſt anſtt- 
tuted the days the Rama called Fah and 
NMefaſti. A ws, B. 1. diſtinguiſhes three 
ſorts of days, which he calls Fefti, Prefaſti, 
and Interciſſ. The firſt were conſecrated to 
the 'worſhip of the Gods; the ſecond ſet 
apart for publick and private buſineſs; the 
1;aſt were divided between both. C. & R. 


74 


d Theſe books, when dug np Tome time 
after, were burnt by a decree of the Senate. 
He had therein explained his reaſons for the 
novelties he had introduced into the Roman 
worſhip. We are indebted to Varro for this 
account. He tells us, that one Terentius had 
a piece of ground near the Janiculum and 
that a huſbandman of his, one day acciden- 
tally running his plough over Nura's tomb, 


-turned up ſome of that Legiſlators books; 


wherein he gave his reaſons for eſtablifhin 

the religion of the Romans upon the foot on 
which he left it. The huſband man carried 
theſe books tothe Prætor of Rome, and the 
Prætor to the Senate; Who, when they had 
read cke frivolous reaſons he aſſigned for his 
religious eſtabliſhments, agreed, that the 
books ſhould be deſtroyed according to Na- 
ma's intentions: and it was accordingly de- 
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(the ſon of his. kinfman Marcius, ho had perſuaded him to accept of the 
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Year 


of 
SME 


| goverament) and was the mother of Aucus NMarcius, fourth King of Rome. XII. to 


LXXXI. 
creed, that the Pretor ſhould throw them were ſome footſteps of magielt in theſe — 


Fivit. Poi, Lf 24. st. te Jutin thinks there been. 1 C. & R. 
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$ 1. Tullivs Hoſtilius a nan F 8 generous and martial diſpoſition is het s 


by the Romans 1 ſuercced Numa. F. II. The rivalſhip between Rome 

and Alba for ſuperiority. F. III. "The diſpute i- decided by the famous com- 
Bat Between the three Horatii and the three Curiatii, in which the latter art 
all flain, and tue of the former. F., IV. The farviving Horatius in his re- 
turn to the city, in triumph, ſtabs bis on Her; for reproathing” him with. 
tb death of ber Lover. He is tried by the Duumviri, 1 hd ' condemned to 
dir. He appeals to the People, and they mitigate the ſentence. F. V. Tullius, 
' in-conjunFion with the Albans, Bra 4 wur tgainſt the Veientes, and 
defeats them. The treachery 4 the N © Tullus er Alba, and 
trunſplamts the inbubitants io Rome! F. VI. Htanyuiſes Fi denates, 
Sabines, am Latines; and inſtitutes Ne Satirihilia.* 8. VIE In bis old 
" age, be falls into We an n e nr "He" is: CG 2 in bis 
don Polare. AY 
Arn B+ tan R. 
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«cog now no more, the Interregnum which followed the death of”: 


Num proved very ſhort, - Tullus Heftiliun, a man: of u warlike genius, was — 


into the fire, Varro, apud S. Aug. kb. 2. % books; of which Numa had in his: ür 


— 


Vear of 


ROME 
ſuſpended for ſo long a time the election of a ſueceſſor to Ro- LXXXIII. 


unanimouſly choſen King by the People, and accepted by the Senate. He vs Third 


was grandſon to a noble Roman, named Haſtus Hoftilius, who is ſaid to have Lip B. 2. 


C. 22. 


vines, and to have married either the famous Herfilia or her daughte. 
Tullus having: riches enough in his own patrĩimony, both for the main- - 


ſignalized his courage in Romutys's time in the ſecond. battle with. the Sa- 


tenance of his houſhold; and the expences of the Pübiiek worſhip, wWas 
no ſooner upon the throne, than he diſtributed among ſuch of the citizens 
as remained unprovided for, thoſe portions of the conquered lands which 
his predeteſſor had reſerved) Ger the- royal demeſhes, ot ſet apart for the 


uſes. of religion: And thus he began his reign by a Thining act of gene- 
roſity, Which gained him immediateſy the Sag IE re his people.” 


This Prince being not only generous and brave; but of an enterprizing 


genius, found in himſelf a greater inelination to ttead in the ſteps of Ro- 


mulus than thoſe of Numa: But the laws eſtabliſted by his pacifick predeceſ- 


ſor laying ſuch reſtraints upon his martial ardor, as he uk not inſtantly” 


break through, he waited till fortune ſhould | 0 10 _— x8 to ſet Des, 


him free : And it was not lo EE oker H if with A 28 8 rat 
TT eee 1nd 94 03 10H 1 300 7 * * #362 j HIP 13430 © 
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66 | The Roman Hiſtory. Book I. 
_ ; Yearof F. II. THE Albans, upon the death of Romulus, ſeeing the race of 
8 their ancient Kings extinct, had reſumed their independence upon Rome; 
and they choſe their own Governors. Cælius or (according to Livy) Clui- 
TULLUS iu was now at the head of affairs in Aba. He is ſometimes ſtyled King, 
3 Third by the hiſtorians, and ſometimes Dictator. His jealouſy of the growi 
King. greatneſs of Rome, which by the conqueſts of Romulus, and the wiſe ad- 
| miniſtration of Numa, was already become equal to any city in 1taly, made 
him impatient to put a ſtop to its growth; and having no plauſible rea- 
ſon at preſent to give his people for engaging them in a war with the Ro- 
mans, he made -uſe of the following ſtratagem to bring them into hig. 
D. Hal. B. ſentiments and meaſures. He privately commiſſioned ſome of the vileſt 
*P-237- and moſt indigent of his ſubjects to go and ravage the Roman lands, not 
- doubting but Rome would immediately fly to arms to revenge herſelf, and 
thereby give him a fair opportunity to make her paſs, in the minds of the 
| Albans, for the firſt aggreſſor, and the beginner of the war. Nor was 
1136. Cluilius diſappointed in his expectation. A Roman army entered the terri- 
tories of bs. attacked the robbers, ſlew many of them, and took abun- 
dance of priſoners. Cluilius being now ſufficiently provided with matter 
for his purpoſe, convened. an. aſſembly of the people, inveighed againſt 
the Romans, produced a great many of the wounded, as alſo the relations 
of thoſe who had been Killed or taken, and, by exaggerating the loſſes 
' which Abs had ſuſtained, at length brought the Aſſembly to this concluſi- 
on: That an embaſſy ſhould be ſent to the Romans to demand ſatisfaction. 
of them, and, in caſe they refuſed it, that war ſhould be declared. 
When the Ambaſſadors arrived at Rome, Tullus, gueſſing at their errand, 
reſolved to prevent them, and be the firſt in demanding ſatisfaction; 
that ſo he might throw upon the Aluns all the odium of the breach between 
the mother · city and the colony: For it had formerly been agreed between 
them, that they ſhould never make war againſt one another, till a repara- 
tion of the damages ſuſtaĩned. on either fide had been previouſly aſked in 
a friendly manner. It was for this reaſon. that Cluilius had haſtened the 
departure of his deputies ; but Tullus, no leſs artful than he, made uſe of 
various pretences to defer giving them audience; and he contrived to have 
them ſo agreeably entertained in the houſes where they were lodged, that 
they neither cared to ſtir abroad, nor had any uneaſineſs about theſe delays. 
In the mean time, the Roman King ſent an embaſſy to Alba, with orders 
to require ſatisfaction on the part of Rome, and to preſs the concluſion of 
the affair. A Ferialis was at the head of the Ambaſſadors, who, ſetting 
out before ſun-riſing, reached Ala the fame morning. They found Cluilius 
ia the midſt of the publick Forum, and there diſcharged their commiſſion, 
putting him in mind to, conform himſelf to the old-treaty, of alliance: 
To which Claus briſkly anſwered, It is you alone who violate the treaty, 
1 part has been. already performed; 1 have ſant Ambaſſadors to your King, 
no eas; and 1 therefare. declare war againſt. you. The Fecialis 


5 — 


hen aſked him, whether that King, of the two, who firſt refuſed to hear 
de biber s complaints, ought not to be deem'd —B gets 
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of the alliance? and, upon Clarlins's anſwering, Withent doubt, the other Year of 
invoked the Gods to atteſt, that the Alban Kirg was the firſt violator of ROICY 
it. After which he and the Ambaſſadors inſtantly took their leave, and 
ſet out for Rome. Wo TvuLLvs 
They were no ſooner returned thither, but Tullus * ſent for the Man py xt 
Deputies, received them in an obliging manner, and then enquired into King. 
the deſign of their embaſſy, Theſe civilly made long excuſes for the diſ- L. B. 
agreeable commiſſion with which they were charged; proteſting, that aka: 
they had accepted it contrary to their inclinations, and were very forry to 
find themſelves. under a neceſſity to demand ſatisfaction of him, and to 
declare war, in caſe of a refuſal. To which Tullus replied, Go, tell your 
King, that the King of Rome calls the Gods to witneſs, which of the two na- 
tions did firſt refuſe the other ſatigfaction, that upon that nation they may heap 
all the miſeries of this war. | | TEE 
The Roman Fecialis had given Cluilius but thirty days to conſider of the 
means to prevent hoſtilities. This time was employ'd on both ſides, in 
making preparations for the war, and getting ſuccours from their allies. 
At length, both armies took the field; Cluilius pitched his camp five 
miles from Rome, and fortified it with a good ditch, (which continued D. Hal. B. 
long after, and was called Faſa Cluilia.) King Tullus poſted his Romans 3 P. 539: 
on an advantageous ground, within view of the enemy. - „ 
But now, whatever was the cauſe'of it, the two armies were no ſooner 
in ſight of each other, than their ardor for fighting cooled, and they 
both kept cloſe within their intrenchments. This inaction made the A 
Van begin to murmur at their Commander as the Author of a fruitleſs 
war; ſo that, to free himſelf from their reproaches, he reſolved at length 
to offer the enemy battle; but the next morning, he was found dead in his 
tent with all his guard about him, and without any ſigns of violence. 
Upon the death of Cluilius, the army faluted AMetius Fuffetins Dictator. 
He was a man of the ſame turbulent character, and in the ſame views 
with his predeceſſor; but, receiving advice that the Fidenates and Veientes | | þ 
intended to fall upon both armies when they ſhould be weakened by 'a | 9 
battle, he, inſtead of purſuing the war, deſired a conference with the | 
King of Rome, in order to a reconciliation. ' Tullus having received the _ 
ſame information, liſten'd readily to the propoſal. When the two com D. Hal. B. 2 
manders came to a parley, both of them expreſſed a willingneſs to have 3. F. % 9 
a union formed between the Abans and Romans. Tullus propoſed, as the * 
| beſt means to make it durable and perfect, that all, or the chief of the 
Alban families ſhould remove to Rome; or, in caſe they were unwillin 
to leave their native city, that one common ſenate ſhould be eſtabliſhed - 
to govern both cities, of which the more worthy ſhould have the do- 
minion over the other. The Albans who attended Fuffetins, and whom 
he took aſide to conſult with them upon theſe expedients, would by no : 
means. conſent that Alba ſhould be deſerted by its inhabitants; but they 
approved of the motion for a common ſenate, and giving one city the 
command over the other. The * difficulty now was to ſettle which 
EE, 5 2 2 city 
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Year of city ſhould have the preference. Fuffetivs ſpoke in favour of Alba, making, 
TOWER this his chief plea, that ſhe was the mother-city, from which Rome was 
, but a colony; and Tullus urged, in behalf of Rome, her ſuperiority of 
TvLLUs ſtrength and grandeur. In the cloſe of his ſpeech, he offered to terminate 
ue Tuud the duſpue by a ſingle combat between himſelf and Fufferiuse, The Alban 
8 General not being brave, or perhaps not thinking himſelf a match for 
| m _ B. Twlus, brought ſeveral prudential reaſons, to prove that it would be better 
& ſeq. to chooſe three champions out of each camp, whoſe ſwords ſhould terminate 
che conteſt, than to hazard the lives of the Generals. This propoſal This 
accepted ; and the Chiefs retired into their entrenchments. 5 
F. III. AS ſoon as the conditions of the union of Alba and Rome were 
known in the two armies, there was in both of them a' ſtrong emulation 
among the young warriors, for the honour of being choſen to this impor - 
tant combat. Fuffetius caſt his eyes on three brothers, whom he imagined 
the Gods themſelves had Pointed out to be the champions for Aba; be- 
lieving alſo, that three brothers who were then in the Roman camp, were 
under the like deſtiny of being the champions for Rome.” It was the ex 
traordinary circumſtances of their birth, which made Fafßetius entertain 
this notion. Seguinius, an illuſtrious Alban, had two daughters one he 
married to Curiatius, a citizen of Alba, the other to Horatius, a citizen of 
Rome: and thefe two women were brought to bed on the ſame day, each 
ef three male children. The Ffaratian and Curiatian brothers were now 
in che flower af their age, and all fix remarkable for their ſtrength and 
dexterity in fighting. The Alban General having fix d his choice on the 
three Curiatii,' and gained their conſent, communicated his thought to the 
King of Rome, and erhorted him to pitch upon the three Horatii. Fate, 
- aid he, appears to have brought three champions on each fide into the 
world, on purpoſe to decide by their ſwords the fortune of their countries. 
Nullut propoſed the matter to the Haratian family, but would lay no in- 
a n upon them. Old Huutius, the father of the three brothers, left 
them free to act as they. would: do, if he were not living; and, when he 
underſtood,” chat they, following the example of the Curiali, preferred a. 
glorious death; | or important victory, to an inglorious life, he lifted up 
his eyes to heaven and embracing them, cried out, 7 am a happy Fes ; 
- 1:11.05 and then commanded them to declare his conſent to the King. 
Bivy,B. . Where che Day appointed for the combat came, 'Tullus led the Heron, 
6. 2% ant Fuffeiu the Ciaatii, into the plain between the camps: where the 
two Kings, attended by their Feciales, met in the middle of it, and, 9 5 
fore the engagement, concluded a * treaty in form. 
D. Hal, p. nigeria now 1 15 08-77 and Ronan W ag advanced vn a go pace, | 
254 . 74 Fr each 
rbe e treaty . the in⸗ Fir; one of the js all s of the gel 5 
| juries of time, till Livy's days: be (B. 1. named Marcus V. *. of King 


g. 24-), gives us the following account of Fullus, Whether-he 2 — bins orders to conclude. 
it; and it ſerved as a pattern for the greater à peace with the 5 


of the treaties which ere wen | bans? The King anſwered, He did. N 
wade by the Lan, de, replied the Kel, ant Vet, Te, 
| | 8 


ater Patratus ef che Al. 
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Why 


each to meet his adverſary. But in the inſtant, when the people expected. Year of 


to ſee them in a fierce encounter, they quitted the arms, and, with tears 
in their eyes, flew to embrace each other. The ſpeCtators, greatly moved 
, began to murmer at their Kings, who had engaged ſuch Torrus 


at this Bey 
tender and 


©} 


3.4 


plo 


. doe put an end to their pity, captivated all their attention, and em- King. 
4 WELL 


| their hopes and fears. The triple combat began; and for- ivy;c. 25, 


tune, for à long time, held an even balance. At length, the eldeſt of 


the Horatii received a mortal wound, and fell; a ſecond of the Roman 


champions had the ſame fate, and expired upon the body of his brother. 


The ban army, hereupon, gave a great fhout, while conſternation and 
deſpair ſpread themſelves through the Roman camp. The Roman cauſe 
however Was not yet deſperate ; for all the Alban champions were: 
wounded,” and the remaining Horatius unhurt, and undaunted. Never- 
theleſs, he did not think himſelf able to ſaſtain the attack of the three 
brothers at once, and therefore made uſe, of a ſtratagem to ſeparate them: 
He pretended fear, and fled before them. The Cariat purſued him, 
but at unequal diftances, and as their ftrength would permit. Horatius 
turned ſhort upon the nimbleſt and flew him. He then flew to the next, 
and, at one ſtroke, cut off his arm; after which he ran him through the: 
body The third was in no condition to fight. Being deſperately 
wounded he could hardly fupport himſelf on his buckler. Horatius cried: 
cout, To the glory of Rome ſacriſice thee, ſtruck him on the throat, and, 
big with victory, ſeized the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, Thus ended this 
famous combat, which gave Rome the ſuperiority over her mother Aba. 
Fuffetius immediately ſaluting King Tullus as his maſter, aſked him, what 


were his commands? 7 command you nothing, ſaid Tullus, but to keep- the Livy, Ber. 


LXXXIII. 


generous friends in a cruel rivalſhip for glory. A new ſcene . 


Thiid 


Alban youth in readineſi to march at my orders, in caſe I make war with the e 26. 
Veientes. He likewife endeavoured to comfort the Albans, who were 


 fign of his commiſſion. ]'7%, anſwered the 
King, bring me /ome that is pure. At thoſe 
words, the Fecialis went and gathered ſome 
Vervein on a little hill, brought it, and went 


and Plenipotemtiury of Rome to the Albans, 


and engage 10 protect my eguipage and retinas 


Tes, replied the King, ar far as is confiftent. 
-with my intereſt, and * of the Roman pe- 


5 Fler and then Valerius the Fecialis appointed 


Spurium Fuſes to be Pater Patratus of the 


treaty; by crowning him with Vervein. His 


office- was te pronounce aloud the words of 
-people, and to repeat the whole form of the 
treaty... 8 


among the Romans, the Pater Patratys read. 


» 


f of the Alban; an then expfeſſed him 


$48, 
ASSAY; 


4- 


the articles of the convention in the N 
"If 


thus: Hear, O Jupiter, Bear, O Pater Patra-- 
tus of the Alban people, bear, O Alban people. 


deceit, and as they have been from one end ro 
the other clearly underftovd, ibe Roman people 


vill newer be the fat wiel. If they elt 
. violate them by publick authority and by fraud, 


may Jupiter ar that inſtant firike them, as 1 


Hall now ftrike this hog ! May thy ftroke, great 


Jupiter! be ar much heavier as thy powver is - 


greater. At which words he killed the hog, 
$ of | frtar was to be offered up in ſacriſice, i con- 
the oath in the name of the Roman King and 


firmation of the treaty, ] by a blow on tho head 


| Of theſe articles as I have juſt noa rend ibemnmn 
54 out of theſe avaxed tablets, without fraud py; © 
on thus: Do you then appoint me to be Fecialis 


with a Hint. The heralds of the Ban, took. 


the Uke oaths, and al ſd offered their ſacrifices. 


Diomſius ſays, that there remained only 
two of the Camatii, and chat one was killed 


che 


ae 8 of the fight, after the firg.. 


grievouſſy 
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2 8 y grieyouſly caſt down, by aſſuring them, that he would change nothing in 


- 3: 737" their, laws or form of arg 


1 $. IV. BUT now, in 


ent. 333 ie 3 i Mus, $$: 
the height of young Horatius's joy, when his 


©... Kory ſeems to have dazzled his own eyes, and to have made him forget 
p. 256, that he was a man, be fell into a crime, that obſcured the luſtre of his 
- #57- exploit, brought diſgrace, upon him, and even merited, in ſtrictneſs of 
I. c. 26. juſtice, a much ſeverer puniſhment. As he was returning to the city in a 


RA ſort of Triumph,. his temples encircled with a crown the King had put upon 


I-XXXUL his head, and his ſhoulders loadediwith the ſpoils of the three-Curiatii, he, 
— fo his great {urprize, beheld his filter, unaccompgnied by her mother, and 
Hostur t. without any attendance, hurrying forward in the * crowd to 
vs Third meet him. However, in his own mind, he excuſed the uncommon in- 
King. "decency, by imputing it to an impatient deſire of ſeeing and congratulating 
her victorious brother. But, alas! the zeal which had brought her from 
home was of another kind; One of the Alan champions Pad been her 
lover, and was to have been her huſband. Upon the firſt report of his 
being ſlain, ſhe had ſtolen from her mother, and was come, running like a 
diſtracted creature, to learn the certainty of his fate: And, when ſhe ſaw 
the conqueror bearing in triumph her lover's military robe (a robe which 
ſhe had wrought with her own hands) all ſtained with his blood, ſhe tore het 
"hair, beat her breaſt, and reviled her brother in the bittereſt expreſſions. 
Thou monſter of *nickedneſs, the cried, how couldſt thou dip thy hands in the 
. blood of thy relations, . whom thou baſt ſo often called thy brothers? How couldſt 
thou murder the man thy ſiſter ſhould have married? Horatius, ſtill warm with 
laughter, and enraged at theſe reproaches, and the untimely grief of his 
ſiſter, Go then io thy lover, with thy unſeaſonable paſſion, Thou, who forgetteſt 
ty dead brothers, thy living brother, and thy country. Thus, let |\&very Roman 
periſh, who laments the death of an enemy to Rome! As he uttered theſe laſt 
words, he ſtabbed her with his ſword ; and, without longer ſtay, without 
'fign of pity or remorſe, went ſtrait on to his father's houſe. The father 
approved of the cruel deed, and refuſed to let his daughter be buried in 

- the Jepulchre oaf-her family. ts ed hh nn Av | 
D. Hal. B. : Nevertheleſs when King Tullus returned to Rome, Horatius was arraigned 
3- P. 159. before him upon an accuſation of murder; and ſome of the moſt eminent 
Hof the citizens concerned themſelves in the proſecution. They thought it 
of dangerous conſequence to ſlacken the rigour of the laws in favour of 
any man, merely on account of his bravery or ſucceſs in battle; and the 
law expreſly forbad to kill any perſon whatſoever who had not been firſt 
condemned. This affair threw the King into ſome perplexity, being di- 
vided between his regard for the laws, eſpecially in the caſe of murder, 
and the deſire he had to ſave the young warrior, who had done him ſuch 
important ſervice. - To avoid the odium he might bring upon himfelf by 
B. 2. either acquitting or condemning the criminal, he, as Livy tells us, turned 


£-26. the affair into a ſtate crime, and, having called the people together, named 

two commiſſioners or Duumviri to try him as a "traitor, This was con- 
fotmable to the law, in caſes of treaſon. The Jaw ran thus: Let tipo 
. | _ ; 1 808 118 De n $1 eine Sag Com- 
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Commiſſioners be appointed to try flate crimes. Tf the criminal appeal from the | Vear of | 
ſentence of theſe judges, let his appeal be received. If their ſentence be con- ee d 
firmed, let him be hood-winked and hanged with a rope upon a curſed tree, hav- Tunis 
ing been firſt ſcourged either within or without the pomerium. The fact of HosTi- 
which Horatius was accuſed being notorious, and not diſowned by the pri- King, gs 
ſoner, the Duumviri, without delay, pronounced ſentence againſt him in 
theſe words: Horatius, we judge you ta be guilty of treaſon. Go, Liftor, tie 
his. hands. The executioner had already laid hold of him, when Horatius, 
by the King's advice, appealed to an Aſembiy of the People; and this ſhews- 
that the authority of the people was ſuperior to that of the King. Hora - 
_ tius appeared there with the ſame undaunted reſolution that he had ſnewn 
in his combat with the champions of Alba; and his father pleading for 
him, and even juſtifying the fact, the Aſſembly, through admiration of 

his courage, rather than for the juſtice of his cauſe, revoked the ſentence 
that had been paſſed againſt him. However, that the crime might not go D. H. p. 
wholly unpuniſhed, they condemned Horatius to paſs under the yoke, an 159, 160. 
ignominy to which they uſually ſubjected priſoners of war who had coward- 
ly ſurrendered. their arms. (The yoke was a kind of gallows, in form of 
a door - caſe.) The King likewiſe appointed expiations to pacify the Anger 
of the Gods; and the Pontifices erected two altars, one to Juno, the pro- 
tectreſs of women, and another to Jauus (deemed perhaps one of the: 
guardian Genii of men) now ſtiled Curiatian Janus, from the name of Ho- 
ratius's. couſins, whom he had ſlain. An annual commemoration of the: 
thing was likewiſe ordered to be obſerved, wich ſacrifices on thoſe altars ; 
which altars, with the yoke under which Horatius paſſed, were ſtill re- 
maining in the time of Auguſtus. All the honour done to Horutius for his: 
victory was erecting a ſquare column in the middle of the: Forum, and! 
hanging thereon: the ſpoils of the Cariatiis | 

. 


TULLUS did not forget the treacherous: deſigns of the Fide- 
nates, during his war with the Albant, and he at length reſolved to take 
his revenge. But, to proceed regularly, he firſt cited them to appear 

before the Senate of Rome, and anſwer for their conduct. They, being 
conſcious. of guilt,” and in ſecret intelligence with Fuffetms; who hoped to D. Hal. B. 
free himſelf from the Raman power, refuſed to obey, and in. conjunction 3. . 2% 
with the Veientes, took the field. Fuffetius, in obedience. to Tullus's or- — 
ders, joined him with the Alban troops; but the day before the battle, he | 
imparted'to his chief; officers his ſecret intention, which they approved. It Livy, B. r. 
was to ſtand neuter till fortune had decided the day, and then to fall upon kg ws: 
that ſide which ſhould be routed. - Accordingly, juſt before the action be · : 
gan, he retired. with his men to a hill. Tullus had notice of his deſertion; 
and, in this diſtreſs, ; privately made a vow to add twelve prieſts to the col- 
lege of the Sali, and to build a temple to Fear and Paleneſs.:\\ Then telling: 
his men, in the hearing of the enemy, that the motion Fuffetius had made 
was by his order, he confidently. attacked the Fidenates, who being diſ- 
heartened by the apprehenſion of treachery in the Albans; were eaſily 
routed ;. and then Fuſſetius poured down from his hill upon the . 25 
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War 28285 . concealed his knowledge of Fuffetius's' breachery, vent ptivarety' in 
the night ta Rame, conſulted the Senate, and returned to the camp ax er : 
Turrae break of. day. Iaſtantiy be : detached Horatius'+ wich a choſen: band of 
by horſe and foot ta go and demoliſti Alla; and While cheſe orders: were 


Kas. che c nded both the Raman and Alban troops to gere him 


1H p. ampli with: private-inftrudtions.to the Romans te brin their words 
267. under their clothes. Nel were all aſſembled he made * ſpeech mf 
them, in which he laid open the perfidiouſneſs of Fuſetins $5 and in the 
coneluſiom ordered him̃ to he faſtened to two chariets; and torn afunder, 
bs dtivingths{hotſes.condrarcy ways. His chief accomplices were alſo put 
p. 27. ta the ſword; hut the King tranſplanted the reſt of the Alban ſoldiers and 
citizens ta Rome, and euen admitted the principal ef them into the Ro- 
man Senata. Of theia the hiſborians particularly mention ſiæ families; the 


Ry 


Liry, c. zo. Tubs, Vini. Seni, Geganii,; Curiatii, and Clælii: Others were pro- 


moted to the dignity -ob Knights, and all without Feen, 1 1 the 
privileges af Roman citizens. 

This nem inergaſe of inhabitants obliged Luke to entirge'the limits of 
the city; he took! in mount Celius, and; allotted it for: the Albans to ſettle 
upon (without-excluding them _ other parts- of the city) and built his 


oun palace theatre <1 2127! 


D. Hal. B. F. VI. HE: Fuſenater pobſsvered in their revolt, 2 the 


3-P- 272 vinter in maleing to attack them early in the ſpr ethen 
took the field, defeatecb them undet᷑ the walls of Haden, 5 gen hen: 5 
te retite ita che dirty a here by cutting off all ſuceours and provi 
it. hi reduced them to fuck-extremities that they furrendered at Genen. 

He puniſhed+ the heads of che revolt, but ſuffered the reſt to continue in 
their city, under their 'own form of government,” only in dependance up Pan 
Rome. This compleat victory procured him the honours: of a een 
Which the ſpoils of theienemy were. cafrigd-as t hies. 


„nn. And now dhe Romans, fluſhed with ſacceſs,' a Abeng ess b cheir 


union; with the; Albans, demanded \ ariafyion or the Sabines* for the ntults 
Which ſome Roman citinens had formerly ſuffered from them at the temple 
of theGoddeſs Frronia, i. e. (Hora, or Proſerpina) which Rood at the foot 
of mount Sœratte, upon the banks of the Tiber, and was frequented by bot 

Sabines and Romans.\ The Sabina not being able to get ſurcours, Re 
themſe lues for ſome time on the defenſive only.” At length they came to. 
ia bloody af battle wich the Romans, chat boch armies,” tetrified with the 
numbers of their ſlain, (retired into their on countries, and attempted 
nothing more that campaign. The next year the war was renewed with 
greater fury. The two armies met near Eretum, a town about 13 miles from 
Rome; and che battle continued long in ſuſpence; - till Tue by making, 
DIO: Mie and Ops, to inſtirute's a4 foftival to their honour, ſo raiſed 
1 . the | 
| 'n These aallvale 6. bajar ne Ops ae one and the fit ſolemnity, continued for 

- Rhea, were kept at Nome, in the month of | ſeveral days together. The feſtival a 

December, under the name of Satyrnalia, and priated to Saturn, was fixed to the. 1 pol 
Otala, They, properly ſpeaking, were but the calends of Famary; and that of Os 
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che courage of his men, that he obtained a complete victory. The Sabines p. 174. 
ſubmitted, and the Senate preſcribed the conditions of a treaty with them ; 
which, when concluded, was writen on pilfars erected in holy places, that 
thoſe pillars might be laſting monuments of the ſuperiority of Rome. Turrus 
So much ſucceſs carried the Romans to make new pretenfions. They bernd 
ſummoned all the Latine towns, which had been dependant on Aba, to ſub- King. 
mit to the Roman laws. . Upon this an aſſembly of the Latine nation was P- 275. 
held at * Ferentinum, where it was reſolved not to bow under the yoke of 
Rome; and two Generals were choſen to command their forces. The Re- 
. mans did not make war upon them in a regular way, but after the old 
manner of inroads and incurſions, deſtroying their harveſt: Meduljia, which 
had ſubmitted to Romulus, and fince revolted, was the only town taken by 
King Tullus, in this war. „„ os TS 3 15 
The Sabines ſome years after, thinking themſel ves ig a condition to take p. 174 5 
revenge upon Rome, invaded the Roman territory, and in ſmall parties, „ 8 
ſpread themſelves all over it, to pillage; and the little oppoſition tey- met 
with, encouraged them to think of beſieging Rome. But Tullus marched 
againſt them, and once mote entirely defeated them near the MalefaZors 
Foreft. | ee „ Ld | 
Fi. VII. IT is related, that King Tullus, when grown ald, fell into ſu- Plut. Nu) 
_ perſtition and credulity, and was much impoſed upon by ſtories of pro- wa P. 75. 
digies, and voices from heaven, upon which occaſion he ordered expiatory Liv. B. . 
ſacrifices for nine days, the time uſually employed afterwards in expia- © 31 
tions, when the people were terrified. with prodigies. He is ſaid alſo by - 
ſome to have ſtudied magick, and to have. hid himſelf in a private place 


” 


.to perform a magical ſacrifice, in order to raiſe Jupiter Elictusz but 


— 


that, omitting ſame part of the neceſſary ceremonies, the God in a 
rage ſet his palace on fice by lightning, ſo that the King, his wife and 'Cx11. 
children all periſhed in the flames. But others are of opinion, that 7. ul- 

Tas died by the hands of Ancus Marcius, his ſucceſſor z who, when the D. Hal. p- 


, g 1 WR. >" I pl * en Fey 85 4276. N 
- which was liktwiſe a part of the Saturvalia, ' ſenſe we are ie ander hand race, apply 
to the 14th. D. Hal. attributes the origin of himſelf to his ſervant, 5 


them to Tullus Hoftilius's vows Becauſe al! e 
the fruits of the _ were gathered in in Cn or Do Decembri, 
December, the Romans therefore fixed the fel. (Wan 7 OD. * _ erer narre. 
tival of theſe Deities in that month, one of at. 7. B. 2. C. & R. 23 
which repreſented the Heavens, and the The Ferentinum here ſpoken of, was in 
other the Barth, to whoſe united influences, Latium near Monte Albano; in the ſame place 
The fn all fruits owe their production, where Marins now ſtands. C. & K. 


Thbeſe feltivals were celebrated with mutual  Þ The art of raiſing ſome Dæmon, under 
entertainments; the ſlaves themſelves eat at the name of Jupiter Elicius, was pretended 
their maſters tables. Which was not only to to in Jraly, from the timies of the old Kings 
-T:ward them for their labours in cultivating of the Aboriginet. We are told, that Faunks 
the earth, and gathering the fruits of it, but and Picus practiſed it in their time; and that, 
I kewiſe to renew the remembrance of the by their enchantments, they forced this pra- 
golden age, in Which all men were equal. tended Divinity to appear to them bysbe fide 
Servants had at this time a right of being of a ſpring in Kah, and were by him enableil 
. tyed by their maſters, wearing their clothes, to raiſe aiftermi of thunder and lightning. 
and reproving. them for their faults. In this When they pleaſed, Arnpb B. g. C. e | 
:ac OL. 1. = | | L | King N 


% 
o 
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Jos 
ng and his whole family were met to. perform a domeſtick ſacrifice, firſt 
Lo . them, and then, ſet lire to the palace, to conceal his e 5 9 
— Tale had been more, inclined to hghting, than to legiſlation. No law 
ds mentioned to have. been made by him hut this, That whenever three 
| male ildren ſhould be born at a birth, they ſhould, in memory of the 
 Heratii, be brought up at the publick expence. Generoſity and perſonal. 
urige were Bis chief merit. As for We in the Romans that 
love of war, and 'amb jon of canis which his predeceſſor: Numa had, 
during his long rei Ro . 
\ .much,fo the 1 „ 
ch to on deres 1 its people. 
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Pech de 10 0 
F VU S MARC 1 v 
. 1. A Marcius; e grandſör 77 Nunn, f is choſen to Katte Tullus: 

Hoftilinus. He declares war againſt the Latines in all the forms preſcribed: 

ody Numa. He vangquies# Ys on in ſeveral "battles, and takes many of 
ben, n? . II. Ho frengobens” Rome ty new fortifications," and builds 
(Ostia the ub of Tiber. He defeats the tes, Sabines, Vei- 
Ventes dg . Fon He dies, leaving two ſons under the tuition of 
ee f ee who had [etiled at Rome. 


Anxcus 2 $4 rere ig being looked upon 26 4 man ſtruck. by the- 


1 667% — were done to his aſhes. After a ſhort * 


$4 extinguiſhed, it conduced indeed 
ate, and getting it a name, but not 


15 


Wane. : © Pes and Senate enanimouſly choſe Ant Marci, (ſon o 
| B. Hal. p. | yn Pro Muna; to ſucceed Tullus. Nh kev King bene 
166 his reign, „by endeaveuring to reſtere Rome to the condition in which 
it; to:revive huſbandry, and the neglected worſhip of the Gods. 


7 D. 14 phe war: ambitious of - imitating his grandfather: But he. ſoon found, 


5:4.” e at his deyoring himſelf wholly” to works af peace dir upon bien the 
contempt. of the neighbouring nations. os 4nd; hom 
The Latinespretending that their: treaty with the Romans was no: io 
binding, than while King Tullus lived, had committetl hoſtilities in he, 
territory of Rome, Aurus determined to revenge it; nevertheleſs. out of 
reſpect to the laws of Nume, he previouſly ved all. the forms ap- 
pointed by him to be uſed in * war. He then raiſed an 8 7 ; 
—=_ my, marched 0 . a Latina eity, and eee it. 


; $a et ordinarily. chree, ia ; -ocfils bodily ee. And the hf names 
lmetimes four names. 'The firſt was et woe, toſome, titles of honour, as thoſe of 
.Pranome:,. the ſecond Nomen, the third * Africanus, Germanicus, c. Valerius aſſutes - 
| Nn, and the fourth Atome. The Nomen us, that Ancus Marcins had his name of Au- 
wed the family from which he was de- cus from the Greek word dn, becauſe he 
ed; the Prænamem and Cognomen were e C. & R. 
* ieh e taken from the circum- * Theſe forme were as follow. A Fecia- 
Ent t „ Wen 5 fe was deputed to go to che Larines : he no 


ſooner: 
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ſhed no blood, nor deftroyed the city, but tranſplanted the inhabitants to Year of 

Rome ; and theſe, with the inhabitants bf Tellena and Ficana, two other or 

«cities of Latium, which he likewiſe took, he ſettled on the Hill Aventinus 3 ANCus 

which he incloſed, and made a part of Rome, but without conſecrating the Mazcrvs 

boundaries. „„ % 7 2 
The next year the Latines rpg Politorium, which obliged Aaciu to * PD. Hal. 

beſiege it again; and, upon the ſecend reduRion of it, he dernoliſhed it B. 252: 

entirely, After this he led his troops four years ſucceſſively to the ſiege 

of Medulia, which he at lerigth” roo and plundered.  Ficana, which he 

had neglected to demoliſh, he reduced a ſecond time, and no deſtroyed 

it. The Latines, not diſcouraged, àppeated in the field, but being de- 

feated in one pitched battle, they durſt not venture another. They di- 

vided their troops into fmall parties, and contented themſelves with mak. 

ing incurſions into the Roman territory; and Ancus, to oppole them, made 

a like divifion of his army, which he left to the conduct of Targuinizs,. (a 

foreigner lately come from Hetruria) and full of glory returned to his 

Capital. 5 | #5 * . 
$. UH. ROME was exceedingly enlarged in this Prince's time, for, not P- 13D | 

content with carrying its walls round the Aventine hill, he likewiſe encom- 758 

paſſed the hill Janiculum, which ſtood on the other fide of the Tiber) 


ſooner arrived on the borders of that people; 
but he cried out, Hear, great Jupiter, Brar, 
Je confines of the Latine nation, let juſtice bear. 
Tam a publick meſſenger from the Roman peo- 
ple, Þ come juſtly and religiouſly commiſſioned ; 
let credit therefore be given to what I ſay. 
Aſter which he laid open his demande; and 
then, having called Jupiter to witneſs, he 
added theſe words: VI have uyjuſftly, ard 
impisuſſy made theſe demand:; | which were of 
gerſams or goods to be delivered up to him] may 
thou never ſuffer me to return to my own' cou 
try. He repeated theſe words at his entering 
the Latine territory, then to the firſt perſon he 
met, then at the gate of the city, then in the 


market - place. If in about thirty days his 


demands were not ſatisfied, he ſaid, O Jupi- 
ter, Juno, thou Romulus, and all ye Gods 9 
Heaven, of Earth, and of Hell ; bearken ! I call 
o all to witneſs, that the Latines are unjuſt. 
Wie will: therefore enter into deliberations at 


Rome, on the proper means of obliging them to 


give us juſt ſarigfuction. 

* No — _ the Fecialis returned, but 
the King referred the affair to the Senate: 
which he did in the form preſcribed by Nu- 
ma, addreſſing himſelf to every particular Se- 
nator, in theſe very words: Say, ⁊ubat think 

von of the refuſal which the Pater Patratus, 
and whole nation of the Latines have gi ven ibe 
Pater Patratus of be Romans, of refforing and 
granting us what we demanded of them? To 
Which every Senator gave this anſwer : Lee 


us again demand our rights by. juft and lawful 
war e This is thi opinion for which T declare 
myſelf; And when the greater part of the Se. 
nators had declared their opinions in this 
manner, the war was conſidered as unani- 
mouſly concluded on; Then the Fecialis went 
to the confines of the enemy's country, car- 
rying in his hand a javelin, which was either 


headed with iron, or burnt at the the end, and 


dipped in blood. When he came to the ter- 
ritory of the Latiner, he pronounced the fol- 
lowing preſcribed form of wards, in the pre- 
ſence of at leaſt three perſons, not under 14 
years of. age: On account of ibe damages" 
which, the ancient Latines have done the Ro- 
man people, aud in obedience to a decree made 
by the Senate and People of Rome, importing, 


of that war be declared again the ancient La- 


tines; I, and the Roman People declare it and 


begin it. At which words he threw a dart 


upon the enemy's lands. (Livy, B. 1. c. 32.) 
All this ceremontat had been inſtituted by 
Nara; though that Prince having never en- 
gaged in any war, had never put it in prac- 
tice : and Tullut, who was of an active ſpirit, 
had notconfined himſelf to theſe tedious for- 
malities. But Ancus Mareius eſtabliſhed the 
uſe of them; and from his time they were 
always practiſed. And it ought here to be 
obſerved, that at this time, no uſe was made 
of the King's name or authority in treaties :* 
only. a Senate and. the. People are men- 
tioned; 8 


Le Vith 
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Livy, B. 2. with a wall, and made it a ſort of Citadel for Rome; and in order to have 
* of A communication between the city and the new citadel, he built the bridge, 
ROME called Sublicius, (the firſt perhaps known in 295 over the Tiber, in that 

place where it waſhes the foot of the hill Aventinus. To ſuppreſs the li- 
8 centiouſneſs of the people, he next built a priſon in the Roman H rum. 
Fourth And laſtly, obſerving that Rems lay open to ſurprizes from an enemy, in 
King. thoſe places where the.country about it was low and flat, he cauſed a wide- 

ditch to. be dug there, which was ever after called Faſſa Quiritium, becaule. 

all the people were employed to make it. 5 

When Ancus had finiſhed theſe works of peace, the firſt enemies that 

felt the return of his martial diſpoſition were the Fidenates, who being 
D. Hal. B. rebels, he did not ſend a Fecialis, to them, but marched ſtrait to Fidenæ, 
3-p- 280. which he beſieged and took by Sap ; this being the tft inſtance we meet. 
Vith in Reman ſtory of that kind of attack. | 
He next marched againſt the Sabines, who, ſince the death of King Tyl-. 
tus, believing themſelves diſcharged from the engagements they had enter- 
ed into with Rome, had renewed; hoſtilities. He quickly forced them to. 

ſue for peace, and they obtained it on eaſy. terms. 
Ns I be four following Years Ancus employed in enlarging the temple of. 
5 1. Jupiter Feretrius, in buildin "E the port and city of Oftia, and in digging. 
3  falt-pits on the fea- ſhore, Phe diſtribution of ſalt which he made among 
Plin. L. 31. his ſubjects at this time gave riſe to thoſe publick liberalities, called Con- 
<7:  giaria, from the word Congius, a meaſure i in uſe "RENE the ancient Romans, 
SEE about a gallon. £4 

D. Hal. p. After th is he twice defeated i rums, A was decredd a esam by 
Cage the Senate; and to reward the merit. of Targuinizs, who had diſtinguiſhed. 
himſelf. at the head of the Roman cavalry, the King promoted him to the 
rank of a Patrician, and Senator. The Yel{ct- were next attacked, and 

Vulfire, their capital, beſiegec b Arcus; but the inhabitants, being reduced 

to extremity, and ſendipg out t hes old men as ſuppliants, obtained firſt a 
. ttöce, and afterwards a; peace, The King of - Rome then turned his arms. 

agsinſt thoſe of the Sabines, who had not yet been conquered. Succeſs at- 
tended his expedition, and he returned wee to Bombs where he paſſed. 

ſome time in Fee. Fw 1 2 

F. III. ANCUS, after a reign ef 2901 24 W. (in which, according 

to Livy; he ſhewed: himſelf not inferior: to any of his predeceffors, either 

Plut. in in civil or military g wernment) is faid by Plutarch to have died by vio- 
OO v. lence ;. but other writers peak of his death as altogether natural. He left 
ä two lane. one an infant, the other near fifteen years of age, and both un- 
der the guardianſhip af Targuinius, an able politician, who had found the: 
ſecret to make 1 n the. e of. A maſter” Bog, of ER. 
POPs. 2 f Eh ee fo 4:54. 7 1 5 5 
boa CBA Pon Et ieboas cnn wt 5 
. TR its. EN 7 
$. 1. The 8 5 management of Tarquinius to obtain the bee, Vie is 
ae and adds to 85 Senate 100 * Senators 1 1 of the . — 


beians. 


- 
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beians. 5. II. 79e. Latines renew the war againſt the Romans. Tarquin, 
y repeated viclories over them, reduces them to ſue for peace. At bis return 
1% Rome, be builds a. Circus for the Roman games. F. III. He totally 
 ſubdues the. 12 Lucumonies 'of Hetruria, F. IV. He applies himſelf to 


. Cleanſe and beantify Rome. F. V. He renews the war with, the, Sabines. 
He increaſes. the number of the. Roman Knights, The adventure. of Na- 
vius ie Augur. F. VI. Tarquin /«bdues. the Sabines. F. VII. He 
marks out the area of. a temple to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, on the 
Hill Tarpeius, afterwards called the Capitol. He marries one of his daugh-. © | 
ters to Erving Tullius. F. VIII. The ſons of Ancus conſpire-the death | fn TOM 
_ of Tarquin., He is aſſaſſinated in his own palace. The ſiratagem of Queen. 
Tapaquil, 2% ſecure. the kingdom to her ſon-in-law, who takes poſſeſſion of 


t, without being legally elelied to the throne... 

F. I. AR UINIU& was the ſon of Damaratus, a merchant of Co- D. Hal. B. 

IJ xriub, who, to ſecure. his great wealth from Cypſelus, the Tyrant 1. 80. 
att 5, nee ; ok . iv. B. 2. 

of that place, had retired with'it to Targuinii, one of the moſt conſiderable c. 34. 

cities of Hetruria, The Greek merchant married there a woman of diſ- Vear of 

tinction, by whom he had two ſons,, Arun and Lucumo. The elder died Gx. 
before his father; and tho” he left his wife with child, yet his father not | 

| Knowing it, and dying ſoon after him, left all his wealth to Lucumo : So Tancui 
that the poſthumous ſon of Arunx, diſinherited before he was born, took pihKing. 
the melancholy name of Egerius, from egere ro WANT. .;. Lucumo,. now D. Hal. pe. 
in poſſeſſion, of all his father's immenſe riches, aſpired to the higheſt dig: 187. 
nities in Targuinii; and his wife Tanaguil, an Hetrurian, was no leſs am . 
bitious than, he of his advancement : But he being looked upon as ap. 185. 

trariger, this hindered him from. riſing to any conſiderable poſt. At the 
inſtigation of his wife therefore he reſolved. to remove, with all his effects, 
ro Rome, where merit never failed of being rewarded with honours. No- 

' ſooner was he admitted a citizen there, but he endeavoured to appear. 
entirely Roman. He changed his names of Lucumo Damaratus, for thoſe 
of Lucius Tarquinius; artfully inſinuated himſelf. into the King's favour; p. 186. 
decame popular by his liberalities and polite addreſs; and, leſt his great 
wealth ſhould create ſuſpicions of him, offered to depoſite it in the pub- 
lick treaſury, to ſupply the wants of the city. Beſides all this, he diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his military exploits, (the ſureſt ſteps to greatneſs, ). 
and appeared to be no leſs able in council, than formidable in arms. 1 

Tarquin, as ſoon as the throne was vacant, turned his thoughts to bring 

on the election of a new King with the utmoſt expedition, before the 

elder of the late King's ſons ſhould be full fifteen 3 and, to keep him, 

out of the ſight of the people during the Comitia, he ſent him. a. hunt- 

ing in the country. This aſpiring Greek was the firſt who introduced Liv. B. 2. 
into Rome the cuſtom of ſoliciting for offices, and openly making intereſt © 35: 
to obtain them. Nay, he did not ſcruple to extol his own merit in a 
publick harangue, and to propoſe himſelf to the people for a ſucceſſor to. 

Aucus. As he had already gained them by money and careſſes, he wand 

c // / 3H 
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Fear of choſen by, æ majority of votes; and the Roman people commanded him (for 
Sk. that was the term then ufed) to fit down at the helm of affairs. And 
| then to ſtrengthen his party in the Senate, he created an hundred new 
Tango Senators, who were called -Senatores Minorum Gentium, becauſe choſen out 
FifhKing. Of Plebeian families. But this name was never authorized by any publick 
act. They had the ſame authority in the Senate as the other Senators, and 
their children were deemed Patricia. 
$ II. ALMOST. all che nations ſubdued by the Roman;, pretending 
that their treaties with them were no longer binding than during the lives 
of thoſe Princes by whom they had been ſubdued, Targuin had inevitable 
wars to ſuſtain. The Latines were the firſt who attacked him, but not the 
D. Hal. B. whole nation of them jointly.” Targuin befieged 4ptole, took it by ſtra- 
3. P. 186. tagem, and ſold the inhabitants for flaves. The Crufumini, who had 
revoked, repented and ſubmitted ; the King treated them mildly, but 
ſettled a Roman colony among them. Nomemam likew/iſe experienced the 
p. 187. clemency of Targum upon its ſubmiſſion. Collatia being more obſtinate, 
the King, after its reduction, diſarmed, and taxed the inhabitants, and 
placed a garriſon. there ta keep it in ſubjection. He gave the fovereignty 
of this city to Egernus, his brother Arunx's fon; who from thence took 
p. 188. the name of Coliatimes, which he tranſmitted to his poſterity. Corniculum 
8 was befieged next, and after a brave refiftance, was carried by- aſſault, 
T be fate of theſe cities induced ſeveral others to unite their forces to op · 
poſe the King's progrefs : Hut he defeated theſe forces in a bloody battle 
near Fiden#; and then, taking advantage of the terror his victories occa- 
ſioned, ſolicited . thoſe. cities to enter into alliance with him; to which 
ſome of them conſented, chuſing rather to ſubmit to a ſort of dependance 
upon Non, than to run the hazard of being reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery. 
This ſabmiffion ſo alarmed the reſt of Lalium, that, in à national aſſem- 
Hy held at Ferentinum, they came to a reſolution to employ their whole 
fſtrength to oppoſe the torrent that threatened them; and they engaged 
p. 19. all Sabin; and a part of Hetruris to join with them. lo two actions the 
King vanquiſhed theſe confederate armies; and then thoſe Laine cities 
which had refuſed his alliance, ſued for it and obtained it. op 


- 


Tarzan at his return to Rome after ſo many victories, had the ho- 


p. 292. neut of 'a triumph, and be applied the wealth he had brought from the 
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<onquered"eities to dhe building' 4 Cirtus for the Roman Games, other. 
1 „ f 3 85 5 | 26 N 1 Gs wiſe 

© © Targuin was Gf a Greek family: and this celebrated in the Circus, and which were call- 
led lim to think of building a Circus at Rome, ed Circen/es, were the great games: Some were 

in imitation of the chief eities of Greece. The celebrated in the Cireus, to'Ceres, Apollo, &c. 
- Gri& Circut which was ever built, aud was a which were different from the great or Romas 
pattern to all the reſt, was in Elis, where the games: Nor were thoſe called Megalenſes, the 
Ohmpicl games were celebrated. . _. | ſame with ee great games. The former were 

It is certain the Roman games were al ſo call- celebrated befork the Nones of April, and the 
ed, The great Gamer: Livy (B. 1: c. 35. ) aſ. latter on the eve of the None: of September. Be- 
ſures us of it. Nevertheleſs, wemuſt not from ſides, the Roman games were inſtituted in ho- 
thence conclude, that all the ſports which were ' nour of the great Gods, whence they were 
N | e | called 


— 


* 


viſe called the Great Games. The place choſen for this Circus, was in the Year ot 
valley which reached from the Aventine to the Palatine hill. eee 
S. III. THE long war which this King waged with the Hetrurians, Tazgum 
and the ſignal victories he gained over them, greatly advanced his glory, 
and both enabled and inclined him to introduce magnificence into his 
Court. Hetruria was a very large country, extending itſelf from the 7yr- 
rbenian ſea to the Apennine hills, and from Liguria to the Tiber. The Latines Strabo, 
called the inhabitants of it ſometimes Tuſcans, and ſometimes Hetrurians ; ok 
but the Greeks more frequently, Tyrrbentans', who, ' poſſeſſing fo much of 
the ſouth coaſt of: 7/aly, gave their name to the ſea, which waſhes it. This 
at ſtate was divided into twelve cantons called Lucumonies v, which were 
ſubject to twelve heads, who governed them with a fort of ſovereign au- 
thority, under the name of Lacumonies. Sometimes one Lucumony made 
war by itſelf; at other times the Heirurians all joined in a national body, 
in defence of their common intereſts. e . ap | 
_ © - Tarquin having gained ſome advantages over certain of the Hetrurian D. Hal. R. 
© Zaicumonies, this awakened the jealouſy of the whole nation. Befides, they wes 
| had reaſon to complain of a want of juſtice in the King of Rome, who had 
not only refuſed audience to the Ambaſſadors they had ſent to him with 
- a reaſonable demand, but had detained them as fo many ' hoſtages for 
the obediende of the Hetrurians. © The twelve Lucumonies, therefore, 
Ceume to a reſolution to make war upon the Romans; and it was decreed, 
that if any city of Hetruria ſtood neuter, it ſhould be for ever cut off 
from the general alliance. They took the field, made themſelves maſters 


I. 
FifthKing. 
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called :he rear games ; and the Megalen/es only 
Aria? of Cybele. Laſtly, the great games 
were linſtituted by the elder Targuin ; and 
the Megalen/es,. not till Junius Brutus's time, 
who appointed them to the honour of Gele, 
then called pryaniour, Or tbe Great Godde/+. 
At one end of the Cirens ſtood the poſts 
round which the 'chariots/were obliged to 
turn; at the o end the chariots ſtarted, 
and en esch fle H the Circus the ſpeRators 
ſat in two great galleries. It is certain, that 
the end where the turning - poſts ſtood, de- 
| ſcribed a portion of a circle: and it is pro- 
bable the oppoſite end where the chariots 
Rarted, was ſemi-circular : But this is not 
abſolutely certain. | | 
Dias. Hal. plainlytells us, that this Ceres 


was three Sradia and a half long and four Ju- 


gera broad: and thatigoooo men conld fit in 
It at their cafe: bat Pliny makes it onlythree 
Stadas long. He probably omisted the half 
Stadium, mentioned by the Gree, hiſtorian, 


for the ſake of a round number. Nothing 


therefore remains, but to compute how lang 
and wide the Circys was, according to our 

' meaſures. Now Pliny tells us, B. 1. C. g. dhe 
length both af the Raman Saadium and Fuge- 


— 


27 


tained fix hundred twenty-five Rowan feet, 
each of which feet contained twelve inches, 


or fixteen fingers-breadths : ſo that conſe- 


quently the Cireus, as it was three Stadia and 


an half, muſt have been two thouſand one 


hundred and eighty-ſeven Reman feet long. 


And it being four Jugera broad, each of which. - 


Fugera contained, _—_— to him, two 
hundred and forty Roman feet; it is from 


thence eaſy to infer, that the Circus was nine 


hundred ſixty Reman feet broad, and conſe- 


quently was above twice as long as it was 
wide. So that the length of the Circus was- 


ſomewhat more than three Egli furlongs,. 
very near half an Falian mile, or about a 
quarter of a French league. C. & K. 

d The names of the capital cities of the 
twelve Lucumonies were, according to Cluye- 
rius and Hegffius, Claium, Pern/ia, Cortona, 
Avectium, Falaterra, Vetulnium, Nuſella, 
Targuimii, Volſinii, Cere, Falerii, and Veii. 
Hetruria was long the mother of all the learn - 
ing and politeneſs of the Remans : they ſent 


their childten thither to cultivate their minds, 
till the conqueſt of Greece furniſhed them 


with a better ſchool. | C. & R. 2 


ram. The former, according to him, con- 


8 * 
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he} We eee. Beek I. 
: \ Yer of of Figene by the treachery of ſome of the inhabitants, 1 "IB the 

* 5 Roman territory. Tarquin, not being prepared, ſuffered them to go on 

_ Tazquiy Without oppoſition till the next year, when he had put himſelf into a 
I. better condition to engage with them. He then divided his army into 
FifthKing. t yo bodies; the Ramans he commanded himſelf, anch gave the command 
of the allies to his couſin Collatinus. The latter by his ill conduct ſuffered 


| a defeat But the King routed: ae Hetrurians, ficlt near Hai, and then un- 
der the walls of Cere. 


„n 


D. nal 55 Fidene being a key to the 8 of Nome, Ache conqueſt of: it was 

194 of the utmoſt importance to her. The Romans therefore bent their forces 

that way, and: after. defeating the Enemy i in a ſharp-engagement belieged 

the place, and took it. All thoſe of the Fidenates who had been con- 

cerned in betraying it to the enemy, were firſt whipped and then behead- 

ed ; the reſt were ec Aato baniſhment, and their Jands,.diſtributed- by lot 

among the Roman ſoldiers. Then Turgquin haſtened to attack the Heiru- 

: diam once more, before the whole ſtrength. of the new army they were 

.*; +1 Faifing could be got together. He came up with them near Eretum, a 

e of the Sabines, and gave them an entire overthrow z for which 

p. 195- the Senate decreed him 4 triumph. And nom the Lucumonies deſpairing 

of any future ſucceſs againſt the Romans, ſent. an humble deputation to 

_ - alk peace; which Targuin granted without inſiſting on any other condi- 
tion, than their owning his ſovereignty. over them. To this they readily 
agreed, and ſent him all the enſigns of authority they had among them: 
2 crown af old; a throne of ivory 3 a ſcepter with an eagle on the top of 
Wy © 1 with gold and adorned with the igures of * palm 
branches; and 4 purple robe enriched with flowers of various colouts. 

p. 196. But the King deferr'd the making uſe of. theſe ſtately. ornaments, till the 
: 32 People and Senate had conſented to it by an expreſs decree: He then em- 
. Ployed them in the decoration of his friumpb, and never after laid them 

Aaſicle. In hig triumph he rode in a gilt chariot drawn by four horſes, 

. IV. HAVING now an interval of reſt from his wars, he turned his 
485 > thaughts to the: fortifying,-cleanſing, and beautifying the city. He under- 
took to build 2 wills of Rome of hewii"ftome aud falneSthe! low grounds 


„ 220 WJ | 
+34 12 bs. Retr 78 51 ERA 24717 7 h, N ob; n aft” 3 ee . about L 
62 18 goons * 5154 1 914 21 F. N > | "2 
£4 45 This che Tae Tunica abe. of nals; and PAS: comes the a Lade- 
td true, authors ſometimes con found it: iu. Onty the chief Magiſtrates and Sena- 
Wich what they call Tega picta: but theſe tors, and eneral officers of the army, could 
a were two different oruaments, worn by thoſe wear th The inferior Magiſtrates, the 
LT who triumphed; and it is neceſſary to ſhew-» Noman Knights}: and ſome other officers in 
5 S bhhere the iſference.” eee them. The the army, wore indeed | Taxicks with purple 
— THE 4 Funda palmata was not, properly ſpeaking, a flowers; but theſe flowers were ſmaller than 
ä 5 long hanging robe, — —— er a veſt, which the others: and from hence comes the name 
| Was partly hid under the robe. It at firſt had Argifficlavium. As ſor thoſe who triumphed, 4 
fs no ſleeves, and afterwards but very ſhort ones. of whom · we are now ſpeaking, they, inſtead 
As all the Romant wore Tunieti, they ſnhewed of embroidered flowers, wore purple F 
the difference of their rank, by that of their Branches upon theirtunicks, thence called Tx- 
- nds: Some ſewed upon theirs purple dice Palnatæ. The Toga pida, ſome think, 
e. which were luck on like the heads we a Fn * TY 
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Chap. VI. De Regal State. 81 
about the Forum, and between the hills, in order to the making thoſe com- p. 200, . 
mon-ſewers ©, which when made by the ſecond Targuin, were among the Year of 
wonders of the world. He likewiſe adorned the Forum, ſurrounded it ROME 
with galleries, made ſhops in it-for bankers and money-changers, erected 


temples, ſchools for the youth of both ſexes, and halls for the adminiſtra- 1 | 
tion of publick juſtice. e FiſchKing. 


§. V. TAR2QUITN: after ſome time ſpent in theſe works of peace, en- 

tered into a new war with the Sabines, on pretence of their having aſſiſted D. Hal. B. 
the Hetrurians; and he came to a battle with them, which laſted the ?: 296. 
whole day. The advantage was ſo equal on both ſides, that the two ar- 

mies ſtood in awe of each other, and retired into their reſpective coun- 

tries, without committing any further hoſtilities the reſt of the campaign. 

During this ceſſation of arms, Tarquin, conſidering that he had often been 
bindred-from ſufficiently purſuing the advantages of a victory, for want of 

horſe, reſolved to add ſome new bodies of Knights to thoſe of the firſt in- 
ſtitution: But as the firſt diviſion of the horſe into three corps, had been 
determined by Auguries, Aitius Navins, the moſt famous Augur of that 

time, oppoſed the King's deſign as irreligious. Tarquin could not per- 
fuade himſelf that the Augur was ſerious in this oppoſition, and therefore 
ſent. for the diviner into his preſence, being reſolved to confound and 
difcredit, in him, that divining art, which ſuperſtition maintained to the 
diminution of the Royal Authority. A N 18 8 N 

As ſoon as Navius appeared before Turguin, in the midſt of the Forum, 


and in the ſight of all the people, the King ſaid to him, Diviner, canſt thou Livy, B. 1. 


diſeover by thy art, whether what I am thinking of can be done, or not? G0 3 36 K. 
and conſult thy birds. The Augur did as he was ordered, and returning J. p. 203. 
quickly, anſwered, Yes, Tarquin, my art tells me, that what you are ibint᷑ · and Flo- 
ing of may be done. Upon which Tarquin, pulling out a razor from un- 

der his robe, and taking a flint in his hand, replied with a contempta- 
/ ous ſmile, I was thinking whether it were poſſible to cut this flint with this 

razor. 1 have taken thee in thy own craft; the introducing the Gods 
.of * colour: And as to the robe in ge- nor labour was ſpared to make the work 

neral, it was nothing but a ſort of very long durable. Their height and breadth were 

mantle, which hung in great folds quite down ſo conſiderable, that a cart loaded with hay 


| 20 the ground, and which they put on upon could eaſily paſs.thro? them. But the great- 


Their right ſhoulders, throwing one lappet of 
it over the left. The robes of the Senators 


were adorned with great purple flowers, as 
well as the Tanicks * thoſe of the Knights 


with ſmaller. And the Robes of thoſe Who 
triumphed were likewiſe probably adorned ' 


with palm-branches,. as their Tunicks were. 
At leaſt, it is certain they were made of rich 


ſtuffs, and had ſome gold in them; and they 


were called Toge pictæ. Only two perſons 
ever had the privilege of wearing them out 
of a triumph, and in common, Paulus Emi. 
Jins and Pompey. C. & K. [ST 
All the arches of theſe common-ſewers 
re yl 1 1 Rone, and neither expence 

"FE L. „ 1 


eſt difficulty of the work was, to convey 


the waters (which through theſe ſewers were 


to carry off the filth) into the Tiber. It was 


neceſſary to out through hills, and under 


. the city, through rocks, a channel large 
enough for a navigable ſtream, and covered 


with arches ſtrong enough to bear the weight 
of houſes, which were often built upon 
them, and ſtood as firm as on the moſt ſolid 


foundations. The expence of. this incom- 


parable work was never ſo well underſtood 
as when it came to be * The Cex/ors 


ave. no leſs than a. thouſand Talents, to 


- 


= Aya undertook to cleanſe theſe ſewers, 
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38a The Roman Hiftory. Bock I. 
inta thy decifions is all cheat and inpoſture. if thou canſ fora what is im- 

1 n OE mg 2 7 At theſe words the people burſt out into Joh — whilſt Na- 
Tatzen Wut 2 diſcovered no emotion. He addreſſed himſelf to the King with 
an air of aſſurance, and ſaid, * Put the razor to the flint, and try; 1 readily 
e Suenſoment, if what you thought of be not dane. Upon trial, 
the razor Pate 3 the flint ſo eaſily and ſo ſuddenly, that, Tarquiz 

wang given mare force to it than was neceſſary, it wounded and drew 

We his hand. The people hereupon gave a great ſhout, the King's 
contempt . the Aygur turned into admiration, and, from this time, the 
augural ſcience had a higher degree of credit in Reme than ever before. 


V. Hal. p. (Targuin afterwards erected a ſtatue of braſs to the memory of Nauius, in 
1 88 the place called Comitium, where the publick aſſemblies were held; and 


there it continued till the time of Augustus. The razor and flint, kept as 
monuments of the miracle, were depoſited near the ſtatue”, under analar, 
at which they ſwore witneſſes in civil cauſes.) 

But tho” Targuin laid afide his project of increafg the aamber/of che 
Corps of horſe, i he increaſed the number of the Knights in each Corps 3 
making the Roman cavalry amount in all to 1800 men, 

* Vi. WIT H this-reinforcement the King marched ont 16 renew the 
war with the Sales, who had got fuccours from Heinurza, and were 


D. Hal. p. encamped near Faden a, by the place where the Anio joins the Fiber. The | 
| 191» 192. Hetruriam, poſted on one bank of the Tiber, and the Sabines, on the 


Livy,c.37. Other, had u aommunication by a bridge of boats. Tarquin, who had: 
pitched his camp upon the rin, at a little diſtance from the place where 
ir diſcharges itſalf into the Tiber, perceived, that the current of that lit- 
"tle river would carry into the Titer any thing, which was ſent down it; 
and that if the ſame wind, which then blew, continued, it would, with 
- alittle belp, carry barks. up the Tiber againſt the ſtream, and bring them 
to the enemy's bridge. With this view, he built flat - bottom boats, like 
rafts, and loaded them with dry wood, ſulphur and roſin: and in the 
night, while the wind continued favourable to his deſign, he {cnt theſe 
fire-ſhips ſome down. the Auio, and others up the Tiker, at the. fame 
time; ſo that che bridge, being chus inyeſted-oa boch fales with fire, was 

quickly all in a flame. The Sabres ran inſtantly to extinguiſh it; and. 
as" is very frequent on fuch unforeſeen and augen accidents, left their 
unguarded. Targuin, who, to attack it, had, with the beſt part of 

Maas ů matched out of his intrenchments while it was yet dark, was 

_ by-break of day maſter of it. On the other bank; a detachment, which 
by his order had paſſed the Tiber in the night, fell ſuddenly upon e 


Li uy ſays, Nevins took the flint into his fhonld be a mere fabulous invention: and: 
own hands, and cut it; ib 7. arquin'spreſence. this is the judgment which Tully him- 
+ Thereaderwillnodoubt think ir ſtrange, ſelf formed of it, tho? an . Loot 
that an event relted-with ſo many circum- ail contempt, ſays. he to his brother Quin - 
* hers a:l r. reg By Tis 22 ee 3 7450 razor and flint 
Roman ftory; adop ted even 2 wmous Aktius,; when. we r as pbi 
of the Pathers of the” church, who with- Y 22 75 


hers, wwe ought to. lay no 3 
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Chap. VI. The Regal State. 8g 
camp of the Herturiant, in the inſtant that the bridge of boats took fire, Year of 
which was the ſignal the King had given. The enemy, diſconcerted and ® 2 M E 
routed on both ſides of the river, periſhed, ſome of them by the flames, Tenge 
others by the ſword, and others by leaping into the Tier, to fave them - 
ſelves; and their arms which floated down the ſtream, carried the news rab 
of the victory to Rame, before the couriers, difpatched by the King, ar- 
rived there. \ 

After this, Targuin would give his enemies no reſt, but immediately 
entered the territory of the Sabines; whoſe misfortunes had not yet abated 
their courage. They ventured to face the Romans, with an army tumul- 
tuouſly aſſembled. Being once more routed, they ſued for peace, but the 
King did not think. fit to grant them more than a truce, 

\ This truce was no ſooneer expired, than the Sabines paſſed the Aoio, and 
made incurſions on the territory of Rome z but tho* they were equal in 
numbers and bravery to the Romans, Targuin, in a pitched battle, defeat» D. H. p. 
ed them by the ſtratagem of detaching a bady of horſe, which fetched a 
| compaſs and came upon their rear during the action. The Sabines i imput- 
ing their ill ſucceſs to the incapacity of their General, choſe a more 
enced Commander for the next campaign. The King of Rome appeared 
early in the field, and ſhewed himſelf to the enemy: and when he found 
that their new General, not having got together all his troops, avoided a 
battle, and kept within his camp, he blackaded him there, and reduced 
him to the utmoſt extremity for want of praviſions : however, the latter, 
taking the advantage of a dark ſtormy night, marched his army ſecretly | 
out of his. intrenchments, and tale off; 2 thus the campaign ended. res 
Tue next year, the Sabines, pleaſed with the conduct of their: Genergh, v- 19t+ * 
took courage again, enliſted all their youth capable of bearing arms, and 
formed a numerous army, which they divided into two bodies. Targuis 
on the other fide augtnented his forces with troops from Latium, Hlruria, 
and all his allies, and divided them into three armies,” which were always 
ta encamp near. each other. He commanded the Noman himſelf, put his 
nephew Collatinus at the head of the Heururiam, and gave the command of 
the Lat ines and other allies to Serwas Tullint, a — who had been a 
dave, and had ſince obtained the privileges of a Raten citiaen. The 
battle laſted the whole day; and Targuiz obtained the victory z but not 
till he had inſpired his men with freſn courage, by making a vow. to 7. 
piter, Juno, and Mina ua, to build them a magnificent temple. While he 
was marching afterwards to befiege the Shine cities, they ſent Deputies 
to him to fue for peace, offering to give him poſſeſſion of their fortified 
places, and of all their country, if he would grant them tolerable condi- 
tions. He treated them favourably, as he had done the Hetrurians; and p. 199. 
then returning to Rome, entered it in triumph, and with _ ſame pomp 
as after the conqueſt of Hetruria. 

5. VII. THE victorious Ki d me bear üb 60 20 Mall hide | 
to Jupiter, Juno, and Miner ua. 'He levelPd the top of the hill Tarpeins 2 p. 201. 
merly Saturainss marked out the * of the * and are 
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84 | The Roman Hiſtory. Book I. 
Nn of dations of it. Navius the Augur, having been conſulted about what part 
. of Rome Jupiter would like beſt: to be placed in, had declared for the 
Tangum hill Tarpeius : but then a difficulty aroſe about removing the Gods, who 
| Finne had already got poſſeſſion of this hill, without giving them offence. By 
p. 202. "E* the.help of Augiry, it was diſcovered, that they were all willing to be re- 
moved, except the God Terminus, and the Goddeſs Youth, who having 
no mind to go, were afterwards incloſed within the walls of the temple, 

the Area of which was now dedicated by Navius. | . 
This famous Augur ſoon after diſappeared. He was ſuppoſed to be 
murdered; and the people were very inquiſitive after the authors of his 
7 death. The ſons of Aucus Marcius endeavoured to fix the calumny upon 
D. Hal. pt the King, and accuſed him publickly. Farguin attempted in vain to appeaſe 
2 15 the tumult which they excited; Servius Tullius, the King's ſon-in-law, and 
the moſt popular man in Nome, was obliged to employ all his credit to 
aquiet the rage of the people, At length the falſeneſs of the accuſation be- 
ing known, the ſons of Ancus were deteſted for having raiſed the flander. 
However, Targuin pardoned them, in conſideration. of the favours he had 
naceived from rer. eas 
p. 200. He was more ſevere to Pinaria, a- proſtitute Val. He cauſed her to 
be buried alive, and the man who had diſhonoured her, to be whipped to 
death. Nevertheleſs, he did not loſe his eſteem for the claſs of Hals; on 
the contrary, he added two to their number, augmenting it to ſin. 
p..204 5. VIII. TARQUIN' being now eighty years old (of which he had 

reigned 37) and drawing near his end, the ambition of the ſons of Aucuer 

Livy, B. 1. grew: more active. They always remembered with indignation the arts 
* dy which their guardian had ſecured to himſelf their father's kingdom, 
| nor could they brook to ſee a foreigner ſit upon the Raman throhe to their 
. prejudice: But when they perceived that the kingdom was not likely to 
paſs to them, even after the death of Targuin, but that Servius Tullius 
would probably ſucceed his father-in-law, they no longer ſet any bounds 

do their reſentment. bat ] ſaid they, uvhile we the ſenr f Ancus Marcius, 
art living, ſball tbe Roman throne lis open, not only io ſtrangers, but even to 

faves ?. Nevertheleſs, they bent their fury rather againſt the life of Tar- 
gui than of Servius both becauſe the revenge of à King was more to be 
dreaded than that of a private man, and becauſe, ſhould they deſtroy. 
Servius, Tarquin might provide himſelf another ſon- in- law to ſucceed him. 
2 gp The method they cook to compaſs the death of the old King was this: 
05+ 7” They hired two young men who dreſſed themſelves like peaſants, with 
hatchets on their ſnoulders, as if they were wood - cleavers: Theſe going 
near the King's palace pretended to have a quarrel about ſome goats. 
The noiſe they; made reaching the inmoſt rooms of the palace brought 
the officers of the · Court about them, who carried them before the King, 
to whom they both appealed. At firſt they began to bawl and rail at each 
other till they were feſtrained by a Lidor, and ordered to ſpeak by turns. 
Then one of them began to tell his ſtory, and while the King was wholly 
. -'ALivy, B. 2. c. 65. places this Fact. of the wnwillingne/s of TERMIxus to remove, in the. 
eign of T arguin the ꝑrond. e Nm 2 5855 
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cleared the palace of the crowd, ſhut herſelf up in the apartment of the 


attentive to it, the other lifting up his hatchet gave him a great cut in the Year of 
head ; after which, leaving his weapon in the wound, he inſtantly ran out STS 
of doors with his fellow. But, while ſome of the company haſtened to 
aſſiſt the wounded King, others purſued the ruffians and ſeized them; TA u 
and being put to the torture, they confeſſed by whom they had been em- FiſthKing, 
ployed. By this time there was a great concourſe of people at the palace 
wondering at the attempt, and curious to know the event. 

Queen Tanaquil did not loſe her preſence of mind on this occaſion. She 


expiring King, with only her ſon-in-law, Servius Tullius, his wife, and 


Ocriſia his mother, and preſſed him to aſcend the throne, that Targuin's 


two grandſons might be ſafe under his protection: Servius, if thou art D. Hal. B. 


a man, the kingdom is thine, and not theirs who haue committed the: greateſt f. 205. 


villainy by the bands of ather men. Take courage then, and follom the Gods thy e 13 
conductors, ' who foretold thy future glory by the divine fire: which. ſhone round © 41 


thy bead. | Let that celeſtial flame now warm tbee. Rouge thyſelf in earneſt. 


We who were ſtrangers have reigned bere. Tbinł vubo thou art, not of whom 
thou waſt born; and if thy counſels are at a ſtand by reaſon f tbis unerpected 


accident, follom mine. She then opened the window which looked upon the 


ſtreet, and bid the people be in no concern; ſhe told them chat the wound 
was not deep, that the King was ſtunned with the ſudden blow, but was 


come to himſelf again, and ſhe hoped they would ſee him very ſhortly ; 


that in the mean time he ordered them to obey Servius Tullius, who would 
adminiſter juſtice to them, and perform all other KinglyiQffices. This 


ſtratagem ſucceeded: The report, that the King would in e well! 
again, and appear in publick, being ſpread and believed, this ſo terrified == 
the ſons of Aucus, that they went of their own accord into baniſnment 40 


- 
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The ſecond day after the murder of Targuin, Serviys Tullius, attended 


by the Zs2ors, ſat on the throne in the royal robes, and heard cauſes; ſome 


he decided, and upon others he pretended he would conſult the King As 
it became him to revenge the attempt againſt the perſon of his Sovereign, 
he accordingly cited: the ſons of Ancus to appear before his tribunal; and 


n their non- appearance, they were declared infamous, and their eſtates 
confiſcated. The Regent continued for ſome time to act this. part, and ſo 
managed his affairs as to gain the heatts of the Romans, by his prudent ad- 


miniſtration. At length, when he thought his authority ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed, the death of Tarquin was proclaimed as a thing recent, with lou 


lamentations, and Servius performed magnificent obſequies for him: after . 


which, without being legally elected King, either by Senate or People, 


he continued to hold the reins of Government; appearing in publick with 
. ſtrong guard, and with all the enfigns of roy alt. 


* 


t is much conteſted whether the chil- that when Servius was a child, and aſleep, a 


\ 
-. 


1 Priſcus. Dion. 


dren here ſpoken of, Lucius Targuinius and ſudden light or flame, in form of a crown 


- Frunx, were the ſons ge grandſons of Tar- encompailed and reſted upon his; head. 


. contends. warm= © Livy 0 that Servizs Tullius toqk pol- | 
for the latter opinion. ; ſeſſion of the kingdom with the conſent of 
d Areport had carefully propagated, the Fathers. I 4 5 £ = 5 
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$ I. The Birth and Educalion of Servius Tullius. The honours be pays 10 

' the Goddeſs Fortune upon his elevation to the Throne. F. II. The Patri- 
cians conſpire to diſpoſſeſs bim. He gains the people to his intereſt, is legally 

elefred' King by the Curiæ, and though the Senate refuſes to confirm this 

'- elatFion, keeps poſſeſſion. F. III. Servius defeats the rebellious Hetrurians. 

He eulen Rome, and adds a fourth Tribe to the three old ones. He in- 
| Bitutes the Compitalia in faveur of flaves. He divides the Roman territory 
mii its inbabitants into Tries. He marries his {wo daughters to Lucius 
Tarquinius and Aruns, the grandſons of the late King. He ſubdues the 
.  Hetrurians. $. IV. 'Servius drvizes the Roman citizens into fix CLASSES, 

and theſe into CRxxrUuRIES. He inſtitutes the CExsus and the LuSTRUM, 

au coins money. F. V. He gives the LMERTI or Freed-men' the privi- 

de of Roman Citizens. F. VI. He reforms the Regal Power, and exe- 

*. eutes a ſcheme for ſecuring to: the Romans the fidelity and friendſhip of the 
Latines and Sabines. F. VII. The wicked intrigues of Tarquin and the 
Fyunger Tullia. Tarquin accuſes the Ring uſurpation before the Senate. 

- Servius pleads: his cuuſe there, but appeals to the People, and is by them 
-* eonfirmed ou. che throne. F. VIII. Tarquin regains the King's favour by ſub- 

miſſions, but ſoom after cauſes him to be murdered, and uſurps the kingdom. 
Year of $. I. 'QERFYIUS Tullius, the ſixth King of Rome, was the ſon of Ocri- 
CLXXV Aa, a woman of extraordinary beauty and diſtipguiſhed_ virtue, 
"to taken captive at the ſacking of Cerniculum: but wha his father was is un- 
cc xx. certain, Diamyſſus teports that one Tullius, a warrior of royal extraction, 
deavroe aud Killed in the defence of chat city, was the huſhand. of Ocrila, and at 
Turrius his death left his wife with child of this ſon. Targquia made a preſent of 
Sixth the fair captive ta Queen Tauaguil, who being ſoon. after apprized of her 
D Mil. B. quality and merit, conceived a particular eſteem for her and reſtored her to 
4. p. 206. freedom. Nevertheleſs, Ocriſa's ſon, being born while ſhe was yet in a 
ſtate of /ervitude, had thence the name of Seruius. This is Dionyfus's ac- 


Flut. de count. But Plytarch will have Ocriſia to have been a virgin at the time of 


Fort. 


her falling into captivity, and to have afterwards married one of the King's 


555 P- clients, by whom ſhe. had Servius Tullas. Nor have there been wanting 


Hal. B. writers; who have gixen this Prince a divine origin? and made him che fon 


12%. of Vulcan, a fable which probably. owed its riſe to another fable, reported 


for truth by Tanaquil and.Ocry/ia, of a ſudden flame, in form of a crown, 
which ſurrounded. the head of Servius when he was a child and aſleep. 
From ſuch different accounts, as alſo from the ſilence of the Capitoline 
marbles on this head, is pretty certain that nothing SALINAS. to the 


Chap. VII. The Regal State, | 87 
biſtorians than the true * deſcent of Servius. In theſe things however they Year of | 
all agree, That King Targuin and his Queen had the ſame tenderneſs for K 2 os 
the ſon of Ocriſia as if he had been their own offspring, and took the fame Sgxvrus 
dare of his education; and that, nevertheleſs, it was chiefly to his own Toriwvs 
wiſe, noble, and uniform conduct that he owed his gradual elevation to jms. 
the higheft ſtep of honour. 1 
Seruius Tullius diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his military atchievements, even D. Hal. B. 

before he was arrived to the age of manhood. The reputation of a brave + P: 203. 
Warrior, which he then acquired, increaſed as he advanced in years; and 
this, with his amiable polite manners, his eloquence, and his extraordinary 

ability im council, ſo gained him the eſteem and affection of the people, that 
with unanimous approbation he was raiſed to the rank of a Patrician and 
to a place in the Senate. The King and Queen nevertheleſs did not ori- 
gipally intend him the honour of an alliance with the Royal Family. They 
Warried him to Gegama a Roman lady of illuſtrious birth; and it was'only Plut. de 
after har death that they firſt thought of giving him their daughter Tar- Fort. 
guinia but after this alliance the King repoſed an entire confidence in him Pos 

or tha management both of his domeſtick concerns, and the affairs of the 
publick in which latter Servizs acquitted himſelf fo well, that the people 
were quite indifferent whether they were governed by him or Targainz and 
this it;was-chat made it fo caſy for him to feat himſelf on the throne upon 
the death of his father-in-law. . | ee 
As Servius, notwithſtanding his ſuperior merit, booked upon himſelf to 
be wholly. indebted to Fortune for his grandeur, the firſt homage he paid 
after he was King, was to. this Goddeſs; and he erected an inerechble Plot. 
number of altars and temples to her, ſtiling her by various epithets: And — | 
being reſolved to make the peaceful Nama his pattern, and aſpire to fate 287. 1 
by eſtabliſning as much order in the civil polity of Rams as tliat wiſe Prince 
had done in the religious, he, like him, pretended to have private con- 
verſations with a Goddefs, and Fortune was his Egeris. BE 
S8. II. BUT how much foever'Servius had been favoured: by his- God - D. Nil. 
deſs in poſſeſſing himſelf of the government, the beginning ef his Frign 213 
was not without diſturbances. The Patricians' eſpeciafly were much dia- 
tisfied with the little reſpect he had fhewn to the ancient uſages, upon the 
demiſe of a King, He had aſcended the throne without being elected 
to it, and only as a Regent; there had been no Hiterregmm as formerly. 
Complaints of theſe things were firſt droppꝰd in private aſſemblies, hut ſoon 
improved into almoſt a general conſpiracy; and the Senators agreed among 
themſelves, that the firſt time they met, they would force the King te lay 
aſide his royalty. Ser vius, in this emergency, applied himfelf to gam the 
people, and employ their power againſt that of the Parriniuns. Among 
his other natural endowments, he had a ready and lively eloquente, pro- 
per to make impreſſions on a multitude. When therefore he had eonvencd y 22 
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88 | The: Roman Hiſtory. Bock I. 
Lear, of the People, having with him the two grandſons of the late King, one on 
ROME each hand, he made a ſpeech to the aſſembly to this effect: Ses bere, illuſ= 
Sekvius frious Romans, the tender offspring of one of your preateſt Kings, The bare 
Fun fight of them will: bring to your remembrance the virtues and victories of their © 
<9 g. - grandfather. A melancholy death and cruel parricide robbed you of bim, and 
If his poſterity expoſed to the artifices and fury of his aſſaſſms. 1 alone re- 
cCctived a charge from the dying King to protect theſe helpleſs children in their 
. » infancy; and to this I found myſelf pre engaged, both by the alliance I had 
made in Tarquin's family,. and by the favours beaped on me. by that generous 
Prince. Be you, Romans, their joint guardians with me; and whatever gra- 
titude you owe. me for the ſervices I have formerly done you, which I need not 
remind you of, let it all be transferred to theſe my pupils, But why ſbould I 
| many words with you in their favour ? You know what is fit to qe done; 
and will do it. I ſpall now only tell you the benefits I have reſolved te procurt 
er your, and it was for:this reaſon 1 called you togethex. ' Tou ſhall a longer 
be the. flaves of your creditors,” nor bear the chief burthen of the publlat taxes, 
I will provide: remedies: for both theſe evils. It is not juſt, that the lands 
aubich are conquered at the expence of your toils and blood, ſhould be difnibuted 
only. among the moſt audacious of the great; whilſt you continue without a foot 
of land of your own," and are obliged to cultivate the eſtates of others for hire. 
Yau have long' enough borne | the contemptuous uſage of the Patricians' who 
hardly look upon you as freemen, becauſe you are poor. I will-never ræũ till I 
baue "eſtabliſhed: you in per felt liberty. Nor was this harangue of the King 
mere empty words: for a few days after he commanded all the inſolvent 
debtors to ſend him an account of their debts, and the names of their 
cdWdreditors; and then cauſing compting- houſes to be opened in the Roman 
D. Hal. B. Farum, he there paid all with his own money. He likewiſe publiſhed 
＋ P. 236. an edict, commanding all ſuch as had uſurped any lands belonging to 
the publick, to quit them at an appointed time; and ordered thoſe of 
the citizens, who had no land of their own, to petition for them. And, 
| | p- 245- laſtly, he made ſome new laws, which retrenched certain pretended pri- 
= | © . .,« - Vileges, made uſe of by the Patricians, in their law-ſuits with the Ple- 
| | | brians, to vex and oppreſs them. 
| Hut though the inclinations of Servias Tullius led him more to works of 
peace, and civil government, than to military exploits, he found himſelf 
obliged to embark in a war. It proved a very long one, but brought 
much glory both to the Roman people, and to their King. The Veientes, 
whom Targuin had often ſubdued, refuſed now to recognize the Sove- 
 Teignty. of Rome, and had lately treated with ſcorn ſome ambaſſadors ſent 


o 
— 
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from thence to claim their ſubmiſſion. We entered, ſaid they, into no 
reaty with the ſon of a ſlave; nor will we ever ſubmit to Servius' / domi- 
nian. 2 dead, and our obligations to be ſubjeft to the Romans ara 
. confidence of the Veientes 3 partly from the hopes they 
had of proſiting by the diſſenſions bet een the King and Senate of Rome. 
They therefore prepared for war, and drew two a Lucumonies, at 5 
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Chap. VII. )e Regal State. 89 


thoſe of Cære and Targuinii, into their party. But Servivs, by his courage Vear of 
and congu& ſubdued theſe confederates, and, judging it proper to make re 
them examples of ſeverity, becauſe they had been the aggreſſors, he de sesvius 
prived them of their lands, and transferred the property of them to ſuch eg 
of the new citizens of Rome, as had yet no lands of their own : After King. 
which, ſupported by his own glory and the favour of the people, P. Hal. R. 
he obtained the, honours of a Triumph, in ſpite of the hatred of the “ P. 23 
' Senate. | : Id : 
The Senators how finding the People entirely well affected to the King, 
ſuppreſſed their complaints, leſt if they inſiſted on an Juterregnum, it p. 216, 
: ſhould occaſion a legal election of Servius by the Curiæ. This Prince had 
| too much penetration not to ſee into the myſtery of their policy, and there- 
fore reſolved to make advantage of the preſent favour of the multitude, to 
reader his title to the throne leſs diſputable. He aſſembled the citizens, | 
and, in a moving ſpeech, which drew tears from their eyes, complained of 
a deſign formed by the Patricians to take away his life, and to-bring bac 
- the ſons of cus, And this, ſaid he, for no other reaſon but the kindneſs 1 
have ſbeton to the Plebeians. In the concluſion of this harangue, he left p. 8 
the kingdom abſolutely to their diſpoſal, and begged them to determine _ 
between him and his pupils on one fide, and their competitors on the other. 
If you give ſentence againſt us, theſe cbildren, with the reſt of 'Tarquin's fa- * | 
mily and blood, ſhall immediately leave the city. As for me, I have lived long an 52 of 
enough fer the views of virtue and glory: nor when I have once loſt the hearts + 
f you, my people, which ] value above all things elſe, will I conſent to drag on 
an ignominious life among ſtrangers. Take then theſe faſces, and if you ſo think 
fit, give them to the Patricians; I will trouble you no more with my preſence. 
As he ended theſe words he ſtepped down haſtily from the Tribunal, in or- Pp. ut: 
der to leave the aſſembly; bur they called to him to ſtay, intreated him 
to be their King, and even uſed violence to ſtop him. Some cried our, 
Let the Curiæ be aſſembled, that we may ele? Servius withbut delay. '' Ac- 
cordingly a day was appointed; and, when the day came, he was choſen 
King. However the Senate could never be brought to confirm this elec- 
35 tion; and their faction was ſo formidable, that Servius deliberated with 
1 himſelf, whether he ſhould on renouhce the Agnity conferred on him bj 
the people: but imparting his perplexities to Tanaquil, ſhe encouraged Plut. de 
8 = even took an ach of- him, whereby he engaged himſelf _ 9 
e e _— 1 £ 222 > : | : g 
reſign the kingdom. This magnanimous Queen died ſoon after; and | 
the King, to immortalize her domeſtick virtues, the true glory of a wo- 
man, hung up her diſtaff in the temple of Hercules, BEEF RA | 
F. III. AS Servius was now reſolved to continue on the throne, the 
Hetrurians furniſned him with an opportunity to augment his glory. His 
victory over them obtained him the honour of a ſecond Triumph. An in- 
terval of reſt after this war he dedicated to the enlarging and adorniug 
-rhe city. Romulus had incloſed at firſt only the hill ' Palatinus; and aftef- 
wards added the hill Tarpeius; to theſe Numa joined the Quiringiis : 
” Tullus Haſtilius took in the hill Cælius; Autus Marcius incloſed mount 
Vole b 8 eee een e ee 
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ear of Aventine and joined the Janiculum to the city by a wooden bridge; Tar-- 
ROME quinius Priſcus only built the walls of Rome of hewn ſtone, without enlarg- 
Srxvivs.. ing its bounds ; but Servizs ® incloſed within its limits the hills Zquilinus- 
Tur ius“ and Viminalis, on the firſt of which he fixed his own palace, in order to 


Sixth 


King. 


D. Hal. 


2 219 8 


% 
N * 


r. 49. 88 n n 3 | | 
: into difſtin& ö tribes all the citizens that dwelt in the country; and he or- 


* 


' and Contri 


_ "tevied:/on them. 


draw inhabitants. thither; and he added a fourth tribe to the * three of- 
Romulus's diviſion, and called it Tribus Eſquilina. | 

This King, in order to have an exact regiſter of the inhabitants of Rome, 
obliged every one to ſtay in the Tribe wherein he was born; and he like- 
wiſe made a law, That a piece of money ſhould, upon every. death, be 
paid into the temple of the Goddeſs Libitina, who preſided over funerals ;, 
another into the temple of Juno Licina, upon every birth; and another 
into the temple of 7euth, as ſoon as any perſon was. paſt the ſtate of child- 
hood. By this means it became eaſy to know. the number of the Roman 


citizens, and who of them were able to bear arms. 


4 : 


It was partly perhaps to do. honour to his firſt condition, that Servius. - 
made an inſtitution in favour of ſlaves. He erected little wooden oratories... 
in all the-croſs-ways, dedicated to the Dis Compilales, or Gods of the croſs- 
ways, and commanded that ſlaves only ſhould be prieſts to theſe Gods. 
They had their particular feſtival, on which maſters gave the ſlaves reſt. 

To eſtabliſn equal order throughout the Roma ſtate, Servius diſpoſed. 
deręd, that in each of theſe country tribes. there ſhould be one place of re- 
fuge ſituated on a ſteeꝑ hill to fecure the effects of the peaſants upon ſudj- 
den alarms. Theſe ſtrong holds he called Pagi, which ſignifies villages. 
or boroughs; and he appointed a feſtival, called Paganalia, to be held 
every year in each of theſe Pagi. All the peaſants. of the ſeveral tribes 
were to be preſent at the yearly, ſacrifices. offered to the tutelary Gods of 
their reſpective villages, and every perſon was to bring a Pcs of money, 
the men a piece of one kind, the women of another, and the children of. 
a third ſort, to be paid into the hands of thoſe who preſided at the ſacri- 
fes. By counting theſe pieces of money they learnt the exact number, 
age, and ſex of the perſons belonging to each tribe. | 

The three. tribes of Rowu[zs's dixiſion juſt. 15. but they · give no reaſan for their» 
were called the tribe .of the Rhanmenſes or conjecture. They offer good reaſons Why 
Tribus Palatina.; the tribe of the Tatien/zs the number could not be 3 1, as Dioayfur. 
or Tribus Suburana, and the tribe of the L- (following Penonius an ancient author) be- 
ct or Tribuf Colliaa. | lieved. For according to the ſame Diony- 
| As taxes were raiſed by:laying a certain frus there were 1n all, including the 4 city 
fp on each Tribe, it was hence, as Varro tribes, but 21 who voted at Coriolanus's tri- 


us, that thoſe taxes were called Tributes al many years after. Zivy and Florus ſpe 
— though Lin ſays that the. of an augmentation of the tribes in the 
Roman Tribes were ſo called from the Tributes. year 258, after which augmentation the 
| number was but 21: and Livy afterwards -: 
ſpeaks 6h, gncther addition of tribes, Now . 
e whole number of Roman tribes never ex- 


"> What. che number of theſe tribes way, , 


which Servint divided the freemen 


a< 5 & 


of Rome who lived in the country, ſeems  ceeded 35, which number would have been 
ts be uncertain, - The learned Jeſuits, Fa- - compleat. in Servius's time, according to 
then Caan, and Rovidle, make it to be  Yepopiuc's account. 


10. 


Chap. VII. 3 Regal State. =y 
In the midſt of his cares for the publick ſafety, this provident King did Year of 
not forget his own, His two wards Lucius Targuinius and Aruns being now ** 
Alufficiently advanced in years to be capable of diſturbing his government, Sgavrws 
ſhould they prove ill affected to him, he the better to ſecure their fidelity, 3 
married them to his two daughters: And though the elder of theſe daugh- K 
ters, being of à mild and virtuous diſpoſition, reſembled in character the- 
younger of his pupils, as the elder of his pupils did the younger of his 
Uaugghters who was violent and; vicious, yet he thought it moſt adviſeable 
to match them according to priority of birth, that ſo the mildneſs and 
diſcretion of the elder, Tullia might reſtrain the dangerous impetuoſity of 
Lucius, and the vivacity of the younger Tullia quicken the unambirious 
indolence of Aruns. | | RA 
During the publick rejoicings for this double marriage, the Hetrurians 
were preparing to make war upon the Romans in a national body. The 
hiſtorians have not been particular in their accounts of this war; they D. Hat. $: 
only tell us that Servius, by repeated victories over them, reduced them to 237. 
tſk peace, and to ſubmit to him upon the ſame conditions on which they 
had ſubmitted to his predeceſſor: and that for this ſucceſs he was honoured 
with a third triumph.  _ . „„ 
FS. IV. AFTER this the King returned to the purſuit of his political 
ſchemes. Taxes had been hitherto levied upon the people at ſo much a 
head, without diſtinction of rich and poor; and as both forts were equal- 
ly obliged to ſerve in the field at their own expence, it was often very hard 
upon the poorer ſort. There was likewiſe this farther inconvenience in the 
preſent government of affairs, that, as war and peace, the creation of ma- 
giſtrates and the making and abrogating of laws were determined by a 
majority of the Curie aſſembled, and as in theſe Curiæ the Rich and the 
Poor, the Patriciaa and the Plebeian were mingled without any diſtinction, 
and every man's voice was of equal value, the indigent and ignoble, tho? 
leis qualified to judge, and more eaſily corrupted, yet being vaſtly che 
more numerous, had in theſe aſſemblies a greater ſhare in all decrees than 
the noble and wealthy: |. Serpias formed a project to remedy theſe evils. He 
drdered all the mas citizens under the ſevereſt penalties to give an ac- p. 2223 
count in writing of their names and ages, with thoſe of their fathers, wives, 
and children. He further obliged all the heads of families to deliver in up. | J 
on oath a juſt eſtimate of their effects, and to mention the places of their | 
_. refidence,.whether in town or country. Having got information of theſe 
things, he undertook to eaſe the poor, by burthening the rich, and yet to 
pleaſe the latter, by augmenting their power. 5 
To this end, he divided the Roman citizens into fix Claſſes: and as all 
the ſoldiery was to be raiſed out of theſe, he appointed them offenſive and 
diefenſive arms, according to their dignity and pre- eminence. The firſt Livy, B. 2. 
. Claſs conſiſted of thoſe, whoſe. eſtates in land and effects were worth at * FA 
lealt a hundred thouſand ſes of braſs, according to the Latin way of 44: 
computing, or ten thouſand, Drachme, according to the Greek. This Arbuth. 
firſt Claſs was ſubdivided into * Centuries, or companies of foot, 
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92 De Roman Hiſbory. Book I. 
Year of forty of which companies were made up of young men; that is, of ſuch. 
ROME ag were from ſeventeen to forty-five years of age, and theſe alone were ob- 


 Sexvivs liged to take the field: the other forty companies of the ſame claſs were 


TvLLwvs old men; that is, ſuch as were paſt forty-five, whoſe only duty was to de- 

ors. fend the city. Every ſoldier of this firft and moſt honourable body of the 
Roman infantry was defenſively armed with a ſmall oval ſhield after the 
Greek faſhion, an helmet of braſs, a cuiraſs, and cuiſſes of the ſame metal; 
and their weapons were a pike, a javelin and a ſword. To theſe fourſcore 
Centuries of foot, Servius Joined eighteen Centuries of Roman Knights, who. 
fought on horſe-back. Hitherto there had been but three Centuries of 
Knight. What number of men they contained is uncertain. Zzvy tells us, 
that of theſe three Centuries, Servius made ſix, and added twelve new Cen- 
turies to them, and ordained that this conſiderable body of horſemen ſhout 

Livy, B. 1. be ax the head of the rich Clz/5 : becauſe, ' doubtleſs, the eſtates of theſe 


8 he Knights exceeded the ſum neceſſary for being admitted into this firſt Claſs. 


But though they were rich, yet the publick ſypplied-them with horſes ; and 
a tax was laid on widows, who were exempt from all other contributions, 
for maintaining their horſes. This firſt Claſs, inen infantry and ca · 
valry, conſiſted of ninety- eight Centuries. 
The ſecond Claſs comprehended thoſe Romans, whoſe eſtates were 
D. Hal. B. worth at leaſt 75000 Aſes of ' braſs, or 5500 Drachme. It was divided 
4 N. 222- into twenty Centuries of ſoldiers, all foot : Ten of young men, and ten of- 
ad. old. And to theſe twenty were joined two other Centuries of carpenters, 
ſmiths, and other artificers for the engines of war; ſo that the ſecond Claſs: 
contained in all twenty-two Centuries. The ſoldiers of this Claſs, were- 
armed like thoſe of the former; with this only difference, that they had 
no cuiraſs, and inſtead of the ſmall oval ſhield had a buekler of the figure 
of an oblong ſquare, which almoſt 9 their whole body made the 
cuiraſs needleſs. 
261 1. 9. In the third Claß were thoſe, who were eſteemed worth go Ae es, or 
* (which amounts-to- the ſame) 5000 Drachmæ. Theſe-wore-no defenſive - 
armour-bur the helmet and ſquare buckler; but they fought as the others 
did, with the pike, Fan and ee "TI e divided 4 into 
twenty Centiories. + | 370 
$01. 145. The fourth'Claſs conſiſted of len as. were W 2 whos: Hes, or 2 500. 
7d. Drachme, and this likewiſe contained twenty Centuries, ten of old men, 
bid. p. and ten of young; and to theſe were added two other Cemuries of trum- 
2. pets and blowers. of the horn, who ſupplied the whole army with this 
martial muſick. The ſoldiers of this Claſs had no defenſive arms but a. 


- ſquare buckler; their offenſive. ones were. the en with thoſe - of the 
former. 


1 7% In the fifth . were included hö wine whole ſubſtance did not 
wn Aged. amount to more than 12500 ſes, or 1250 Drachmæ. They were di- 


VB. x6, vided into thirty Centuries,” fifteen old, and fifteen young. They were 


not ſuffered to wear 22 7 defenſive unn 8 ers.” ov mma were 
de ddru. e 


Chap. VII. The Regal State. 
The ſixth Claſs comprehended all thoſe who either had no eſtates or Vear of 
were not worth ſo much as the ſoldiers of the fifth Claſs. 


them was fo great, as to exceed that of any of the other Claſſes, yet they sxzavius 


TVULLIUS- 
9 Sixth 
> King. 


were reckoned but as one Century. 


By this enumeration we ſee that the Roman people were, in Servius 
time, divided into one hundred and ninety-three Centuries *, reckoning 


- © ® It may be proper here toexplain, once for 


all, the difference between the three ſorts of 


*Comitia ſucceſſively eſtabliſhed in the Roman 
. government, with the manner in which the. 
people gave their votes in theſe aſſemblies. 
The Comitia, according to Sigenius's defini- 
tion, were general aſſemblies of the people Igw- 
fully called by ſome magiſtrate, for the enjoin- 
ment or probibition of any thing by their votes“. 
The proper Comitia were of three ſorts ; 
Curiata, Centuriata, and T ributa ;. with refe- 
rence to the three grand diviſions of the.city 
and people into Curie, Centuries, and Tribes: 
For by Comitia Calata, which we ſometimes. 
meet with in authors, in elder times were 
meant all the Comitia in general; the word 
Calata, from vad or cala, being their com- 
mon epzthet ; tho? *twas at laſt reſtrained to 
two ſorts of, aſſemblies, thoſe for the creation 
of prieſts, and thoſe for the inſpection and 
regulation of laſt wills and teſtaments +. 
The Couir IA CurraTa owe their origi- 
nal to the divifion which Romulus made of 
the people into thirty Cari; ten being con- 
tained under every Tribe. They anſwered, 
in moſt xeſpeQs, to the partſhes in our cities, 
being not only ſeparated by proper bounds 
and limits, but diſtinguiſh'd too by their dif- 


ferent places ſet apart for the celebration of 


divine ſervice, which was perform'd by par- 
ticular prieſts (one to every Curia, with 
the name of Curiones. - Eg 
Before the inſtitution of the Comitia Cantu- 
riata, all the grand concerns of the ſtate were 
tranſacted in the aſſembly, of the Curia's ; as; 
the election of Kings, and other chief officers, 
the making and a brogating of laws, and the 
Judging of capital cauſes. After the gxpulſion 
of the Kings, when the commons had obtain- 
ed the privilege to have Tribunes and Ædiles, 
they elected them for ſome time at theſe aſ- 


ſemblies : But 3 n 
ributa, the Curie. 


© transferr'd to the Comitia 
were never convened to give their votes, ex- 
.  ceptnow and then upon account of making 


Siren. de Antiq. Jur. Civ, Rom. 1. 1. c. 17. 
Neu. J. z. e. 1. 8 See Part II. I. 1. 05. 


7 . 4. 


; the 


ſome particular law, relating to adoptions, 
wills, and teſtaments, or the creation of ofli- 

cers for an expedition; or for the electing of 
ſome of the prieſts, as the Flamines, and the 


Curio Maximus, or ſuperintendant of the Cu- 


riones, who themſelves were choſe by every 


particular Curia. 


The power of calling tlieſe aſſemblies, be- 
longed at firſt only to the Kings; but upon the 
eſtabliſhment of the Democracy, the ſame 
privilege was allowed to moſt of the chief 
magiſtrates, and ſometimes to the Pontifices. 
— The perſons who had the liberty of voting 
here, were ſuch Roman citizens as belonged: 
to the Curiæ; or ſuch as actually lived in the 
city, and conformed to the cuſtoms and rites 
of their proper Curia; all thoſe being exclud- 
ed who bee the bounds of the city, 
retaining the ceremonies of their owncountry, 
though they: had been honoured with the Ju- 
Civitatis, or admitted free citizens of Rome 1. 

The place where the Curie met was the 
Comitium, a part of the Forum, as has been 
already mentioned 8. | 

No ſet time was allotted for the holding of 
theſe or any of the other Comitia, but on 
as buſineſs required. _ I 

The people being met together, and con- 


firmed by the report of good omens from the 
Augurs (which was neceſſary in all the aſſem- 


blies) the Rogatio, or buſineſs to be propos'd 


to them, was publickly read. After this (if - 


none of the magiſtrates interpoſed,) upon the 
order of him that preſided in the Comitia, 
the people divided into their proper Curia's 
and conſulted of the matter; and then the 
Curia's being called out, as it happened by 
lot, gave their votes,.. man by man, in an-- 
cient times wivd voce, and afterwards by Ta- 
blets ||; the moſt votes in every Curia going for. 


the voice of the whole Curia, and themoſt Cu- 


riæ for the general conſent of the people l. 
In the time of Cicero, the Comitia Curiata- 
were ſo much out of faſhion, that they were 


formed only by thirty Lictors repreſenting- 
+ A..Gell. I. 1 f e. 27 1 Sigen, de Ana. Jur. 


1 Tabelle, f Nel. te. % : 


The number of ROME 
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We Roman 


Ssavius 3 | 2 
Turrus the thirty Curize ; whence in his ſecond ora- 


Sixt 


Kang. 


tion againſt Rullus, he calls them Comitia ad. 


divided into 193 Centuries. The firſt Clays 


umbrata. : 


THE Comitia Centuriata were inſtituted 
by Servizs Tullius; who obliging every one to 


give a true account of what he was worth, 
According to thoſe accounts divided the peo- 


ple into fix Ranks or Cla/es, which he ſub- 


containing the Zquites and richeſt citizens, 


The third, twenty. The fourth, 1 7 


con ſiſted of ninety-eight Centuriei. The ſe- 
cond, taking in the tradeſmen and mecha- 


nicks, made up two and twenty Centuries. 


The fifth, thirty. And the laſt, filled up 
with the poorer ſort, but one century. 
And this, though it had the ſame name 
with the reſt, yet was ſeldom regarded, or 


allowed any power in publick matters. 
HFlence tis a common thing with the Roman 


authors, when they ſpeak of the Claſſes, to 


"reckon no more than five, the fixth not be- 
ing worth their notice. - This laſt Claſſit was 
e divided into two parts, or orders, the Prole- 
© - .zarii, and the Capite Cen. | The former, as 


their name implies, were deſigned purely to 
ſtock the commonwealth with men, ſince they 


could ſupply it with fo little money. And 


© the latter, who paid the loweſt tax of all, 


13 


> 


Peꝛrſdus of the firſt rank, by reaſon of their 
_ _ pre-eminence, had the name of Claſſici: 
. whence came the phraſe of Claſſici Autbores, 
© for the moſt approved writers. All others, of 
2 Claſs ſoever, were ſaid x0 ,beinfra 
9 la f 7 $ 


- 
* : 


{4 


ſons accuſed of what they calle | 
Auellionit, or actions by Which the party had 
how d himſelf an enemy to che ſtate; and for 
the confimation' of all ſuch laws as were pro- 


bete held for theeleQin 


were rather counted-and marſhalled by their 
heads, than their eſtates +. a 


The aſſembly of the people by Centuries, 
| got 
and Preters ; as alſo for the Jugging of per- 


— 


pyoſed by the chief magiſtrates, who had the 


Privilege of calling theſe aſſemblies. 


The place appointed for their meeting was 
the Campus Martius; becauſe in the primi- 
tive times of the commonwealth, when they 
were under continual apprehenfions of ene- 


mies, the people, to prevent any ſudden aſ- 


*® See Dig. . l. A. Gd. i. 3. C13. 


I Y Dion, I. 4 ; 


ſons, that inquiſition might be —. 9 


did. the bufu dy de- 
cided, and the other Claſſes, were needleſs and 


Conſult, Cenſors, befor | 
per- "theſe Comrr/a, that Century ſhould give their 
Crimen Per- 


tury. All the other Tr 


Hiſtory. 1 Book 1. 


1 Fear of, the whole fixth Claſs as but one Century: And after a full enquiry, it ap- 


peared 


ſault, went armed, in martial order, to hold 


_ theſe aſſemblies; and were for that reaſon 


forbid by the laws to meet in the city, be- 


cauſe an army was upon no account to be 


marſhalled within the walls: Yet in latter 
ages, *twas thought ſufficient to place a body 
of ſoldiers as a guard in the Janiculum, where 
an imperial ſtandard was erected, the takin 
down of which, denoted the concluſion 6 
the Comitia. a —_ 
Though the time of holding theſe Comitin 
for other matters was undetermined ; yet the 
magiſtrates, after the year of the city 601, 


. when they began to enter on their place on 


the talrnds of January, were conſtantly de- 


And about the end of Fuly, and the begin- 
ning of Auguft, us 


All the time between their election and 
confirmation, they continued as private per- 


election, and the other candidates might have 
time to enter objections, if they met with 
any ſuſpicion of foul dealing. Vet at the 
election of the Cex/ors, this cuſtom did not 
hold; but as ſoon as they were u 
elected, they were imme 
the honours. . « $4 
Hy the inftitution of theſe Comin, Serwins 


were pronounced 
ately inveſted with 


Tullius ſecretly conveyed the whole power 


from the commons: For the Centuries of the 
firſt and richeſt claſs being called out firft, 


who were three more in number than all the 
- reſt put together, if they all agreed, as gene» 


rally they did, the'bufine(s was alrea 


o 


n 


inſignificant. However the three laſt ſcarce 


ever came to vote||. 


The commons, in the time of the free ſtate, 
to rectify this diſadvantage, obtained, that 
before they proceeded tovoting any matter at 


ſuffrages firſt, upon whom it fell by lot, with 
the name of Cenmria Prerogativa ; the reſt 


being to follow according to the order of their 
Cats. After the conſtitutionof the five and 


thirty Tribes, into which the Claſs and their 
Centuries were divided, in the firſt place, the 


Tribes caſt lots, which ſhould be the Preroga- 


tive-Tribe; and then the Centuries of the Tribe, 
'for the honour of 17 02 Prerogative-Cen- 

| Tribes and Centuries had 
the appellation of Jure vocate, becauſe they 


t vis. 4.64, 1, 16.6. .  { Livel-46. 


— 


Chap. VII. The Regal State. 95 
peared that the number of freemen, who were capable of bearing arms, P. Hal. B. 
amounted to eighty- four thouſand, ſeven hundred. | be pens 


| Year of *, | 
Theſe x QME — 


SERVIUS 


g : » 3 69 7 - | TUuLLIUS 
: were called out according to their proper was an invention of Romelus,. after he had Sixth 


places. . admitted the Sabines into Reme; and tho? he King. 


The Prerogative-Century being choſe by 
lot, the chief magiſtrate fitting in a“ Tent 
in the middle of the Campus Martius, ordered 
that Century to come out and give their voices; 
upon which they preſently ſeparated from the 
reſt of the multitude, and came into an inclo- 
ſed apartment, which they termed Sepza, or 
Owilia, paſſing over the pontet, or narrow 
boards, laid there for the oecaſion; on which 
account, de forte dijici is to be denied the pri- 
vilege of voting, and perfons thus dealt with, 
are called Depontan. . 

At the hither end of the Pontes, ſtood the 
Diribitores (a fort of under officers, called ſo 
from dividing or marſhalling the people) and 
delivered to every man, in the election of 
magiſtrates, as many Tables as there ap- 
peared Candidates, one of whoſe names was 
written upon every Tablet. 

A fit number of great cheſts were ſet ready 
in the Septa, and every body threw in which 
Tablet he pleas'd. r 

By the cheſts were placed ſome of the pub- 
tick ſervants, who taking out the Tablets of 
every Century, for every Tablet made a prick, 
or a point in another Tablet, which they kept 
by them. Thus the buſineſs being decided 
by moſt points, gave occaſion to the phraſe 
of omne tulit punctum t, and the like. 
The fame method was obſerved in the ju- 
diciary proceſſes at theſe Comitia, and in the 
confirmation of laws; except that in both 
theſe caſes only two Tablets were offer d to 
every perſon, on one of which was written 
U. R. and on the other 4. in capital letters; 
the two firſt ſtanding for Uri Rogas, or, Be it 
as you defire,. relating to the magiſtrate who 
propoſed the 3 ; and the laſt for Au- 
tiguo, or I forbid it. ; 

'Tis'remarkable,. that though in the elec- 
tion of magiſtrates, and in the ratification of 
laws, the votes of that Century whoſe Tab- 
lets were equally divided, ſigniſied nothing; 
yet in trials of life aud death, if the Tablets 
ro and con were the ſame in number, the. 
perſon was actually acquitted 5. 


THE divifion of the people into Tribes, 
* Tabernaculum, . + Tabelle. 4 Hur. de Arte Pon. 


conſtituted at that time only three, yet as the 
ſtate increaſed in power, and the city in num 


ber of inhabitants, they roſe by degrees to 


five and thirty. For a long time after this- 
inſtitution, a Tribe ſignified no more than ſuch 
a ſpace of ground with its inhabitants. But at 


laſt the matter was quite altered, and a Tribe 
was no longer pars urbit but civitatis; not a 


uarter of the city, but a company of citizens - 

ing where they pleaſed. - This change was 
chiefly occaſioned by the original difference- 
between the Tribes in point-of honour. For- 
Romulus having committed all ſordid and me- 


chanickarts to the care of ſtrangers, ſlaves, and 
libertines, and reſerved the more honeſt la- 


bour of agriculture to the free- men and citi- 


zens, who by this active courſe of life might 
be prepared for martial ſervice; the Tribus 
Ruftice were for this reaſon eſteemed more 

| honourable than the UrZane: And now all: 


perſons eee getting into the 


more creditable diviſion, and there being ſe; . 


veral ways of accompliſhing their wiſhes, as - 
by adoption, by the power of the Cex/ors and 
the like; that Raftick Tribe which had moſt- 


worthy names in its roll, had the preference 
to all others, tho of the ſame general deno- 


mination. Hence all of the ſame great family, . 
bringing themſelves by degrees into the ſame 


Tribe, gave the name of their family to the 


Tribe they honoured; whereas at firſt, the 


generality of the Tribes did not borrow their 


names from perſons but from places |]. _ 
The firſt aſſembly of the Tribes we meet 
with, is about the year of Rome 263, conven'd 


by Sp. Sicinius, Tribune of the commons, upon-— 


account of the trial of Coriolanus. Soon after 
the Tribunes of the commons were ordered to 
be elected here: and at laſt all the inferior - 
magiſtrates and the collegiate priefts. The 

ſame Comitia ſerved for the enacting of laws + 
relating to war or peace, and all others pro - 
poſed by the Tribune and Plebeian officers, . 
tho they had not properly the name of Le- 


gec, bat Plebiſcita. They were generallys+ ß 


conven'd by the Fribuses of the commons; 
but the ſame privilege was allowed to all: 
the chief magiſtrates. | LIE 


F. Dionyſ. I. 7. | See Mr. Walker Fein p. 126. 
| ys 


— 
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of. The Roman Hiftory. Book J. 
Vear of Theſe regulations being made, the troops were no longer raiſed at ſo 
ROME many men each Tribe, nor were taxes levied at ſo much a head as for- 
Szxvivs merly; but every Century furniſhed ſo many men, and ſa much money; 
Turrrus and the firſt and richeſt Claſs, being more numerous in Centuries than all 
| King the reſt together, furniſhed of conſequence tnore men and more money for 
D. Hal. p. the publick ſervice. than the whole Roman ſtate beſides. However,, that 
224 225- ample amends, might be made this C/2/5 for the weight laid on it, Servius 
gave it in effect the whole authority in publick affairs, by aſſembling the 
Livy,B. 1. People in Comitia by Centuries, inſtead of Comilia by Curiæ. For the 
„Fates in the former being reckoned by Centuries; and the rich Claſ con- 
taining more Centuries than all the other five, had conſequently every 
thing at its "diſpoſal. The votes of this Claſs: were the firſt taken, fo 
that if the 98 Centurim happened to agree in opinion, or only 97 of 
them, the affair was determined, becauſe theſe made the majority of 
the 193 Centuries which compoſed the 6 Claſſes. There was very rarely 
any occaſion to go ſo low as the fourth Claſs. for a majority of votes. 
After this time the aſſemblies of the Curiæ were only held for the elec- 
tion of *the Flammes, and the chief Curid; and for ſome other matters of 
no great moment. Es LC e 
D. Hal. p. Ser did having eſtabliſhed this diſtinction among the citizens according 
3 to the cen, or valuation of their eſtates, commanded them to appear on 
appointed, under arms, and according to their. Clafſes and Centuries | 
Cenſeo to iti tlie G Martius, Which was a large plain field, lying without the 
l. city near the Tiher. It had been conſecrated by Romulus to the God Mars. 
Here, by che King's order, was made a ſolemn luſtration or expiatory ſacri- 
fice in the name of all the people. The facrifice conſiſted of a ſow, a ſheep 
and a bull; hence it took the name of Sucvetaurilia. The whole cere - 
mony was called Luftrum, à luendo, from paying, expiating, clearing, or 
perhaps from the Goddeſs Lua (fo named from the verb lo) to whom 
Servus is (aid to have built a temple, Sthie was invoked in all expiations. 
and when people made up their accounts and paid their debts. Becauſe of 
the continual: change of mens eſtates, it was ordered, that the Cenſus ſhould. 
be renewed every 5 Fears, and it being uſually cloſed by the Luſtrum, it 
was hence that this word came to ſignify that term of years. *Tis proba- 
ble, that the firſt” coined. money ever known in Rome. was ſtruck at this 


From 


time. The ſacrifices of the Luſtrum might perhaps lead Servius to ſtamp | 


the figures of the animals there flain on pieces of braſs of à certain weight. 


They were conſ ned to no place, and there © any candidate was found to have moſt Ta- 
Fore ſometimes we ind them held in the Co- blets for a magiſtracy, he was declared to be 
mitium ſometimes in the Campus Martius, deſigned or elefted by the preſident of the aſſem- 
and nom and then in the capitol. buy: And this they term'd renunciars ax 
The proceedings were in moſt reſpe&s an- Prætor, or the like : And that the laſt ſort o 
ſwerable to thoſe already deſcribed in the ac- the Comitia only could be held without the 
count of the other Comitia, and therefore conſent and approbation of the Senate, which 
need not be inſiſted on; only we may farther was neceſſary to the convening of the other 
abſerve of the Comitia in general, that when two *. - Kennet's Antiq. P. nap c. 26. 

3 DE 11 wha . * Dijonyſ. 1, 9. „5 . 


In is undoubted, that money was called Pecuxia, from the word Perus, i. e. Nerf et. | 69 
Cattle. | 1 ae | WY ROM E 3 i 


ſually admitted without diſtinction. He gave the Freed men their choice 118 
1 to return to their own countries, or continue at Rome. D. Hal. B.. 1 
Such ag choſe to continue there he divided into the four City Tribes. + P. 226. Fl $6 

8 | | 


F nature has made am diſtinttion. between ſlaves: and: ſuch as; are. barn free, 
.oug he. indeed to  okſerve: the order: ſhe has:eftabliſhed; and to druide thoſe from - 
th reſt.of. mankind whom: ſpe. has. ſeparated from thew-: bit if the placing ſome - 
ina flate inferior to others, be. owing to fortune only'; does its not became - your 
Wiſdom..to. refify , the: capriciaus . determinations: of a blind ' Goddeſs ?* Has this : 
Fortune, 4060. nem inſpires. you with. ſo. much - contempt" for men taken in war, 
Promiſed you. thai your. bappineſs. ſpall be perpetual ? Ars you. fure you and 
aur children ſball uninterrugicdly . enjoy this proſperity” which renders you ſq - 
hauabty.? Braus and illuſtrious. nations have been often ' known 10 experience j 
the viciſſitudes of the fortune of : wars Sucb. as baue play d the tyrant over | + 1 
OS had conquered have been: themſelves reduced 10 underge tyranny and x3 
oppreſſion, from them. in their turn, Ha- + inflances f | theſe unexpeed-* © 251 i 
reuaſutiont have tue in Greece, and. the barbarous nations? But to return | 
19 u Romans; . hew-. incon/iftent are our proceedings, «when we" refuſe the : 
rights-.of . citizens. to; thoſe. men, to whom-<ve- grant liberty? If your. ſlaves . 
Were: Vicigus, why.. did you (ſet. them free-?* Aud if "they were men , probity, . | | 
aby are they not to be incorporated in our tribes You have hitherto. admitted : WH 
lazs. bas drawn. 40: your city. And have you enquired whether-'their birth was i 
not, Slemiſbad by... the, ſlavery" of their fathers ? Why. then are yon influenced, — 
10, the ye F your. ſlaves,. & 1 -as _ n0-weight with - "999 | 
You againſt fugitives obo are utter firangers? In ſhort, if we muſt compleat © 11 
the; peepling , Rome, let. us fill it witb ſuch. as have fur the e . "al. 
breathed its. air from their infancy, ſuch. as education bas already made entirely | 
| Roman, and, whoſe. probity bas. ſhewn them worthy of recovering their liberty. | - 
The, publick. intereſt. invites yau..t0 this, and it is the: private intereft of every 
noble family that. it ſhould be done.” * 'The- more f your | freed-men you ſee -- 
mage , citizens of Rome, the. greater. credit and inſſence will: you have in our « 
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98 | The Roman Hiftory. Book 1. 
Near ef. Comitia. Grutitude will nat ſuffer them to refuſe you their ſufſſrages ; and 
ROME ur authority will increaſe in proportion to the number of your new clients. 
*Szxyzwws This diſcourſe entirely appeaſed the Senators, and they paſſed his inſtitu- 
Turrros tion into a law which ſubſiſted ever. after, 3 
— . VI. When Servius had thus eſtabliſhed order among the people, an 
D. Hal. B. encouraged the flaves to virtue, he came at laſt, from a love of the publick' 

+: Þ: good, to reform the Regal Power. 7 5 predeceſſors had reſerved to them - 

f elves the cognizance of all cauſes both publick and private. It is true, the 
Senate and People decided in publick affairs by their votes, but it was the 

King's buſineſs to draw up in form and re rt the matters that were to be 

laid before them: So chat in reality the w ole weight of the government 

lay upon the King.: and, be finding the duties of kee too woch dor 
one man to liſcharge hem as he. ought, transferred to other judges, 


choſen out of the Set 9 of hearing and deciding all private 
cauſes, excepting ſtate. crimes.; but he preſcribed to theſe judges certain 

rules and laws by which, they were ta proce ec... 

ip. 0 All theſe regulations at home being finiſhed, Servids Tullius then turn 
ed his thoughts abroad ; and he laid a ſcheme. for ſecuring more effectu 

Liv. B. x. ally the menen and. fidelity ;of. the. Latims and Sabines, by ſuch ſocial 
© +5 ties as ſhould he ſtrengt Fea by religion,. He ſummoned the ſeveral cities 
La nia their deputies to Rame. When they were 


to e 
fig) d ly and. \ *D 
with the. Latiues, 


| Liv. c. 46. fierceneſs of her,huſband, and to divert him from all criminal entefprizes; 
while her younger ſiſter, a very fury of a woman, was ever urging the 


5 a * indolent 


* 


indolent and droniſh huſband. Similitude of temper and manners form- Year of 
ed by degrees a great intimacy between her and Targuin. At length ſhe KO ME 
propoſed to him nothing leſs than the murdering her father, ſiſter, and g&&vws 
huſhand, that they two might meet and aſcend the throne together; and Tous: 
their converſation on this head ended in their anticipating the pleaſures of * a 
an inceſtuous marriage. Shortly after they contrived the poiſoning, he of - 
bis- wife, ſhe of her huſdand 3 and then impudently aſked the King's and' 

ueen's conſent to their marriage. Servius and 'Tarquinia, though they 
did not give it, were ſilent, through too much indulgence for a daughter, 
in whom now was their only hope of poſterity. Theſe criminal nuptials 
were followed by intrigues againſt the King. The Patricians, apprehenſive. 
of the King's deſigns. in favour of the people, were many of them-caſily 
brought over to favour the pretenfions of Tarquin; and, by the help. of 
money, he gained alſo great numbers of the poorer citizens to his, intereſt. 


d, A o * 


Servius, being informed of what was doing, had frequent conferences. in D. Hal. B. 
private with his ſon in-law and daughter, to perſuade them by reaſon to ++ P. 2354- 
deſiſt from ſuch proceedings, and to wait for the king om, till his death : | 
But Targuiz and Tullia loved violent meaſures, and to make a noiſe z 
they deſpiſed the counſels of the King, and refölved to lay their preten- 
ſions before the Senate. So that the affair came to à formal proceſs; and 
Ser dius was obliged to ſummon the Senate to hear it. | Tarquzn reproached 
his father-in-law; that he had placed himſelf upon the throne, without 
ſuffering a previous Interregnum ; that he had bought the votes of the peo- 
ple, and had deſpiſed the ſuffrages of the Senate. He then urged his own- 
right of inheritance to the kingdom, and the injuſtice of Seryzus (who was 
only his tutor) in keeping [poſſeſſion of it, when he himſelf was of an 
age to govern, To this Servius anſwered, that he had not been intruſted | 
with the Regal Authority under an obligation to preſerve it for his pupils, p. 236, & 
but to ſecure their lives againſt the ſons of Anus; who, if there could be 1:4- 
an hereditary right to the ſcepter, had a much better one then the grand - 
ſons of the late King, who muſt himſelf have been an\uſurper, Take your- 
choice, ſaid he, either to lay afide all hopes of reigning till after I rug eg 
or to ſubmit from this inſtant to obey the murtterers of your grandfather. But T 
am ſurprized, that there ſhould be any among” you, Fathers, who would join 
with this man in endeavouring to. detbrone me. © What injuſtice bavg I dene 
you? Is there any violence, any oppreſſion, any one tyrannical ads you, can ac- 
cuſe me r? No. But perbaps I am too proud and arrogant;\ Which. of 
your former Kings ever ſbewed that moderation in the exerciſe of power 
which I bave done? Have I not treated the citizens as a tender father his: 
children? Have I not relinquiſhed ſome part of the Regal Authority to you, 
and remitted. all private cauſes to your cognizance and judgment'? You bave- 
nothing to accuſe me of hut my kindneſs to-the people. This is my only crime, 
and with regard 10 this, I have often juftified myſelf to you. But is is, needleſs: .. 
#0. mention theſe things at preſent. If this Tarquin ſeems. eo you-, better- 
qualified to govern, I will not envy the flate a better prince. than I am. DÞD 
received the kingdom from the people; to them I will reſtore it; and will en- 

8 | O 2 | deavoury 
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Sixth -- WM the battle had foughts the victories he hd won, and 
ing. ei 1 he, had obtained (And.chen:paſſed: onto the wholſome in- 
* of which he had been the author! The people repeated their 
anſes yppn the mp N every: section nf Ser vinr9 and were a great 
& in ſuſpencgrinot knowing to wmbiatithiadongipreamible wnded!:- Pill, 
lter an exact numνI of, Alb the benefits for which the public was 
I | went, . HaeS: at rupan fun r 24  compett- 


I na, 5 eb e e eee of the pubiick: He 
pretend that 1 bim, and 1b ar you 
| hatin ——— Cant you; bear this ir me 
SH phatilto>be called" in queftton *" As" 
— wks -adinnftrationtbave made you” weary" of me, 
baue mide! hin "more 20019hj 70 reign; I confent 
Bat vou, wes xreritiei from: qu b T4 not think 
| - myſelf; ir 45 3 — Im iyours\\cand40'y 3 rberefore” IT 
| | | ; They Sh enge chaſec warden be would have immediately left the 
| 4-2 unal, bus. the people ſtopped him ; they alf criecꝭ our to him e to 
| yield the,throne,.39 other, And famidſt i tllrir: rDUnfuſed noiſes,” theſe 
| | ds were! ile heard, Let Tarquin: periſbg Abt be die, let' ur Bü. bim! 
| . This e the: proud Prince, i and he retired to his houſe im 
20 ra ha the: King: war conducted back 20 his palace withy the 
cons of the,people; . kya. eee DANS ITT. TO 
1 1H... ANDynans Tagen Gadiag the in r uc of vldent u N 
ſures, ages A -_ Pact; By Gsreffes and \ſubrmitſion"he entirely regained? 
ka a gfav and dulled him into an bie ſecuriey“ Franquil- 
reer bexr ed vin\the- royal family; but ir 
48 not ang before th cruel: Vin put an end ce Jo reflect that 
Ter ak argigaer ac eder tua Kings) of Rom ſucte oe ly; and that 
—— a n daugliter, was not able co make one, were ſuch afflicx- 
ugheę u Mud ahowhernocepoſe: Shu fnbeiech her Hüfband grown 
1s and inſenſihle, Gouphratea am eee and Tndited hit“ 
2 8 ieh S ſerve umbition I bog to hade found 
. . in ten mat en, dn, Tarquin - un bad var have fh hope 
for a kingdoms F tbou art Ns enn thou I married} ni, ral 
thee: King as: well as bufbart, Route ue, Thou Baff no nerd At ey grund 
Jatber. io come from Cotinth ar Tarquinii- vo \ferk 2 kingdom. Thy houfhold 
Gods, abe Gods of thycountry, 1he ral palurr; the bexul throm"in"that patart; = 
* name * Tarquiny Frente — 9 Bur if hw ar" unioved 
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all this, why Ki the 423 05 the epo ation, f. the. Peep et Why doft thou S 
15 them to regard thee as a man of. 4 princely fo 12 05 coward, get tb * 0 ME 
2 10 ee or A 5 thou e we in ibee 0 n 8 14 than 1255 Zea. 


King, 


Sen al citizens were 15 the Fa 5 to eter in 59 5 17 a — 
hich L Sol People - its' 3 royal 12 8 Nn ag N. the 5 


$a 


From. thence 15 ſent gi ve ro * Ta gs them, in | King, 
Targiin's name, to K i ng FN ay 1 then advanced wich 


which of were e hs res part 150 them Se Servius; 
dead, Fe Targhtin aſſumed the t FE the functions of King; and no, 
one durſt. eep away from the 2 y for fear his! abs nee, in the be- 

go of a . ſhould be mage a 25 ben the Senate 5 were got 
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eee 3 
0 all he TE 775 5 nobles. 1 1 ; and bad 1 the Oenlus for 


. LEE , e ee 244 
Fo Wie fe was \ on ag Saks; T ae appeared; He ad. I . 
idformed of the par his ſon · in- lau was: acting in the Senate, and imme- . 
diately haſted thither with- but few attendants, . and with more boldneſs | 
than diſcretion... oon, as he beheld. 7; ar gui on the throne, he cried 

t at a Viſtance, and with a loud voice What is it, "thou moſt flagitions of c. 48. 

men, "that, has made #bee thus oudacions te convene the Sænatr, and take Pin 
of my throne, while I am alive 1c is thy impudence, Servius, replied Tar- 

t, is thy, iniquity, 1. T. fill the place of. my grandfather, "which thy vile- 
Eu was not aſhamed to up. Ms a King's gfandfon or b flave ſbe more 
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102 The Roman Hifry, Book F. 
Year of wert hy $0 inherit bis kingdom ? A ſlave that bas been too long , ſuffered, licen- 


N tion to imſult bit maſers? "Theſe words threw the old King into a tranſ- 


port of paſſion, which made him raſhly. give way to the motiens of his: 
SBAWu,i courage without conſidering Bis rength. He drew near, the throne to 
204H95 pull Targuin gown from it. This raiſed a great-ſhour in the aſſembly, and. 
ng. 1, thepeople-crowded' into the temple; but no body ventured to part the tw a 


1 * . ; 


ties; being more ſtrong and vigorous, "ſized the old man by the waiſt,. 

and hurrying him throvglh the temple, threw him down from the top of, 

the ſteps into the Forum. The King; grievoully hurt and covered with. 

blood, raiſed himſelf up with forme difficulty, but all, his friends had de- 

ſerted him; only rw O or three of the people, touched with compaſſion, lent, 

him their arms to lead him to his palace. As they, were ſlowly trailing him, 

D. Hal. p. along, che cruel Tallia i; pet ne Forum, She had come haſtily in her, 
24> Ccharior, upon the report the had heard of What paſſed in the Senate. .She: 
found her huſband on the top of the ſteps of the temple, and, being tranſ- 
ported with joy, was the firft who ſaluted him King; and her example was. 
immediately followed by the Senators of  Tarquin's party. She then took. 

her huſband afide, and ſuggiſted to him the thought of not leaving his work. 
imperfect; upon which he inſtantly diſpatched ſome ef his domeſticks, to. 
overtake the qld. King and deprive him of his ſmall. temains of life. 

Bn the orders given for the parricide, mounted her. 

chariot again ith an air ene ene The way to her houſe 
was throng whattow ſired: called Ficus Cyprius*, or the good ſtreet. Ex- 
tended Acts it lay the King's body, Which was {till panting, | The cha- 


— 
* 


rioteer Perceſved it, and being ſtruck with horror, checked bis horſes and 
made a top. h d t you go en? cried Tullia to him. M bat is. it that. 
Acht you'? The chationeer turned about to. her, alas! faid he, it is the: 
body of the King your father. At thele words Tullia catching. up a, ſtool 
which was inthe chariot, and throwing, it at his head, Go on, villain, 
ſhe cried, gre you afraid ee over a dead corps? The charioteer obeyed; 
even the elearhs of the inkuman daughter. And from hence the ſtreet was. 
called evet after Vicus Scelkratus, the wicked ſtreet. TOA 


* * 


802 r 2 a 4 3 8 l 
Such was the deplötable end of Servius, a Prince of fo excellent a con- 


X. r. e. 48. duct, ſays Livy, that even a good ſucceſſor, a reaſonable King, would have 


found it difficult to emulatꝭ him. He ſubdbed all the enemies of Roe, 
and never made it his buſineſs to ereate her new. ones. He did not con- 
ques merely for the" fake of glory; he rated the value of his conqueſts. 
only by cheir tandeney to the publick good. One in eg bot Peer. 
the ambition of obtaining another. He made Rome more formidable, by 85 
twenty years af peace, than his predeceſſors had done by many victories, and 
tts ſacking of a: hundred cities. He introduced order in the Militia, and 
publick revenues ;. he rectified the confuſion of the aſſemblies of the Peo- 
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. OP ing 0 Harte, who had inhabited this quarter, geod or 
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le; he extended the ji uriſdidtion: of. 45 Senafe, and yet kept its aurha- Veit ff. i 4 
157 within due bounds,, He. diſtinguiſhes, the rich, 125 — make them 31. it 1 
bear the heavieſt . burdens; and; he caſed; the poor, that he might keep 1 
them contented, 554 yichour murmauringy aer inferiority. In a word, 'SERVIUS . 1 j it i 
he was beloved. by the. Fe ple. eſtegmed eſtegmed bythe Patiricians;; and perhaps re | 1 "i 
_—_ Navy bad bo, no Fo 95 „he. pl, have dect the alfestions of King. Hg 

is own family y-four year 9 after he had reigned. vt oF 
forty- four. * Is... uin eget wh 90 15 0 ſuah abſ 5 O be —— 55 8 2. 1 1 
for him, leſt it ehe calign, a dangerous, qammotion among the people, | | "3" 8 
Tarquinia conveyed the 1 0 of 2 5 r privately: by night to his 4 "oh 
tomb; and the night; died herſeli; but whether of grief, e 
or by her own hands Age 1 9 nels; P61 Tülllal is uncertain: The: 1 
veneration the Fe the cemory e ſeems to have placed 8 19 il 
hint among the Gods, 1 6,flayes, angnallx celebrated his feltival in he off 
temple of Diana ee, on cheaten he Jef his Bree oo boil wo go 1 

n Alg! s 1 12 A ut Doi onw Tut 11 8 Nr 5910. | 1 
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FVV i 
"Bag ar "Of FR TONE ack Ke eee. i 
Turnus Herd us. ak 2 e cia H the. the - 3 h 
fitution of the FRE Lari, "Targuin. 2 Latines 44. WH 

feats the Volſci and ſubdues the 'Sabines,” . 1 4e fes MAY ON. : 4 1 

Sewers and Cixtus Maximus 47 Rome, 5. v wh the WY. 

1 a Auen. an d"the truel ' trata 5 to berely þ, FE. BY To | vn 

The if de Rn cibił law. T arq Juin a e om 3 % 7 3 of 

. Caprrestnts:!''$. V. He ſends Two . 5 fene i th Bryt baf? 410 ſult, | "$88 

the oracle ut Delphos. F. VI. 777 rape of 1 res 15 K arguins.. | 018 
are damjbes, and a CoMMONwWE LTH. "ehablj ed. 4 R Rome. 3 Bae, dab Wh. 
A093 001K 9 $4.3; (BY 

e t a boog 6 Nay9 aint N VSI 1a | 4 i 
E the feven, Kivga, WhO eee governed..Romez/only the four Fra of i 7 
| Arft em to have, aſcended. the throne by Ebel pedple's! free choice; © . gd oy "FD 
according to the ori inal. conſtitution of the State! The eldet Tar — 1 

( (aiſtingüimned after this time by the ſurname of Friſusb had indeed the T argu Wl || 
voices both of the Curie and of the Senate for hisqelevatian ; but; As he gin 1 
bought theſe 7 85 he in reality bought the kingdom: His ſucceffor King. 1 
Ser dius Tullius & hough h is merit entitled; him to it) may be "9.6.4 . bl 
artfully ſtole i it: and as for, the preſent Targuin, the laſt of the Raman Kings, 1 vi 
he ſeized upon it as his property, his undoubted right by inheritance." 1 
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He who had ſo often reproached his predeceſſor” with: uſurpation, fon 
his want of a legal 2 to the government, diſdained any other | iT 
title * 1 2 
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R —— 38 2 Ul. ee e d chen Acquired, by 
—— tf hewhole ſeries of this Prince's- {was ſuitable to the manne 
T his-acceſfion to-rhe'chrone. ! Sue dat 16 Ha e N Mae te 


Eg. Proud.” He communicated: bea © tate” eicher to Senate 6) or "Prop ler 
| of” ſoldiers, partly 8 to- 
Tg. guard e perſon aud tos erkete his f _— Fig we proceedings were, by. 
enn. x: — gps e ppreſſon, the oppre d 

c. 49. 23 or int _ eh oy Wer diſpert 
ce Et jodge of the Accy 1 0 2 | 


5 14 tter he rant ga 


P- 245> —— — by ww ans be o früpi In e Targuin cartied- 

34% "his wary” i ſuelexecfs. that che 1 the 45 went = a volun- 

tary bani e & Hs chiicky and àbakice. The Peo- 

pleß who had refeicech ub firſt to ſce the Senate humbled, were now in their 

2 — N Wit W 1: the. dre in their favour: 

Eper Were. ct 7 pay the ſame. Mass as. the 

un, 8 80 u 0: Fe citiaeps into eier and. 
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ven for diwerlie d And rectiations 


| ang ſenſe That he's b orders of men ina tate could- 


Pere Rog, without uniting agaioſt, the op „ turn- 
ed is — to Ban foreigners: to flis merck, Ang to ee he mar- 


ried his daughter to OZauius Mamilius, a man of .brayery and — 


* . in wut, „ ee any among the 


Mamis proceved 5 14% many friends of the chief perſons of 
TLumumf bur Turgi had” Tike ö have e hem ply his haughty be- 
haviour. He 22 the Lahn to convene a national Council at Fe- 


remtinum, where he would mert on a day appointed by himſelf. 15 
deputies cane and N e de A8 red 51 a; HY ED 
2 ˙— eN payoers, De. 
aſſembiy grew im patient und I riZing e 
— Was Nalbus of Man t 1 1550 2 — 

— en Tur he nüt the Ptoud. 7 fp can hear eater in- 
lance vf a gk rg B ror With the while 2 nation td pun bither 
the Latine Obleff96 mer kin ant ot 1 5 1 ld} if? "Daibileſs be moon, 

10 put our patiente 10 ne Yoſt; nd b fiel Wy wer of bearing 55 inſul Is, 
dor far "bt ung oppre ut when de bal Thor ander 2 len 2 25 1 ad- 


tte YOUR dal HD 6 nee v4, . vice 


fad 


ind Tarquin a 4% cratl and 


for a ſon-in-law," and here. is the. ſourts. of. \ bis malice. 


Chap. II. The Regal State“ 1089 


vjce may have any weight with you,. let us retars home and ttke ns more notices Year of 
of the aſſembly: day than be who appbinted it. But Mamilius roſe up and ex- 1 
cuſed his father. in. law, by imputing his abſence td ſome unforeſeen and Taxquin 
urgent affairs which hindered his coming, and he prevailed to have the II. 
council adjourned to the next day*, Then Targuin appearcd; nd being Eg: 
put in mind by thoſe who were near him to make ſome excuſe to the BA 


tines for having diſappointed them the day before, I was H2dgedy; ſaic hee 


very coldly, in making up @ difſerence between @ | father and bis fan. all: 
differences, (briſkly anſwered. Herdonint) there il none Tequirts fo tele im 
and fo few words to compoſe 1. 'There needs ny to tell the fon, that if be do Livy, B. 2. 
not obey his father ſome dreadful miſchief will befall him. This beginning © 50. 

did not pleaſe Targuin, but he concealed his reſentment for the preſent, 

and proceeded to tell the aſſembly, chat his deſign in calling them · toge· 

ther was to claim his right of commanding the Latiue armies, 3 right 

which he derived by inheritance from his grandfather 4 but which he de- 

ſired might be confirmed to him by them. Theſe words were ſcarce ended, 

when  Herdomus ſtepping forth into the midſt of the-afſembly, with great 

warmth renewed his invectives againſt the King and oppoſed his demand.” ' 

24 lad he, does Tarquin the Proud pratend #9 an hereditary right to D. Hal. 
govern us ? Netds there any ſtronger prov, than fuchs claim, af the iajuftite * © 
and wickedueſe of bim who' makes ir? Was it then a achten en the treaties = 

we made with bis grandfather, bat mme ſhould be alias to bis poſterity #' 

Was this the meaning” of the voluntary and temporary conceſſion ane made 10 

him ? Tartuin employs the ſame pretence: of hereditary wright agg, s, 1vbich- 

be bas improved to the ruin of Rome. Latines, if. yau rar len dh dirs, your- 

Lauery is as. certain. as. that .of the Romans. | Aid al it be $26 euere, 


= 


| His cum ſubjetts have Beem ſome of them murdered. by lam.-.obers-hatifhed-theiv. 


country, others fiript. of their ęſt ares; the very beſt among the; Romang have 
been thus "treated, and all in . are deprived of Jiherty«.\\ Will ftrangers- 
7 covelous maſter © Fudge of ebe fais you art 
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ta expe? by that of Rome. 


_ + Tarquin'was diſconterted by the boldnels of this orator, -andQUefared tar 


the aſſembly might ſir again the foflowing day, when he promiſed to give 


an anfwer to the ãnvectives of Herdimius In tige mean time he corrupt- 


ed ſome: of Herdonius's domeſticks, ang engaged them to hide a great 
quantity of arms in their maſter's baggage. The next morning entering 
the aſſembly with an air of confidence, 125 told them that one word was 
ſufficient to deſtroy all the calumnies ö Herden. Jy reatity The added) p. 249. 
MS. IT TEENS NTT SN VO TE IE IRS Ro re 
my accuſer has himſelf” ac, , ' Were fh u penſon al be-repreſonts me; 
ron be” have fought an alliante with me? Re kurngſtiy ſolitittd me fo gtd 
him my daughter in marriage; but for good reaſons I refuſed. 10 accept lim 

0, | bes Hut #his is #0 time io 
enter further into my juſtification. "Your own intereſts, pour om ſafety, your Livy,c. fr: 
liberties and lives demand "at preſent all your: attention. He then accuſed | 


85 r FIT? TY 15 n $$ TS — „ 1 8 IFRS 1 . $1 122 e oF 
* Livy ſays, B. 1. c. 50. That the aſſembly. was formed early in the" morning, and 


that Targuin arrived the evening of the ſame day: 
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106 4 Roman Hiſtory. Book: E. 
| — his adverfary of having laid a plet to cut off all 9 prefent,. 


and to uſurp; a tyranny over the'Zaiine' cities; and, as a proof of this, 


Ta Fm he informed them of the arms in Herdemus's b 286. An accufation of 
to ſuch importance” threw all the n right, except the accuſed, 
ama Who Knowing ME: of thoſe arms, and believing that his innocence- 
ITT N quickly appear ee o might be'fearched ;. declaring: 
ger ee . his togſeift g be 
: the brite, Pr Ges Hue: e gly an examination was. 
Feral 187 the ärtnd being found and bought into the aflembly, it put 
the D Deputies into ſüch n rage, chat, without ſuffering Herdopins: to make 


Bis defence; they immediately ſentemest him te, be thrown into a baſon - 
At the head of the. e ae herd e hurdle being laid upom 
"© hits and, ee the hurdle, he was: preſſed down inta the 
LT; Water and) 0 / * TE, 580121 2002" ** 1 N J+# Ick FDC F Die 
. I. 8 i of of un enewy* ves ner che only advantage Tar 
gui drew Fri: this? monftrous tregeliery : The Latium looked upon him: 


as their deliveter,, newed the vieaty! made with. his grandfather, and de- 

; clared the Ning olf Rome: Getiaral die Laim armies And, ſoon after 
| Hal- B. «this, the: ne, and ts: Cumon of the Fol 

Fas pen the eite kern e 


tion, erected a 


. and peed 


E Mol; war called Ferie La. 


- puries;. fron fo many. cities, forming that Lane affociation, Which, in Af 
| 8 "was this beſt part of ee eee nine: 
' vhan all the reſt of laß te rhe/conqueſt of the: Cord. 


thiol + rl 
be 1055 Faile bis army vpon the foot of Servi*'s-diviſion ef the Ronnie: 
| by Eee, tor Gere dhe allies-any. longer a ſeparate corps. Not 
0 — [confident in che fidelity; of hi Rimens, he choſe only a 
| Fr ome ee, Wien us he could moſt depend on, and blended 
them with the „ in the ſame" The inhabitants of Saeſſa : 
| Pometia, one f e moſt flouriſhing: — the Voz, having commit-- 
ted ſome depredativns-on- the Latines, Tarquin. laid hoid of this 


parts t begins the war...” He Yofeated thein army, took. their city. by ſtorm; and 


towards: the — of e the pts of; 


es (13 DHS . 
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ley, if che fact, alledged in. 


, entire into a league wich · 
cal confaderaces ADS: 


3 i e e dend en a hill near i he roins: ; 


— — and tlie . —. for. 


gave the plunder of it n free” -booty to the ſoldiers, reſerving only the 


OE 


Chap. VIII. Ae Regil state. | 107 
He then turned his arms againſt. the Sabings, Whg had divideg all thelr Year of 


forces into two bodies, and poſted' them, one near Eretum, the, other near & O 
Fidene. By his maſterly conduct, he entirely defeated both -armies, and Takguin 
made the whole Sabine nation tributary. und it is probabſe, that the 
King at this time decreed himſelf two triumphs, one for his victory. over Rare 1 
the Folſci, the other for having ſubdued, the, Sabines... Faſt, Cap. —_ 
pon his return to Name, he ſet the people at work" to, Laich che g com- der. 11 
mon ſewers, and the great Circus, - Ne thought an idle populacę, who 
did not love their Prince, dangerous, The artificers were likewiſe taken 
out of their ſhops, and obliged to, painful drudgeries, with, ſhort allow- 
.ance : but by theſe, vexatious tnethads he brought, 9 perfection thoſe two 1 
ruRures which his grandfather had begun, my Wer ts i 
F. III. IN the mean while, 2 greate num er cg denten Patriciant, CCXXXV Nb 
| "ao fled from their own city, took refuge at Gabi, à city of Lotiun, about COTLE 1 
100 furlongs from Rome in the way to Fræueſs ; And the iphahitants being v. Hal. p. 
touched with compaſſion to ſee fo. mapy conſiderable perſons, under perſe- 83 
cution, reſolved to make themſelves parties in the quarrel, and begin a war 
with the King of Rome. T. arquin was. informed of .t arations to take 
the field, > ſuſpecting againſt whom they) were ge 1855 r 
digious bulwark (much boaſted of in after-ages) to Cover the..c1 ty, on 5185 
of Gabii. This war between che Romgns. and the ; ed yen 
Jeans, with. wo ſucceſs; W 15 55 and o ma on both 
des, being a hindrance to all ſowing a ; uced- at | A 
ſcarcity fr ad It was chiefly felt at e wick 50 5 Fo "vere 8 995 p. 254K 
by the people, that they 1 5 125 9 hatred of their neighbe ks if 
them, but to the King; and 1 4 N OX OY Liv. B. 2. 1 
and theſe Hiſcopgetia wer omen 5 y.cmiffari 925 from che les 755 c. 53. | ORE | 
Targquin beit rplexed by the 1 30 1 gende to | : 4. 
2 general ſec Fond WO: n Sextus Tar quinius probed Ap pferd with | 


him, put in practice an. \ cxpeen equids art and. he fo te- 7 | 
ducing Gabii. He pre d to be upon very ll 1515 55 EY —— and 
-openly. inveighed 480 5 him as. a rant, . Who ha even for 


his own children; upon Which the Rig ace { 0 
in the Forum as a 8 This 2 of 85 « i wa i 
father, were reported at Gali by tru [PE ſons; fo ier r. In Þ! 1 

"who by. artful Benden made the Gehen very gelirous to F fo bY 

among them. Accordingly a Tecret OG 05 Was ſet on foot 4 + 5 1 
Lend, and Sextus, was'at Sth prevailed with ee e ae af t A 
:Gabini, they giving him their ſolemn, promiſe never to wer. him up to 

bis father, on any pretence whatſoever. _ .. | WS 

When he was come: to Gubii, his whole kalk, both. inipublick © ny 

wake Rapport the tyra tyranny oft 1 ting: of None; and he a be 201 D. H. ibid. 1 

Actions to. his diſcour No ene emy Y r- Li e. 1 

_ «prifing. He —— E ae bee 7 — N 1% 

doaded-with | ſpoils his father. contriving'to' gain him honour, b 25 
9 him weak parties we mu „ be 
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e this means, . be 588 at 983 2 to Wl, a a high 2 of credir wh 


#*  & i ; 


| abe „ Sextus underſtood 

| poppe 7915 are 5 Gaia pretended to have diſcovered a plot to 

_ deliver bim up to bis father. people in a ra reſſed him to declare 
the 8 and ind moo cc he 0 Al them, as it were, to 


N bio. Le rig A. \ Whoſe merit had : 


5 5 5 5 to, Sixt muted. 4 0 care wo diſtoveri ing his Wenn 
Plices, and Ry 8 8 1 0 Upon this he ordtred the city 
gates: do be mur, and Afficers imo febery quafter of it, to eur off the 

bong the: inent wen, and flower of the Nobilit ifs without mercy. 

| 2 inthe midi ef the deſolation and canfufion,” cauſed: by this 'dreai 

ful maſſacre, he © 2 7 the gates to his father, to whom” he had 7 
WD Wo of; Gelten aud Tarquis entered the "eiry with all the 
©" price we, 554 A 200 23 Stets | 
—_— 7. de than thts thus wall; it! the merey :6f ue 
. Tyrant, 5 ut hey fell into the ber depths of deſpair, and there was no 
ex which they did not e iy ot to ſuffer. However, their misfortunes 
were not fo fe as their fears. T: arquin upon this occafion conſulted 


p. 27 99977 more than his revenge Not one ef the citizens was put to 


arhby-þ 992 — 1 "He granted them life; Hberty, ahi Perce and even. 


—_ Feder the cles. of .w n it was ra- 
| che woe ap LN "01 on. 4 ſhietd 1 the: Aſs of e ſacrificed an 


Het treaty was Jet to be ſcen at Rowe in Auguſt Fre 
> bia ſons at 3 dif 


att of 7 "rained politicks to deep hit 
be | 05, e Sextus there ore. in ee and made him King 
6 ig em: an us and Aris nes Under 
4 i * 2 * 100 del 14 r 00 ig 25 — 
> bat 10 D 370 OUR 55 on” PRIES 
yet *£ 5 5 N 5 mit 83 + 7 £3058 \ 03, 9 + - Was 
a prope er, Bu «6 camber een 
5 ON T5 3 =: get 15 0 am ultitude who were inclined, to 
ap Gl. FER \ 6x 66 rar on the SAD .of * 
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e (onto — — -@. certain quantity of land 
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was to build a city at Signia, and the other at Circæum, a R on the Year of FE | "= 
ſhore of the Tyrrhene ſea, and both theſe to keep the Volſci in aw. ROME | jp 


F. IV. TARQUIN 'now enjoyed a pom peace at "Rome vdi6 Tanga 
Romans were become accuſtomed to the yoke of an imperious maſtery” agd'. ith” 
the weight of oppreſſion made them ſilent. It was at this time that aman- King. 5 
known woman appeared at court, loaded with nine volumes, which ſhe P. Hal. B. 
offered to ſell, but at a very conſiderable pride. Targuin refuling to give + P. 257 
it, ſhe withdrew and burnt three of the nine. Some time After the? fe. 
turned to court, and ogg the fame price for the remaining ſix. This 
made her look d upon as a mad woman, and ſne Was driven away ' With 
ſcorn. Nevertheleſs having burnt the half of what were left, ſhe came 
a third time, and demanded, for the remaining three, che ſame price 
which ſhe had aſked for the whole nine. {Fhemnovelty df Tuck: a proceed. 
ing made Tarquin curious to haue the bdohs examined The Len _ 
therefore into the hands of the Augur ho fiùding hem to be the ora 
cles of the Sybil of Cumæ, declared them to be an invaluable: tteaſure. 
Upon this the woman was paid the ſum ſhe demanded, ant he ſoon af 
ter diſappeared, having firſt exhorted the Raman to preſer ve her books 
with care. They ſoon began to be religiouſly reſpectet iat Rome Turi p. 266. 
gui appointed two perſons of diſtinction -, 10 be guardiang of chem. 
Theſe; were ſtyled Duumviri. When the t z0fHοννj Ohe 
was built, the books were locked up there in a vault; ind were afterwards 
burnt with! the temple itſelf. 21% 0 £2382. 2 DIADGO af v16Rsm lot 
It was alſo in this . arquin's time, that thergoribrenid;hil Daw had its 
riſe among the Romans. One Papirius, a Senator o U alt Xhe1 
layys made by the Kingz into one body; which was ccdlled the Popirlan 
. 128 aw, 31963 Dis (isch to 880 DNowol-ant oat {12} yailt 30d gong TT 
415} 27 1 1 6 15 1 ird OJ Dag: x9. 390 bib Vi doi No 
2 +} Dy + wry preot eon es 18979 Oo 10 919w 
| pore, And te amber of families ientfroa/ whemthe: Roman armie s Had been deft 26622 
Rome was — | [ed to the quantity of, or when, avy of thoſy, e appeared, 
ground which Was to be given them. The ach, VEE: ith 39, Pome þ 5 85 
perfon ſors . nee, an etuß 48 5 
Endes nor houſes, either in vity or d, Abe ebe bier 
2 V. They marched to the place of their - beaſt; Then th DA ri . 


i in order of battle. There putting e e 55 
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they either built them a city themſelves, or commande N pe baoks of. 
poſteſon of one already built, which hey þ reſided ov — 8 
wa 158 empty for them. Here they Hved a- Wh 5 hi 10 "appomn ted, t wg 


a the Raman laws, N e the wrath of 'Heaverf. * Abd laſtly, 4 hey or- 
2 


be right of ſuffrage the t dite the hogs 
Comitia. Nor could 25 1204 70 Fs any 2 r a Ih 2 Lone life, and 5 f 


in the Commonwealth, 9 ya a- were exempted from taxes, as well as from | Th 4 
gain made citizens of Rome. & Civil and military employments...This prof | 1 
Theſe officers were afterwards increaſed” "magiſtracy Sele till the time of SOR | 

to 10 (Decemwiri,) and then to 15 (Qin DPeodeffus, when, 1 it Was s,abol! iſhed w kv 90 
91 ee G & ' 


decemviri.) It was their bufinefs to confult the reſt ot the Roma F1 
$billint books, whenever the Senite*thoug bt > Some Feng thi 7 ws work, d 15 
it proper: But recourſe was had to them, not continue. long in ul 87 fince tt jelaws of the 
in rimes only of publick diftreſs ; as when Kings did not W g in . 
Aa ne NN threatened the ſtate, were aboliſhed with the regal Toner 
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-D. Hal. B. Nome continuing in peace, Taru laid hold of the opportunity to carry 
$297 on the magnificent work his grandfather kad begun, the temple of the- 
Fear of. Capitol. The money neceſſary for .it had been laid by ever ſince the tak- 


ROME ing of Sugſa Pometia. He hired. archktects and fkilful workmen from 


Tae Helruria; and as to the laborious part, he made his ſubjects the drudges, 


II. as he had often done before; but as this was a religious undertaking, they 
Nw. aſſiſted-in. carrying it one with more chearfulneſs than uſual, | 
P. 264 8, V. WHILE Targuin and the Romans, were thus employed, a dreadful | 
plague raped in Rome; and this with fame other extraordinary events made 
1 boch 40 impreſnon ypon. his ming, that he refolved to ſend his ſons Tiras and 
e ee Delphi upon the cauſe and cure of the con- 
tagion. The. Princes prepared magnificent preſents for Apollo; and Junius 
Brutus, (the counterfeit idiot) being to attend them for their amuſement 
in che Jourgey, .refolyed. ta carry his offering too, The preſent he choſe 
for the God was; an elder-ſtick, and this was matter of diverſion to the 
whole court. However, as be knew: that the Gods of thoſe times, or 
their. miniſters, Were much affected with valuable offerings, he had the 


C. 56 


K incloſe a rod of gold in his ftick, without any body's know- = 


* 2 : 


ledge.” And thus it was a true emblem of his own mind and conduct, 


* 


e eee 23 eee 213% no eee 5 | 
ibis opinion pogbt to nin un juſt the raiſing a ſtructure to the honour of thoſe 
pre nj pooh e laws chat Gele "Gods, who were the authors of fo glorious a 
_ he moſdtchick Nate wert aboffiſtied after the deſtiny. Accordingly the foundations of it, 
Dh, Rave Ag" a, Republick, But the laws of -almoſt a ſquare form; for it-was. but. fif- 
* hy 98 ood p ty ing gheral, ſuch teen feet longer than it was broad. It is 
as 50 ms ervrus Tullips Concerning com- reckoned to Fare been two hundred feet 
meide contract the Tera; and the Layfra, broad, and about two hundred and fifteen 
always hontinued in forch It may likewiſe! feet long. The front of this great buildin 
he ee de yrs of Romalg, mar as to the oh, thas Bes. ire 
EG er Kings were N 91 ever PFalatiuns and the Forum Romanum. An hun- 
* e 


id gthe 5 Falatin he Per 
eontlnjied to b, Ad were, the dred ſteps led up to it from the Forum, which 
of the N ,. C. N R. were divided at certain diſtances, by large 
Thie temple of Fap . e was ſi- half. paces, or landing - places, to give thoſe 
Auäate e the bill arpeius,” which who went up time to breathe, before they 
had_been long fince made a part of Raue. came N che hill, and the foot of 
Ne of bt of the new name of Capitol, the . Portico. This front conſiſted of three 
ven to this Hill is by hiſtorians faid to be rows of pillars; and the two ſides of the tem- 
dis, As the workmen were digging the ple were adorned with a Perifyle, conſiſting 
foundations, ot leveling the Area of the tem- of a double row of pillars. It was, fn alter 
ple of Jupiter, they are ſaid to have found, ages, burnt down more than once; and 'the 
very deep in dne earth, the head of a man, Romans always rebuilt it, ſtill preſerving the 
whoſe! feature were preſerved entire, and ſame proportions: till at laſt, the ember 
the blood of it was md as if but newly ſhed. ments chat were added to it, made it one of 
2 Romans looked on as a prodigy, the richeſt ſanctuaries in the world. The 
2nd the Hetrarian diviners being conſulted whole arch of this prodigious building was 
upon it, declared it to prefage, that Rome gilt, both wichin and without. It contained 
would ſome time or other become the miſ- three chapels, one dedicated to Fupier, ano- 
treſs and head. of Hay. The prey ag the ther to Juno, and the third to Minerva, 
anſwer of the Augurs there 


- 


re encouraged or was rather three temples under the lame 


Tarquin 0 {pare neither pains nor coſt, in roof, D. Hal. B. 4. P. 258, 259. C. & R. 
1 | | tos ; * he 
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Chap. VIII. The Regal State. 111 
who under a contemptible outſide concealed the richeſt gifts of nature. It Vear of 
is probable that the Oracle told them, among other things, that there would RO My 
quickly be a new reign at Rome; becauſe it is ſaid, that when they had per- Tazaury: 
formed their father's commiſſion they enquired, which of them ſhould. ſuc- 3 2 
ceed Tarquin; and that the God declared, that the government of Rome K 
was deſtined to HIM 0% '/hoteld fit give a kiſs to his mother. Upon this Livy, ibid. 
we are told, that the two brethers either drew lots, which of them at D: * 
their return to Rams ſhould' firſt kiſs/his mother Tullia, or agreed to do it CCXLUI, 
both together, that they might” reign Jointly; but that Nrutus, imagining 
the Oracle had another meaning, pretended to fall down by chance ind 
kiſfed the earth, the common mother of all hing. Whether theſe things 

be entirely fabulous or not, the revolution, ' which aboliſhed the Regal 
Power, happened ſoon after their feturn to Rem. They found the city 
in a commotion, on account of the war in Which che King was engaged 
with the Rutuli. In hopes of reeruiting his e Used ea fury, he had 
marched. his army to Ardea, their capital, about 20 miles from Nome, 
thinking to take it without oppoſitiom: but he found Himſelf obliged to- 
beſiege it in form. This put him under a necefſity of Jaying a heavy tax 

upon the people; and this tax greatly inertaſed the number of the male- 

contents, and diſpoſed them to a revolt. | $2” | 
$. VI. THE ſiege being carried on very lowly, the general officers ._ 

had x good deal of leifure for diverſians,” and the Wasgead f ide Ubtef⸗ Eivy, Bi n.. 
tainments far one anather in their quarters. One day,, when. Sextus, Tar- © 7. 
guinius was entertaining his brothers, their leinſman Gallauinus being of the 
aompany, the converſation happened to turn pon-ithen ori ' of Wives. 
Everyone, extoll'> the good qualities'of' his'vivn ;. but\CalhMfnis gina, 
chat His Luaretis excelled" all others. It was. a kind. of -quarrels..20d.in 

order to end it, they took the method which mirth and wine in{pired';; 

which was to mount their horſes,” go and furprize their wives? and it: 
was agreed, thar'flie whom they found employed in the manner. molt be. 
coming ber ex, ſhould have the preference. Away therefore they-galloped: 
firk to Rams, here they ſurprized the King's daughters:indaw-altitoge- 
ther in the midſt of feaſting · and diverſions; und the Ladies ſeertecd mich: 
 diſconcented. by, the unexpected return of their huſbands." "From Rene 
they haſted away to Callatia, the place where Gollatinus- relided in time of 
ace. (He was the grandſon of Egerius that nephew of Nargaihius Priſcus 
be forementioned to-whom that King gave the city and territdry of Collaria- 
in property.) Thoꝰ the-night was far advanced when the Princes arrived: 
there, they found Lucretia up, with her maids about her, ſpinning and 
working in woal. - The company: her huſbañd brought her of a ſudden- 
did not diſcompoſe her; and they were all pleaſed wirf the reception ſhe- 
gave them. Sextus was ſo captivated: with her beauty, and ſo inflamed: 
with. paſſion, which her inſuperable modeſty made the more violent, that 
e ER n . 
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See Page 78. ; 
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abſolute neceſſity for his ' appearing at the camp before Ardea. However 


CCXL1L he found a pretence to return very ſoon to Collatia; and went to lodge at 
n kinſman's honſe. Lucretia, in her huſband's abſence, entertained him 

Din with great civility and reſpect, and after ſupper he was conducted to his 
Seventh apartment. > When all were aſleep he ſtole into Lecretia's chamber, and 
King. 


Livy, B. x 
c. 58. 


- 
ny 


2 


coming with his drawn ſword to her bed-ſide, laid his left hand upon her 
* breaſt and wakened her: Lucrenia, ſaid he, I am Sextus Tarquinius, if 


Fon ſpeał à word you die." Them he declared his paſſion, and by intreaties, 


mixed with menaces, endeavoured to make her yield to his deſires. And 
When he found that all was in vain,” and that even the fear of death could 


not prevail upon her to conſent, he thteatened her alſo with infamy. He 


told her that he Would kill one of her ſlaves, lay him naked by her when 


ſme was dead and then declare to all the world that he had only revenged 


4. p- 262 
63. 


the injured: honout of Collatinus. The dread of ignominy was too powerful 
for  Lucretis's' conſtancy3" Sextus obtained his wiſhes, and early the next 
morning appeared again in the camp. Lucretia, though ſne had eſcaped 
what ſhe dreaded us the greateſt of evils, yet could not endure the thoughts 
of life after the violence ſhe had ſuffered. She dreſſed herſelf in mourn- 
ing, took à ponyard under her robe, wrote to her huſband at the camp 


D. Hal. B. to meet her at her father Lacritiuss houſe, and then mounting her cha- 

» riot came to Rom. People were ſurprized to ſte her wearing all the 
marks of the deepeſt ſomow, and bften' aſked her as ſhe paffed along 
- what was che eauſe of her grief. She anſwered: them only by weeping; 


and, when che ſame queſtion was put to her at her father's houſe, ſhe ſtill 
refuſed to diſcover the matter, till there ſhould be a full aſſembly of her 


friends and relations, whom ſhe defired might be called together. Upon 


the firſt ſummons; great numbers of the Nobility crowded to the houſe, 
and among the reſt P. Valerius (afterwards Poplicola) and Lucius Junius, 
who ſeems to have waited for this moment to throw off that maſk of ſtu - 
pidity, which had got him the ſurname of Brutus. When the aſſembly 
was pretty numerous, ſhe addreſſed herſelf” to her huſband Collatinus, 
diſcloſed in few words the whole ſecret, her on ſname and his diſho- 
nour, and the treacherous author of both: She proteſted the unſpotted 


innocence of her heart, but at the ſame time declare her firm feſolu- 


Livy, ibid. tion not to live, and conjured them not to let the crime of Sextus Targur-- 


263. 


nius go unpuniſnhed: All who were preſent gave her, one hy one, their ſo- 


lomn promiſe to revenge the inſult ſhe had ſuffered ; they alſo endeavoured ; 


to comfort her, by telling her, that the body could not ſin, and that there 
could be no guilt; where the mind was unconſenting; but nothing could 


D. Hal. p. divert her from the deſperaſte reſolution ſhe had taken: No, ſaid ſhe, ns 


woman ſhall: hereafter ſurviue ber honour, and ſey, Lucretia war ber ex- 
ample; and then having embraced her father and her huſband, as one that 


+ W361! 


„According to Livy, the ſent to defire her own book. ap it was at Coliatia that 
exelf. . 


her father and huſband to come to her at he killed 


— 


: I * 
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bidds a laſt farewel, ſhe immediately plunged the concealed dagger into her 
breaſt, Her father and huſband, ſtarting, cried out as ſhe fell at their feet; R 


CCXu.tl. 


a mixture of compaſſion and fury ſeized the whole aſſembly; and the blood 
which Lucretia ſhed to atteſt her innocence, or repair her · glory, ſerved Tan 
likewiſe to cement the union of thoſe illuſtrious patriots who gave liberty 3 
to Rome. For Brutus going near to the dying Lady, drew the ponyard King. 
out of her boſom, and, ſnewing it all bloody to the aſſembly, 2728, ſaid he, T. >: 7+ 
IJ. wear by this blood, which aas once ſoi pure, and vieh nothing but royal! 


villainy could have polluted, that I will puiſue Lucius Tarquinius the Proud, 
his wicked wife, and their children, with fire and ſword,” nur will ever ſuffer 
any of that family or of any other wbatjorver take King in Rome; Ye Gods, I 
call you to witneſs ibis my catb — This ſaid, be preſented the dagger to 
Collatinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and the reſt of the: opanꝝ, and engaged 
them to take the fame oath. Theſe noble Romam, ſtruck with amaze- 
ment at the prodigious appearance of wiſdom in an idiot; oo d on him 
as inſpired, and ſubmitted entirely to his conduct. He then let them 
know, that his folly had been only feigned, he exhorted them to defer 
Jamenting the death of Laucremia to another time, to behave themielves now 
like men and Romans, and think onty ef revenging it; and che adviſed 
them to begin by ſhutting the gates of Rome, a placing atruſty guard 
to ſecure them, that no body might go out o the aityſto give notice at 
the eamp of what was doing. - This counſel was approved; and a U- 
cretius had been left Governor of the city by Tarpuin, as put imexectition 
without dificul try ee er: T3vontib oz belt: 


place where the Comitia were” uſually held and plaęing therrcorpan here D. Hal. ę. 


it might be ſeen by every body, ordered the 8 calieds toge- 7 
ther, - By a ſurprizing inſtance of good: fortune, he happened to he legally 
inveſted with the power of aſſembling! the Cami ia; this right was an- 
nexed to the office of Tribune, or chief commander uf her Kings; horſe- 
guards, which Targuin had given him, becauſe he thought him -incapable 
of ufing it to his diſadvantage. When the multitude were dſſembled the 


imagined idiot, to their great ſurprize, addreſſing himſelf td ahem began Livy, ibid. 


with an apolegy for his preſuming to ſpeak in publick on ſo important an 
occaſion; he in few words explained to them all the myſteryſof bis paſt 
eonduct, and the neceſſity he had been under; for more than twenty years 
together, of counterfeiting folly, as the only means to preſerve his life 
after the murder of his father and elder. brother. He then 1 wry to 
tell them the reſolution the Patricians were come to of depoſing the Ty- 
rant, and preſs' d them in the ſtrongeſt terms to concur in that (deſign... 
He enumerated the crimes by which Turquin, in concert with the wicked 
Tulka, had made his way to the throne. He put them in mind of Arunt 
Targuinius (the Tyrant's brother) and the elder Tullia, both perſons of amia- 
ble diſpoſitions, and both treacherouſly poiſoned, he by his wife the preſent 
ueen, ſhe by her huſband the preſent King; the criminal nuptials that 
followed- the ſecret: murdęrs and che horrid tragedy that followed thoſe 


or. 1. GW nuptials z 
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Fear ef nuptials; Servius Tullius, the juſteſt; the mildeſt, the moſt beneficent of 


ROME Kings, openly aſſaſſinated, and the cruel Tullia riding in triumph over the 
— boch of — TI father: O execrable fa! = Gods, _—_ of 
Tarquix injured parents, Y E beheld it. But why ſhould 1 dwell on theſe crimes com- 
Seen milled by the tyrant againſt his own family and blood? The wrongs he has done 

King. i COUNT RY, bis cruellies to. every one of you in particular are in- 
Liv. B. 2. {ufferable and without end. With what an utter contempt of all our laws 
B. Hat: B. 4d be ufurp, an elettiue Kingdom ? And how bas he maintained himſelf in 
4 P- 270, his illegal power ? By murders, by banifoments, by the oppreſſion of all his. 
& leq. ſubjefts. As for. the Patrician - you ſee the. condition to which we are 


reduced; I Hall ſay nothing of it —— our - greateſt enemies could not 
behold it wwithaut compaſſian. And as for you Plebeians, what' is become of 
your rights and previleges ? Are you ever called together to afſiſt at the ſacri- 
fices ? to eleft your magiſtrates ? or to give your fuſfrages in publick affairs 
Have yau not been treated as the vileſt of flaves ? The viflorious Romans, 
uictorious over all the nations around them, are condemned at home to under go 

the moſt. painful; drudgeries, io be hewers of ſtone, to fweat under beavy bur- 
thens, to work in mines, and breathe' the unwholeſame air of. ſinks and common 
ſewers.', And are theſe miſerias, theſe indignities never to have an end? Or, if 
van ever propoſe to aſſert your freedam, how long will. you delay it? Tou wait, 
perhaps, far Tatquin's death. But what benefit would accrue to you from 
that's He bas three ſons, more wicked, if poſſible, than himſelf. By. what 
tbe eldeſt. of them:-has juſt now done, you may judge what is to be expefied from 

ſuch a race. There! Romans, turn your eyes ts that ſad ſpectacla ie daug bier 
of :Livcretius—Cellatinus's wife—be died-by ber own band. See ubere a: noble 
| Lady, whom the luft of u Tarquin reduced togtbe neceſſity of being ber own eue 
ceuſioner, to atteſt her innocence. Sextus, hoſpitably entertained by ber, as a kinſ-- 
nan of ber buſband's,—Sextus, perfidious gueſt, became ber brutal raviſher. The 
chaſte,” the generous Lucretia could not ſurvive the inſult; Glorious woman !' 
Once only treated as a ſlave, ſbe thought life no longer to be endured. Lucretia, 

a woman, diſdained a life that depended on à tyrant*s will; and ſhall we, 
Hall men will ſuch an example before our eyes, and after five and twenty: 
_ years of ignomimons ſervitude, ſball we, through a fear of dying, defer one 
angle inſtant to aſſert our liberty? No, Romans, now is the time; the fa- 
Vuourable mament, wwe have ſo long. waited for, is come. Tarquin is abſent: 
| from. Rome: The. Patriciant are at the. bead. of the entexprize:: The city is 
| abundantly provided with men, arms, and all things neceſſary. There is no- 
thing wanting to ſecure the ſucceſs, aun own courage does not fail us. 
aud ſball thoſe wwarriars who. bade ever been ſo brave when: foreign ene- 
mies were to be ſubdued, or; when conqueſts were to le made ta gratify tba 
ambition and avarice of a Tyrant, be then only cowards, ĩuben they are ta 
deliver themſelves from SLAVERY? Some of you are perbaps intimidated by. 
the army which Tarquin nom commends. The - ſoldiers, you imagine, will 
rake the part of their Goteral.. Raule ſo. graunduſs. @ fear. The 'love of 
Alber is natural ia all men. Your fellow citizens in the camp feel'the weight 
of epprefiion with as quick a ſenſe as you. that axe in Rome, aud will as eagerly 


1 


at” 
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L ſeize the occaſion of throwing off the yoke. But ſhould we grant, there may "Year of 
be ſome among them, who through baſeneſs of ſpirit, or a bad education, wilt 2 1 71 N 
be diſpoſed to favour the tyrant, the number of theſe can be but ſmall, and- 

md wwe bave means ſufficient in our hands to reduce them to reaſon. They have T 11 IN 
left us hoſtages more dear to them than life. Their wives, their children, Seventh 
their fathers, their mothers, are here in the city, Courage! Romans, the King. 
Gods are for us, thoſe Gods whoſe temples and altars the impious Tarquin has 
profaned by ſacrifices and 'libations made with polluted hands, polluted with 
blood, and with am ty unexpiated crimes committed againſt his ſubjefs. 

O ye Gods, who protefied our fore-fathers, and ye Genii, who watch for the 
preſervation and glory of Rome, do you inſpire us with courage and unanimity 

in ibis glorious cauſe, and we will to our laſt breath defend your worſhip from 
all profanation. | - „ | 

rutus's harangue was often interrupted by the acclamations of the peo- D. Hal. B. 

ple. Some wept at the remembrance of paſt ſufferings; others out of joy, © ?:*75* - 
at the hopes of a more happy government; and every one called out for 

arms. But Brutus did not judge it proper to arm the people, till they had 

firſt confirmed, by their ſuffrages, a decree of the Senate, which was to 

this effect: It deprived Tarquin of all the prerogatives belonging to the 

regal authority, condemned him and all his poſterity. to ay cars baniſh- 

ment, and devoted to the Gods of hell every Roman who ſhould ;hereaf- 

ter by word or. deed endeavour his reftoration. The Carie being aflem- 

bled and the matter propoſed, they were all unanimous in confirming the 

2 Senate's decree. - | 8 8 % es da En] MR © PAP 
; And now: the government being reduced to an and the p. 276. 

people having declared Spurins Lacretins (the Father of Lucretia) Tnter- © 

Rex, the great and important queſtion, the future form of government, 

was debated by the Leaders in the Revolution. And here again Brutus ä | 
diſcovered himſelf to be a confummate politician: | Experience, ſaid he, | | ww 
bas ſbeum us in the examples of Romulus and Numa, and other good Kings, 11 
that it is by uo means proper that Rome ſhould" be without ſupreme Magi- 1 

Arates, to keep an even balance of the powers of the. Senate and People ; bus 
it is neceſſary that the ſovereign authority ſhould neither cemer in one man, 
nor be etual; let it be divided between two, who may jointly make ihe 
prof Fig gen Publick their chief concern: they will be a. check upon each 

; other, and baue a mutual emulation in the diſcharge of their duty. Foto- 
| eder, let us take particular care, not 1d rontinne thiir power” too long, 
leſt they abuſe it, and become unwilling to part with it. Let us change the 

very names of King and Kingdom, and give the two beads that are to go- 

 wern us, the name of Conſuls , and ibe Roman frate thats 'of Republick. 
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©. Pomponius.the Civilian contends, that the 2 as importing to ton/alt, or aft coun- 
name Cena was taken from the word gen- fei, becauſe 0 of thoſe who 20 inſti - 
Julere, as ſignifying, To watch for the publick tuted the Conjuls, was, that they ſhould do 
good. Varro derives this name from the fame nothing, but with the adwice, or coun/el, of 
word conſulere; but in a different fighificationz the people, and * Senate. The law 2 . 
| : | | * ; plac 


116 


were Let us abolifo the pompous * enſigus of regal power,. ſceptres, crowns, and royal” 


CCXLIII 


Seventh 
King. 


robes; let our Conſuls only fit on an ivory cbair, wear a white robe, and be 


attended by twelue Lictors. But what am I ſaying ?' T am not for utterly: 


Tim abolifping the venerable ume of King, which was conſecrated by the ſame au- 


ſpices as Rome herſelf at ber foundation. Let ns give i to that Magiſtrate 
to whom we commit the fuperintendency of religion; let bis office be for life, 
and let kim be called King of Sacred Things. The whole council ap- 


| 


proved of this ſcheme 5 and the people, being. again aſſembled. by Curiæ, 


eſtabliſhed the new form of adminiſtration by a law. : 

But to loſe no time, and. to put the finiſtung hand to the revolution, 
the people were once more called together, not by Curie, but by. Centuries, 
and directed to come armed to the Campus Martius, in order to. the election. 
of the two firſt Confuir. There Junius Brutus, the warmeſt and moſt active 


of the patriots, and Targuinius Collatinus, the huſband of Lucretia, being. 


propoſed to the people by Lucrelius the Iuter- Rex, were unanimouſly cho 

ken to the new dignity, the Romans believing. they could no where find: 
more irreconciſeable enemies to the Targuins, Tullia, now ſeeing that alli 
was loſt, and that ſhe could no longer be ſafe in Rome, left it, to go to her 
'hufband: She was hooted at, and curſed by the populace as ſhe paſſed: 


through the city, yet they forbore to offer her any violence. 


to his prejudice, came in all hafte to the. city, atten 


In the mean time Targquin being informed by ſome who had got out of 


Rome before the gates were ſhut, that Brutus. was rpg Cmpmotions 
e only by his- 


ö ; : 9 85 1, 
er the Confuls at the head of the Repub - bis month. This we learn from Liuy. This 


ek, calls them alſs Hrator- and Judges. ceremonial began with · the two firſt Cogſult. 

We have this law yet remaining, as quoted The Gon/a/, who was the elder, or had moſt 
by Tully in his Third Bool of Laws. When it children, or moſt ſuffrages for the Conſulſoip,. 
was made in the Comitia, which changed the had the Zz&er5 the firſt'month: It appears - 
Monarchy into a Nepublick, it is ſaĩd to have by-a line in Virgil's 6th-Boak: of the Eneis, 
run thus: Regio E= duo ſunto, ii que pre- that Brutus was fixſt attended with the Faſces, 
aundo, judicando, & conſulendo, Pratores, Jus before his collegue Collatinus :. + 1 
Aires, Conjules; appeNlantur.' Militiæ ſummum © . 
Jus babento. Memini parento. Ofllis ſalus po- GConfulis imperium hic primus ſævaſque ſecures - 
nl ſumma r H. C. & . Accipiet— C. & N. n 
be Cenſals were only denied the com-, n Nb n 
mon uſe of the ſceptre, crown, and an habit. The Rex Sacrorum, or Rex Sacrifculus, 
of diſtindion. 5 B. 30. affures us, that was a conſiderable dignity among the Ro- 
the Conſuls, on the days of their triumphs, in mant, though inferior to that of Pontifer 
- the publick Sports, and at ſolemn S$acrifices,. Maximes. For fear the name of King ſhould: 
wore the crown of gold, the. n ſtaff or make him too proud, they made him but 
ſceptre, and the habit ſtriped with purple, as a ſubordinate officer, even in the affairs of 
the Kings did. C. & R. : & 00 


\ _ -+-- religion. His wife was called Queen. This 
Wo read in the fourth book of Faleriur office was never conferred on any, but in 
- Maximus,.that the Con/uls at firſt retained as the Comitia of the people, aflembled in the 
many Lidfers as the Kings, and that they had Campus Martius, by Centuries. Nor could: 
twenty four. And he adds, that the Conſal any but a Patrician be choſen for it. The. 


' Poplicola reduced them to twelve. But each King of the Sacrifices was not fuffered to in- 
- Conjul was not attended with twelve Ei#ors; termeddle with ftate-affairs. Iüſomuch, that 


neither did they divide them ſo as to have when, in the Comitia, the ſacrifice over which 
each of them ſix. They were only guarded he preſided, was ended, he withdrew from 
by the twelve Zzers alternatively, each in the aſſembly. C. & © 
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fons, and a few friends; but finding the gates ſhut, the people in arms Vear of 

upon the walls, and that Lucretius refuſed him entrance, he returned with 67111 

equal expedition to the camp. There to his extreme ſurprize he found 

that the conſpirators had, during his ſhort abſence, gained over the army 

to them. The Conſuls not doubting but Tarquin would, upon the firſt D. Hal. B. 

notice of the revolt, haſten to the city, had ſent letters to the eamp, giv- “ P. 276. 

ing an account of the teſolutions taken at Rome, and exhorting the troops 

to ſhake off the tyrant's yoke. Theſe letters Titus Herminius and Marcus 

Horatius had read in a full aſſembly of the ſoldiers convened by Centuries, 

and the matter being put to tlie vote, it was unanimouſly agreed to adhere 

to the decree paſſed im the eity; ſo that Targuin being both driven from his 

capital, and rejected by his troops, was forced, at the age of ſeventy-ſix, 

to fly for refuge, with his wife and three ſons, to Gabii , that city of La- p. 277+ 

tium, of which he had formerly madg his ſon Sextus governor, inveſting him 

with a kind of regal power. Here he continued ſome: time; but not find- - 

ing the Latines forward enough to eſpbuſe his cauſe, he retired into Hetruria, + 

the country of his mother's family, where he hoped to find more friends, B. 5: p. 

and a readier afſiſtance for attemptitig the r verycof flistheons. I # 279. 
il i nee,, Nd ener ene, Is eee e ee ee. 

a Liew, (B. 1. c. 60.) fays, that Bu, nor Livy menfiän mere thih Mites Pons F 

went in perſon to the camp on this affair, that King. Dy, B. I r. vz nals Sarl 


But to avoid meeting Targuin, ſhunned' the, minus ex tribus- J. Hal. BG p. a0 
high - road; and 9 0 he arrived before Ar- maler Bruna fa rg 5 SH; RP ſpeck 
dea at the ſame time that. Targuin appeared the affair of. Lucretia, 1 5 «ia had 
* the gary, of, Rove: | 18 1 ms _ 8 OY 1 29 N and 
V Farguin retreat, according to Livy, B. 5% p. 279. alter A _ 
'B. 1. Cb we to Cæe in Hetraria, WHti — Rain e de d in F 
ther he Was: followed by only two of bis ſons?* Theſe three ſons weft Sextus, 'Tirus, 

ſons. © Sextus. (he adds) retiring to Gabii, as and Arunt. If indeed we ſuppoſe with Livy 
his kingdom, was there ſlain by ſome of the that Sex:as was [lain by the Gabi, and yet 
inhabitants, in bd of his former trea- ſappoſe with D:oxyfur, that Taru had two: 
ohery and druelties. Livy-alſo-makes Sextas: ſons / living at the battle of Ngillug we muſt 

to be the youngeſt of Jarguin's ſons,. whereas unavoidably allow him to have bad; in all, 
Dianyfius makes him the eldeſt. The laſt- four ſons; for it js agreed, that Aruns was 
mentioned author brings Sextus frequently killed in his encounter with Brutus in the 
upon the ſtage after this time; nay he in- firſt battle aſter the regifuge: but it is to 
troduces him 14 years after the expulfion of be obſerved, mat Dionyfſur, who makes two 
his father, at the battle of Regillus, where of Targuin's ſons to be in the battle of Re- 
he is killed. The actions which Diongſius gillus, makes Sexrus to be one of the two z: 
aſcribes to Seætus in that battle, the Fathers and 'Zivy, who ſuppoſes Sextus to be ſlain 
Catrou and Nouilit give to a fourth ſon of before this time, * but of ane fort of: 
Aarguin named Lucius: yet neither Dionyſius Targuin in that batile, | 

3 rn Bard kN; +: : 7 
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SECOND BOOK. 


From he eſtabliſhment of the 1 IRE 
| WEALTH in the year of Nome 244, to the re-build- 


g of the City in 365, after the dutning of it 
by the Gauls. 


* Bo CHAP. 


5. I. The fate nd nition of Rome on 11 3 the Regal Proper. 

_ $. II. Tarquin»prevarls with the Magi/irates of Tarquinii i Hetruria 

#0 ſend an Embaſhy 10 Rome in bis favent, ith à letter fram him to 

the Roman people. F. IH. A fecond Embaſſy' from the Tarquinienſes 

-*_ © #0 the Romans. 7. be Ambaſſadors 17 ſome of the young Patricians 

in a plot againſt the new government. Ii is diſcovered by Vindicius a 

- flave, Brutus condemns bis own fans 10 —— and ſess the execution, 

F. IV. Collatinus is forced to abdicate the Con ſuſſbip; and Valerius ts 

cCboſen to ſucceed bim. F. V. Tarquin baving ftirred up the Tarquini- 

<enſes and Veientes 10 take arms in bis cauſe, they come to a battle with 

tbe Romans, in which Brutus is Hain. F. VI. The people entertain a 
jealouſy of Valerius's ambition, but ſoon after give him the name of Pop- 

licola or Popular, an account of the laws be e in Ibeir Brauer 10 i 

_ diminution. of the Conſular Futbgrity. | | 


* 


domeſtick tyrants, but it raiſed her many enemies abroad, 


a 8. * Ts baviſhment of the Targuins delivered Kew from "a 
O © 


1. and, by occaſioning the defection of her allies, reduced her 
Sa empire almoſt within the ſame limits where Romulus had left it. What 
Jouws might properly be called the Roman territory, had always been confined to 
Bavrus, a very narrow circuit. In the ſpace of 243 years, the Romans, though 


nd Tan- conſtantly victorious in war, had not gained land enough to ſupply their 


PF city with proviſions. The main ſtrength of the ſtate lay in the number of 


Tirus tbe uur of Rome, which the cuſtom of * the 8 of 
Conſuls. 6 the 


Chap. I. The Roman Hiſtory. 119 

the conquered cities thither had ſo prodigiouſſy increaſed, that it put the Year of, 
Romans in a condition of uſurping an authority over other nations, the CI. 

moſt inconſiderable of which had an extent of country far exceeding Bef. I. C. 

theirs. By frequent incurſions and depredations they ſo haraſſed the petty PV 

ſtates of Latium and Hetruria, that many of them were conſtrained to en- pirſt Con- 

ter into treaties with Rome, whereby they obliged themſelves to furniſh ſulſnip. 

her with auxiliaries, whenever ſhe ſhould be pleaſed to invade and pillage 

the lands of her other neighbours. Submiſſions of this kind ſhe. called 

making alliances with her; and theſe uſeful alliances ſupplied the want of 

a larger territory. But now upon the change of her government, 'all her 

allies forfook her at once, and either ſtood neuter, or eſpouſed the cauſe 

of the baniſhed King; ſo that ſhe was left entirely to herſelf to maintain 

the liberty ſhe had aſſumed. | | 


Rome however enjoyed a profound peace in the beginning * of the new 
adminiſtration. The army which had been employed in the ſiege of D. Hal. B. 
Ardea marched home under the conduct of Herminius and Horatius, who * P. 377” 
had made a truce with the Ardeates for 15 years. Upon this'increaſe of 
ſtrength by the return of the troops which had ſerved under Targuin, the 
Conſuls thought it expedient to. convene the people again by Centuries in 
the Campus Martius; and when they had in long ſpeeches exhorted them 
to concord, the decree, . paſſed ſome days before againſt the Tarquins, was 
confirmed. Nor was this all. The Conſuls ſtanding before the altars B. f. p. 
where expiatory ſacrifices/ had been juſt offered, took an oath in the name *77- 
of themſelves, their children and poſterity, that they would never recall 
King Targuin, nor his children, nor their poſterity from baniſhment, nor Livy, B. z. 
create any other King of Rome, nor ſuffer any to be created; and they ., 2. 
made the people take the ſame. oath. After this the Comitia -proceeded 


to ele a Rex Sacrorum to preſide at the ſacrifices; and many of the laws D. Hal. 2. 


of Servius Tullius were revived to the great joy of the people, who were 
reſtored to their ancient right of deciding by their votes in all important 
affairs. | 5 7 ; 

Brutus, being jealous of ſome in the Senate, put all the Senators like- Plut. in 
wile to the teſt of an oath. In this venerable body Valerius was the man of 5 oy 
the greateſt weight. He had expected to be named Conſul at the firſt *” * * 
election, and being highly diſpkaſed at the preference given to Collatinus, 

had for ſome time withdrawn himſelf from publick affairs; infomuch that 

he began to be ſuſpected of favouring the baniſhed King: But he removed 

| theſe apprehenſions, by the remarkable zeal he ſhewed tor liberty, when th& 

day came for the Senators to take the ſame oath which the people had taken. 

He was the firſt man who ſwore never to favour the pretenſions of the Tar- 

quins ; and his actions ſoon after proved the ſincerity of his bath. 


S. II. IN the mean time the Targuins were uſing their utmoſt endea- D. Hal. K 


vours to ſtir up the neighbouring ſtates to take arms againſt Rome. Having 5 P. 27% 
- ® Livy and Dios. Hal. agree in fixing line Tables, (which the Fathers Cares 
the eee, of Brutus and  Collatinus and Rouills conſtantly follow) fix it to the 

to the year of Rome 245 but the Capito- year 244 PEN ES. 

1 I | | wandered 
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120 De Roman Hiſrp. Bock II. 
Year of wandered frot city to city, the old King at length made Targuimi in He- 
88 truria his place of reſidence; and by moving words he fo, raiſed the com- 
Bet.” J. C. paſſion. of the Targquinienſes as to engage them to ſend an Embaſſy to Roms, 
DVI. with a modeſt, ſubmiſſive letter from himſelf,” directed to the Roman peo- 
F Con ple. The Ambaſſadors repreſented to the Senate in ſuch ſtrong terms the 
' fulſhip. reaſonableneſs of letting the King be heard, before he was condemned, and 
57 in the danger which threatened the Roman ſtate, from the neighbouring pow- 
32 ers, if that commen juſtiet were refuſed, that the Conſuls inclined to bring 
theſe agents before abe people, and leave the deciſion of the affair to the 
Curiæ : But Valerius ſtrenuouſly oppoſed ſo hazardous a proceeding, and, 
by his influence in the Senate, defeated this firſt atteffipt of the artful 
Targuin. Indeed the Senate was moſt 9 concerned for ever to ex- 
clude Kings, who had vuftenoppteſſed it; and the Cënſuls therefore thought 
. it proper tu reſtote that venerable body to all its rights and Prerogatiyes, 
and to gain it the reſpect of che people, not obly by the dignity but by the 
number of its members whiely Targuin's murders and proſcriptions had 
greatly diminiſhed. And to this end, wiſe men, and men of intereſt, wet 
ſought out, amongſt the Roman Kniglits, to fill up the vacäfft places; 15 
that the ancient number of 3d0 was once more compleattd. The old Se- 
nators hat been ſy let Putrus, or Fathers ; and becauſe theſe new ones were 
put upon the ſamo liſt itfiſ them, they were called Conſeripri o, 1. e. Perſons 
-  Iorilten-or-enrolled-tagetber with nem. 1.65 Vt N 5 * | : . age £ 95 | 
8. NM. BU Finotwithſtanding/allcheſe prodent meaſures,” the riſing 
Republic Was upon the beink of being deſtroyed in its very beginning. 
Livy, B. a. Many of the young Patriciant having 3 to licentiouſnels 
< 3. and pleaſurei / ther auſtere form of a republican government, In Which the 
| laws alone, always Adaf and igexorable, Were to'teigh, gave them greater 
apprehenſions: than tyranny itſeifi. They were fond of the flatteting diſ- 
tinctions of a coutt and could not bear the mortificatioh of wk y them- 
ſelves almoſt upon a level with the multitude. The f6hs of Tin build- 
| ing their hopes on theſe young debauchees,''who regretted the loſs of their 
Plut. in former companions in pleaſure, prevailed-with ' the Tarquinity/cr to ſend a 
Popl- P- ſecond Embaſly to Rome, under pretence of mn Fir el ates of the 
„ee have this/acconnt” from Plirareb. Ke ate expre 5 the Senate in general, 
D. Hal. affirms, that Brutus had no regard the word muſt be 'underſtood,” as if they 
een were finodJey 4 conalhRibdy Pathei; Ef ton- 
- © b Theſe Conſeript Fathers were calle the Kring 14 &, The Fathere, and tho/e aubo have 
W Senate, Novus Senatus. And it appears Been added to rg Feſtus favours this opi- 
by Liey's words, rightly underſtood, that nion, when Bes, .that thoſe were called 
_ © the old Senators only were called Parre: j Conſcripti whohafPifled from the order of 


and that the new ones were diſtinguiſhed Roman Kyights aptouthat of Senators. Thus 
dem dem By W of Con 95 11 25 far Fat 1 80 E. 1 Sf $54 TH 


ak of Cole Te is far Father Reals, 1 ew 
true, Dion. Hat: Fives the Taine nate of fa. Flaach in his life of Romulus fays, that 
tres Conſciipti to the firſt Senators, created by the Senators were at firſt called fim ply Patres, 


- Remulus : but, this form, Qui Baum; guigue- and when more were added to them, Patrer | 


- . _ Conſcripti gent, which was uſed when the Conſcripti: But this does not determine whe- 


Senate was called together, ſufficiently ſhews ther. the latter appellation was given them 
the miſtake of the Greet hiſtorian: So that _ the addition made by Tatius the Sabine 


ing, by Tarquinius Priſcus, or by Brutus, 
. | ” exiles; 


when we find in Latis authors, Patres Cen- 
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exiles; but with private inſtructions to ſpirit up a faction, if poſſible, to Year of 
attempt the lives of the Conſuls. The Ambaſſadors were admitted, and — 
nothing could be more modeſt than the demands of the baniſhed King, Bef. J. C. 
He aſked: only his paternal eſtate; and on that condition promiſed” ne- PVIII. 
ver to attempt the recovery of his kingdom by force of arms. The pid Con- 
Conſul Collatinus was for complying with the requeſt; but Brutus op- ſulſhip. 
poſed it. The affair, having been long conſidered by the Senate, was 2 e 
at laſt referred to the people. Brutus endeavoured: to bring his Collegue, 
who was a relation of the Tarquins, under a ſuſpicion of treachery, How- 
ever, the opinion of Collatinus prevailed in the Comitia, and it was carried 
by one vote, that the Targquins ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the eſtates 
of their family. | e ns oh 50 N : 
Whilſt the people were employed in loading carriages with the effects 7 281. 
of the exiles, and in ſelling what could not be carried off, the Ambaſſadors — 2 
found means to draw ſome of the neareſt relations of the Conſuls into a 98, 99. 
plot againſt them. Theſe were three young Noblemen of the Auilian 
family (the ſons of Collatinus's ſiſter) and two of the Vitellii (whoſe ſiſter Livy,B. 2: 
Brutus had married) and theſe latter engaged Titus and Tiberius, the two © © 
ſons of Brutus, in the ſame conſpiracy. They all bound themſelves by 
ſolemn oaths, with the dreadful ceremony of drinking the blood of a 
murdered man, and touching his entrails. The houſe of the Apuilii was . 
their place of meeting, and there they all wrote letters to theiibaniſhed 
King, which they put into the hands of the Ambaſſadors, But notwith- 
ſtanding a great deal of precaution uſed by the conſpirators, te keep the 
ſecret from their ſervants, Vindicius a ſlave, and then butler to the Aquiliz, D. Hal. p. 
ſuſpeRting his - maſter's deſigns, ſtaid at the door of the apartment, and *5** 
through a crevice ſaw and heard all that paſſed. He durſt not diſcloſe 
the ſecret to either of the Conſuls, on account of their near relation to the 
conſpirators: he went ſtrait to Valerius, and unburdened his mind to him. 
Valerius took the ſlave under his protection; and then, by the help of his 
brother M. Valerius, and of his own friends, clients and domeſticks, not 
only ſeized the letters of; the conſpirators, but took all the heads of the 
conſpiracy priſoners, 1 ee ee „„ 
Early the next morning the people being ſummoned to the Comitium, p. 283 · 0 
where Brutus and his Collegue ſat on the tribunal of juſtice, the priſoners SED 
were brought forth to trial. Brutus began it with the examination of his | 
two ſons. Vindicius appeared againſt them, and the letters they had writ- | 
ten to the Tarquins were read. The proof being clear, the priſoners ſtood | — | 


quite ſilent, and pleaded only by their tears, Titus and Tiberius, ſaid the 
ſtern Brutus, I bat baue you to offer in your defence ? They were thrice call- 
ed upon to plead, hut tears were ſtill their only, anſwer. The major part 
of che Senators being touched with compaſſion, afow murmur was heard 
among them, Baniſb them, baniſo them, Collatinus wept, and even Valerius 
ſeemed to relent, becauſe he ſaid nothing. All the people ſtood trembling * 


| 
. / " - . et 5 ' | 
2 Diony/ras muſt here mean, that there was 16 Curiæ againſt 14, becauſe he tells us, that ; 1 
i | 
| 
| 
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che affair was decided by the 30 Curie. 
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Book II. 


| (Fear in expectation ef the ſentence. Bruius at length roſe up and with a ſteady 
Ecxriav. voice, not interrupted by a ſigh, ſaid, Lifors, I Aube them over to you,. 


| ; 
| 7 E the ref is your part. 


'. 


ſulſhip. 


Flut. in 
Popl 


1208. 


6 1 05 


«q* 


+ 2 2 Is. had recourſe wa 2 


At theſe, words the whole aſſembly ſhrieked ; ; the 


Hl. univerſal conſternation, was inexpreſſible; diſtreſs ſhewed itſelf in every 
Ful Gon face, and the mournful looks of the people pleaded for pity: but neither 
theſe interceſſions, nor the bitter lamentations of the young men, who call- 
ed upon their father by the moſt endearing names, could ſoften the in- 


flexible judge. The Litiars ſeized 22 
and then ſtruck off their heads; 


ſpectacle with a ſteady look, and a ans, 
%. Oven, he immediacely* quiued the tribunal, and left his collegue to do the 
4, being inclined to ſpare his nephews the Aguilu, allowed: 


reſt... 


Na 2e a, day, co clear themſelves 


— the criminals, beat them with rods, 


4, all the time gazing on the cruel 
d ace en This execution. 


and ordered their ſlave Vindicius 


only evidence againſt them) to 5 delivered up to his maſters. | But 


"i ropzed. th 


attempt to. force, frog eiu 


4 


pf. nat 


Th "of this m 7? 1 


hin: 


of his children; had. the eli b 


2, that after their w A 
13 he — 5 — leave, . end de- 


Fence; 3 
had recourſe to tears and en- 


_— but to no-purpoſe: For Bratxs, fill 
7 Nee the Licbort to ſeiae them, 
gos in favour of the 


= em to execution. Collatinas ſuſ- 
ſpiragoes' but >. ke piqued when. he 
— he zconld — _ 


eo they, having nothing to ſay ' 


3 ok tide the warmeſt remon- 


ing with grief, it i ch pope were unani- 


By aint him no againſt thoſe whoſe 
3 —— yr thought he could 
Saenger eee e. 4 Conſul with 

dignity; a therefore choſe to abdicate the 


hg «As 9g of Spurizs Lu- 


indignagion, of the people, 
o had promiſe e eee 0 o 28 the witnels. In vain: did. the Lic- 
kr ep and the multitude called out for 


be e we 


as well 2s the, Zeab of Valerius, 


Brutus came, he told the people 
of big paternal. authority.ovet his chil- 


delinquents, it N to them to de 
925 decree of the C 


conſpi * 
ene Who. were _ out of re- 


——— his gacber. 18h, Cane FF of | 


"The former. pretends,.. ceeded by Pablive Palrius, Brutus immedi- 
that Nrntar; immediutely after the . —. ately, 
rought hn legue, put all thoſe to death, who had been 


with the concurrence of his new col - 


in the canſpiracy. D. Hal. p 28. 
dit. is commonly thought, and is probable. 
enough, this Latin phraſe, Vindicare in lib 
tatem, had its rife from the name of Vindiciur, 
who was made free by the Canſal: But there 
are others, who will have it to be 11 
from the word Vindida, which fi 

Wand, with which the Pretor, wh ane 
it was afterwards to grant freedoms, c ſtruck 
the flave, whoſe maſter had a mind to ſet: 
-him at liberty. In mui to reconcile theſe- 
opinions, 1t-may be ſaid,.that the an, itſelf 
took its name from Hindus... In the cere- 

_mony of granting freedoms publickly, (for- 
there were private ones, which were granted 
either or in che le &): 
the m er preſented his ſlave to the Brgror,. : 
fiſt i holding him by the hand, and afterwards. 
quitting: his, hold; whence came the Latin: | 
word Mammiſße. Then, after he had | 
him a little blow on the cheak, Cn: | 
him to.the .Conſul.or to the Prætor: who; © 
triking him gently. with his wand, - 
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72 5 Roman citizen, gave him * 2 3000 Aſes of Braff, (Bout ” n. ROME 
And now, though the people had formerly decreed that the eſtates of Bet. J. C. 
the Targuins ſhould be reſtored to them, the Senate made no ſcruple to PII. 
deſtroy their palace, and diſtribute their lands among indigent citizens; Fit Con- 
the publick only retaining a piece of ground (near the Campus Martius) ſulſbip. 
which the King had uſurped, and added to his demeſnes. This piece of Li B. a. 
ground they conſecrated to Mars, and it became afterwards a common Plutarchy 
field, where the Roman youth exerciſed ' themſelves in running and wreſt- p. 190. 
ling. But after this conſecration, the Romans ſcrupled to houſe the corn ee 
which they found there ready reaped to their hands; ſo that, with ſome 288. 
trees, it was thrown into the Tiber, and the water being low, it ſtopped in 
the middle of the river, and began to form that fihe iſland which was called 
ſula ſacra, after many temples had been built on it. 

F. IV. THE ſeverity with which Brutis had treated his two ſons, 
greatly increaſed his authority, inſomuch, that there was not a ſingle Ro- 
man who durſt for the future entertains tho bt of bringing back Tar- 
gun. | Collatinus* on the contrary, by his weik Londuct with regard to the 
conſpirators, had exaſperated the Rogians aga It him; his yery name of 
Ta arquinizs became an offence to them. ” Brh obſetving this; and hatin 

5 


Kt collegue, either on account of his relation to the Taru, or becau 
there was ſome reaſon to believe he fecretly favbured t em, or perha 
only becauſe he was of a character and tempef different from is own, . 
to! L advantage of the diſpoſition the people were in to get him depoſed. 
In a numerous aſſembly, he made a ſpeech to them to this effect: . Ro- 5 z 
mans, when. you choſe two Conſuls, you could at the ſome tie have united their **** 
 fentiments and inclinations, there would have been: us defett in the. new govern-- 
ment, and I ſhould bave had nothing more to wiſh.” But it unfortunately hap- 
pens, that there is as great a differente betwixt Collatinus and me, as between 
a hatred of tyranny, and a lave of tyrants, His affettion fer his deteffable fa- 
mily, tnakes him run all hazards to reftore our eppreſſors ; whilſt I am pro- 
fu "of ng cron blood to preſerve” the liberty of my country.” Have not aft - 
_ 'Collatinus's thoughts, and the whole Arengtb of his intereſt, been levelled at 
he deſtructiun of that liberty, which his honour obliged him to defend ? And 
beck theft words! Ho te liberam of6 more Qui thong the ancient Raven, the fign and iym⸗ 
Titinm. This teremony- was ren it: bol of liberty. At the — . 16 euggr 
: 11 regiſtered upon the roll of Freed - appeared in the ſtreets with this cap 
men. Then he was ſhaved, and put on the on their heads. G. & k. . 
eap called Pileus, which was worn by the Zivy ſays only, that a, ſum” of money 
Romans upon certain days; * In order to was given to Mindicint. It is here fixed at 
make the taking poſſeſſion of this kind five and twenty thouſand {/#: of braſs ; be- 
of cap more ſolemn, it was perſormed in '' cauſe Livy himfelf, in- B. 9. of bis Grit De- 
the temple of Ferenia, the Goddeſs of the rau has obſerved, that the reward appointed 
Freed men. In one of theſe temples there by 0 | who . 
Was a ſtoue ſeat, with this inſcription on it: conſpiracies, amounted; to that ſum; as that 
n did to a hundred thonſand- 


R 2 rants 


& # »f 


t 


Benemeriti Servi /edeant, ſurgant liberi and for freed-me 
it is well known, that the Piltus was, a- C. & K. 


D. Hal. B. 
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* of rants tbeir eftates, aud be 1 4A with <vhich. be was going to diſmiſs the. 
8 E coil piratorg, have diſcovered ſecret inclinations and deſigns. What | Col- 
Rf. JC. latinus, e 15 refuſed to ſpare my own children, and ſball I ſpare cu? A 
DVUL. nan, whoſe bocy only 16 with 15. and zvhoſe ſoul and affectiuns are with our 
Fnſt Con- inemits ? 41 per fidious man, who wwauld preſerve ,the betrayers of his country, 
falſhip. .' and would roy me for being its, zealous defender ? No, far from ſhewing 
you any dale. I declare You, from m,_tLis, moment depoſed. from the magi/- 
tracy; and I command you to, retire. to ſome other city. As for you, Romans, 
7 ſhall "without delay aſſemble; you by Centuries, | that you may confirm, if you' 
think $0 00d, the Jent ce 7 have Pronounced. Yau.gre free to chuſe whether do. 
Leave ollatinds ; or Brutus for your Conjul., but be affured of this, you cannot. 
have both." © 
' Theſe words raiſed o great a commotion among: the People, that they 
would fearce hear Collatinus' $ defence: In vain did he reproach. Brutus 
With betraying his friend, and hee, his Collegue ; no attention was. 
given to bis invective 8. At length, by virtue of his authority as Conſul, 
he forbad the hol ing 1 85 99 of which Brutus had ſpoken. But this. 
ro <a incenſed the People yet more, and they cried out to have their. 
votes inſtantly Sen, cala was Juſt going to be depoſed with igno- 
miny, and baniſhed, h a ar e de "<a when, his. father-in-law, . Sp. Lu- 
sretrus, defired d on. © 'Confvls to ſpeak to the Aſſembly, and; 
obtained it. He is ſaid 1 to have been the fixſt private man that ever made: 
a ſpeech im the | Conia Hig age, and the remembrance of Lucretia his. 
daughter. aid je d him. 8 « tion, and he addreſſed himſelf firſt to his ſon- 
TEL 15 ju gin, Collat 4 preiend. againſt the-xwill'of the People, 
d Continue in the - 465m Zeu recerved it at firſt from them; and to bem 
: you ou ought now to reſi, u it. 75 to ah, crimes, of which you are accuſed, you 
_ will: ore 2 Ay tlear Jour, your future condult, than by all your proteſ-" 
rations,” or by any thin 54 ſay. 5 Jt the, People judge it neceſſary for their 
tranquility that you Tool | retire, do vou Hero \yeuroregard and deference for 
the publick by atqineſcing | in the, publick, | imept, | You: ſhould confider, that 
though with reſpect Ie alf other; © imgs.c, dt is only. the afJual commiſſion: of them 
: that is cn ale the. Ae of 9. nation ;, gets when, treaſon agarnſt the State: 
is but ont "and this upon never {a ill grounds, it is beld mare prudent ta 
guard ag amſt it, as ” evil 7 e e es run the leaſt. hazard of 
deftruttion by too muc e : 

Then turning. 2 Brutus, he preſſed bim, — to infiſt. on the diſgraceful 
baniſhment of a College "bs wn ſo happily: joined with him in meaſures 
which had procured the, 88 liberty; and he added, that if Collatinus 
would of his own accord diveſt nile of the. Confullhip, and retire from. 

Rome, not only time dug ht to be a lowed him to remove his effects, but a 
| preſent made him out of FR publick-treaſury, a mark of the People's good 
will, which might be a conſolation to him under his misfortune. 
7. 287. This advice of Tucretius being received by the Aſſemby with . 
| Collatinus became ſenſible that he had no way left but to conform himſelf 
| to ĩt 3 therefore when he had invoked the Gods to be witneſſes of his in · 


. 


5. P- 286. 
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nocence, and of the ingratitude of his relations and friends, he reſigned Vear of 
the Conſulſbip. Brutus highly commended his wiſdom, and to remove all DNS | 
ſuſpicion of his having any perſonal enmity to him, procured him a preſent Bef. J. C. 
of * twenty talents out of the publick treaſury, to which he added five ta- DVI 
tents of his own: The place to which Collatinus choſe to retire was Lavi- pit Con. 

| nium ; Where he lived in peace, and at laſt died of old age. ſulſhip. 

Brutus, that he might not give the Romans.any cauſe to ſuſpect that he 
intended to govern ſingly, and, under the name of Conſul, aimed at the 
authority of a King, immediately aſſembled the Centuries in the Campus 
Martius, in order to proceed to the election of a new. Conſul, to fill the 
place of Collatinus. The Suffrages of the people were in favour of Pub- Plut. p. 
lius Valerius, a deſcendant of that noble Sabine named Valerius Voleſus, to B Aal. B. 
whom Plutarch (as was before * obſerved) gives the honour of negotiating 3. P. 287. 
the Peace between the Sabines and Romans, in Romulus s time. Publius P- 38. 
had got himſelf a great name by the means of his wealth and his elo- 
quence; which latter he had, during 7. arguin's reign, generouſly em- 
ploy'd in the defence of juſtice, as he had done his riches in the relief of 
the poor, to whom he was ever eaſy of acceſs. He was alſo remarkable 
for his frugality and temperance 3 and in all the parts of his conduct from 
his early years he diſcovered ſuch à furpfizing wiſdom, that he ſeerhed to 
have been born a Philoſopher.” The two ( onſyls, equally eminent for 
their love of the publick good, began their Joint adminiſtration, by paſſing. 

a law which granted a general Amneſty to all thoſe who had followed the 
fortune of the Tarquins, provided they returned to the city Within twen- 
days; and this brought back à great number of excellent ſupiects to 
Rr. e IST. MIN DOIN ee enn 


e V. HOWEVER, nothing could ſo far diſcourage the dechroned Livy, B. a. 
King, as to make him quit the Hope of recovering the Kingdom by force. © © 
He went about, ſoliciting the neighbouring Nations, and engaged the Vei- 
entes and Farquinienſes to unite their forces in the ſupport of his cauſe. The 
Firſt were moved to it by the hopes of regaining Wha they had loſt in 
| their former wars with Rome, having now at hee" ea a Roman General 
of known courage and ability: And as for the Farquinien/es, the conſi- 
derations of name and blood, and the glory of having a man of their o.] 
Nation King of Rome were to them fuſficitnt inducements. Theſe al- 
lies took the field and entered the Raman territory. The Conſuls without 
delay marched out their troops to meet them; Brutus "commanded the 
Horſe, and Valerius the foot drawn up in à ſquare battalion. The two D. Hal. 
armies being in ſight of each other, Brutus advanced with his cavalry 1 
at the ſame time that Aruns, one of Tarquin's ſons, was coming forward Plut. Popt. 
5 at the head of the enemy's horſe, the King himſelf following with the le- | Cobh 
gions.  Aruns no ſooner diſcovered Brutus attended by the Lifors, but all D. Hal. p. 
inflamed with rage, he. cried out, There be is, that enemy who bas baniſhed 239. 
2 Accordin to Dr. Arbuthnot, who rec- Collatinus as reſigning before the conſpiracy, 
kons but 60 bu to a Talent, the 20 Talents and Valerius as conſul when it was diſcover- 
© amount to 3875 J. Sterling. Livy repreſents ed. B. 2. c. 2, 3. 
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Year of ' us from our native country! See how gallantly be rides adorned with all the 

EEE enſigns of my father's dignity! Now aid me, ye Gods, the avengers of injured 
Bet. J. C. Kings! This ſaid, he inftantly fer ſpurs to his horſe, making directly at 
DVI. the Conſul, who perceiving his defign made no leſs (peed to meet him. 
Fu con Blindly following the dictates of hatred and paſſion, and regardfeſs of ſelf- 
ſulſhip. preſervation, they ruſhed on to the encounter, and with their lances ran 
each other through the body. They both fell dead from their horſes; and 
the death of theſe Generals was the prelude to the battle. Never was the 
| facceſs of an engagement more dubious 3 for when the night had put an 
end to it, it was not known in either camp which fide had gained the vic- 
Liv, B. 2. tory, or which had loft the greater number of men. A report was ſpread, 
<7: wid. that a voice had been heard gat of the wood Ara, declaring the Romans 
conquerors; a ſtratagem probably of Valerius. Be that as it will, it is 
certain that their enemies, very foon after the action, left their camp in 
confuſion, diſbanded, and feturned into their own country. And it is 
ſaid, that Valerius, remaining maſter of the field of battle, cauſed the ſlain 
to be numbered, arid then found, that the Herrurians had loſt 11300 men, 
77 aq TS oo on ot nn 
Name was inconfolable 22 the loſs of Brutus; a hero who had reſtored 
libery to his country; "cemented it with the blood of his children, and 
died in defending it againſt the tyrant, The firſt funeral honours were 
v. Bal. p. paich fich in the camp but, the dert day after Poleriu's triumph, the 
3?” ibid. corpſe was brought into the Forum in a magnificent litter, and then Va- 
i gave Rome the firſt example of [thoſe funeral orations, which were 


Livy, B. a. ever After made in praiſe of great men. The Ladies diftinguifhed ap ori 

© 7. ſelves on this occaſion. To ſhew their reſpect for the avenger of the fex's 
Honor; they/ mourned for him a whole year, as if they had loſt a com- 
GT TE RET Ton no oo er ny „ ae tots 

D. Hal. p. F. VI. AS Valerius, for ſome reaſons, deferr'd convening the Centuries 


wy fot the election of a'new-Conful, this delay began tb raiſe a diſtruſt, as if 
it were.owing.to ambitious deſigns, a jealouſy which ſeemed to be in ſome 
meafure authorized by his then building a fine houſe on a ſteep part 
of the hill Palatin, which 'overlook'd the Forum. The people con- 
4 ed it as a citadel, whence the new Monarch might command the 
Liv. B. 2. City. But when Valerius was informed of their uneaſineſs, he ordered 


3 ſome workmen to go the very next night and pult down the fabrick to 


Popl. p. the ground ; and calling the people together as ſoon as it was day, he, 
— Fe er ad 1th dr apr their unjäſt Tafpicions, and bid them go ſee 
 the-rvins. of his houſe: He then told them be would fix his habitation in 

the valley; that from the top of the bill, where he had intended to dwell, 
they might cruſh-him with ſtones, if he continued to be the object of their 
jeaſouſy. This faid, he ordered the Comitia to aſſemble for the election of 
2 new Conſul, in Which he left them entirely free; and they choſe La- 
cretius, the father of the unfortunate Lucretia. The people, as they came 
out of the Com/ia, being aſhamed of having ſuſpected Valerius, compli- 


$B 
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mented him with a large ground- plot, in an agreeable place, and there "Fear of 
they built him a houſe. in {HANS 110 
The new Conſul died in a few days after his promotion, ſo that Velerius Bet: J. C. 
was once more ſole Governor, And now the ſenſible proofs which, in the P. 
interval between the death of Lucretius and the election of another Col- Fiat Con. 
legue, he gave the people of his zeal for their intereſt, gained him the ſulſip. 
furname of Paplicola, or Popular; they called him by no other ever after. D. Hal. B, 


29 „292. 


He ordered the Axes, which were ſo apt to ſtrike terror, to be taken out Liv. B. 2. 


of the Faſces; and commanded t e Lictors to lower theſe in the aſſem- 83 
blies of the People, by way of homage to their ſovereignty... And this was p. 103. 


7 


a kind of introduction to a law, enacted while he was ſole Conſul, where- 

by an accuſed perſon was allowed to appeal to the People from the Plut. ibid. 
judgment of the magiſtrates. Another Jaw was made, exempting artifi- 7%: 
eers, widows, and old men (who had. no children to relieve them) from 
paying tribute. A third law, tho” it preſcribed an abſolute ſubmiſſion to 
the orders of the Conſuls, yet limited the penalty for diſobedience to the 
value of five oxen and two rams (probably pieces of money with thoſe fi- 
gures ſtampt upon them.) And, to remove all manner of ſuſpicion of his 
having the leaſt thoughts of tyranny, Poplicola publiſhed a- fourth decree, 
making in lawful to kill, without waiting. for a. legal condemnation, any: 
perſon who ſhould aim at being maſter of the liberty of his fellow-cirizens, 
and fo likewiſe in the caſe of uſurping a publick office without the People's- 


conſent: The aſſaſſin was to be declared innocent, provided he brought 
proof of the ill deſigns of him be had ſlainn n. 

Poplicola would not take upon him the keeping of the publick money, 
raiſed to defray the expences of war; bit caufed it to be depoſited in. 
the temple of Saturn *;. and by his advice, the people appointed. two 
perſons, e out of the Senate, to take the charge of it. Theſe officers: 


% 1 459 ISS ING 2044 1 Es e 5 2 2 3 
ay repreſents theſe laws as made before ., occaſions of the commonwealth... But of this · 
the election of Lacretius to he ene in. its Pro er pig 8 4 5 
B. 2. c. 8. V Ac e chere wdbba cl vt 
The puplick treaſury was called Zya-!' tors in Roms, till Poplicola's time; and this“ 


Plut. Popl. 
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rium; becanſe at firſt nothing was lodged in ĩt 


but unffamp' d braſs, which went by weight, 


and which was called . rude.” Afterwards 
ſtamped pieces of braſs were lodged. there, 


which were called . grave; or Ms ewe, 
according to the different weight of the ſe- 
veral coins. 'This treaſure had been kept at 
the houſes of the Kings and Conſuls, till the 
time of Poplicola, who removed ir to the tem- 
ple of Saturn, which was ſituated at the foot 
of the hill Saturnim, or the Capital. In af 


er · times, the publick treaſury was divided 


ito two branches; the one was called; The 


Common 3 or rarium vulgare ; the 
ed, 


other Was c The Sacred Treaſury or 2. 
rarium Sanctiut; in which the Aurum vu. 


marium was reſerved, ſor the extraordinary 


; office was originally a branch of that of the 


Conſuls, But 2 pretends, on the con- 
trary, and quotes ſeveral authors for it, that 
there were Quzftors even im Tu Hoſtilius's 
_ one therefore to be obſerved, that 
e name of Queſtors, among the Rowans,. 
had two diffrent Ggnifcations Sometimes 
it Gpnified Commiſſioners, by whom capital 
crimes were cognizable, and ſametimes Ma. 
iſtrates who were put in commiſſion for get- 
ting in the — tvs 
ſpeak of the former ſort of Qnæſtors, as being 
in the time of the Kings, and Pztarch of the 
ather fort, whibh 40 intiodhiced by Poaliceler 
in the time of the commonwealth. Theſe- 


laner, Quzſtora were er People- 


aſſembled in Cem, C. & 
| They: 


iar might 
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Woe they afterwards called Dueftors. n T he firſt perſons « choſen to * office were 
CCXLIV. 


P. Veturius and M. Minucius. 


Bet J. C. When Poplicola had by theſe regulations done all he deſired towards 


diminiſhing the Conſular authority, he aſſembled the people in the Cam- 


Fut Con. pus Martius, for the election of a new Conſal, to be his ee and the 


2 choice fell i Hotatin T_T 


_ 


1 


* 


4344 1 1 ily En Fenn e 


4 . T7 H NY 


4 Popicola 15 ho 10 'Canj ul a | ſecons 


Jo be bis Collegue, oa King o 


175 ime, and T. Lucretius appointed 
Cluſium in Hetturia, ſends a-tbreat- 


ening embaſſy to Rome. Th e omans  cbuſe.. Poplicola Canſul a third time, 
$ 


4 givt Em Horatius Py 
avs twith' 1 7 N the Latige 

| bogrbood of Rome. remarka 
The deſperate 57 
Dor bing! 


335 
. ternal 215 
| Aena nenb lin 
; Romans. 9 


for 4 Collegue. 5 8 


„II. Porſena in con- 
ei Marches, an army into the neigh- 
2 of Horatius Cocles. F. III. 


75 22 ul reſalution o, Mucius Scævola. 

f 17 yo Romans, hits from bis demand 

3 ik 1 21 1 FC" 7 5 725 kes grace with the Romans, 
4 


Atræſtore to Tarquin his pa- 


10 woke her 70 Clelia 23 pleadings. + Por- 
1 710 entirely, and 


15 0 r Capi linus 5 if conſecrated: :' Sp. 
1 5 ius a 0 n The, Romans ſbetv their oo, 


takes a peace with the 


| Ret en. 7 712 Anne 
1 5 3 i; Fav EST SOT en 


<7; 4 2 


Second Famous Lucretid. 


their mig r 


4 Win 7 WK 1 * t 04 T6 48377 511 ; 


ths after the: e of Horatius, the firſt 7 5 't 
a, 12 og power enpired, and then the Romas thought” fit, be- 
'Bef. J. C. cauſe on the . etitical ſituation of their affairs, to chuſe Popli- 


Dyli. cola again; and with Hy Bag joined 7. 


Lucreſius, the brother of the 
by reviving the old 


Confulth nas, PPnn- of les * 7 wikis 35 . e che Tong and 


s m p. n 1 7 * * S 


"Il "The: 48884 Y about I + Heb > rata think ee 8 


whoſe names were given in upon each Roman 


Cenſus. Some will have it, that in this mul- 


titude, all the Roman citizens were compre - 

8 - hended, without excepting their wives, chil- 
_=_ dren, widows, orphans, or pupils. But is it 
_ .credible, that the commonwealth, when Rome 
Was become the capital of the world, ſhould 
reckon. but. three. hundred, four hundred, 

and never, ſo much as five hundred: thouſand 
citizens, in all the Roman territory, and in 

the whole extent of its municipal towns ? 

For we don't find that * moſt numerous 

cenſus ever ated due hundred thouſand, 

or — wag 72 years together. o- 


* 
1 — 
7 2 


1 e Alge OT 


e 


Greek and Laurin authors e emprenendeg 

the heads of families. — this opinion can t 
be ſupported. For, not ts ſay that it ean ot 
be reconctled with thetaccouiſt the hiſtbrians 
give us, we ſnall never be perſuaded, that 


under the Conſubſhip of Valeriur, for inſtance, 


the Roman ſtate, which was confined within 
narrow limits, and extended little farther than 


the walls of Roms, ſhould be able to reckon ' 


up a hundred:and thirty thouſand heads of 


families; and e ſeveral millions 
+ of ſouls, ineludi 


orphans, pupils, rangers, Ge. whoſe names 
were not taken down in the Cenſus: It is 


ildfer; ſlaves; widows, 


* 


| il. 
| Chap. ll. 1 Ka Hiſtory. 1 N 
they found the number of Roman citizens, at or paſt the age of puberty, Year of j 
to be 130000. As a war from the Lazine quarter was what the Romans, 88 | 
at this time, chiefly apprehended, the Conſuls at a, great expence fortify'd Bet. J. C. 
Sinquirinum, or Sigliuria, an important poſt on that fide. However the PII. 
firſt of the neighbouring powers that Appeared. after the death of Brutus, gecona 
in favour of the Targuins, was Porſena, à potent Prince, King of Claſium Conſulſhip. 
in Hetruria. He ſent a haughty and threatening embaſſy to the Romans, P. Ws: * 
requiring them either to recall the a A or to give them back their! 
_ effates. The firft they abſolutely retu and as to the ſecond, they | 
anſwered, that it was impracticable; a PATT.C .of thoſe eſtates having been 
conſecrated to Mars, and the reſt Iyided more, indigent people, from 
whom they could not be recovered.” | 
While the Romans were e ploy ed in p A s for brave defence, 
the time came for electing neu Conſul Is, ah 22 icola was Choſen g for of 
third time, and, with him, "Hbratius Fo A W 00 2 before been a few CCXLV1. 
months in that offſce. Bet. J. C. 
F. II. PORSENA, attended by his ſon Aris and the exiles, march- ls 
ed towards Rome with a formidab V. and was joined. by a conſidera. Third 
ble body of Latines, under the command er Mum i, Targuin tbe Praud's ig 
Jon- in- law! The Confuls upon that approach. made the peaſants carry 194. 
their effects into ſtrong holds, and the 1 er to ſecute the hill Livy, B. . 
Janiculum which overlooked r Fir was its onf ly fartj fication | that © 7 
fide the Tiber. And: to keep the lace in tem W ſpirit, . 
/ nate made ſeveral agreeable regulat ns with re H taxes = _ 
. ions, and took great care to provide for their ſubſiſtence REM Wars — 26 
they ſent to ſeveral parts of Campania, and even to Cumg to 1 Fele 185 
Which was after wards ſold to the common People” at 10% ted, 
want of bread ſhould teinpt them to purchaſe i with che common 1 
and open the gates of Rome to Tarquin. Nay the Senators, at the un- 
time that they taxed themſelves higher than any hers, would lay 00. 
hou on the common people during the war; fol owing this encrous 
and equitable. maxim, That the lower fort paid 0 enough to the 
Commonwealth by bringing up children who would in time be able to 
40 defend it.“ In a word, the Romans were all ſenſible of the difference of 


A ddl ebene with people eee e and low da of 


Fabius, Pictor, as quated by Livy, that none 
but thoſe who were able to bear arms, were 
included in this reckoning; i. e. thoſe only 
wk wert about ſeventeen years of age, and 


-under Forty-fix. Thus we are to underſtand 
Dion. Hal. when, ſpeaking of this fifth Ro- 


man Cenſus, he ſays, that the number of 
«thofe who were arrived to the age of puber- 
ty, i. ze, amdunted to an hundred and thir- 

thouſand. men. He ſpeaks in much the 
p * 1 manner, Whatever; ze mentions the 
Cenſus, always Ex CEPLIP the women, chil- 
Uren, orphans, handicra n Haves, and 


Vr. 1. I. 


life, who in earlier times of the Nepublick 


were excluded from the Roman militia; as 


we are informed by credible authors. And in 


ſhort, if we do but eonfiderFthat at the end 
of Romulu;'s reign the Romas dx my conſiſted 
of forty · ſix thouſand footy and very near a 


thouſand horſe, it will not appear at all ſur- 
- prizing, that Rome, which was now become 
more powerful, and better peopled, ſhould be 
able to raiſe.an hundred and thirty thouſand . ' 
men; eſpecially ſince the inhabitants of Ai 


* nd the other Tren cities had e 
ither. C. & Þ Me 


S . the 
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130 The Roman Jhi/ory. Book II. 
Year 888 1 the preſent government from the former. and all <qually ſolicitions to avoid 
rvitude ;. ſo.that: concord reigned' in Rane even in the time of a famine 
Ref. 7 © with. which it was. 2 afflicted before the end of this war. 
D. Perſena foon.,difſplay?d his banners along the Tiber. His firſt attack. 
Dn wis. upon the fort 5 2 4 Janiculum. and N B drove the Romans aut of ir. 
Far Upon this, the' Conſuls made all. cheir troops paſs the river, and drew 
"ox, them up, in order of battle te Infend the bg e:0and Perſena advanced: 
2s dpd engage them. The vittorywas faralbngiume:/doabrful;-but M. Va- 
Livy, B. V4 1 bracket} and V. Tucratius who! were at- the head of the 
8 is being:hath nformnatelgowounded] and carried out of the field, 
Ss error. ſeized the, Rowan araby:: [Thi bridge ''SubBeins was in a 
gment covered, with; 13wpaways, Wind rfgovedroogaih- the vity.”" Fer alzuss 
a 4: (nephew pf Horgtins: the: Conſul) being on by "gee —_ 
11 55 abe had Shure therighty wing)\theſe this 
enz to hinds 8 1 ings thin Bear, genen 
bak Rid geauands _ open bars el . 
2 . CM _ ig» trop being Nele 
8 y, dre. $f 1 N nl ee adviſe'the Conſuſs, om e 4s 
cut on pc Ahe 


. ry eBpreeret dab which” hdd Alles by 


: 1 BET 1115 ford alikindi of rampaiti for him 3] EH 
hs : YINT 1 : 


Se Ducklc 
e g al 


be coverad: himſelf from ws 
beibg: De- ehe che thi 


alten 
3 * Pa ER 55 
9 . ae from ruin; and the Romans —__— 9 wth 
boſe ovine temple: of Klam They gave Rim 
lang az f he hipiſelf, wathdoneyoke i een, could. 
day. A ouch of the / inhabitantz of Noms to the num 
ne gi i ao as much -tpodias'cach. cenfiimeg: 
at notwichſtanding tall; this, -becauſe!he hac loſt. our 228 
bis wounds: captinved lame the remaining. harr of his life, theſe: | 
tects- pr 1 5 d- his Ker n the Conſulſbip; or e 
| ' CO NSW LD JD 22 \..: 3G 4 835, n Nd; 15,0 
5 6 be. rag city was not y SY but had bes chs 0 
K — are far ſo. great a number of- — an 
oil hadi, ſabſiſt there in · time of peace zu and u fumine began tobe 
1 U yorel els. 8 ng. notice: of it ſent the: Rau word, thut 
ps 4 2 y would receive ee ers, i ad furniſh them with pro- 
Niions a, hien Ne eee d eee cen, nil then 


* 


Fee: ne 05 EVERTHELESS Fan- was..almoſt 'wearled: obe mg 


Gree Meius Cordus;.. a young Reman: of, noble birth. 
1 2 che · Conſuls and Senate to-croſs: the Tiber, and: go. 


| 2 — .enemy's.camp;. there» to attempt ſemething for the ſervice of ia 
eee as his. only recompence, ou + taſk. enn 


ia 


Them fon a hile t ſuſtaiiſed alote the: - 
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in the dangerous enterprize, his zeal might not be buried 1 in oblivion, wn exc of 

proclaimed after his death, / The Conſuls' and Senate having encoura 

him to undertake any thing in the preſent exigence; he dreſſed hinnfetf in © in 80. J. . 
an Hetrurian habit, and, with a ponyard hid under his clothes, left tho 1. 
city. As he ſpoke the language of the-Hetrurians perfectly well, he eafily Se 

got into their camp, and made his way quite to the King's tent. It hap- n 
pened to be the day, on hich che 'trobps were reviewed And Paid. Po 

Jena's ſecretary, magnificentiy dreſſed, Was Brting on the" ſame tribunal 5 5 
_ with: the King, giving audience, and eiceIVingepeiietns: * Mutias miſtook | 

him for the King himſelf; leaped/ upon the eribtinal,'andwith' one ftroke 

of his ponyard laid him dead at the King's feet. Pie chem ãtrempted tõ 

eſcape, — was ſcized, and brought back t the preſenee ola ney wo 
execrable yillain, ſaid the King; who-art Wen, whence es ben? Ih 

thy » -accomplices 2. » AMnciesy: with aha ewe Aide ruck tore Ar 

chan it expreſſed fear, anſwered, that van c. Caius — 1 at N 

was a: Roman; and that Roman — mat him expablt _—_ 1 re 

whatever man could da; and of fufſering ibbalrbey am uu E 

filled, with amazement at his anſwer, "wht yet!Hiore" Aſtörtiſed 5 

ſaw bim: with a ſteady dduntenance; and 4 eck och deR e N | 

ward rage for having! mild His ailn Yang bis Fight: 7 thro & pai of 

burning coals; and there let it broih without HEW gay 1187 8 Pain. 

The King's reſentment: changed wholly- into 260 irg en gr e rin Hite 

life and ſiberty, and even reſtored{ him the dagger with” whith he Han des 
figned to ſtab bim; and becauſe Afircins,havitig; Seren the of of Wy 5 

right hand, took it with his, left, he had thenet the fürnatrie ws: Seebola SE 
bs e. Jeft -handed,:: X 373 bas mutt mon Mild 2079 . vola, | 
The Romgy was 5 leß ſutprirecd a0 the King's generöſtty kraft che- Kin 

bad been at bis intrepid boldneſs: However hehad' the preſehce 

mind to; invent. a ftoty for the. ſervice of his cbuftty. He pretended tf 

de moved by: the: King's goodneſs to diſeover to hi 7270 Which, t 

ſaid, o wrments cuuld have exttorted from tim: Pd: . 

vn Rornans, ail . alulr a Bine, and hv we 2 n 

Hetruzian can. hag hound | themſelves by. the m 70 ff 

tempt bis life one after another, at the like bauur Kory Mgr :: RO 

_ difpovria;ſtruck. Nunfens once more with terror, ard having ordered Milcius— 

do NNHhUr Nx he called a comncil to deliberate upon the beft means to pre- 
9 himſelf fromt che dangers with which he was threatened- His ſor 
Au, à grest admirer of the Roman virtue, "adviſed him to fender all D. Hal. B. 


precautions needleſs by concluding a peace with the Remum. The King OY 


readily liſtened to this propoſe}," nd the mote teadily'as the Romans, in 
ſally out of the town, had deſttoyed a great rar 5 of his troops; which 

d a murmuring inthe' carp Ber ere fent t ; 64 who _ 
15 had orders not to mention thie — of doe Ter guns bor only ro inſiſft 
on a reſtirution of their cſtates, or an equivaſert; ati u to What con- Ar a 
cemed the, Hetrurium nation; to reqtiire the Romans = feinftute thi Pants 
We W aac tg: Popicala, 
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132 | The Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 
Vear of zealous to have the people relieved. in their. miſery, prevailed with the. Se- 
1 865 F. nate to comply with theſe conditions.: but the people themſelves refuſed to 
Bet: J. C. conſent to the firſt article, till Porſena had heard. their cauſe pleaded againſt 
DVI. the Targuins; and to his, arbitration. they left it. As to the ſecond, they 
Thing readily agreed to it, and offered. hoſtages. to ſecure its performance. 
Coplalmip· A truce, being made, the, Romans deputed ſome of che Senators to plead 
| their cauſe before the oy Ling, and, at the ſame time, fens ten young 
virgins, and as many boys, Of, che beſt. families. in Name, for hoſtages: 
„ then the Targuins refuſed to admit Por ena for a judge between them 
be, E and the Romans. The King owever. relolved to inform himſelf in the 
affair, and, made. his ſon Aruus his aſſociate 4 hearing and deciding it. 
The Roman deputies had ſrarce | BY to porn. he cauſe, when the proceed- 
D. Hal. K. ing was interrupted by 9 55 by nar, the young women, given! 8 
Ptur. bid. Holkages, had yentured to ſwimmer e Ti ber, ang were returned to Ralxs. 
p. 207+ They had been per} ined. 60 e e in Ah river s Where the famous Clalia, 
(one of the num 450 happening, to turn her eyes towards her native city, 
took a longing t 2 go back. to Its, Away | the, ſwims, the reſt-follow her, 
and they all get! ſafe to de ppoſite ſhor e. When the truth of the matter 
was known, it ſerved only to EO the eſteem, which Perſena and Aruns 
bad for the Roman bravery. Hut in the mean time Poplicola was very un- 
eaſy at the Fg. of the yo women, among whom was his own daughter 
. leria. diſyacc als 3 1 4 1 Hetrurian camp, to excuſe 
the folly af "ib 2 God a o ſend, them back. Mamitius 
and the 7 arquyns- having * this, prepared an ambuſh to ſurpriae 
them on * Fa; z and w hep "Ne Bo an maids, under the guard of a few 
hort emen el t.th E e 0 10 uh 8 1 they appeared On A 
ſodden 11 8 [ Bl bg fell with fury upon the weak 
cobvoy. Poplicols ha by — * 9: put himſelf at the head of the 
* troop; he ſuſained the attack of the enemy with incredible va- 
| 5, while his 580 0 Valeria, exccedingly. terrified,. rode full. ſpeed to 
3 etrurian camp, ke notice of 1 the danger her father was ing: and 
then Aruns, with a great * of cavalry, flying to his relief, the aſſailants 
were ſoon routed. p 
This attempt of the Ta arquins greatly diſpleaſed Por ſena, and gave him a 
ſtrong ſuſpicion of the badneſs of their cauſe. He ſummoned: the chief 
officers, of his army, and,, in their prefence, beard the complaints of the 
Romans; who enlarged on all the crimes committed by their tyrants, . from. 
the aſſaſſination of King Servint, to. the violence committed on the chaſte 
Lucretia. The Hetrurians were filled with horror; and Porſena, renouncing: 
all alliance with the. Tarquius and Mamilius, ordered them to leave his. 
camp. He then commanded the ten young virgins to be brought before- 
him, and enquired. who was the firſt author of their enterprize.. Clælia, 
with a fearleſs air, confeſſed, that ſhe alone was. guilty, and that ſne had 
emboldened the reft by her advice. The King, as much ſurprized with, 
her ſteadineſs, as with her courage, addreſſed himſelf to her in a gracious, 


We A by that they Tacke © the River n a ſhower of Hetrurian: „ 
; - maantien, 


* 


manner, cn her adventure above di Yer of Fra and the in- Year of 
trepidity of Mucius, aud made her a preſent of a fine horſe with ſumptuous COXLVI. 
furniture After this he concluded a peace with the Romans, reſtored them Bef. J. C. 
all their hoſtages, and told the Conful, that he looked upon the Roman A. 
probity us the beſt guarantee of the treaty. Thin 
And no Parſena being 'toreturir to Cluft fum, fihalized his departure Confullhip. 
from the neighbourhood of! Remę by an Act of liberality, which the no- P, Fal. . 
ble mannes! of it made the thbE Agiteabſe to the Romant. He ordered Lin B 2. 
his Hetruriuns to leave behind 'theth theif tents furniſned with afl forts 7 Rut Popl 
ptoviſians, "and''other valuable effèers, ànd to carry nothing 3 away with p. een. 
them but their Arcs Rom was hereby myth relieved” in her wants ; 
and the Romins,” or this octdlion dee nh 9 1 an) effects . 
belonging te the pub podliek Gert to 7757 | F pig fairs y a he- 
rald\\ in he following Words, 2 6 & the A 
which wüsb tb Peel the teme 7 Pe 1 5 And it al 
ſignified; that the effects expoſed ti ale woüld Be" N. 45. More than 
this, the Senate ſet up à Freren ſtatue 9 mY annum, and 
ſent ar embaſſy to Him with a prelegt f 4 lf 4 ihe tre, à crown of 
gold, and atrium zhal obe. 269720 1 QJ 28 551 N 7e 


IV. WHEN, after tlie depatrürge gf Pie $510 1 921 Ya, 76: D. Hat. 7. 


added toe who Had betaved er ſelVes” we q 577 ler 393 
latrly Auciul Scæ bla, to\ whom theß 94 1 lar by I er hs 5 
erected a ſtatue, wenne e pear 1 : ey 
ſbrne publie act of religion. The rei Ms s ugh p. 304. 
8 had unt yet been conſegi 8 © Rte r 1 vb 5 
the Conſulsi to perform the ceremo e Ag 
nour to whoever thould doit. bt 18 8 he co 9 85 | 
in the people; Poplicola would LE aly have. * Fri) but it was 
the Senate's" right to nominate" the man; und? they. b 
ous; and jealous of Poplicola, ent him uf on a e denen 
2 commilioned his \ Collegue't Fe 80 wmple. wn Fg 
800 9111 „1 eift OT ginn, I. * $ 
25700. 1001 7 22 
Ne aid 
Tbefe preſents being 1 the fame kind buſtteſs of a ture. „ atws Bi - 
EIT a the- 3 are kind bike e . it — 4 


ſented to haye ſent * to. ar guin the elder by nominatim comprebenſin Caverimut, ne ferro s See B. 2. 


f recggnixing their Sovereignty over e niſ in eee dee, L 4. 0614 . 6. K. 2. 
beer e ub bdued, give $00 00d gro 10 op dhe hon L A temple was uk 
„that ola took Rome, cally 4 mark of diſtin cle which the great men 


Heh the Nomans. Tacitus peaks of it of Nome earne 
as a thing well known, that be city ſurren- 


dered to Porſena: Sedem Jovis a Maxim? 
kthe capitol] auſpicato a Majoribus pignus im- 


perii conditam, quam non Porſena B 2 
vRBE; neque Galli captu remerare potuiſſent,” 

Ge. L. 3. e. 72. Fliſt. And Play ſays, chat 
in the zreaty which Porſena granted the Ro- 
mans, an expreſs ſtipulation is found, that 
oy FN make no uſe of iron but for the 


longed to him of the two Conſuls,, whom the 


Senate ſhould appoint, Afterwarils: the peo- 
ple aſſembled by Tribes named the Conſe. 


crator. At length the right of nomination. 
was again in the Senate, and this even in the 
ny ofthe Roman Emperors. The dedica- 


buf a temple was a ſolemn feſtival, ac-- 
* th extraordinary — 


— 


ſolicited. This office, in 
the earidft thiids of the Commonyyealth, be- 
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134 The Roman -Hiftory. Bock II. 
Year of told, that juſt as Horatius was ing, at the deer of it, to pronounce 
f the form — conſecration, Poplicola 3 brother Marcus, who had watched 
B. J. C. his opportunity, cried out, Thy ſon, O Conſul, lies dead is the camp: The 
_ thing Was falſe, but he hoped, by 5 ſe 5 wares to avert him from his pur- 

Thixa poſe. Horaliys, without be leaſt emotion, only anſwered, Then 
. caſt the body inhere you pleaſe, . . not of mourning, and finiſhed the 
pl. conſecration. Thus Peoplicela, in the cloſe of his third Conſulſhip, re- 


8 pd a Rande ata A no eee of a e the 
ere, ple 

| 3 : 8 

them ad with e ford to the 83 without a wol. . 


's were 
and garlands; ſacriſices were offered u . te Part 3, R. . C. ; 
hymns ſung to inſtruments. The Magith were endleſs (adds Mr. Kenner) to- reck 
who was to drm at the ceremony, Do on up but the bare names of all the temples 
the college - Pontifices notice of the day we meet wa, in authors. The moſt cele- 
of the dedication; He ſummoned the  Pontr- 8 a hou accounts were, the Capitol _ 
ex Maximgs th appear at the 1 and 

pronounce the y brds of conſecratiqn : after chere e Capitol, or t emple of Jupiter Capitals. 
whom, this magiſtrate repeated them, word nur, was t effekt of a vow made by Targui- 
for word, with his hand upon the 3 of mnius Priſcus i in the Sabine war (a). But he had 
the door of the temple. He was oblige ſcarce laid the foundations before his death. 
be extremely e act ip doing it. Aale Ei . (fon. $ or. grandſon] Tarquinbe. 
forgotten, or iff- N the peo- due, Leiche it with the ſpoils taken from 
222 Alarm, and they x it La ape 95 1 Mailbag: nations ( ). But upon the 
Sous omen to the conſecrator. refore expulſion of the Kings, the conſecration-was 
Hadi the Pantifex, 1 Þ Nie bad an performed by Horatius the Conſul (c). The 
pediment in his ſpeech, was ſeveral months firyQture ſtood on a high ridge, taking in 
0 to artichlate the word ra. It four acres of ground. The front was a- 
abate, appear at this emnity in dorned with three Towg of pillars, the other 


were but o only in white clothes. ' ; fides with two (4). The aſcent from the 

e name af the kiſs who perform- ground was by an hundred ſteps (e. The 

25 ceremony he conecragon, was u- prodigious gifts and ornaments, with which 
nay ee ob the frontiſpiece of the it was at ſeveral times endaowed, almoſt ex 


Thus 10 3 Cat. and Ronillj, ceœed belief. | Suetonins (V) tells ns, that Aus 
8 br = be proper here to take notice once guffus gave at one time two thouſand 

for all of the general names by which the. weight, of g old: and in jewels.and precious 
aces ſet N for divine worſhip are called. tones, to the value of five hundred ſeſterces. 
int auch Lia, and Pliny (g) furp rize us with accounts 
| 0 7 1 plate which I not been on 17 4—— t be 1 noble 5 

| icated t ſo eity, but withal, t remov i Athens out” 
1 ly conſecrated f by the Augen. the” temple of Jupiter Olympus; the gilded 
ae Save, were ach, as a that _ rogf, the gilded ſhields, and thoſe of ſolid. 
couſectation ; Ne if they afterwards re- ſilver z the hage veſſels of filver, holding 
tey ch. names to temples. thre the golden chariot, Ac. 
ee g om 9170." Thi Sarie » Was firſt. conſumed by fire in 
wg Bayne Slender „0 

e that under one r re Who dyin ore the dedication, left t 

Se g Tos, ref compre honour fo. 8 Catulus. This too was de- 
5 a a5 only 4 Fimiative, 1 Lig moliſhed in the. Viteilian edition. Veſpaſas 
fies Spit . ttle AZ . undertook a third, which was burnt down 
Ri may "0 "fie 1 about the time of his death, Domitian raiſed 


Frank. 203777 oq ee k elk ut, N the laſt and moſt glorious of all; in which 


Pb 7. 
＋ A way. N 58 . b. 1 2 225 N 7 (647 gn 
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ople to continue him longer in office, S. Lariins, and T. Herminius, Year ot. 

| Faho had diſtinguiſhed” themſelves in the war with Porſena) were choſen 3 
Conſuls for the next year. ; | ; 2 Bet. J. C. 8 | 
The new Conſulſhip proved a year of peace; the only remarkable thing P. | 


* if 


the Romans did was ſhewing that they were a grateful people. Aruns, the pourth- . 
| ME ER IE | ſon Conſulhip. 
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the very gilding awounted to twelve thou- -pktol, when repaired by Yeſpafien : Though- 8 
ſand t -=— (G. On which account Pla- 4. 


perhaps the chief rites were celebrated upon 


zarch (i) hath obſerved of that Emperor, that the entire raiſing of the ſtructure, this bein 


he was like Midas, deſirous of 22 every 
thing into geld. There are very Httle re- 
mains of it at preſent yet enough to make 
a. Chriſtias church (4) 5 1 DEE 

The Paitheon · was bwilt by Martks 77 
pu, ſon-in-law to Augitur Caſar; and dedi- 
cated either to Jupiter Uirur, or to Mars and 
Fenus, or more probably to all the Gods in 
general,- as the, very name 4525 Toy wilo, 
Gd, implies. The ſtructure, according to 
Babricius (1) is an hundred and forty feet 
high, and about the ſame breadth. But a la- 
ter Author hatifingreaſed the number of feet 
tan hundred fiſty- eĩght, The roof is curi- 
ouſlyvaul tod, void places being left here and 


probably intended only for the hollowing 
the floor. Undecimo Kalendas Julias (), &. 
Upon the 21ſt of Jure, being à very 
© clear day, the whole plot of ground deſign- 
® edfor the temple, Was bound about With 
fillets and garlands. Such of the ſoldiers 
© as had lucky names, entered firſt with 
© boughs in their hands, taken from thoſe 
trees which the Gods more eſpecially de- 
* lighted in. Next came the Ye/al Virgins,- 
© with boys and-girls whoſe fathers and mo- 
© thers were Hving, and ſprinkled the place 
© with brook-water, river-water, and ſpring-- 
© water, Then Helurdins Priſcus the Præ- 
tor, (Plaurus Elian, one of the chief Prieſts, 


there for the greater ſtrength. The rafters © going before him) after he had performed: i 

were pieces off braſs of forty feet in length, * the'folemn ferthee of a ſwine, a ſheep, | 

'There are no windows in the Whole edifie!. „and a bullock, for, the purgation of the | | 

enly a round hole at the top of the roof, floor, and laid the entrails upon, à green 1 
ch ſerves very well for the admiſſion of "turf, hub)! bel ught Tupiter uno, M | 

the light. Diametrieally under is cut a cu- * zerva, and the other Deities, Protector of 

nous gutter to receive the rain. The walls the empire, that they would be pleaſed to- 
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am the inſide are either ſolid marble; or in- © profper their preſent undertaking, and ac. ; | i 
oruſted (+). The front on the autſide was compliſh, by their divine affiſtance, hat- \ i} 
oorered with brazen plates gilt, the top with' human enen thus begun. Havipg: : 'f il 
| flver plates, which are now changed to © concluded fis prayer, he put his band to- | 8 1 
lead. (n). The gates were braſs, of .extraor- the fillets, to which the ropes, with a great? it | 
dinary worde and bigneſs (). b ſtone faſtened in them, had been tied for- 1 i 
- The temple is till ſtanding with little al- © this occaſion; when immediately the whole | | 1 
teration, beſides the loſs of the old orna- company of Prieſts, Senators, Knights, - | 1 8 
ments, being converted into a Chriſtian © with the greateſt part of the Common peo- * 1 
Church by Pope Boniface III. (or; as Poly. ple, laying hold together on the rope, with: | 7 
dore Virgil (y) hath it, by Boniface IV.] De- ©alFexpreffrons of joy, drew the ſtone into - 8 ot. F 
dicated to St. Mary, and all Saints, tho' the *© the trench deſigned for the foundation, - \\; 
general name be St. Mary de Rotonda(g). The * throwing in wedges of gold, filver, and» 2 
moſt remarkable difference is, that whereas © other metals, which had never endured the . 
heretofore they aſcended by twelve ſteps, they. fire.“ 5 SO 2 0 
now go down as many to the entrance (7). Some corious perſons have obſerved this” 
The ceremony of the conſecration of tem ſimilitude between the ſhape of theſe old + YH 
ples (a piece of ſuperſtition very well worth temples;- and our modern<churches: That + X 


our notice) we cannot better apprehend, than they had one apartment more holy than the 
by the following account which Tacitus gives reſt, which they termed Cella, anſwering to - 
us of that ſolemnity, in reference to the Ca- our chancel'or:clivir ;- That the porticos in- 


— ne — 
— ů 1 
e 
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Plutareb in Poplicelay (i) Idid. (A) Fabric: Roma, cap 9: (1) Thid. ( Martian, To- _— 
po. Rem. Antiq. lib, 6. cap, 6. (4) Ibid- & Fabrie,; Roms: ap. 9. (e) Marian, ibid. I Lib. 6. 1 
cap, 8. 
\ baby: 


() Fabric, cap. 9. (-) Ibid, 


— 
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Vear of ſon of Porſena, being an amiable youth, his father was deſirous to have 
cexLyn, him gain ſome glory before he diſhanded his troops, and therefore gave 
Bef. J. C. him the command of them, while he himſelf returned to Clufum. The 


84 young Prince, eager to obtain a firſt victory, fell furioufly upon the Ari- 
Fourth cians, and .routed them but he was afterwards defeated by a ſtrata- 
Sr | 5 . : N 

30 * P* the ſides were in all reſpects like to our iſles; Sant gemine belli portæ fc nomine dicunt, 


Liv. B. 2, and that our Navis, 


e. 4. 


* In Lati - 


um 


or body of the chureh, 
is an imitation of their Bafi/ica (t). © 
worth our notice; not ſo much for the mag- 
nificence of the ſtructure, as for the cuſtoms 
that depend upon them, aud the remarkable 
uſe to which they were put. Theſe are the 
temples of Saturn and Janus. | + 
The firſt was famous upon account of ſerv- 


jng for the publick treaſury : The reaſon of 


which ſome fancy to have been, becauſe Sa- 


turn firit taught the Italians to coin money; 


or, as Plutarch conjectures, becauſe in the 
golden age under Saturn, all perſons were 


honeſt and ſincere, and the names of Fraud 


and Covetouſne/s unknown in the world (x). 
But perhaps there might be no more in it, 
than that this temple was one of the ſtrongeſt 
places in the city, and ſo the fitteſt for that 
uſe. - Here were preſerved all the publick 
regiſters and records, among which were the 
Libri Elephantini, or great ivory tables, con- 
taining a liſt of all the Tribes, and the 
ſchemes of the publick accounts. 

The other was a ſquare piece of building 
.(fome ſay of entire braſs) ſo large as to con- 
4ain a ſtatue of Janus five feet high; with 
brazen gates of each fide, which uſed always 
to be kept open in war, and ſhut in time of 


peace (wv). | 


a 


But the Romans were ſo continually en- 


| gaged in quarrels, that we find the Iaſt cuſ- 


tom but ſeldom put in practice. 


Firſt, all the long reign of Numa. ad 


*Jy,. A. U. C. 5 19, upon the concluſion of 


the firſt Punic war. Thirdly, by Auguſtus, 


A. U. C. 725, and twice more by the ſame 


' Emperor, A. U. C. 729. And again a- 


CY 


bout. the time of our Saviour's birth. Then 


by Nero, A. U. C. 811. Afterwards by 


Vaßpaſan, A. U. C. 824. And laſtly, by 


Conftantius, when, upon Magnentius's death, 

hewas left ſole poſſeſſor of the Empire, 4. 

DUC. $20; (+)... - OL Wn, = 
Of this cuſtom. Virgil gives us a noble 


deſceription: 


te) Pellem Hiſt. Rem. Flori. Ib. 1. cap. 3. .) Plutarch, in Problem. Top 
Rem. Andg. lib, 3. cap. B. {x) Vid. Caſaubon. Not, ad Speton, Angi. cap. 22 0) Vi. Eu. 3. 


99 


There are two other temples particularly 


Kelligione ſacræ, & ſævi formidine Mariis: 

- Centum Erei claudunt vectet, eternaque ferri 

Retora ; nec cuſtos abfeftit limine Fanus. © 
Hes ubi certa ſedet patribus ſententia pugnæ; 
Igpſe, Duirinali trabed cinftugue Gabino 


Inſignis, re/erat flridentia limina Conſul. 


Lgſe vocat pugnas (). 


Sacred to Mars two ſtately gates appear, 
Made awful by the dread of arms and war: 
An hundred brazen bolts from impious 
por. Fe 
And everlaſting bars the dome ſecure, & 
And $690 hgh Janus guards his temple 
ook 2944 21 = 
Here, when the fathers have ordainꝰd to try 
The chance of battle by their fix'd decree, 
The Conſul, rich in his Gabinian gown, ' 
And regal pall, leads the proceſſion on; 
The founding hinges gravely turn about, 
Rouze the impriſon'd God, and let the fu- 
ries out. « 5 


The ſuperſtition of conſecrating groves 
and woods to the honour of the Deities, was 
a practice very uſual with the ancients : For, 
not to ſpeak of thoſe mentioned in the Hol 
Scripture, Pliny aſſures us, That trees in ot 
time ſerved for the temples of the Gods, Taci- 
tus reports this cuſtom of the old Germans; 
9. Curtius of the Indians, and almoſt all wri- 
ters of the old Druids. The Romam too were 
great admirers of this way of worſhip, and 
therefore had their Luci In moſt parte of the 
city, generally dedicated to ſome particular 
ert.... 8é 
The moſt probable reaſon that can be given 
for this practice, is taken from the common 


opinion, That fear was the main principle of 


devotion among the ignorant Heathens. 
And therefore ſuch: darkſome and lonely 
ſeats,” putting them into a ſudden horror 
and dread, made them fancy that there muſt 


. neceſſarily ſomething of divinity inhabit 


there, which could produce in them ſuch an 


_ awe andreverence-at'their entrance. Ken. is. 


 {w) Vid. Marlian, Topoy, 


gem 
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| gem of the Cumans , their allies, commanded by more experienced offi- Year of 


cers. He loſt his life; and his ſcattered troops took refuge in the 3 
lages about Rome. The Conſuls invited them to the city, ſent carriages Bef. J. C. 
or the wounded,” made proviſion for their cure at the publick expence, PY: ___ 
and allotted a quarter in the city for thoſe of them who were willing to Fourth 


ſettle in it. It was afterwards called the Tuſcan or Hetrurian Street. Condulihip. 
5 nb > | Campanis. 
„ 


i 


F. I. The Romans, in the Conſulſbip of M. Valerius, (brother of Poplicola,): 
and P. Poſthumius, make war.againſt the Sabines, and twice defeat them. 
F. II. The Sabines unite in a national body againſt Rome, where Popli- 
cola is choſen Conſul a fourth time. Appius Claudius leaves the Sabines 
and comes over to the Romans, with all his followers and dependants. The 
Sabines are again defeated. S. III. Poplicola dies. The Sabines upon 
bis death take courage, and renew the war, in the Conſulſbip of P. Poſthu- 
mius and Menenius Agrippa, who obtain a ſignal victory over them. F. 
IV. An OvarT10N only is decreed to Poſthumius, but @ Triumph to Me- 
* nenius. F. V. The Sabines are ſubdued in the ſucceeding Conſulfhip of 
Sp. Caſſius and Opiter Virginius. A 3 . 
$8 1. ROME, ſince. the new modelling of her government, being, as Year of 
2&we have already ſeen, utterly deſtitute of allies, and always ap- SOME 
prehenſive leſt the ill-extinguiſhed fire of the royaliſt party ſnould break Be. J. C. 
out into a new flame, the Sabines, who knew her weak condition, thought PIV. 
this a favourable opportunity to put it out of the power of that imperious pig - 
city to give law, any. more to her neighbours. They began the war by Confulfhip, 
-incurſions and depredations on the Roman lands. M. Valerius (brother D. * e 
of Poplicola) and P. Peſtbumius were now Conſuls; and before they would 306, 30 
have recourſe to arms, they ſent envoys in an amicable way to demand ſa- Liv. B. 2. 
tisfaction of the Sabines for the injuries the Republick had ſuffered; but 30 
receiving only a contemptuous anſwer, they both took the field. The 
Roman forces were divided into two bodies. Paſtbumius with one of them 
encamped near Rome, to. prevent a ſurprize from the Targuizs, who had 
many friends in the city. Valerius, with the other, poſted himſelf at Tibur 
upon the Anio, the enemy being encamped on the oppoſite ſnore. That 
part of the river, near Which they lay, being by an accident found ford- 
able, Valerius made all his troops paſs, and drew them up in battalia on 
the ſame ſide with the enemy. A general engagement quickly enſued. 
Valerius, aſſiſted by the counſels of his brother, gained ſome advantage 
with his right wing, but his left loſt ground; it was almoſt puſhed into 
the river, when Poſtbumius having notice of the action, came ſeaſonably 
do the relief of the Romans, charged the enemy in flank, and recovered the 
day. The Sabine troops would have been entirely cut off, or made pri- 
e . 1, 3+... Toners, 
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138 De Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 
Year of ſoners, if the night coming on had not given them an opportunity to 
Seu un. eſcape. They left their camp to be plundered, and in ſeparate parties re- 
ef. J. C. turned home. This was the firſt conſiderable advantage Rome gained 
DIV. over her enemies after ſhe became a Republick, and it revived the old R& 
fan man confidence. The two Generals were decreed a triumph; but they 
Conſulſhip. both entered Rome in the ſame chariot. As a further reward for Valerius, 
5 pl. (who is ſaid by Plutarch to have gained in this ſame year a ſecond victory 
7. 17 over the Sabines, in which he ſlew 1 3000 of them without the loſs of one 
Plin. B. 36. Roman) the Republick built him a houſe, the door opening outwards to 
4 25. the ſtreet; whereas the doors of all other houſes opened inwards. The 
deſign of this diſtinction was not only to do him honour, but to put him in 
mind, as often as he went in or out, that he was indebted to the public k 
for his houſe. As for Pofthumius, he was honoured with a privilege, never 
before granted to any, which was, to have a burial place for himſelf and 
Cic. de his family, within the walls of Rome, Thus did the firſt Romans keep up 
Leg. B. 2. an emulation among their Generals, rather by diſtinguiſhing marks of ho- 
nour, than ſubſtantial rewards. They did not heap wealth upon them, bur 
taught them to prefer the glory, which attends great actions, to exorbitant 
riches, which often give umbrage, and are always odious in a Republick. 
Yearof F. II. THE Sabines the next year having formed the deſign of unit- 
. ing in a national body againſt Rome, and of engaging the Latlines to aſſiſt 
Bef. J. C. them, the Romans thought it adviſeable to chuſe Poplicola Conſul a fourth 
DI. time, and they once more joined T. Lucretius with him. But it happen - 
ge ing at this time, that ſome women were delivered of monſtrous or imper- 
Conſulſnip. fect births, the people gave way to ſuperſtition, and were unwilling to 
enter upon action, imagining by theſe preſages, that it muſt prove a fatal 


Flut. Vit. year. Upon this, Poplicola cauſed the Syhi/*s books to be conſulted, and 
1 interpreted the anſwers in the ſenſe that beſt ſuited his purpoſe ; he like - 


wife ordered facrifices to be offered to Pluto, the feſtivals and ſports to be 
_ revived, and in a word, by artful management removed the publick fears. 
D. Hal. B. In the mean while, the ſtorm continued to gather on the fide of the 
.Þ: 327- Sabines. One of the Turgains had, by his intrigues, put in motion the 
© 16. turbulent and factious members in their afſemblies. Poplicula endeavour- 
N Vit. ed therefore to bear down the intereſt of the baniſhed King, by negotia- 
ch. tion; and he ſo far ſucceeded as to gain over Acrrus CLavsvs, (the 
moſt confiderable man in Sabinia, and of the greateſt talents and merit) to 
_ oppoſe the deſign of renewing the war. He ſpoke in all the Sabine diets 
againſt it; and his oppoſition had its due weight. But thoſe who envied 
him for his wealth and power, took occaſion from this proceeding to put 
a bad conſtruction on the good underſtanding he had with the Romans; 
and they ſpread by degrees ſuch a jealouſy and diftruſt of him through 
the nation, that at length nothing lefs was talked of than citing him as a 
traitor to appear before their great Council. Clauſus provoked by this un- 
juſt treatment, his firſt thought was to arm his friends and clients, and be- 
gm a civil war. No meaſure could have been more advantageous to 
: Rome: But Poplicola diſſuaded him from polluting his hands * 2 
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blood of his countrymen : He repreſented to him, that the moſt hondur- pre 
able and moſt effectual way to be revenged upon them, would be to leave CcxILIX. 
them; that a man of his conſequence, abilities, and virtues, would ſoon Bef. J. C. 


be miſſed ; and that Rome offered him a retreat and protection both for PIII. 


himſelf and jfollowers. Clauſus remained a while in ſuſpence; but at sixth 
length choſe rather to act a proud, than an angry part, and removed to Conſulchip. 


Rome, There he changed his name to Appius Claudius, was immediately 
declared a Patrician, and took his place in the Senate. Twenty- five acres 
of land were given him in fee, and a quarter in the city aſſigned for his 
friends and followers, amonnting to. five thouſand families; to each of 
which were granted two acres of ground, with the rights of Citizenſhip. 
And theſe donations were made irrevocable by a decree of the. Senate, 
confirmed by the ſuffrages of the people. 


The Sabines, enraged at the retreat of Clauſus to Rome, deferred no lon- D. Hal. B. 
ger to take the field. Their army they divided into two bodies, one of 4 308, 


which encamped near Fidenæ, the other ſhut itſelf up in that town, which 
was but five miles from Rome. Poplicola and Lucretius made a like divi- 
ſion of the Roman troops, and encamped advantageouſly near each other. 
The Romans having no opportunity for ſtratagems, were eager to engage: 
But the Sabines durſt not come to a battle by day-light. Their General 
(who is faid to have been one of Tarquin's ſons) formed a deſign to attack 
Poplicola's camp in the dead of the night, while the troops of Fidenæ, 
light-armed, were to march out, and fetching a large compaſs, come be- 
hind, and ſurprize Lucretius's camp, as ſoon as he ſhould leave it to go to 
the ſuccour of his collegue; and then thoſe ſame troops were to charge 
Lucretius in the rear, or at leaſt terrify him by their ſhouts. Poplicela had 
timely intelligence of theſe deſigns, and took proper meaſures to make 
them fatal to the enemy. He gave Lucretius notice of the intended night- 
expedition; and it was agreed between them to ſhew no marks of ſuſpect - 
ing the enemy's intention; in the beginning of the night all fires were 
put out in both the Roman camps. The Sabines before midnight march- 
ed ſilently towards Peplicola's entrenchments, filled up the ditch with faſ- 5 
cines, and paſſed over to ſcale the rampart z but as faſt as they drew near 
to it, they were ſtabbed by the Roman troops, who, unſeen, were poſted 
on the outſide of it, in the ſpace between it and the ditch. They ſuffered 
a great ſlaughter, before the moon riſing diſcovered their error. Then a p. 3: 
Fright ſeized them, they all fled, and the Romans purſued them with loud 
Touts, which were heard in Lucretius's camp; who immediately detach- 
ed his horſe againſt. thoſe of the enemy, who lay in ambuſh behind him, 
while he with his infantry haſtened to complete the deſtruftion of thoſe 
whom Peoplicola had routed. la this bloody action 1 3000 Sabines were 
killed upon the ſpot, and 4200 made priſoners, | 
What now remained, was to reduce Fidenæ, which had been often ſub- 
dued, and had as often rebelled. Paplicola undertook to ſcale the walls in 
perſon, on that fide where the city was thought moſt impregnable. Hay- 
ing carried the place by aſſault, e death the heads of * 
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* "The Roman Hiflory. Book II. 
Year of but ſpared the reſt of the inhabitants, obliging them only to ſurrender 
8 = to the garriſon, which he 3 with them, a part of their lands for its 
Bef. J. C. ſupport, He then returned to Rome, and was honoured with a triumph. 
1222 $. III. POPLICOLA had ſcarce reſigned the Faſces into the hands 
Seventh Of P. Poſthumius, (now choſen to the Conſulate a ſecond time) and Mene- 
Qonſulſhip. nius Agrippa, when he was ſeized with a diſtemper, and died, as deſtitute 
ee the goods of fortune, as full of glory. His chief care had been to 
Ly, B. a. tranſmit his virtues to his children, not to enrich them. Though he had 
Flut Popl. been four times Conſul, and had enjoyed two triumphs, he left little 
5. Sg more to his poſterity than a noble model for their imitation': So that he 
was buried at the publick expence, not ſo much by way of diſtinction, as 
on account of his poverty. The Romans erected a tomb for him near the 
Forum, and gave his family a right of interment in the ſame place: But 

as the Valeri always affected popularity, they never made uſe of this pri- 
vilege. The bodies of thoſe who died in Rome were firſt carried to that 
ſepulchre, but afterwards conveyed without the walls, and there burnt; 
and the bones were depoſited in a tomb without the city. As Poplicola 
had been one of thoſe who ſtood up in defence of the chaſtity of the 
Roman Ladies, they went into a year's mourning for him, as they had 
done before for Brutus. FFV 3 I Vo 

D. Hal. B. The death of Poplicola revived the courage of the Sabines; they took 
5- P- 312. the field again that ſame year, and made fo ſudden an incurſion upon the 
Roman territory, (which they pillaged and laid waſte) that one part of 
their army was advanced to the very gates of Rome, before the Romans 
had any notice of their approach. Paſtbumius the Conſul ſallying out 
with a good number of men haſtily aſſembled, and chacing thoſe advan- 
*ced Troops of the enemy to a foreſt, where the reſt of the Sabine forces lay 
in ambuſh, was there ſurprized and defeated, loſing many of his Romans, 
and narrowly eſcaping himſelf, He took refuge with the remains of the 
rout on the top of a ſteep hill, where he paſſed the night, inveſted by the 
enemy. But the next day his Collegue Menenius coming to his relief with 
p- 312. the beſt part of the Roman youth, the Sabines retired. Nevertheleſs the 
advantage they had gained raiſed their confidence to ſuch a height, that 
they ſent a ſummons, requiring the Romans to receive the Tarquins, and 
3 ſubmit to be governed by their conquerors. They were anſwered, that 
3 EXome commanded the Sabines to lay down their arms, and return to their 
=- . duty; and that when they had made their ſubmiſſion they ſhould come 
and aſk pardon for their irruptions into her territory, if they expected any 


- 


«indulgence, or had no mind to ſee the war ſpeedily carried into the heart 
%%% ( „ $5 ah ogy 


Theſe mutual bravadoes were followed by a ſerious war, in which both 

nations brought all their ſtrength. into the field, and encamped near Ere- 

| N tum, a Sabine city about ten miles from Rome. In the battle which en- 
| 21+: p. 313. | fued Menenius commanded the right wings and Poſthumius the left. The 
latter to repair his honour, threw himſelf, like a man in deſpair, among 
the thickeſt of the enemy, and did prodigious. acts of valour 4 4 
=: 5 — nenius 
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Menenius likewiſe, urged by his example, exerted himſelf in an extraordi- Vear of 
nary manner, the Romans, animated by two ſuch Leaders, obtained a CI. 
complete victory, -  _ „ Bef. J. C. 
:$. IV. BUT notwithſtanding the equal bravery of the Conſuls on this PII. 
occaſion, the Senate, having deliberated on the reception to be given them gem 


at their return, thought it neceſſary, to make a diſtinction in their rewards. Conluidvp. . 


Poſtbumius's gallant behaviour in the late action had not ſufficiently atoneg: 
for his miſcarriage, in ſuffering himſelf to be ſurprized in the former. 
They invented therefore a new kind of, triumph, leſs honourable than that 


in uſe : The perſon rewarded with it was to enter Rome on foot, or at Linus 


beſt on horſeback, attended only by the Senate; his crown was to be of ud 
myrtle, and his robe the Prætexta, or common habit of magiſtrates :- and 374 
this imperfect triumph, called OvATIOꝰ, they decreed to Poſthumius. Pliny, B. 
The modeſt. Conſul accepted of it, and entered Rome two days before his *5* 97 
Collegue, who was honoured with a compleat triumph in all its magnifi- 

FS. V. SPURIUS, CASSIUS and Opiter Virginius, the ſucceeding Con- Year of: 


ROME: 


. fuls, divided the Raman forces: between. them; and Caſſius had commiſſion Cc l. 

to give the Sabines the finiſting blow. He defeated them in a pitched bat- Bef. J. C. 
tle in the heart of their country, ſlew 10300, and took 4000 priſoners; Is 
after. which they humbly ſued; for peace, and were forced to purchaſe it Eignth 


with corn, money, and a part of their lands. 5 | 
» Hal. p. 
315, 316. 


In 8the mean time Virginius marched with his army and ſurprized Camt- 
rium, a town of Zalium which had tevolted from the Romans. Having beat 
own the wall-with his . battering * rams, he took the place by aſſault, 


- 
; . 
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Fqte Ovation ſome fancy to have derived <" clievements, but from the manner of per- 


ME 


D. Hal. ps. 


its name from ſhouting Evan! or Ewe to 

Bacchus ; but the true original is Ovit, the 

ſheep, which was uſually offered in this pro- 
ceſſion, as an o in the triumph. The ſhow 
. generally. began at the Albanian mountain, 
s — the General, with his retinue, made 
his entry into the city: he went on foot, with 
many flutes, or pipes, ſounding in concert as 

he paſſed along, wearing 2 of myrtle 


as a token of peace, with an aſpect rather 


raiſing love and reſpect, than fear. A. Gellins 
informs us, that chis honour was then con- 


_- ferr'd on the victor, hen either the war had 


not been proclaimed in due method, or not 


. undertaken againſt a lawful enemy, and on 
a2 a juſt account; or when the enemy was but 
mean and inconſiderable . But Plutarch has 


delivered his judgment in a different man- 
net: he believes that heretofore the differ- 


© ence betwixt the Ovation and the Triampb 


Was not taken from the greatneſs of the at- 


NS. Att, lib. g. cap, 6 


— 


forming them: for they who having fought 


a ſet battle, and ſlain a great number of the 
enemy, returned victors, led that martial and 


(as it were) cruel proceſſion of the triumph. 


But.thoſe who without force, by benevolence - 
and civil behaviour, had done the buſineſs, . 
and prevented the ſhedding of human blood, 
to theſe commanders cuſtom gave the honour 
of this peaceable Ovation. For a pipe is the 

enſign or badge of peace, and myrtle the tree 
of Venus, who beyond any of the other Dei- 
ties, has an extream averſion to violence and 


war e Ken. Antig. Part II. B. 4. c. 16. 


The Battering Ram was a great wooden 
beam, bound about with iron at the end, or 
armed with a head of iron, repreſenting that 
of a Ram. The ancients uſed it, to beat 
down the walls of a city, Vitruvius aſcribes . 
the invention of the Bartering Ram to the 
Carthaginians. They made uſe, ſays he, of 
this ſort of battery at the ſiege of Cadiz. At 
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205 'beheaded the moſt guilty of the inhabitants, ſold the reſt, and razed the 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book U. 


© firſt, it was only a mere beam, or kind of 


lever, which the beſiegers drove againſt the 


walls, with repeated blows, by ſtrength of 
nn. arm. Pephafmenos, r + gerbe Tyre, tak- 


Ang the hint from the firſt trial which was 


made of thismachine, fixed up a maſt of a 
Thip, to which he hung croſs-ways, by cables 


and iron chains, a huge piece of timber. 


"This heavy, unweildy maſs, poiſed and 
puſhed with violence, threw down the walls 


- of the city beſieged, After this manner, as 
Joſepbus tells us, B. 3. the Romans ſet their 


am againſt Jeruſalem. To L the ma- 
<hine, and thoſe who work 

attacks of che enemy, Cerrat of Chalcedon 
as the firſt who made a ſort of pent-houſe, 
or gallery, covered over with ſkins ſoaked, 
in Water, to preſerve it from fire. It went 
upon heels, that the Ram, which was 
Hung up within, upon one or two rafters, 


t0 Fitruvius ; or, as Vegetius has obſerved, 
beeauſe the machine reſembled the figure of 
a Tortoiſe, who puts his head out of his ſhell, 
aud draws it in again, in like manner as the 


Head of the Ram moved out and in, as there 
as occaſion. Above the Tortoiſe, there was 


ſometĩimes raiſed a centry-box, in the form 


of a turret, where two ſoldiers were poſted, - 
F 
8. . The Latines de, for King Tirqvin again the now Repabtick; But, 


to obferve the motions'of the beſieged. 7;- 
truvius aſſures us, that Polydus of Theſſaly 
1 the Tortoiſe at the ſiege which Phi- 
lip of Macedon, ſon of Amyntas, laid to B 

zantium. The make and diſpoſition of the 
machine was in this manner. He made aco- 


vered gallery, thirty cubits wide, and fifteen 


high, without reckonin g the roof, whictr it- 
ſelf was ſeven from the platform to the ridge. 
Over the roof he miſed a little tower, at leaſt 
twelve cubits wide. It contained four ſto- 
ries, in the uppermoſt of which were put the 


Scorpions, and the Catapults. In the low 
it, from the 185 wy . * 


ies was placed a great quantity of wa- 


ter, to extinguich the fire which might be 


thrown from the top of the ramparts. Vi- 
iruvizs makes the length of the Ram a hun- 


dred and fix feet; Plutarch, eighty only. 
The Ram-Tortoife is deſcribed in det v es 


of Propertons : 
might be brought forward with greater'caſe, 0 

"This was afterwards called the-Ram-Tortor/e, . 
- either becauſe its motion was flow, according 


Dung 0 . Aries cornu murupe baba, hows 
 Fineaque inductum agu ttgebat opus, 4. 


Pitruvins, Vegeta, and Faftus Lipfes have 


expatiated upon the different forms of this 
antient engine of war; but they all amount 
to the ſame thing. Thoſe which are here 


repreſented, will enable the reader to form. 


a judgment of the reſt, C. & R. 


before they tale the field, ſend an Embaſſy w Rome with propoſals for un 
. actontinodation. F. II. A conſpiracy is there formed zy ſome of Tarquin's 


fers of peace, upon new conditions; 


Emiſſaties, who accompany 'the Latine Ambaſſadors. The plot is diſcover d | 
and prevented, and the Ambaſſadors diſmiſs'd with a refuſal of their de- 
wands, F. HI. The Latines diſpatch a ſecond Embaſſy to Rome with of- 


theſe are alfo rejelied by the Senate. 


The Romans prepare for war : but 'when the Conſuls would make the ne- 
«efſary levies, the poorer citizens refuſe to ſerve. F. IV. The cruelty of 
abeir creditors is the tauſe of this mutiny. The debtors demand an abſolute 

- remiffien of their debts. Great diſputes ariſe in the Senate on this occaſion. 
In ſo dangerous a ſituation of affairs they judge it neceſſary to create a 
DircTaTOR, (a ſovereign ancontroulable Magiſtrate) te this they get 


abe People's conſent. H. V. Titus Lartius is appointed to that ſupreme dig- 


aig. 


Chap. IV. De Roman Hiftory.. 
nity. The levies for the war are now carried on without difficully.. After 
very little action in the field, a truce is made with the Latines for à year; 
during which the Roman women married into Latium, and the Latine 
women married at Rome, have leave to return to their reſbeftive countries. 
$. VI. The truce being expired, Poſthumius one of the Conſuls is named. 
Diflatar, aud has the ſole caudutt of the war. He gives the Latines an 
entire overthrow in the battle of Regillus ; after which the whole Nation 


ſubmits, Tarquin being obliged to quit Latium, retires io Cumæ in Cam- 


pania, and there in a few months after, dies. 


243 


8 - | | 
HE next year, when Poſthumius Cominius and T. Lartius were Con- Year of 


ſuls, a very important event gave a new alarm to the riſing Re- 


ROME 
CCLII. 


publick. The Latine Nation, which had hitherto ſtood neuter in the Bef. J. C. 


quarrel between Rame and her baniſhed King, came at length to a reſo- P. 


Intion apenly to eſpouſe the King's cauſe. It was Mamilius, Targuin's yn © 
ſon-in-law, who by his preſſing inſtances had brought his countrymen to Confulthip.. 
this determination. M. Valerius, the brother of Popilicala, had juſt been P- area 
deputed by the Romans to thoſe of the Zatine cities that were neareſt ” * ** * 


Nome, to complain of ſome of their people, who (by ſecret direction of 
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the chief men among them) had made inroads and depredations in the | 
territory of the Republick. Hearing that the Latines were aſſembled in. Wt 
a national council at Ferentinum to deliberate on a war with the Romans, 1 
Valerius haſted thither, tho' not invited, and there demanded, as a Deputy =_ 
from Rome, the chief feat in the Council; a right due to him by the trea- 3 = 
ties ſubſiſting between the two nations. To this, it was anſwered, That | In bf 
thoſe treaties had been ſhamefully violated by the Romans; at whoſe inſti- in 
gation, as the Deputies from Aricia alledged, Porſena's troops had made | 1 
that attack upon the Aricians, in which his ſon Aruns was ſlain. Some = 1 
exiles alſo from Fidenæ and Camerium complained loudly of the cruelty of P. 3 | 8 
the Romans. And it was farther added by the Partiſans of Targuin, That. 8 =_—_ 
the Latine confederacy having been concluded with the King, and not with. = 
the Republick of Rome, the latter could claim no benefit from that tranſ- 1 74 
action. The Deputies however, came to no determination that day; it | 7 


was wholly ſpent in accuſations and replies: but the very day following, 1 
when they met again, they refuſed to admit Valerius into their Aſſembly; = 
and it was ſignified to him, that the Latines, thinking themſelves,. in many | is 
Inſtances, greatly injured by the Romans, had reſolved to conſider at leiſure 


of proper revenge. | | | '4 

It was at this time, and upon the news of the danger that threatened in 

Nome from the Latines, that (according to Livy) the Senate firſt thought of Livy: B. a: | | = 
creating a Dictator; tho? they: did not put that project in execution till a "ja, p. | wn 
more difficult conjuncture. During the preſent alarm from abroad, they 37. 8 


happily diſcovered a conſpiracy formed at home by a number of ſlaves, who 
had combined together to ſeize the capitol, and ſet fire to the city in ſeve- 
ral quarters at the ſame time. The offenders were all.crucified.. 


i l — 
. N: 


Vea of In the following Conſulſhip of Serv. Sulpitius and Manius Tullius, the 
px feng Tarquins, in concert with ſome of the inhabitants of Fidene, found means 


Bef. j. c. to poſſeſs themſelves of that City by ſurprize. Tho? the Roman Senate had 


Four hun- good reaſon to ſuſpe& that many of the chiefs of Latium were concerned 
ee in this affair, yet were they in no hafte to declare war againſt the Latine 
people, being well aſſured that the lower order of men among them were 
<Confullhip. not in the ſame diſpoſitions with the Nobles, but rather averſe from any 
D. Hal. p. rupture with Rome. But as to the Fidenates, the Conſul Manius marching 
8. with a numerous army, cloſely inveſted their City, and reduced them to 
great extremities. The beſieged in their diſtreſs implored the aſſiſtance of 
che Latines; and this occaſioned a new meeting of the Deputies from the 
%/%%ĩ m 0 ²˙ ett 3 
Here the queſtion was debated, whether a war ſhould be abſolutely de- 
<lared againſt Rome in favour of Fidenæ and the Targuins, or whether the 
TLatines ſhould adhere to the ancient treaties between the two States. 
Thoſe of the Council who hoped for great employments in caſe of a rup- 
ture were very warm for this ſide of the queſtion, but the richeſt and the 
moderate men of the Aſſembly were of the contrary ſentiment, and this 
Was alfo the moſt agreeable to the Nation in general. The firſt however 
ſo far prevailed, as to obtain a decree, that an Embaſſy ſhould be ſent to 
the Romans to exhort them to raiſe the ſiege of Fidene, and recall their 
baniſned King, who on that condition was to engage by oath to grant a 
general amneſty; the Ambaſſadors were to allow the Romans a year to 
conſider of theſe overtures, and to threaten them with a war in caſe of 
non- compliance. JJ JJ K250 ARR 245 
The party:who carried this point in the Aſſembly very well knew that 
the Republick would never liſten to ſuch propoſals; but they were willing 
to have ſome plauſible pretext for a breach, as alſo time to make due pre- 
Päarations for war; and they likewiſe hoped, that before the year was ex- 
pired they ſhould: find means to gain over to them thoſe. of. their Coun- 
.xrpmen, who now oppoſed their meaſures. . 
S. II. IN the mean time, Targuin and his ſons ſeeing how averſe the 
people of Latium were from a war with the Romans, and having little 
hopes of any advantage from the Embaſſy propoſed, turned their thoughts 


; 5 319. to a more promiſing ſcheme. In the train of the Zatine Ambaſſadors 


they ſent to Rome ſome Emiſſaries of their own, who by the help of large 
ſums of money were to kindle an inteſtine war in the City. It was be- 
lieved, and with good reaſon, that two ſorts of men would be there found 
very ready to enter into this deſign; the ſlaves and the meaner citizens 
overwhelmed with debt. The firſt knew themſelves miſtruſted by their 
maſters, and wanted only an opportunity to revenge the ſevere treatment 
which their fellows had lately ſuffered; and as for the poor debtors, the 
Cruel uſage they daily received from their creditors made them eaſily be- 
lieve there could be no change in the government but to their advantage. 
Targuin s. agents having ſecretly engaged a multitude of theſe unhappy 
men of both ſorts to attempt a revolution, the parts they gave them to act 
FT | were. 


Chap. IV. The Roman Hiſtory. I45 
were theſe : The poor Citizens were at an L. hour to poſſeſs them- Vear of 
ſelves of the ramparts and gates of the City, and then to raiſe a great GI. 
| ſhout, which was to be the ſignal for the ſlaves who lay round their maſ- Bef. J. C. 
ters to rife and maſſacre them: The gates of the City were then to be e ere 
opened, and the exiles were to enter Rome while it was yet ſtreaming with ty-nine. 
the blood of the Senators. | | — 
It is almoſt incredible that of ſo great a number of vile and mercenary e 
wretches, not one ſhould be tempted by the proſpect of rich rewards to P. Hal. B. 
betray the ſecret, Dionyſius aſeribes the preſervation of Rome to a parti- 5: P· 320. 
cular providence of God, who had taken this City under his protection. 
He tells us, that Tarquin's two principal agents, Pablius and Marcus (both 
of his own name and family) were ſo terrified with nightly viſions and 
frightful dreams, that they durſt not proceed in their deſign, till they had 
conſulted a Diviner; that having aſked him in general terms whether it 
| was a proper time to execute a project they had formed, he adviſed them, 
By all means to lay aſide their project, whatever it was, for that otherwiſe it 
would aſſuredly prove fatal to them; and that upon this, they fearing to be 
prevented by ſome of the other Conſpirators, went ſtrait to Sulpitius, the 
only Conſul then at Rome, and diſcovered the whole matter to him. Sul- 
-pitius commended- them highly, promiſed them ample recompence, and 85 
detained them in his own houſe, without imparting the ſecret to any body. 5 
Inſtantly he aſſembled the Senate, when the firſt thing done was to call 
in the Zatize Ambaſſadors, and give them their audience of leave, with 
an anſwer to their propoſals. The anſwer was very ſhort. The Conſul- 
addreſſing them by the appellation of Friends and Kinſmen, told them, 
The ſurprize the Senate were under, that the Latines, . who had been witneſſes 
of the conſtancy of the Roman People when attacked by all the forces of Por- 
ſena, ſhould threaten them with a war, unleſs they would ſubmit to Tyrants, 
and raiſe the fiege of Fidenz : And he concluded with a fort of defiance. 
The Ambaſſadors being thus diſmiſſed, were conducted out of the City. 
Then Sulpitius laid open to the Fathers the horrible conſpiracy of which p. 321. 
he had juſt got information. The truth of the fact ſeemed not to admit 
of a diſpute; the only queſtion was in what manner to apprehend and pu- 
Tiſh the guilty; and this was a nice point. To take the conſpirators by 
force from their families and carry them to execution might raiſe a flame a 
in every quarter of the City, and be attended with fatal conſequences : 
Nor was it by any means expedient to cite them in legal form before the 
- Judges; becauſe ſhould the accuſed be obſtinate in denying the fact, the 
evidence of the two informers, who were the only witneſſes, might be 
thought inſufficient for a capital conviction of Roman Citizens. Sulpitius 
hence, Ny to whom the Senate left the whole conduct of this critical affair, 
took a method which he thought would equally ſerve to prove the, guilt, 
and ſecure the puniſhment. He directed the Senators to get together their p. 223. 
friends and clients, and upon a ſignal to be given, to ſeize all the ſtrong 
places of the City, each Senator in that quarter where he lived. The. 
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Fad |. The Roman Hifory, Book IT. 
Year of Roman Knights alſo were commanded to hold themſelves ready in the 
— 1 1 —4 houſes adjoining to the Forum, to execute the orders they ſhould receive. 
Bet. J. C. And left, upon the apprehending of the criminals, their relations or friends 
Four hun- ſhould raiſe a ſedition, and occaſion a bloody conflict between fellow. citi- 
ty "ne. Zens, he ſent to his Collegue, who was beſieging Fidenæ, to come away 

as ſoon as it was dark, with a choſen body of his troops, and poſt them 
Tenth near the.ramparts of Rome. Theſe precautions taken, the two informers, 
N by the Conſul's direction, gave notice to the moſt active and leading men 
df the conſpiracy to meet them exactly at midnight in the Forum, un- 
der pretence of ſettling the laſt meaſures for the execution of their enter- 
prize. Every thing ſucceeded according to the Conſul's ſcheme. The 
Conſpirators met at the time and place appointed; the Senators, upon re- 
ceiving the ſignal, poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſtrongeſt poſts in all parts 
of the City; the Knights inveſted the Forum, ſo cloſely blocking up all 
the avenues of it, that no -· body could poſſibly eſcape from thence; and 
at the ſame time the Conſul Manius being arrived from before Fidenæ, 
drew up his troops in the Campus Martins. The next morning, as ſoon 
as it was light, both the Conſuls, ſtrongly guarded, appeared upon their 
tribunal, and, having convened the People, diſcovered to them the con- 
ſpiracy which had been formed againſt the common liberty, and produ- 
ced the witneſſes. Leave was given to the accuſed to make cheir defence, 
if they had any thing to ſay againſt the evidence; but not one of them 
had the boldneſs to deny the fact. Hereupon the Conſuls inſtantly re- 
pair'd to the Senate, whence they ſoon after returned, bringing with them 

a decree of the Fathers, whereby the right of Citizenſhip was granted to 

the two Informers, together with a large pecuniary reward; and the 
D. Hal. p. conſpirators were condemn'd to death, in caſe the People approved it. 


„. being confirmed by the Aſſembly, the multitude were then 


ordered to retire, and the criminals were deliver d up to the ſoldiers, and 
put to the ſword. And now, as the peace of Rome was thought ſufficiently 
ſecured by this ſtroke of ſeverity, the Conſuls would receive no accuſation 
againſt any other accomplices of the treaſon, but publiſhed an Amneſty 
for all thoſe who had eſcaped. puniſhment. They alſo ordered that the 
Romans ſhould purify themſelves by expiations, becauſe they had been 
conſtrained to dip their hands in the blood of their Countrymen ; after 
which they appointed ſacrifices and thankſgiving to the Gods, and three 
_ feſtival days for the celebration of publick games. A melancholy accident 
_ diſturbed the general joy on this occaſion 3 the Conſul Manis fell from 
his chariot in the middle of the Circus, and was ſo grievouſly hurt that 
he died a few days after. As the year was near expiring, Sulpitius re- 
mained ſole Conſul to the end of it, the Romans not thinking it worth 


while to chuſe him a new Collegue. 


7 


VfR. F. III. FIDENZ continued to be inveſted, but was not taken 
$34, during the W Conſulſhip of 7. Abutius and P. Veturius. But the 


next year, when 7. Lartius and Q; Clælius were raiſed to that dignity, 


oa R. the former having the conduct of the ſiege, carried on the attacks with 
. ES So 8 ſo 


Chap: IV. De Roman. Hibory. N 147 
ſo much ſkill and vigour, that he at length forced the Fidenates to ſurren- Vear of 
der at diſcretion, _ 5 | | cov, 
The reduction of Fidenæ ſtruck a terror into the Latines, who had ne- Bet. J. c. 
glected to ſuccour it as they might, and now repented of that neglect, LO WK 
Tarquin, Mamilius, and the Aricians ſeized the opportunity furniſh'd by ty-ſeven. 
their preſent fears, to unite them againſt the Roman Republick. The Depu- | 
ties from the Latine Cities being aſſembled at Ferentinum, entered into a Twelftt 


| 825 | Is | Conſulſhip. 
confederacy, and bound themſelves by oaths never to violate their engage - P. Hal. 5 


ments. However, before they began hoſtilities, they judged it proper to 5: p. 326. 
ſend to Rome a ſecond Embaſly, conſiſting of ſome of the principal men | 
of each City in the alliance. Theſe being admitted to an audience of the 

Senate, complained of the juſtice of the Romans, who, they ſaid, had 
formerly put the Hetrurians upon attacking Aricia; and they added, that 

the only way for the Republick to avoid the war which threatened her from the 
Latines, was to ſubmit her quarrel with the Aricians to the deciſion of the La- 
tine Council. Tho' the Fathers had never been in greater perplexity than p. 327. 
at this time, becauſe of the vaſtly ſuperior ſtrength of the Latine nation, 

yet they haughtily rejected the propoſal ; and the war being now looked 
upon as unavoidable, they turned their thoughts wholly to fortify them- 
ſelves by alliances, and get aſſiſtance from their neighbours. To this end 

they ſent about to the ſeveral States with which they were ſurrounded 

but their negociations proved every-where unſucceſsful : The Hernici re- 
quired time to examine the rights of the two parties; the Rutuli declared 

for the Latines; the Volſci inſulted the Roman Ambaſſadors; and as for 

the Hetrurians, they reſolved to ſtand neuter for a while, and then chuſe 
their ſide, as the events of the war ſhould guide them, Theſe diſappoint- 
ments, how great ſoever, did not diſcourage the Senate; but what was 
worſe than all theſe, the Republick had in her own boſom rebellious chil- 
dren, who refuſed to lend their aid for the defence of their country. 

F. IV. IN order to a right underſtanding of the true ſource of this in- p. 328. 
teſtine evil, it will be neceſſary to call to mind ſome particulars in the 
manners, cuſtoms, and policy of the Romans, during theſe early ages of 
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their State. 5 8 I $ 
Of all the means which the neceſſities of nature have put men upon M. ! Abbe 
inventing for ſubſiſtence, the Romans practiſed only tillage and war. They Veto 


Tivy only ſays, that 30 Cities of Lariat 
Confederacy nt Rowe. But 


were in the 
D. H. gives us a liſt. of them, by which it 
appears, that they were not all Cities of the 
Latines : Ardea, Aricia, Bovilla, Bubentum, 
Cora, Corventum, Circeum, Corioli, Corbin. 
tum, Cabanum, Fortinaum, Gabii, Lauren- 
tum, Lanuvium, Lavinium, Lavicum, No- 
mnentum, Norba, Præneſte, Pedum, Corcotu- 
lum or Querguetulum, Satricum, uy 9s Se- 
ria, Tellenium, Tibur or Tivoli, 

Toleria, Tricrinum and Velitræ. 


a/culum, 


* N. B. In what follows in the Text, to 
the year of Rome 371,' frequent uſe has been 
made of Monſieur Vertot's Hiftory of the Re- 


wvolutions which happthed in the Government of. 


tbe Roman Gommonwealth. Care, however, 


has been taken to avoid _ things, in that 


work, which were found to be the pure pro- 
duct of his imagination, as alſo many errors 


.or miſrepreſentations; and to make ſuch 


Additions to his Accounts as were neceſſary 
” the nature of this more general Hiſtory of 
ome, Ws | | 


i 


Us ”" tived 


=SE- a cf <  .. 


we | || Sen Hwy. few 


* roof lived upon their own harveſts, or. upon thoſe which they reaped ſword in 


cry, hand in the territories of their enemies, All the mechanick arts, not ſub- 
Bef. J. C. ſervient to theſe two profeſſions, were unknown at Rome, or left to ſlaves 
= hun- and ftrangers. The Romans, generally ſpeaking, from the Senator to the: 


ty-ſeven. meaneſt lebeian, were all huſbandmen, and the huſbandmen all ſoldiers :. 
Twelfth 


And we fhall fee in the courſe of this Hiſtory, that ſome of their moſt re- 
:_nowned Captains were called from the plough to command their armics. 
| The very greateſt men in the Republick inured their children to a hard and 
laborious way of life, to make them the more robuſt, 'and the more ca- 
pable of ſuſtaining the fatigues of waer. "74 
This domeſtick diſcipline had its rife from the poverty of the firſt Ro- 
mans: They afterwards made a virtue of what was the mere effect of ne- 
ceſſity; and men of noble minds conſidered this equal poverty of all the 
D. Hal. & citizens, as the means to preſerve their liberty from uſurpation. Each 


he Iv 4 citizen had at firft, for his ſubſiſtence, ' but two acres of land. Rome af- 


I. 2. ter wars extended her territory by acquiſitions from her neighbours. The 


Romans uſually fold one moiety of the lands they conquered, to reimburſe 
the State for the charges of the war, and added to the publick domain 
the other moiety, which was afterwards either given or let at a ſmall rent 
to the poorer ſort: Such was the ancient * 994 of Rome, under her 
Kings. But, after the extinftion of the regal power, the Nobles and 
Patricians, who looked upon themſelves to be the only Sovereigns of 
the Republick, did, under various pretences, appropriate to themſelves 
the beſt part of thoſe conquered lands, if they lay near their own eſtates, 
or were any other ways convenient for them; thus inſenſibly enlarging 
their own revenues to the diminution of thoſe of the Republick :. Or elſe, 
under borrowed names, they cauſed thoſe 'portions which were allotted 
for the ſubſiſtence of the poor citizens, to be adjudged, to themſelves at 
inconſiderable rates. They . afterwards laid them to their other lands, 
without diſtinction; and a few years poſſeſſion and their own great power 
covered theſe uſurpations. The State Toft its revenue; and the ſoldier, 
who had ſpent his blood to enlarge the bounds of the Republick, ſaw him-- 

ſelf deprived of the ſmall portion of land that ought to have been at once 
f ᷣ ⁰ yd en It, 

The covetoufneſs of ſome Patricians was not confined to theſe uſurpa- 
tions only; but when the harveſt fell ſnort by the badneſs of the year, or 
by the irruptions of enemies, they knew how, by an ill: meant relief, to 
make themſelves a title to their neighbour's field. The ſoldier, being 

then entirely. deſtitute, for he had no pay, was forced, for his ſubſiſt- 
ence, to have recoutſe to the rich. They lent him no money bur at 


fe. 4 uſury 3 Which, in thoſe days, if we may believe Tacitus, was arbitrary. 


Ann. 768. The debtor muſt engage his ſmall eſtate; and the cruel aſſiſtance he re- 
_ ceived often colt him his liberty: For the laws allowed the creditor, up- 

on default of payment, to ſeize his debtor, carry him to his own houſe, 

and there treat him like a ſlave., Both principal and intereſt were often 
_-exacted with ſtripes and torments ; his land was taken from him by ac- 
N . | | cumulated. 


Chap. NV. De Roman Hiſtory. | 149 
cumulated uſury; and, under pretence of the obſervation of the laws. Year of 
and ſtrict juſtice, the people daily ſuffered the utmoſt wrong. 1 dom 2 
A Government fo ſevere, in a new Republick, quickly raiſed a general Bet. J. c. 
diſcontent. Thoſe of the Plebeians who were oppreſſed with debts, and Four hun- 


dred nine 


afraid of being arreſted by their creditors, applying themſelves to their ty-ſeven. 


Patrons: and the moſt diſintereſted among the Senators, repreſented to 
them their extream want, the difficulty they had to bring up their chil- 8 ere 
dren, and how hard a caſe it was, that after fighting ſucceſsfully againſt 
the Tarquins in defence of the publick liberty, they ſhould be expoſed to 
become the ſlaves of their fellow - citizens. 5 

Theſe complaints were followed by ſecret menaces; and the Plebeians, 
finding no redreſs of their grievances, at length broke out into open ſedi- 
tion, under the Conſulate of T. Lartius and Q: Clælius, on occaſion of the 
powerful confederacy formed againſt the Commonwealth, by the Latines 
and their allies. As Rome had no ſoldiers but her own citizens, it was 
neceſſary to make the people take arms; but the poorer ſort, and eſpe- 
cially ſuch as were plunged in debt, declared, that it was the buſineſs of 
thoſe who enjoyed the dignities and riches of the Republick, to defend. 
it; that, for their own parts, they were weary of expoſing their lives every 


day for Maſters ſo cruel and inſatiable. Accordingly, they refuſed to 


give their names in, to be liſted for the ſervice. The hatteſt of them 
faid boldly, that they were no more 


It was the province of the Conſuls to 
direct the levying of men for the war. The 
two Conſular armies,. generally ſpeaking, 
conſiſted at this time o* four legions, each 
containing at leaſt four thouſand two hun- 
| dred foot, and three hundred horſe. - The 
manner of making the levies was as follows. 

After the Conſuls had choſen twenty-four 
Tribunes, (or Colonels) fourteen from 
among the Roman Knights, and ten from 
among the Plebeian families, fix of theſe Fri · 

bunes were appointed to every legion, to 
command and lead it: And it was the buſi- 
neſs of all the Tribunes to chuſe their ſoldi- 
ers in the following manner. Every tribe of 
the Roman people was brought into the 
area before the capitol, one tribe after ano- 
ther, according to the order in which it was 


their lot to be ſummoned. The firſt tribe 


called was divided according to the order 
of the claſſes,” regard being had to their ſu- 
periority, i. e. their riches. After this, four 


perſons, who were of age to ſerve, were call - 


ed out of theſe claſſes; and the Tribunes 
of each legion choſe one of the four into 


their legion. The Tribunes of the firſt le- 
ion choſe the firſt man, the Tribunes of the 
8 Neos legion the ſecond man, aud ſo on. 


tied to their native country, where 


When theſe four were thus diſtributed, four 
others were called; and then the Tribunes 
of the ſecond legion had their turn of chu- 


ſing the firſt man: So that the Tribunes of 


each legion had the firſt choice, one after 
another, according to the order of their le- 
ion; and every legion was very near equal - 
y furniſhed with good men. After a cer- 
tain number of ſoldiers were choſen out of 
one tribe, another was called in; and the 
ſame number was choſen out of that, in 
the ſame manner, till the legions were ſuf- 


 ficiently full. 


Here we muſt obſerve, that the Roman 


Knights, as being higher in rank, came 
- ſooner to the Tribuneſhip than the Plebeians.. 


But neither of them could be choſen Legio- 
nary Tribunes, till they bad ſerved half of 
the time the laws preſcribed them. Thus 
the Knights who were obliged to ten years 
ſervice, might be promoted to the Tribune- 
ſhip after five campaigns, whereas the Ple- 
beians. could not come to it till after ten 
years ſervice in the Army, becauſe they were 
obliged to ſerve twenty complete. The lat- 


ter were called Seni ore Tribuni; and the for- 


C. & R. 


mer, Jun iores Tribuni, 
F 7 Try 
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not. 
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_ Year of not an inch of land was left them in property, than to any other Country 
| bet ot though never ſo remote; that at leaſt there they ſhould have no debts to 
" 'Bef-J-C. pay; that the only way to free themſelves from the tyranny of their cre- 
Tour hun- ditors was to leave Rome: and they loudly threatened to abandon the 
pr gr City, unleſs all debts were aboliſhed by a Senatus-conſultum. 
— The Senators, much diſturbed at a diſobedience ſo little different from 


"Broad a barefaced rebellion, immediately aſſembled: Various opinions were 
B. Hal. B. given. M. Valerius, the brother of Poplicola, and who after his example 


5. P. 32, affected popularity, repreſented to the Fathers, That molt of the poor Ple- 
3 beians had been forced to contract debts only by the misfortunes of war; 
that if in ſuch a conjuncture as this, when a great part of //aly had eſpouſed 

the cauſe of Tarquin, they did not redreſs the grievances of the people, it 

was to be feared, deſpair might drive them into the Tyrant's party; and 

the Senate, by ſtretching their authority too far, might loſe it all in the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the Royalty. Several of the Senators, and eſpecially 
thoſe who had no debtors, declared themſelves of the ſame opinion; but 

it was rejected with indignation by the rich uſurers. Appius Claudius alſo 
oppoſed it, but from different motives. Auſtere in his manners, and a 

_ ſevere obſerver of the laws, he maintained, that no alteration could be 
made in theſe, without endangering the Republick. Though he commiſe- 
rated the condition of the poor, (many of whom were daily relieved by 
Ne & his bounty) he nevertheleſs declared in full Senate, that they could not 
5 with juſtice refuſe the authority of the laws to ſuch creditors as would pro- 
5 ſecute their debtors with rigour ; that juſtice was the ſureſt ſupport of a 
State; that there was no aboliſhing the debts of particular perſons with- 

dut fuining the publick faith, the only bond of fociety ; that the people 

- themſelves, in whoſe favour this unjuſt decree was propoſed, would be the 

firſt ſufferers by it; that in any new neceſſity they would get no Succour 
from the rich; that the diſcontent of the great was no leſs to be feared 

than that of the people, and that perhaps the former would not eaſily bear 

to be ſtript of that wealth, which had been left them by their anceſtors, 
or was the fruit of their own temperance and ceconomy. He added, that 
Rome, at the beginning, aſſigned no greater portions of land to the Pa- 
tricians than to the Plebeians; that theſe latter had but lately ſhared the 
xkſtate of the Targuirs ; that they had often got conſiderable booty in war, 
and that if they had ſquandered it all away in extravagant living, there 
was no reaſon why they ſhould be reimburſt at the expence of thoſe who 

had lived with more prudence and good management: That it ſhould be 
Further conſidered, that thoſe of the mutineers who made the moſt noiſe, 
were Plebeians of the very loweſt claſſes, and who in battle were uſually 
pPlaced only in the wings or in the rear of the legions ; that moſt of them 
a were armed with nothing but ſlings; that there was neither great ſervice 
to be expected, nor great danger to be feared from ſuch ſoldiers; that the 
| RIP. in loſing them, would ſuffer. but a very inconſiderable loſs ; 
and that to deſpiſe. the ſedition was ſufficient: to quell it, and make the 
authors bf it ſubmicthemſclves to the clemency of the Senate, = 


Some | 


CI 


: | | i 
ö | | | +0 
Chap. IV. The Roman Hiſtory. Ber | i 
Some of the Fathers who were for finding a medium between two opi- Year of | 1 
nions ſo extremely oppoſite, propoſed, that, without cancelling the debts, 8 N E. * 
they ſhould take away the creditors power over the perſons of their Bef. J. c. | þ 
dgbtors. Others were for remitting the debts of thoſe only. who were no- Four hun- I: - 
toriouſly unable to pay. Some again, to fave the publick faith, and at the N | Pie 
ſame time ſatisfy the creditors, propoſed to pay them out of the publick — | a6 
treaſury. And laſtly, it was the judgment of others, that ſuch of the ci- Sem | 1 
: | | a. in 3 0 a | 1 
tizens as had been ſold, or were in danger of being ſold, to ſatisfy their P. Hal. — | "8 
debts, ſhould be redeemed from ſlavery, by. giving. the creditors other 3333 bl 
flaves in their room. | 1 | s e | - 
The Senate adopted none of theſe ſchemes ;. but, in order to pacify. the * 
people, and engage them to take arms in defence of the ſtate, they. decreed: {0 
a ſuſpenſion of all proſecutions for debt till the end of the war. 963 


This condeſcenſion of the Fathers was owing to the fear of. the foreign 
enemy. But a great many of the Plebeians, grown bolder for the ſame 
reaſon, declared, that they would either have an abſolute remiſſion of all 


* 3 — 
8 
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debts, or leave it to the rich and great to take care of the war, and defend | 1 55 
a city, in whoſe ſafety they thought themſelves no longer concerned, and 5 | [4s 6 
which indeed they were ready to leave. The number of the mal-contents- * 1 
increaſed daily; for, among the people, many who had no debts of their > | _ = 
own, could not help complaining of the ſeverity of the Senate, either: . 
through compaſſion for the debtors of their own order, or out of that ſe- ki 
cret averſion which every man naturally has to-behold,. in others, a ſpirit: * 180 
of domination. : | | i 
Though the richeſt of the Plebeians, and eſpecially the clients: of the REN | Ml 


Nobles, had no part in the ſedition; yet the ſeparation which the mal- con- | | ! a 


When the debtor was infolvent; the cre- of the debtor, after the third market-day,. bu 

ditor had a right to put him in irons, or to the creditor had a right to ſell him, or to- : MM 

| ſell him as a ſlave. Sometimes he was cruel impriſon and make him a flave in his own. ' 
enough to whip him unmercifully. After a houſe ; which was called Coercitian. Such 
certain number of ſummons's, the law grant- impriſoned ſlaves were ſtyled Nexi, and not: 


—_— 


ed to the debtor thirty days of grace, to Servi, becauſe their flavery laſted no longer 


give him time to raiſe the ſum for which he 
was accountable. Theſe are the words of 
the law: Aris confelſi, rebuſque jure judica- 


tit triginta dies juſti ſunto. Poſt dein manum 
endo j acitoVineito aut nero aut compedibus 


After the thirty days were expired, if the 
debtor had not diſcharged the debt, he was 
led to the Prætor, who delivered him up to 
the mercy of his creditors. Theſe. bound 
him and kept him in chains, for the ſpace 
of fixty days. Afterwards, for three mar- 
ket - days ſucceſſively, this debtor was brought 


to the tribunal of the Prætor. Then a pub- 


lick Crier proclaimed, in the Forum, the debt 
for which the. priſoner was detained. Of- 
tentimes there were found rich perſons who 
redeemed the priſoners, by paying their 
debts. But if no-body appeared in behalf 


cition was afterwards changed 
impriſonments, which was a leſs rigorous. 


than till their debts were gel in Coer-- 


- puniſhment than the flavery the debtors un- 
derwent in their creditors houſes. Cat. & 


Ronills. 1 a 
It has been thought, that, by one of the 
Decem viral laws, expreſſed in theſe terms, 
Si plures fint, quibus reus fit addictus, tertiis 
nu ndinis partes ſecanto; fi plus mintſve ſe- 
cuerint, fine fraude efto, i an inſolvent deb- 


tor had ſeveral creditors, they could cut his 
body into as many parts, and ſo ſhare him: 
among them. But it is not probable that 
the law had any ſuch meaning. Doubtleſs: 


by cutting or dividing the debtor, we ought to- 


underſtand dividing the price of his body falg-. 
Koln yrs + en 


tents: 


nto publick. 
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—__— of tents threatened, and their obſtinate refuſal of taking arms, were of dan- 


: Bc. C. attacked by the greater part of the Laine forces, commanded by the ſons 


gerous example, eſpecially at a time when the Republick was going: to be 


f — and ſon-in-law of Targuin. The Senate might indeed have proſecuted 
Al nine- 


ern. WE moſt active in the mutiny z but then the Lex Valeria, which allowed 


= 


appeals to the aſſembly of the people, was a ſhelter for the guilty, who 


Tons were fure of being acquitted by the accomplices of their ſedition. To 


D. Hal. 
234. 


P · 335. 


p. elude the effect of a privilege that put fuch a reſtraint upon their power, 


the Fathers reſolved to create one ſupreme Magiſtrate, who, with the title 8 


of Dic rA rox *, ſhould be equally above the Senate and aſſembly of the 


People, and be inveſted with abſolute authority. And in order to obtain 


the people's conſent, it was repreſented to them in a publick aſſembly, 
that in ſo difficult a conjuncture, when they had their domeſtick quarrels 


to decide, and the enemy to repulſe at the ſame time, it would be expe- 


dient to put the Commonwealth under a ſingle Governor, who, ſuperior to 


the Conſuls themſelves, ſhould be arbiter of the laws, and as it were the 
Father of his country: That, nevertheleſs, leſt he ſhould abuſe his uncon- 


troulable authority, by making 
Him with it above fix months.. 5 FE, 
FS. V. THE people not foreſeeing the conſequences of this change, 
_ agreed to it; and then the only thing that remained, was to pitch upon a 
man duly qualified for ſo great and important a truſt. Titus Lartius, one 
of the preſent Conſuls, appeared to the Senate to be of all men the moſt 
unexceptionable; yet they were unwilling to offend his Collegue by an 
invidious preference. The expedient they fell upon was to give the two 
Conſuls the power of naming the new Magiſtrate, but with this limitation, 
that he ſhould be one of the two, not doubting but Clælius would readily 
yield to the ſuperior talents of Lartius. Nor were they diſappointed in. 


himſelf a Tyrant, they ought not to truſt 


this expectation. But then Lartius, no way behind his Collegue in mo- 
. defty or generoſity, with the fame readineſs remitted the high honour in 


| n to him; and a conteſt aroſe between them, which of the two 


uld advance the other to ſovereign authority. The diſpute did not end 


the firſt day; but the day following, when the Senate met again upon this 


er Populi and Prator Maximus. 


weighty affair, Clalius finding that he could no otherways prevail, ſtarted 
up on a ſudden, and after the manner of an INT ERRIx proclaimed 
© Titus Lartivs Die rAron, inſtantly abdicated the Conſulſhip, and de- 
ſcended from the tribunll. e 


; * 


„This May rate was alſo called, Magi/- had of the temper and character of the per- 


| ſon deftined to the High Office in queſtion : 
dit ſeems not improbable, that the peo- For we ſhall find that Lartiuſ was a friend to 
ple were induced to confent to this change, the 1 0 Phebeians. 5 

Partly from the flattering hopes which per- It became the cuſtom for this Magiſtrate 
ſons in diſtreſs uſually conceive from all un- to be choſen only in the nigh 


r | ht viva voce, by 
experienced changes in the Government; one of the Conſuls; and this choice was to 


and partly from the knowledge their leaders be confirmed by the divination from 2 


Chap. d V. De Roman'iHifhory. 4 433 

This new kind of Gaben erected at Rome, might be called an Vear of 
abſolute Monarchy in a Republick, rho*.not durable. The moment the 3 
Dieraroꝶ was named, he had power of life and death over all the Citi- Bet. J. C. 
Zens of. every. degree, and without any appeal“. 2 The authority and the you hun- 
functions of all other A ee Sealed or were ſubordinate to his. k 


© General, and Was wholly at his eee of | Twenty: four lifors;- armed Furry 
with axes, (as thoſe of the. Kings. had | uſed to be) attended him. „Fe Pen Bier 
might raiſe troops or diſband them at his pleaſure. Whenever war was 2 15 
deelared, he commanded the armies, without being obliged to confulr . one x 
either the People or the Senate concerning his Enterprizes; nor, when his LivgeB. 4. 
authority expired, was he obliged to give an account of any thing he had 
done during his adminiſtration. 

. Larlius being inveſted with this great dignity, named, without the D- — 2 * 
participation either of Senate or People, Spurius Caſſius Viſcellinus for Ge- 
neral ef the, Horſes: and in all his proceedings, tho he was indeed one of 
the moſt moderate: of the whole Senate, he outwardly affected a ſtately 
. reſerve, and à petremptory manner, to awe the People into their duty. 

They found that under ſo reſolute a maſter, Who would not fail to make 
an example of the firſt that ſhould rebel, ſubmiſſion was the only courſe 
they had to take. 
All- mutiny and murmurings being thus fllenced, b Dictator com- 
manded a Cenſus to be taken of the people according to the inſtitution of 
- King Servius Tullius; and there appeared to be in Rome 150700 men who 
were paſt the age of puberty. Out of theſe he formed four armies. The 
firſt he allotted to himſelf, the ſecond to Clelius, his late Collegue, the 
third to Gaſſius;: his General of the Horſe ;. and theſe three were to take the 
field againſt: the Latines; the fourth, under the command of tlie Dictator's 
brother, Spurius Lartius, was to ſtay in- Roms and guard the City. 
The Ladines were not ſo. forward in heir preparations for the war: as p. 15. 
their menaces had: given cauſe to fear they would be; ſo that there was 
little action this, campaign. The Dictator having intercepted a detach- 
ment which they had ſent to ravage the Roman territory, treated the pri- 
ſoners more like allies than enemies. He cauſed partiealar gare to be 

had of the wounded, and ſet all at liberty ranſom free. By this humane 
and ſkilful conduct, he diſpoſed the Latines, to liſten the more readily to 
the overtures which he at the ſame time made them for a ſuſpenſion of 
arms. Notwithſtanding all that Targuin and Mamilius could do to hinder 
it, A truce was ſoon after agreed to tor a year. And then Lartius ſeeing 


t of time. He was not allowed to. 


rk: out of Haß), left be ſhould take ad- This was doubtleſs the intention of the 
Vantage of the diſtance of the place to at - Senate at the time when a Dictator was firſt 
tempt ſomething againſt the common liberty; created: But we ſhall in pare find an ap- 

and he was always to march on foot; ex- peal from the ſentence h 1 Dictator or to th 
vept in caſe of a tedious. or ſudden expedi- — ——— (« 280 


You. I. | | 1 the = 


1 - His wa centact in bepelber übe tion; and. den be formal aſked leave ofthe 
pon N to ride. 7 4 


"* 
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the Republick in tranquillity, reſigned the Dictatorſnip, tho? the time ap- 
pointed for its duration was not yet expired; and, what is remarkable, no 
citizen had been puniſhed with death or baniſhment, or in any manner ſe- 
verely treated during the whole continuance of his uncontroulable power. 
ear of. The following Conſulſhip of Sempronius Atratinus and Minutius Augu- 
_ROME inus, produced nothing memorable relating to war or conqueſt. The 

Bef. J. C. Senate ſeem to have been chiefly taken up with a compaſſionate concern 

"Four hun-for the Roman women married to Latine huſbands. It was feared they 
rye, might ſuffer by the rupture between the two nations. A decree therefore 
as paſſed by the Fathers, and confirmed by the People, (in conſequence 
-oeenth doubtleſs of an agreement made with the Latines) that the Latine women 

P. Hal. B. Who were willing to leave Rome and return to Latium, and the Roman 

s. p. 341. women who were willing to come back from Latium to Rome, ſhould have 
» + liberty to quit their huſbands and return to the reſpective countries of 

their nativity; and it was ordered, with regard to their children, that 
the boys ſhould remain with their fathers, and the girls follow their mo- 
thers. How agreeable a place Rome was to wives ' moſt remarkably ap- 
peared on this occaſion. For out of the great number of Latine women: 
who had married Roman huſbands, only two went back to Latium; but 
. almoſt all the Roman women, married to Latines, left their huſbands and: 


154. 
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returned to their native City. | | „„ | 
Yearof F. VI. THE year of truce with the Lalines was expired, when Aulus 
R © vn Poſtbumins and 7. Virginius took poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip. The No- 
Bef. J. C. bles of Latium, who were in the intereſt of Targuin, carried all before 
—_ un- them in the aſſemblies of the States, contrary to the inclination of the 
wang people, many of whom came with their families to Rome, where they 
— were well received. It was neceſſary therefore to prepare for war; and: 
— tho' there were no diſſentions at this time between the Senate and People, 
p. 342. it was judged proper to put the conduct of it into the hands of a Dictator: 
The Conſuls had the power given them, as before, to name one of them- 
ſelves to that dignity; whereupon Virginius, tho the elder of the two, 
teadily yielded it to his Collegue as the more able Commander. e 
7. 34.  . Poſthumius having named Æbutius Elva to be his General of the Horſe, 
divided the Roman forces, as the former Dictator had done, into four 
bodies; one he commanded himſelf, put another under the conduct of his 
late Collegue Virginius, the third under hutius, and committed the 
fourth to Sempromus, with the Government of the City. News was pre- 
ſently brought, that the Latines had forced the caſtle of Corbis, a ſtrong 
bhuold belonging to the Republick, and put the garriſon to the ſword; and 
that this ſmall advantage gained by the enemy had determin'd the Volſci 
of Antium:to join them. Peſtbumius immediately marched from Rome 
* In Lati- with 8000 men, and encamped in the night near the lake Reyillus *, up- 
wn. aon a ſteep hill which was inacceſſible on every fide. Virginius following 
' ſoon after with his troops, poſted them on another hill over againſt the 
Dictator; the Latine army, which conſiſted of 40000 foot and 3000 horſe, 
under the command of Sextus Tarquinins, Titus Tarquinius, and. Mamililis, 
» it T2 | - Aying, 
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lying between them. As Poſthumins had no intention to fight, but only Yearof 
to, obſerve and tire out the enemy, he ſent word to Abutivs to march ſe- pe bon 
cretly in the night with the cavalry and light-armed infantry, and take Bef. J. C. 
poſſeſſion of a third hill, upon the only road by which proviſions could fu 0 
come to the Latints. The General of the Horſe obey'd his order; but be- ty-fve. 


fore he could fortify his camp, he was briſkly attack'd by a body of 


the enemy under Sextus Targuinius, who endeavoured to diſlodge him: Fourteenth 


Conſulſhi 
However, the Dictator ſending him a timely reinforcement, the Latines P. Hal. B. 


were repulſed with loſs, and retired. After this butius intercepted two 5. P. 344, 
couriers who were carrying letters from the Volſci to the Latine Generals, 8 
importing that a conſiderable body of that people would join the Zatine 
forces in three days. Poſthumius hereupon drew his three bodies of Ro- 
mans together; for tho? they amounted to no more than 23700 foot and 
1000 horſe, neceſſity conſtrained him now to hazard an engagement with- | 
out delay. 

It was the cuſtom os Generals to harangue their troops, before they 
led them to battle; and the Dictator may be ſaid to have had at this time 
the better part of the Reman Nation for his auditors. The Senate almoſt 
to:4 man were come to ſerye as volunteers. Indeed there was no way of 
riſing to offices of dignity and power but by long and painful ſervice in 
the troops; but now even the oldeſt Senators had taken arms in defence 
of; their country. Poſthumius in his ſpeech to the ſoldiers, (after he bad 
put them in mind of the miſeries they muſt expect from the return of the 
Targuins, and had encouraged them not to fear the ſuperior numbers of a 
faithleſs enemy whom their fathers had fo often vanquiſhed) took parti- 
cular notice of this, that in the preſent exigence, the moſt ancient and ve- 
nerable bad covered their. grey hairs with the helmet. He added : And ſbal! 
tha young, the healthy and ſtrong be. unaftive and fedrful'® Shall they be Jo 
ſhameleſs to turn their backs upon tbe enemy, when the old a Ibe innrm are l- 
ſolved eitber to conguer or die? ¶ declare, that whoever ball this day be guilty of 
o baſe a cowardiceè, ſhall. be put to death by my order, and his dead carcaſe* de- 
prived of the rites of burial: But be that ſhall bring me witneſſes of his baving * 
 Sighalized bis courage in the battle, ſhall, Bede "the uſual honours decreed 4% 
men of diſtinguiſbed bravery, receive from the rer an nave m land, as an 


_ additional recompence of his merit. 


Having thus ſpoken, the Dictator ew up his why! in ordet of battle; 155 B. 2. 


and the Latines, depending on their numbers, and beginning to want 888 
proviſions, did not decline the fight. Titus Tarquinius was in the center 
of their army: at the head of the exiles and deſerters from Rome; Mam- 
ius commanded the right wing. and Sextus 7. arquinius the left. In the 
Roman army the Dictator led the main body, Ebutins the left wing, and | 
Virrginius the right. 158 

In this battle, which Neben very obRinite REN Blovdy; the Generals 
of the two armies did not confine themſelves to giving orders, but expoſed _ 


iN, leaves it uncertain, whether this Manili ſo | | 
7 or che ſon of that ſon-in-law, 1 ins FT bor uin dan of Targuin the 
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Year of their perſons in the hotteſt of the conflict, and mutually charged one ano- 
8 ther. Titus Tarquinius, coming out from the center of the Latines, ran full 
. | Beef. J. C. ſpeed at the Dictator Peſbumius to encounter him ſingly ; but receiving a 

Fourhn- wound in his right fide, fell from his horſe, and was carried by his own 
ty ire. men out of the field. The battalions of the main body having now loſt their 


——— Leader, (who was mortally wounded) made but a faint reſiſtance, when 
colin. Preſſed by the troops of the Dictator. They were already loſing ground 


| B. Hal. p. and beginning to break, when Sextus Targuinius coming up with the choice 
| | 349. of the Latine cavalry and ſupported by the exiles, took the place of his bro- © 
| | ther, _. Encouraged by the preſence and valour of this new Commander; the 
| 1 diſheartened Latines recovered their ranks, renewed the fight, and made 
1 | the ſucceſs of the day in the center doubtful, _ $44 
Liv, B.2. In the wings where Mamilius and Aibutius commanded, the fury of the 
. battle was equal, After a long and bloody conflict, the two Commanders 
defy d each other to fingle combat; Æbutius with his lance wounded Ma- 
milius in the breaſt through. his cuiraſs z' and Mamilius ran his ſword 
| | through butt right arm. Neither of the wounds was mortal, but 
7 both Generals fell from their horſes and were carried out of the throng; 
ZEbutius's place was then ſupply'd by his Lieutenant Marcus Valerius, (the 
brother of Poplicala.) He put himſelf at the head of the Roman horſe, 
and. with them endeavoured to break the enemy's battalions; but the 
caxaly of the Roman Royaliſts, advancing to their ſuccour, quickly 
repulſed the cavalry of the Republick ; and Mamilius, not diſabled by - 
the hurt he had received, appeared again in the van with a conſiderable 
* 20. body of horſe and lightrarmed infantry. Ia this action Valerius receiving. 
a wound in his fide fell dead from his horſe; which occaſioned the bat- 
tle co be renewed: with more ferceneſs than ever. The two nephews of 
the deceaſed (the ſons of Poplicala) fought with inexpreſſible courage to. 
D. Hal. p. hinder the dead body from being ſtript; and having recovered it from 
20 the enemy, they delivered it to Yalerius's ſervants to be conveyed: to the 
Ronan camp: But throwing themſel ves afterwards into the midſt of the 
enemy, they were both killed upon the ſpo t 5 
The loſs of Falrins and his two nephew; and eſperially the abſence of 
| Ebuins, greatly. diſheartened..the left wing of the Romans. -» Poſthumins-' 
| : - . perceiving that the ſoldiers began to give ground, haſtened to their aſſiſt- 
: ance with a body of. Remax: Knights, who attended him as his guard: 
He gave, orders at the ſame timo to Titus Herminius, one of his Lieu- 
tenants, to tepait, to the rear of the army, command thoſe who fled to 
top and put all to the ſword ho would not obey. And now the Dictator 
| himſelf with his Knights-giving the reins. to their horſes, drove with. 
5 | the utmoſt fury upon the Royaliſts, broke them, ſiew many of them, 
and put the reſt to flight. Herninius in the mean while rallied the run- 
aways, and returning rpreſently+to; the eharge, fell upon ſome cloſe bat. 


0 


| | himf&}f to be-the,pexfog: who attacked. g- Ini Prifenr.'s See or Ape Ke —_ 
, m; which is very ſtrange, conſidering, Rom, Kings * Artie Tm Prifect. © 
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talions of the enemy's * wing which till kept their ground. His chief Year ef 
Mamilius who commanded them, and who was 2 95 | 


eaſily known by his tall ſtature, and the richneſs of his habit and armour. Bef. j. C. 


The Roman, to come at him, beat down all that ſtood in his way; he Four hun- 
then attacked him, and with his firſt blow laid him dead upon the ground 2852 4 


broke the right wing of the Roman Army, 


1 


ſudden with his victoxious ſquadrons, to ſupport 


ieo-*5 


the 'blow'which they received in the battle of Regilles... 1 
Poſthumits, the next morning, diſtributed. the. uſual; rewards. to. thoſe p 353+. 


the fatigue of the preceding day but another N willing rather to in- 


G :. 
ticularly. one to Caſter *.and-Pollux, who were Taid to have PRe3red vring... 
tor th Romans. : 


nr? 
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wo young-horſemen,, of an extraordinary appeared to Poſthumins and his party. They. 
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Year of The Latines having now no remedy, but in ap abſolute ſubmiſſion, choſe 


Sc vii. deputies out of thoſe cities which had oppoſed the war, to be mediato;s at 


Bef. j. C. Rome, in favour of the whole Nation. TR. appeared in the Senate, f 


Four 


dend dies- bearing in their Hands, olive branches bound round, with wool, che uſual, 
ty-five. marks of ſüppllants. They laid the lame of the, rupture Wholly yRon. the 
Iqhey repre- 


— Nobility-of the country under the influence. of the Torguirs. . 


Canlulchp. ſented "in a moving ftrain the loſs they had ſuſtained of all the. layer of 


. : 8 * Th * 743 r : * 5 7 
5.358. their youth; that ſcarce a family in Latium was out of mourning... They 


confured'the Romans to have regard to conſapguinity,.. and the, zeal which, 
me; and in conclu- 


ſion, they yielded W 5 0 ef th of en mae 
't Te A. Ig v# — 15 I | F l | 
gute * 


the Latineß had formerly. ſhewn for the intereſts of 

ar the feet of the Dictator geß Fhie ſuitors and 
ia cat dt. neee ei. 

"Rome; had long ſince made it A:thaxim, to. ſpare the Nations which 


| They, bore. 


KS 


* 


o 


: ſubmitted ; and Titus Larliis, the late Dictator, declared himſelf for ob- 


ſerving it in the preſent caſe.” He adviſed A. total oblivion of the fault 


. — r 1 7 WS 1 PETS US ELE 5 + ys ES o o 
committed by the Latines, and n the ancient treaties with them. 
r. 356. Nevertheleſs the Senate was not without ſome. ſevere. men, who were for 
razing all thie cities of Latium, Teizing their tertitories, and reducing the 


inhabitants to ſlavery. Among the was Spurius Caſſius. Others were 


for depriving them of half their lands, by way of puniſhment ;. and, in 
conſideration of Kindred and blood, for leaving thep in poſſeſſion of their 
d by P oſthumigs,. there 


r. 357- - liberry © But the opinion of Larius being approved by. Path 
| was no further oppoſition to it; and a Decree was accordingly. paſſed for 


tenewing the old League; on condition however, that the Latines re- 
y had taken, delivered up the deſerters, and drove 


ſtored the priſoners they h. 
the Roman exiles out of Latium. 


Such was the end of the laſt 1 + % 


* 7 h 


marched at the heat of the cavalry, firiking was concluded they were the ſame who had 
terror among the Latines, whom they wound- © brought the news to Rome, and that 


ed with darts and-lances;. In che evening; oculd be no other than Cafbr and Poli Li 

after the victory, the ſame borſemen appehr - Platareb in hisilife of Paulus ZZmilins; adde 

ed at Roe in the Forum. Their fierce, and to this relation, chat Lucius Demitiat was the 

e threatening%countenances, and their horſes . firſt who was informed by Caflor and Pollux, 

all dropping with ſweat, made people con- of the entite defeat of the Latines: and to 
they were returned from the bat- make the fable ſtill more wonderful, the 


clude that 
__ _ tle. When they had f they waſh- ſame. author affirms, that, Domitius having 
ed themſelves in the water o. a ; 

roſe neur the temple of Yeffa; and they ' horſemen took him gently by the beard, and 

told che crowd of titizens,/ who ſurrounded it immediately changed its colour fram black 

them, the firſt news-of the victory gained by to red; which miracle confirmed the” rela- 
the Romans; after which, they dilappear 

The mob agen ty bo Magiſtrates receivin 

letters from the DiQtator, which among the lous as it is, was believed among the Romans. 

Other circnmſtances of the battle mentioned They tranſmitted it to poſterity. by publick 


the ſudden appearance of the two young monuments, Which were ſtill ſabfting in 

Hoxſemen, who fouglit- for the Romans, it the time of His. 

; TY {L "ITE YN r 25 ä 4 e * into 
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tion, and got Domitius the ſurname of e- 
barbus Brazen-beard: and this ſtary, fabu - 
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| ch was the" end ar "which, the Romany bad with their 
D. Hal. p. neighbours en account of their baniſhed King, As for Targuip himſelf, 
RY the only perſon” now left of his family, being abandoned by Bhs Latines, 


. 
* 
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Hetrurians, Sabines, and all the other free States about. Rame, he retired: 


17 
1 


9 


a ſpring that appeared eee account, the two 
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into Campania to Ariſtodemus, Tyrant of Cumæ. Here he ſhortly after end- Year of 
ed his days, at about 90 years of age, and after 14 years exile, which he 8 1 
had made remarkable, by almoſt as many wars. Be. J. C. 
It muſt be granted, that Tarquin had ſeveral of thoſe endowments and er hun- 
qualifications which enter into the character of a Hero; intrepid courage; ty-fve. 
experience in arms; an excellent capacity for negotiations; an addreſs 
whereby, even in baniſnment, and when diveſted of all power, he could 9 
alienate from the Romans their ancient Allies, and unite thoſe Allies againſt 1 
bis enemies; an invention fruitful in expedients; and a ſteady reſolution 
never to quit his claim to Empire but with life. All theſe made an aſ- 
ſemblage of qualities not to be deſpiſed. But with theſe he had alſo in 
dis nature ſuch a ſtrange compoſition of the moſt extravagant vices, as 
could not but prove fatal to his uſurped tyranny. And as a judicious * Kenn: 
writer has obſerved, had not the death of the unfortunate Lucretia adini- Antiq. 
niſtered' to the Roman people an opportunity of liberty, yet a far ſlighter 
matter would have ſerved them for a ſpecious reaſon to endeavour the aſ- 
ſertion of their rights. —. ww 98 | 
The freedom which the Romans recovered by the expulſion of 7. arguin 
the Proud was now ſecured to them by his death; a freedom that was 
indiſputably the ſource of all their future grandeur. Nevertheleſs it is 
the opinion of Livy, that this very freedom, had they aſſumed it more Liv. B. a. 
early, and wreſted the Royal Power from any of their former Princes, © + 


- 


— 


— 


would have proved the ruin of the riſing ſtate. For what, /ays Be, would. 
have been the conſequence, if that commonalty, made up of herdſmen 
and outlaws from other countries, who found refuge and impunity at 
Kome, if they, being ſet free by ſome Brutus from the dread of Majeſty, 
had begun to be ruffled and agitated by the ſtorms of Tribunician fury; 
and, in a ſtrarige City, to engage in quarrels with the Nobles, before 
the pledges of wives and children, and an affection (not quickly enter- 
tained) for the very place and ſoil, had aſſociated their hearts, and linked 
them together in one common intereſt. Certainly the State not yet come 
to maturity, would through diſcord have faded and periſned; whereas a 
peaceable and gentle government foſtered and cheriſhed it, and by a pro- 
per nouriſhment brought it to ſuch ſtrength and perfection as to be able 
to produce the wholeſome fruits of liber tet. 
Ho juſt this reflection of the Latine hiſtorian is, will ſufficiently appear 
by the events which come next to be relate. 
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F. I. Domeftick broils at Rome. F. II. The Volſci encouraged thereby, pre- 
pare to fall upon the Romans. The Plebeians refuſe to liſt themſelves far 
' "the war. Servilius, one of the Conſuls, with an army of volunteers, who 
olle bim out of perſonal affettion, ' terrifies the entmy_ into a ſulmiſſian 
er the preſent; but be has no ſooner led back bis army, when they renew 
' © their preparations io attack "the Republick. F. III. While the. Senats ure 
ning „„ | > + a 
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an emfulting. ut 15 Jevies to te made 08, this occaſion, e ſudden accident occa- 


2 25 5 in 17 14 at Rome. a e appeaſes. the. tagpult. , News, comes 
Ci ar 


That e Vol appro, aching... Servihus-by fair promiſes in, relation to 
e de 2 4 5 _—_ to,bift hem Jes IV. He.  Aefeat, the epemy, 
aud, Senate: refu Wy iy at return on ASFAUNT: of - 


ien e of, th er ephelition. $-V 


At he tt es the. ain, 407 efeats the AURUNCI./ A 1. The 
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Tg tors 4 bis 1 1 fo the. War, daim the performance of his promiſes. 
rvilius, not hay 
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2 55 to pake them good, is treated ty the people with | 
{pou Deco they enemy, 1ang aue fpdition. eee. 


D. Ha '$. E 5 i da erous vat vich the Latines over, ;and 

4 be * 0 12 75 Batorſhip. ot, P miu expired, when the domeſtick 
. Feud WE 2: ons Howe) revived. The Senate, who thought it needleſs 
7 "long 5 to 5 le, or even t ſhew them any,candeſcenſion, 
eye oke by a5 d "That tulpenſion, of. the ſuits for debt, which no- 
thing but AVER had before induced them to grant. The creditors 
began 55 \proſecur, vari debtors with more rigour than ever; and theſe 
"of courle renewed. t belp organs and complaints. To prevent the miſ- 
* chiefs, which this fee affair might occaſion, the Senate procured the 

a , ee 0 Qaudlus, whole reſolution they werę well acquaint- 

SOA . odd, . it, too far, they gave him, for his 

1105 u 05 
B Be: Collegws arm, a man;of 45 gentle; himane character, and agree- 
— wing — „able ro. the. po ide. Theſe two. 23 were ſure to 


four. he of © C01 4 K e 9 . — out of, goodnefs and compaſſion to the 


3 
Te e ne 


ined to the. remiſſion, of the debts, - or at leaſt of thoſe ex- 


Confulſhip. orbitant 55 7 accumulated intereſts which. conſiderably exceeded. the prin- 
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ipal. He exörted the Senate to make ſome regulation in this matter, 


that might eaſe the people, and ſettle the tranquillity of. the State upon: a 
laſting foundation 


„But Applus, a, ſexers dlerer of the. laws, maintaived, with: bis wſual 


,cqnſtancy, that it was a f & imuſtice to relieve the debtors. at the ex- 


fer of their Ferrara, x this, project tended to the yery. ruin of the 


rdination neeeflacy ce gon governed State that the candeſcenſion 
which Servitus was for ewing to the neceſſities of the people, would be 
Jogked — by the Sons only, as 2 diſguiſed weakneſs, and ſo breed 
new pretenſions z wh othin would be a n ee tþe power 
of the Government, "ns a 1 T everity ſhewed to thoſe who by their diſ- 


obedience and cabals had violated the. Maj ſty of the Senate. 


This diverſity of opinion produced nothing but bitterneſs of fpeech and 
rſonal reflections. The Senate aſſembled daily, and as often broke up 
Without coming to any concluſion. | In the mean time the people. continu- 


ed to BE reffed" and to "complain. - . Being informed o what d in 
"the Sk ing df the different inclinations. of the two Conlls, — 2 


cred many pi ſes upon Fer dil, and 8 as many imprecations, upon 


; e altitude. Backed, gy 


Chap. V. The Roman H/ory. 161 
They held ſecret aſſemblies in the night and in by- places; and, in a word, Year of 
the diſcontent and diſorder in the City were ſuch as ſeemed to preſage no- 3 


thing leſs than a civil war. Bef. J. C. 
F. II. THE news of theſe diſturbances at Rome having reached the Hour 2 


Volſci, they immediately began to draw their forces together, in order to ty. four. 
march and beſiege it; believing they could never have a more favourable 
opportunity to cruſh the new Republick, which they hated, and had al- Contalſhip. 
waySlooked upon with a jealous eye. Had the authority of the Senate D. Hal. p. 
been regarded, an alarm of this kind would have been the luckieſt thing 359. 
that could have happened for their views, becauſe it furniſned a pretext 
to ſend away the moſt mutinous df the people from the City: But the 
Roman youth, being ſummoned as uſual to be liſted for the ſervice, ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to appear; and this diſobedience occaſioned another diſ- 
pute between the Conſuls. Appius was for punithing. the refractory with 
rigour, and Ser viſius for more indulgence. 
As it was neceſſary to take the field againſt the enemy, the Senate with - 

out coming to any determination about the affair of the debts, decreed 
that Servilius ſhould conduct the war, and Claudius govern the City. They. 
made this regulation, in hopes that Servilius, being a popular man, would 
have leſs difficulty than the other to levy an army. Nevertheleſs the peo- 
ple ſtill refuſed to liſt themſelves in the accuſtomed manner. What troops 
he could raiſe were only volunteers who offered to ſerve, out of perſonal 
affection to the General. They were indeed the more formidable on this 
account; and the Conſul marched them ſtrait into the enemies territory. 
The Volſci, depending on the civil broils at Rome, and little expecting that p. 9 
they ſhould fo ſoon have occaſion to act upon the defenſive, had not made 
ſuch expedition in their preparations for the war, as to be in a. condition 
to face the Romans in the field. They were forced therefore to have re- 
courſe to ſupplications and intreaties; and by theſe they wrought. upon 
the eaſy Conſul to favour them. He required of them only nene 
and cloaths for his troops, and 300 hoſtages of the beſt families. 

Not long after the return of Servilius to Rome, and when the rich Pa- 
tricians, believing the ſtate to be in no danger from any quarter, were 
purſuing their poor debtors with the uſual ſeverity, ſome Envoys from the 
Latines arrived in the City, bringing with them by force certain Deputies 
who had been ſent by the Volſci to the Latine Nation. Thoſe Deputies 
kad been commiſſioned to engage the Latines, if poſſible, to join with the 


Volſci, the Hernici and Sabines in a league againſt Rome: But the Latines Liv. B.. 


quite humbled by their defeat in the battle of Rægillus, would liſten to no © **: 
propoſal for a new rupture with the Republick; and the Romans, to re- 
ward their fidelity, and the zeal they ſhewed on this occaſion, reſtored 
them 6000. priſoners taken in the laſt war z. theſe captives they alſo new. 
cloathed before they. ſent them home, in order to make the favour hon 
more obligi 

F. III. THE diſcovery made by the Latrine Envoys of the ſecret nego-- 
tiations of the Volſci, was more than ſufficient to determine the Senate to a 

. * 1 ecla⸗ 
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152 The Roman 22 : Book II. 
Year of, declaration of war againſt them: But the Fathers had now the ſame dif- 


LEE ficulties as before, in relation to the levies. They were aſſembled to de- 


Bef. J. C. bate this matter, and likewiſe what number of ſoldiers it would be proper 
2 ples to'rdiſe in the preſent ' exigence, when a ſudden accident ſuſpended. their 


ty-four, * deliberations;*and the calamity of a private citizen occaſioned a general 


inſurtection of the people. 
Sarge + £2 Plobetan, loaded ith chains, threw himſelf into the publick place as 
P. 
Liv. B. 2, into an HMplum. He was a man in years, tall of ſtature, meagre, pale, and 
8: a. p his eyes ſonk into his head; his cloaths dirty and ragged, his beard buſhy, 


361. P his hair matted, and his appearance all together a ſhocking ſpectacle. Ne- 


vertheleſs he was very well known; and ſome remembered to have been 
with him in the wars, and to have ſeen him fight with great valour. He 
himſelf named the Conſuls and the Tribunes Under whom he had ſerved, 
and addreffing his ſpeech to a multitude of people that ſurrounded him, 
and earneſtly enquired the cauſe of his deplorable condition; he told them, 
that eee he böte re 58 Alt ' againſt the Sabines, he had not only 
been Hind warty ha Mitte inheritance, but that the enemy, 
Mett indurhieb, N Aude buͤrnt his houſ Fr That the neceſſities 


of He nd 185 tes. V e is misfortunes, he was 
e — * r diſc daft 3 part of it. But 
fa, 
MRS, orge 
S time” ding of is 1 
lens. wins Hi 9181 03 M1117 1004 Ba * ed 
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Hg an 8 ſum,, He wy reduced, to the , melancholy 

is Mayes, who 

3 0 ir LE Wa nds he n. 
ignation aganſt the” Batre- 
ciando The nos Tan In 5 e Wer the 8 | "City, bj People 
| flocked fromm · all > hr Wera fe whom the” like e 
had thrown iiftd' che Rae of theif brtdltors, made kheit eſcaße; an d ſedi 
tion quickly found leaqefs wha! abettors, as Trhie authority of the \ 18 

was no ane re egarded. The C6nfuls, who came in Wee of pu 


ſtop to the Morden . preſence, bein ſurrounded b the people | 5 
wich fury, found neit K wipe r nor obedience in the citizens, 


| Ivid. Appius, abhorred by the multitude, was juſt going to be inſulted, if be 


had not eſcaped under favour of the tumult. Servilius, though more 
agreeable to the people, was forced to throw eff his conſular robe, and 
without any mark of his dignity, to run into the thickeſt of the crowd. 
_-He carefſed and embraced the moſt mutinous, and with tears in his eyes 
conjured them to appeaſe this diſorder. He gave them his word that he 
would immediately call the Senate, and take as much care of the people's 
ee it, as any Plebeiau coun dos and as 4 at of his . 


Chap. V | The: Roman Hiſtory. 163 


he HAM by a herald, that, go citizen ſhould be, arreſted for debt, till Bos 1 | 


the Senate had made ſome ew regulation in this affair. SOME 


The people upon 'his word Ae themſelves ;, and the Senate 3 im- Bef. J. C. 
mediately aſſembled. Serviliu yg laid before them the diſpoſition of men's Fovr hun- 


dred 
minds, and the neceſſity, oF uch a conjuncture, of abating ſomewhat of 1 ur. 


the ſeverity of the laws. Appius, always faithful ro his firſt opinion, 
firmly oppoſed this meaſure, and, as he could neyer help tincturing his Lenny 
counſels with the auſterity of his character, and the, harſhneſs of his man- W 
ners, he publickly upbraided his Collegue with being a flatterer and a ſlave 
of the people. Servilius, in his turn, "TTeproach d. him with the obſtinacy 
of his temper, his pride, and the animpſity | [ſhewed againſt the. Ple- 
btians. Each Conſul had his party, „The. w. warm contention, occaſioned by 
this oppolition of ſentiments, had oppo n to, raiſe @ great noiſe in the aſſem- a 
bly, when ſome horſemen came f ſpeed. with an account, that an army Livy, Bz z4- 
of Yolſci were upon their march to. Wes. 115 Ls c. 24. 
This alarming news had not the ſame effect on . The —9ꝗ their 
Clients, and the richer ſort of. ebeeans todk arms: But thoſe who were 
oppreſſed with. debts, ſhewing their chains, aſked with a bitter ſmile, 
whether it was worth. their while, to. expoſe their ir lin. to preſerve. ſuch or- 


naments ? And all theſe Plabeiaus een 5h uſed to give fee names 
to be inrolled. 


Rome was at this time in ſi an agi on as. uſuall 
reateſt revolutions; 3 Tine in, Oh nga 55 le di = 
N15 jſtrates; an enemy at the g ates..." 

afraid of the citizens. and the Holſci, en 
defence of the city ; becaule | 
follow his. Collegue into the eld. Sem 
againſt the enemy, con jured. the people not to abandon, him in this expedi- 
tion; and, to-prevail upon them to take arms,, he publiſhed a new prohi- 
birior again detaining [priſon any Homer Fritizen who was willing to go 
| 510 am ro;the FI 9 805 or ſei Zing his children or his goods: And by the ſame 

edu 110 0 Rf: in the name of the Senate, to give the people, ar. 

but rg, 705 onable ſatisfaQtion, with relation to their debts: 

x aer was no ſooner publiſhed, but the people crowded to 
| 184 e 88 ſome out of affection to the Conſul, whom they knew to 

er Friend, and. others that they might not ſtay in Rome under the 

ſevere re hs imperious g overnment of Appius. But of. an the Plebeians, none 
enrolled themſelves. 5, ay chearfully, than thoke very perions-who had been 
| moſt active in the laſt tummlt 1 
IV. As ſoon- as, the levies , were complinies: Servilius. arched to D. Hal. . 


meet the enemy, and, when, he was come within a-ſmall. diftance of them, 4. P.. 


encamped, 4 little before night, near the Pontine lake. The Velſei Wo * 8 
ſulted him the very next morning in his camp. The Gonful was in no * To Lati- 
"haſte to leave his entrenchments, not being yet ſufficiently aſſured of the um. 
good will of his troops; but when he overheard his men accuſe him of 
aRivity, and. by. their ſhouts was Mn of their eagerneſs to ght. 

es 2: 


* 
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2 he immediately ordered all the gates of his camp to be opened, and a ge- 
Sc viII. neral ſally to be made. The Volſci could not ſtand the attack of the Ro- 
Bef. J. G. mans, but were entirely defeated; and the Conſul, to reward his ſoldiers, 
Tour bun- gave them all the plunder of the enemy's camp, which was very rich, to 
ty-four. Enable them to pay their debts, | | | 

” He then -marched to Sugſſa Pometia, a conſiderable city of the Volſci, 

Fitter took it by aſſault, and put all to the ſword who were paft the age of pu- 
B. Hal. p. berty; an act of barbarity which ſeemed contrary to his natural temper. 

365. (Appius at the ſame time beheaded the 300 Felſcian hoſtages at Rome.) 

As to the ſpoil of Suęſſa, Servilius abandoned that likewiſe to his ſoldiers, 
without reſerving any part of it for the publick treaſury. | | 
This profuſeneſs of the Conſul to his troops highly diſpleaſed his Col- 
legue. Servilius in his return to Rome, where he doubted not to obtain a 
triumph, received intelligence that Appius had perſuaded the Senate to 
refuſe him that honour, under pretence, that he was a ſeditious man, 
who aimed at popularity by an exceſſive indulgence to his ſoldiers. The 
conqueror, touched to the quick with ſo undeſerved a treatment, no 
ſooner came before Rome, but he cauſed the People to be called together 
in a field without the walls, and there complained to them of the jea- 
Jouſy of his Collegue, and the injuſtice of the Senate. He preſently 
found by the diſpoſition of the audience, that he might attempt whatever 

tie — 12 regard therefore to the Senate's deciſion, he im- 
meldiiately Geereed himſelf ab triumph, and marched with the uſual pomp 

5 to the capito},-artepded by his army and all the people. 5 8 
8 n 8 V. BEFORE the expiration of this Conſulſhip, a new enemy ſtart- 
36. ed up againſt the Republick. Etetrie n Volſcian town had lately ſubmit- 

i ted to tlie Romans; and theſe had ſent thither a garrĩſon to defend it. The 
AbRUuxef, a ſmall community that poſſeſſed a part of Campania, not fir 
from the Ecetrums, took umbrage at the'neighbourhood of that garriſon; 
they ſent to Nome a haughty demand to have it inſtantly removed; and 
they added threatenings in caſe of a refuſal. The Senate in anſwer, bid 
the Envoys go tell their Maſters, That it was a dangerous thing to attack 
tboſe whoſe very "neighbourhood 40as formidable to them. ' A war preſently 
enſued. The Aurunci entered Latium and advanced as far as Aricia: 
There the Romans came up with them, and, at firſt ſight of theſe new ene- 
'® Serwilius made an halt, as ſoon as he honours of a triumph. This decree was 


came before Rome, becauſe the Laws did not 


permit him who demanded a triumph to 


enter into the city. He was obliged to 


keep without the walls with his- army, and 
*there wait for the conſent of the Senate; 


to which he, according to cuſtom, ſent a 


letter wrapped up in Jaurel. Upon the 
receipt of this, the Senators aſſembled in 


the temple of Bellona, which ſtood in one 


whereby they granted 


of the ſuburbs of Rome. Here the Gene- 


ral gave them an account of his expe- 


dition, after which * made a decree, 
e conqueror the 


* 


pitoline Tables. 


reported to the people, Who confirmed it, 


and fixed the day for the ceremony, un- 


leſs the Tribune of the . People oppoſed it; 


which ſometimes happened. And this Law 


was a great inſtance of the policy of the 
Romans. An ambitious General at the 
head of a victorious army, might have cauſed 
great diſorders in Rome, if he had been per- 
mitted to enter it with his army; and might 


by force have obtained a triumph,. which 


he had not merited. C. & x. 
„This triumph is not marked in the Ca- 


7 s mies, 


Chap. T7. De Roman Hiftory. . 165 
mies, were a little daunted at their gigantick ſtature, thoſe fierce looks, Fear ef 
and that martial air which diſtinguiſhed them from all the other Nations .. 47 

of Itay: However, calling to mind the great abilities of their own Ge- Bef. J. C. 
nerals, Servilius and Poſthumius Regillenſis (which latter commanded the fon nv 
cavalry) this reſtored their confidence. In the beginning of the action the 4y.four.- - 
Romans had much the diſadvantage, being very unequal an, ſtrength, to 

the enemy, and unable to ſuſtain the fury of their firſt charge; and, to j 

their further diſcouragement, they quickly found that their horſe could 
be of no ſervice to them, becauſe the field of battle was extremely uneven 
and full of rocks. Pat bumius nevertheleſs recovered the day by his able 
conduct. Making bis cayalry diſmount, he led them to the aſſiſtance of 

thoſe battalions that were giving ground, and by his words and example 
in a ſhort time brought them again into order; after which the enemy 
were ſoon routed and their camp taken. The Aurunc entirely diſappear- 
ing, Servilius marched his army back to Rome. 8 BEE 
FS. VI. AND now. after ſo many victories obtained, chiefly by the bra Liv. B. 2. 
very of thoſe who were moſt in debt, the people thought they might con- 27 
fidently demand the performance of Srviliubs promiſes; and indeed for 
his part, he left no means untried to make good his word. He employ- 
ed his utmoſt efforts to prevail with the Senate to grant the debtors a ge- 
netal releaſe. But Appius, who looked upon the leaſt change in the laws 
to be dangerous, ſtrongly oppoſed his Collegue's deſire. He gave the 
ereditors freſh power to drag the debtors to priſon; and the ap lauſes 
ke. thereby got from the rich, and. the curſes frim the poor, "equally con- 
curred to the confirming this Magiſtrate in his ſeverity; r.. 

Thoſæ who were arreſted, appealed to Servilius ;. they urged / upon him 


* 


as 
* 


the promiſes he had made to the people before the. ampaign,mnd the - . 
fervices they had done in the war. /The AN eee So par 
chat either in quality of Conſul he Thoul, undertake the defen e of his Tel -wod 3:8 
fow- citizens, or, as General, not deſert the inteteſt of his ſoldiers... But 
Ser vilius, who was naturally timorous and averſe to ſtrife, durſt not. detlare dt eqs 
| n the whole body of Patricians; and by hr ch g n e 
mp m 
Ante cone pe or ene eee e. 
How low he was ſunk in the eſteem of the Peaple, maſks ar tbly c. 25. 
appeared, when the time came to conſecrate a temple which; ad: be 
erected to Mercury. The conſecrator was to have conſiderable powers = 
privileges. He was to be the Head and Founder of a ſoctery of Mer» - 
chants in Rome; to have the Charge of furniſhing the city with, provifions, 
and to inſpect them; and lie was to have all the honours, and perform 
all the functions of a Pontifex Maximus within the verge bf chis temple. 
Appius and Srvilius ſtanding in competition for this office, the Senate 
Were unwilling to decide any thing in the matter, and therefore refer- 
red it wholly to the people. This would ſome time ago have been in 
Mercury was thought by the Pagan: to be the God of Commerce, whence Cicero balls 
Merchants Mercuriales. : W 
FE £ effect 
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Year of effect to decree in Servilius s favour ; but at preſent the people were ſo much 
One diffatisfied with both their Conſuls, that they would not beſtow the honour 
Bef, J. C. in queſtion upon either of them; they choſe one M. Lætorius, who was 


1. only a centurion, to perform the conſecration. Hereupon the two Ma- 


| ans giſtrates, equally enraged, joined with the Senate in putting the laws in 


- execution againtt the debtors with the utmoſt rigour; a vain effort of re- 
vi venge; for the multitude paid no regard to their authority. When any, 
 Plebeian Was proſeruted for debt, the populace came. in;crowds into court, 

and made ſuchta hoiſe; tHHt the ſentence, pronounced by the 8 udges, could 

not be heard. The debtors no longer endeà voured to appeaſe their credi- 

tors and molſify the Senate by entreaties, they inſulted both; ; and inſtead 

of the Plebeidis, the kd were now in Gar r of impriſonment and. 


t 10 ee be 


| ; 2 1 ho An 504 
OO DI IT NR SO 
& I. The Py refuſe. 10 ohe be ſummons of the new MPI (A. Virgioius: 
and T. Veturius, J 4% lil themſelves fon a war againſt the Sabines, Aquiz 
and L. a Manius 2 88 of Poplicola, is a Gl 
SG. II. Valerius, prenaili 4 to ſerve, by promiſing them full ſa- 
 tisfaflien i in relayonmdoichein! complaints daben the war foall' be over, and by 
_ Suſpending i in the an tim all praſecutiom for debt. Three armies are raiſed, 
. 4a de 0 Vpg/r Diftatiar and the 10 Conſuls. The enemy. are defeat- 
e on all fades. ( III. be Dictatar at his return home demands of the Se- 
charge: big engagements to the debtors. e n He 
Binfelf ie. the People and eee 
be WE Hb he this of. Rome when, 4 Nied and T. Eis, 
6 men , little ſteadineſs, took eſs, ſſeſſion of the 9 The 
"cone 1 15 1 F Ys held private aſſem blies by. 
7 8 for a redreſs, of their grievances, and. 
0 C fs, Ho RS urprize into any. thing oſs 
80 called er in. legal Comitia. 
62 h nſuls of theſe ſecret meetings, they. ——4 
6 eee it 0 the 3 2 that 2 body 
©. 28.  to.pteſcribe- « em 7 e growing evil; a deference that was by no 
mas ſe 29 the. fg bastel F — who ſaw through the policy of 
a) 


\ rates, ch jt Fe the _ of puniſhing the. 
pdets upon thewlelves. © ie Sengis having ſeverely reproved them 
ha a on 55 LS de ae Rea to raiſe an army in le- 


gal 7 for, threatened; the Re lick. It. ſeems the Sa- 
ue, en mags e broils at Rome, 1 revolted, and the; 
batt 55 ol, Medulis to enter with them into a league 
l by oh x 1 55 1 or 6 18 n l * 
1280 r bu S | e, the e being obſtinately 

| non TR, TE Auch time as 2 ſhould be abo- 
liſhed... ee * that no- body regarded their ſum-- 
4 mons, 
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mons, laid all the blame of the diſobedience upon the Senate, They even Year of | 
accuſed the Fathers to the Fathers themſelves, and they added, Let thoſe — 2 — E. 
of you cho are the boldeſt within doors at making ſevere decrees, now ſhew their Bet. . C. 
Beads without doors, and face the fury of the multitude. You avill then ſee whe. Four hun- 
ther it be to our want of courage, or to your falſe meaſures, that the untrass- 9 
ableneſs of the people is owing. Theſe words ſo provoked the younger Se- 
nators, that, leaving their ſeats, they ſurrounded, the Conſuls, called them Sten P 
cowards, and bid them come down from.their thrones and diſcharge them- NN 
ſelves of a burthen that was too heavy for their weakneſs. „. 25. 
After ſome time ſpent in theſe mutual reproaches, the Comſuls returned 
once more to the Forum, guarded by a good number. of the Senators, to 
add the more weight to their authority. They aſcended, their tribunal, 
and called upon one of the moſt factious by name to come and be enrol- 
led. The man did not anſwer; and his ſiſence being taken for diſobedi- D. Hai. B. 
ence, he was inſtantly ſeized : but the populace: quite furious, tore him 5: P. 368. 
out of the lictors hands; and the Conſuls experienced on this ocrafion how 
little reſpect is paid to Majeſty without ſtrength; they bat enough to de to 
defend the Senators, who attended them, from-biqww os 
. While the people were thus enraged\ againſt the Senate, the Senate 
againſt the people, and the Conſuls regarded by neither pepple nb Beiräte, 
Envoys came from the Latines and Craſtumim (allies ef Nome) otiiptain- 
ing of the hoſtilities of the Aqus and. Sabinus ; and u Haff Roth the 
Volſci arrived at the ſame time, demanding reſtitdbn of the ats con- 
quered by the Romans from them. Uponithis ne alarm the Seftate aſ- 
ſembled cxtraordinarily; tus Laxrias thht wenꝑrab i Senatbr; wild g 


been formerly Dictator, gave his opinion firſt. He fa 5 
way to put an end to theſe alc 40 Bf rü, df It F THAO 
and he propoſed,' that the aſſembly might niet 48 K. de- p. 3% 
liberate about the methods neceſſa peut te rh a 


the mean time whit Velen Ambaſſifiors ſhould be auf 


nia bat. 
not confiftent with" tte onder of "the: Republick*19,comply with the * 
And as to thè allies; he ativiſed; that aſſbrances. 41 ven. © 9555 ae 
that Rome auld never Lech them xpoſod to" . infuls of Ned e 
This advice was approved and followed. f d Rt on 5 . 
- The nent day the Senate fat again.”,” The Coll g Ne che Nett Liv. B. x. 
and propoſed a medium. between the ſeverity of Appiur and the c il gen 5 *? 
leaſe of debts. "He was for having thoſe ſoldiers,” who hag” e 
ceſsfully the laſt year, protected by the Senate againſt their creduors;,, Put 
for leaving the other debtors to the ſeverity of che WW. 
 Lartius ſtobd up next aid faid, That he'ſaw,' with abundence of grief, 


Rome ſplit as it were into twe Cities: That obe was full of nothing but 
riches and pride, and the other of miſery and rebellion x. That chere was , 
no appearance in either of Juſtice or of honoar,' of even of 'common de- 
bedience of the Tower ſort; that he could not — foreſee, the extreme | 
poverty of the people would always kerp up 'difſenlion';/ and that he did 
- {Fo N : ' : . . * not 
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Tear of not think it poſſible to reſtore peace and union between the two orders, 
3 by any other means than a general abolition of the debts. | 

Bes. I. C. Appius, When it came to his turn to ſpeak, was equally againſt. both. 

mans bun» theſe propoſals: He affirmed, + That the frequent mutinies among the 

—*— people did not proceed ſo much from their want, as from an unbridled 

R licentiouſneſs, which ſeditious men were pleaſed to call by the name of 

— liberty; and from the abuſe which they made of the Lex Valeria. They 

e violate, ſaid be, the Majeſty of the Conſuls with impunity, becauſe they 

-- .»+ know they can appeal from the condemnation of their crime to the very 

ce accõ%-mplices of it: and what order can we ever hope to eſtabliſh in a 

State, where the decrees of the Magiſtrates are ſubject to the reviſal and 

judgment of a rabble. guided wholly by their fury and caprice? Let us 

, create! à Dictator, whole judgments are without appeal; and then we 

„need not fear, that even the moſt: daring of the Plebeians will be ſo in · 

4 ſolent as: to repulſe the litors of a Magiſtrate, who has the ſovereign. 

t diſpoſal of their hVes and fortunes. . Fame: og 5 


x 


D. Hal. p. +» The:younger Senators, and thoſe eſpecially whoſe intereſt was concerned. 


N in the abolition of the debts, declared for Appius's opinion; and were even 
Liv. B. 2. for conferring the Dictatorſhip upon him: They ſaid, that a ſupreme Ma- 
% giſtrate of his fumneſs and intrepidity. was abſolutely neceſſary to reduce 
the people to their duty. But the more experienced and the more moderate 
of the Senate thought the Dictatorial power, always formidable, would be 
very improperly placed in the hands of a man naturally ſevere and inflexi- 
ble. By their advice one of the Conſuls named to that office Marius Va- 
 betivs, a man af above 70 years of age. brother to the famous Poplicola. 
This nomination was indeed contrary to law, which required that the Dic- 
tator ſhould always be choſen out of fuch as had been, or were actual Con- 
- -  ſals zabut as no perſon was judged fo proper for that ſtation at this time, 

the neceſſity of thę caſe made the Senate over look rules. . 
D. Hal. B. F. 11::# A LER IU, Nieleian in his inclination, named, for General of 
6 p. 377. the: Horſe, Quintius Servilius, the brother of the laſt year's Conſul, and who 
| thought, as; the Dictator himſelf did, that there was a great deal of juſtice 
in the people complaints. Then having convened a general aſſembly 
of the Citizens, he told them, That they need not have any apprehenſions, 

that either their liberty, or the Lex Valeria, which was its chief ſupport, 
would be in danger under a Dictator of the family of Valerius Poplicola. 
hat he did not aſcend his [tribunal to cheat them with falſe promiſes: 
that indeed there was à neceſſity of their marching againſt the enemies 
. who were advancing towards Rome; but that he would engage in his own 
game, and anche part of the Senate, to give them full ſatisfaction, with 
relation totheir complaints; at their return from the campaign: He add- 
a, ind in the mean while, by: the ſovereign authority with which Iam 

e inpeſted, I declare your perſons, your lands, and your goods, to be per- 

9 fectiy free: I ſuſpend the effect of all obligations that might be made 
Nuſe of to give you trouble. | Come and aſſiſt us to conquer new lands 

from our enemies for . α,, IU Thi 
300 Ini. 


? . * 
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This ſpeech filled the people with hopes and with comfort, Every body. Year ct. 

took arms with pleaſure, and ten legions were raiſed compleat; three were SONS 

given to each Conſul, and the DiCtator reſerved four to himſelf. The No. Bef. J. C. 

mans marched againſt the enemy on different ſides, The Dictator gained Four fun- 

a notable victory over the Sabines, laid waſte their country, and enriched ke.” 

his ſoldiers with ſpoil : The Conſul Veturius routed the Volſci, after which - | 

he took their camp, and then Velitræ, into which place he entered ſword Steger, 

in hand in purſuit of the vanquiſhed : And A. Virginius, the other Con- N e 5 | 

ſul; obtained over the "qui a victory, which, by reaſon of their haſty. _ 

flight, was without much bloodſhed. © Except the victory at Rægillus, the 

Romans had never gained a more important one than that of the Dictator 

over the Sabines. Accordingly he was decreed a triumph by both Senate Liv. B. 3. 

and People; and as a further mark of diſtinction, they allotted . him an< 3*- 

honourable place in the Circus, at the celebration of the publick games, 

and appointed that a curule chair ſhould always be placed thete for him; 

and this honour they made hereditary in his family, smt. 

F. III. THE Senate apprehending that the ſoldiers at their return D. Ha. B. 

would challenge of the Dictator the execution of his promiſe, defired him © P. 373: 

and the two Conſuls to detain them ſtill under their enfigns, upon pretence 

that the war was not quite finiſhed. © The two Conſuls obeyed; but the 

Dictator, whoſe authority was independent of the Senate, - diſbanded his 

army. He declared his ſoldiers free of "the '*'6ath they took when they 

liſted themſelves; and as a new proof of his affection to the Plebeians, he 

choſe. out of that order four hundred of the moſt conſiderable, whom he 

brought into that of the Knights. He then went to the Senate, and de- 

manded that a decree ſhould be pals'd for the abolition of the debts, pur- 

ſuant to the promiſe he had made the people. The oldeft Senators and the 

beſt men, excepting only Appius, were for conſenting to this demand. But 

the faction of the rich got the better, den by the young Sena- 

tors, who thought that nothing could be done for che relief of the people, 


be giving the military oath, which was admitted. There was likewiſe another way 
called Sacramentum, was properly ſpeaking, of enliſting men, which was called Conjura- 
the legal method of forming the Roman ar- tio. It took place, in caſe of unforeſeen 
mies. After the ſoldiers had been choſen commotions, and the ſudden irruptions of an 
out of each tribe, in the magner. elſewhere enemy. Then, tlat no time might be loſt in 
deſcribed, this oath was adminiſtered to them. raiſing the neceſſary ſuceours, the ſoldiers 
The ceremony was this. The Tribunes of were excuſed the formalities uſually obſerved 
each Legion aſſembled the body they com- in enrolling them. , The General only went 
g Then one ſoldier in a Legion ſwore, up to the Capitol, and there erected two ſtand- 
in the name of all the reſt, to obey the Com- ards; one red, for the foot; and the other 


manders of the Roman army. After this, blue, for the horſe. After which, be pro- 


e 


every ſoldier came, and fingly engaged to nounced theſe words, with a loud voice; Lee 


perform what had been ſworn. This tom "thoſe aubo love the ſafety of the Republick, make 
continued till the 5 38** year of Rome; and haſte and follow me. A third way of enroll- 
then another oath, called by Liæy, B. 22. ing or — 2 men, then in uſe, was this. 
Fugjurandum, (of which we ſhall fpeak in its The Confuls committed it to the care of cho- 
proper place) was added to the former. By dun perſons, to raiſe troops in different places, 
virtue of this engagement, rebels and deſert- "as the Republiek had occafion for chem; 

ers were puniſhed with death, and no appeal and this was * 2x" a 


but | 
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| Jo ef but to the 3 of the Senate's authority. There were even ſeveral 


CCLIX E who, preſuming upon the Dictator's mildneſs of temper, reproached him, 
Bef. J. C. that he ſought by = vileſt methods the applauſes of a baſe populace. Not 
Ae fro dun- only his demand was rejected, but he was made to underſtand, that if his 


* Aerial dignity had not ſet him above the laws, the Senate would call him 


to an account for diſdanding his army, as an action contrary to the military 


Sirteenth " while the enemies of the Republick were ſtill in arms. 
2 TI Te venerable old man anſwered, ** I plainly perceive that I am not 


& . agreeable to you.; I am accuſed of being too popular; may the Gods 
| 255 that all the defenders of the Naman people, wha ſhall riſe here- 
| may be as moderate as I am! But expect not that I will deceive 
* my a Fels- Cure vho took vp arms upon my promiſe, and who at 
6 « bs Pee of their blood have triumphed over your enemies. A fo- 
n war, and ohr domeſtick feuds, were the occaſion of the Repub- 
« « lic $ hanouring me with the DiQatorſkip. We now bave peace 
40 3 and I ani hjndered from 5 it at home; thus my of- 
1 grown: uſeleſs, I am reſolved to hold it no longer. I had 
” 2 Bang 0565 the ſedition as 3 private perſan, than with the title of 
« 3 Concluding with. theſe words, he loſe the Senate anner 
e Aſſembly. of the People. | 
p. Mel. B.. When embliy was formed, he appeared in it in all the enſigns: 
* 5 374. of his F 3 be Griſt returned the people thanks for the readineſs with: | 
4 ich Ron s orders. they had taken arma, and then he highly prailed 
had denn! in every action of the war, . againſt the-enemies. 
94 J ce 8 Fou, faid he, like good Citizens, have per- 
2 your duty. It were now my turn to acquit myſelf of the ptomiſe 
: < 1 made Jou; but a faction more than the authority of the Dic- 
4 tator. hiolelf, hinders the effect of my ſincere intentions. I am publickly. 
called an enemy to the Senate; my conduct is cenſured; z it is imputed to · 
. me as. à crime, that I left you the ſpoils of our enemies, and above all, 
that Vabſolved you from the military oath. I know. after what manner. 
in the vigour of my life, I ſhould. have anſwered ſuch injuries; but 
y deſpiſe an old chan of above threeſcore and ten; and as I am now 
oy either revenging. myſelf, or doing Juſtice to yeu, I freely. reſign a 
* dignity i in which 1 can: do you no ſervice." If any one of my Fellow- 
Citizens condemns me for the non: performance of my word, 1 willingly: 
« 257 my ſmall remains of life into his hands; he may deprive me of it, 
\. I ſhall-neither murmur por. oppoſe.” 
5 fulitude heard cis diſcourſe. with reſpect and veneration for the 
man, and they conduted him to His houſe . Us. WAY ny * 
had wee ee .of the debts, 


1 CAP vl 


5 L Th aer ee th —— The Gonfals, tht; 
* auen, "Ted then hs Fee eu 199 bd 2 


= 


another method. They ſnatched up the enſigns, which they had:ſwors 


; NA 1 | | 
reſpect M e, their enfighs and ſtiticds Prejudice, the ſoldiers braved the 
is A Ty A rds 8 ; ; 
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banded, again into the field. The ſoldiers diſert their Generals, and, by the Ver of 
advice of Sicinnius Bellutus, retire to a hill three miles from Rome. F. II. 2 E. 
The Senate diſpatch a deputation to them 10 perſuade them to return; but Bet. j. C. 
in vain. Poſthumius Cominius, and Spurius Caſſius, are choſen Gonfuls, Tour fun- 
Warm debates in the Senate, A ſecond deputation is ſent to the mutineers in — 
ſpite of the remonſtrances of Appius Claudius. F. III. The artful manage 
ment of Sicinnius Bellutus, and Junius Brutus, the t beads of the ſe- Siftecnth 
dition, in their conference with the Deputies. F. IV, Menenius Agrippa. 
by bis famous apologue, overcomes the obſtinacy of the mutineers ; but when 
#bey are juſt ready to go back to the city, Brutus puis a ftop to their march 
till the Senate have agreed to the creation of ſome new officers, choſen out of 
the Plebeians, to be the future protetiors of the people. Theſe officers ave 

_ ftiled Trx1BUNEs er THE PEOPLE h 


$. I. AND now the Plebeian debtots turned their whole indignation 

1K againſt the Senate, which had ſo often deceived them: They 
held aſſemblies, not by night, but in open day, and ſeemed determined to 
keep no longer any meafures. The Conſuls, who ſtill held their troops 
engaged by the cuſtomary oath they had taken to them, never to yuit therr 
en/igns without leave, led them by the Senate's advice out of the city under 
pretence of apprehending a new war from the aui and Sabines. The Livy, B. 2. 
ſoldiers; perceiving the -artifice, had no ſooner entered the field, but the © 3 


moſt furious were for murdering the Conſuls, in order to free themſelves 


and their fellows at once from the oath that bound-them': But the more 
ſober having repreſented to thoſe madmen how uſeleſs, with regard to their 
purpoſe ſuch a crime would be, they, by the advice of one Simi, took 


not to deſert, and marched away with them. The legions inſtantly, for- 
faking their officers *, followed; and retired to a hill, (afterwards called 
Mons facer)-three\miles from Nome, near the river And. Here they en- 
camped, and here they continued quiet, obſerving an exact diſeipline, and 
attempting no ſort of violence Whatever. 5 2 
$& II. ADESERTION {ſo genetal, and which looked ie the D. Hal. p. 
beginning of a civil war, gave great uneaſineſs to the Senate. They im- 37s. 
mediately ſer guards at the gates of the city, as well for its ſecurity, a2 


Dion. Hal: gives us the teaſon why the by an inſeription on un aheient marble; - 
legions ſo readily followed their enſigns. The, which runs thus, Cox on. Ix TAT. Sie- 

Romans, ſays he, when they are in the field, Qpz UncTa. Animated by this ſuper- 
:Randards.” ' They are to them as ſd many | mos ngers, and defpiſed death itſelf, to 
Deities: They ſwear by their military en - ſecure theſe precious pledges from being ta- 
ſigns, and pay them a ſort of religious wor- ken by the enemy. It often was treated as 
bens On certain feſtivals, they crown them a capital crime, a man's ſuffering his ſtand - 
with flowers, and perfutie them. Afiilæ ard tv be taken from him: Hiftory gives yi 


certe, ac figna illa pulverulenta, E cuſtodiis ſeveral inſtances of thoſe who were 

*hborrida, inungumur erium feſtis dithus. By —_— _ _ whip and to loſe their 

NN mas quis primus inftituifſet ! heads, for having loſt the colours com- 
'This . is alſo atteſted mitted to their care. C. & K. 
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3 1 to hinder. any more of the Plebeians from joining the mal contents. But, 


'ecLIx. notwithſtanding this precaution, thoſe who were burthened with debts, 


Bef. J. C. and even many others, who, without being in debt, were diſcontented, 


Four hun- 


eee eſcaped to the mutineers; and Rome ſaw at her gates a very formidable 


\ ty-three.. army of her own citizens, ready to turn their arms againſt thoſe that re- 


mained in the city. 


* The Patricians immediately divided themielves into bk bodies, to 
be differently employ d: Some at the head of their clients, and of ſuch 
Plebeians as would not take part in the Seceſſion, ſecured the moſt advanced 
poſts ; others intrenched themſelves at the entrance of the city; the old 
men undertook the defence of the walls; ans. all. appeared m—_ vigour- 

ous and reſolute. . | 
After theſe precautions, the Senate: diſpatched a deputation to the mal- 
D. — p. contents, to offer them à general pardon, and exhort them to return into 
the city. But this ſtep, taken before the ſwell of paſſion had ſubſided, 
produeed nothing but a contemptuous and menacing anſwer from the Se- 
.ceders, That: the Patricians Sould quickly: find what enemies ibey bad to deal 
ith: which augmented the general conſternation: and perplexity in Rome. 
The two Conſuls, whaſe Magiſtracy was expiring, appointed an aſſem- 
bly for the election of their ſucceſſors; no- body preſented himſelf candi- 


Ver el. date for that dignity; ſeveral even refuſed it. At length Paſtbumius Comi- 


AF nus, and Spurius Caſſius Viſcellinus, both conſular perſons, were conſtrained 
Bef. J. C. to accept ĩt; and the Senate pitehed upon them, becauſe they were equally 
Four hun-: agreeable to the Nobles and Plebeiaus, and becauſe Caſſius eſpecially had 
na ag always behaved himſelf very prudently between the two parties. - | 
The new Conſuls began their adminiſtration with aſſembling the genate 

N to conſider of the beſt and moſt ſpeedy methods os reſtoring peace and 

B. 6. p ” union. in the State. 

55, Eid, Menenius Agrippa, a conſular perſon, and eminent for integrity of 
manners, being the firſt called upon to give his opinion, declared, that 
he thought it adviſeable to diſpatch a new deputation to the mal -· contents, 

and to give the Deputies full power to put an end to this ugly affair, 
upon whatever conditions they uid find neceſſary for the good of the 
' Republick. Some of the Fathers objected, that it would be a derogation- 
to the majeſty of the Senate, to ſend: a ſecond. deputation to rebels, who- 
had given ſuch an unworthy. reception to their firſt : But Menenius an- 
ſwered, chat this was no time to inſiſt upon a vain punctilio; that the 
preſeryation of the Republick, and even neceſfity, to which the Gods 
themſelves were ſubmitted, obliged the Senate to court the 7 70 That 
Nome, the terror of her neighbours, was in a manner beſieged by her own 
citizens 3 that indeed they had as yet committed no act of hoſtility, but 
that for this very reaſen the Senate ought to be the more careful to pre- 
vent a war, which, whatever ſhould be the ſucceſs of it, could not but he 
katal to the State. 
Nie added, that the Sabines, the Valſei, the qui; and the 3 all. 
nreconcileable enemies of ot ey: 3 would already have oo 
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the rebels, if they had not perhaps thought it more proper to let the Ro- Vear of 


mans weaken and deſtroy themſelves by their own diviſions. That no e * 


great aſſiſtance was to be expected from the Allies of the Republick ; that Bef. j. c. 
as for the nations of Campania and Herruria, they were always governed Four bun- 
by events, and their faith was to be ſuſpected ; that even the Latines were 3 
not much more to be depended on, a people jealous of the ſuperiority of 
Rome, and even fond of novelty. That the Patricians deceived themſelves, 
if they hoped, merely with the help of their clients and ſlaves, to with- 
ſtand a combination of ſo many foreign and domeſtick enemies. 5 

M. Valerius, (the late Dictator) whoſe mind was embittered againſt the 
Senate, added to what Menenius had ſaid, that there was reaſon to appre- 
hend the mal- contents would renounce their country, and think of ſettling p. 385. 
elſewhere : That Rome would become a deſert; and the Senate, hy conti- 
nuing inflexible, loſe its chief ſtrength. That, if they had followed his 
advice During his Dictatorſhip, they might by the abolition of the debts 
have preſerved union and peace between the two orders in the ſtate; but 
muſt not imagine that the people, who had ſo often been cheated by the 
falſe promiſes: of the Senate, would now be ſatisfied with that abolition. 
That he feared the ill treatment they had received would incite them to: 
demand ſecurities for the future enjoyment of their rights and liberties. 
That the creation of a Dictator, a modern invention of the Senate's, en- 
tirely defeated the purpoſe: of the Lex Valeria, the People's refuge, and 
the guardian of their liberty. That it could not be denied, but many of 
the Plebeians had been deſpoiled of their lands by the exorbitant intereſts 
exacted from them for money lent by certain rich uſurers; and thoſe poor 
wretches thrown into chains and ſtavery as ſo many criminals : That indeed =— 
the more equitable among the Patricians had no ſhare in theſe tyrannicat 
proceedings, but only ſome haughty ſpirits, who aimed at an Oligarchy, 7 
and had formed themſelves into a faction; at the head of which was Ap- 
pius Claudius, the moſt declared enemy of the People, and who was always 
endeavouring to perplex and embroil the publick affairs. And he con- 
cluded with ſeconding the motion of Menenius for ſending a new deputation 
to the Seceders. e e 9 l Tus 155 
Appius, when it was his turn to ſpeak, roſe up, and addreſſing himſelf fe. 256, &. 
to M. Valerius, ſaid, If you had confined. yourſelf barely to give your ed | 
« opinion upon the affair in queſtion, without falling upon me ſo unjuſtly, 
% you had not expoſed yourſelf to hear truths, which may not be very 
«. agreeable.to you. But before I offer them to this Aſſembly, it is fit I 
c ſhould anſwer your calumnies. Tell me, Valerius, Where are the Ro- 
„ nan whom 1 have proſeeuted with the: rigour of juſtice, to oblige 
«. them to pay me. what they owe me? Name the Citizens whom I. have 
% kept in chains; go ſearch among the crowd of mal: contents, and ſee 
4 whether there be one man who will ſay, he left the City out of fear of 

being impriſoned by me. Every body knows, that I have uſed 
my debtors like my clients and friends; that without conſidering, 
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174 The Roman Hftory. Book II. 
Year of 4c the old debts, I have aſſiſted them anew in their neceſſities; and that, 
N « as much as in me lay, the Citizens were always free. Not that ] pro- 
Bef. J. C. „ paſe my conduct as a rule for others; I will always contend for the 
Four hun- ( authority of the laws in favour of thoſe who have recourſe to them, 1 
1 e am even convinced, that, with regard to certain debtors who ſpend their 
<« lives in idleneſs and debauchery, it is as reaſonable to make them pay, 


Seventeenth 4e 


Conſulihip, ** as it is noble and generous to forgive poor Citizens who are peaceable 


„and laborious, but whoſe misfortunes have reduced them to extream 
Want: ſuch has been my conduct, and ſuch are the imperious maxim: 
« with which Jam charged. But, it ſeems, I have declared myſelf a fa- 
4 yourer of the great, and it is by my counſels that they have poſſeſſed 
« themſelves of the Government.—This crime, (turning toward the chief 
« of the Senate) I am guilty of in common with you. The Government 
belongs to you, and you are too wiſe to yield it up to an unbridled rab- 
ble, to that furious beaſt which hearkens only to its flatterers, its ſlaves z 
«« flaves that often become its Tyrants: And this is what we ought to ap- 
« prehend from M. Valerius; who, tho“ all the credit he has in the Re- 
«: publick be owing to the dignities with Which we have honoured him, 
4 makes uſe of it now to ruin our laws, change the form of our govern- 
„% ment, and by his mean condeſcenſions, pave himſelf a way to the ty- 
c ranny. - You have heard his own words, and muft have obſerved, that, 
«++ being better informed than we of the pernicious deſigns of the rebels; 
<« he gives us notice to prepare for new pretenſions: under colour of de- 
% manding ſecurity for the liberty of the people, he ſeeks nothing but to 
«« deftroy' that of the Senate. KOEN OE) FER | 
«+ Bur to come to the chief point, upon which we meet this day; I 
«+ ſay, that it is ſtriking at the very foundation of a State to change its 
« Jaws{ and: that it is impoſſible to annul the contracts between private 
% perſons,” without violating the publick faith, the bond of fociety. Will 
% you now grant to a ſeditious mob, who are ready to turn their arms 
«« apainft their. Country, what you have often prudently refuſed to quiet 
« Citizens, and to brave ſoldiers? Conſider that you can make no con- 
« ceſſion in this article of the debts, without opening a door at the ſame 
« rime to new pretenſions. Before it be long, the Leaders of the ſedition, 
e in concert with M. Valerius, will want to be admitted into the chief 
* dignities of the State. NMlay the tutelar Gods of Rome grant, that the 
% Government do not at laſt fall wholly into the hands of a baſe populace, 
that will puniſh you for your weakneſs, and baniſh you yourſelves from 
5 Endeavours are uſed to terrify you with the arms of the Rebels : But 
have you not their wives and children in hoſtage ? Will they, with o 
force, attack a City which incloſes all that they hold moſt dear? But 
* ſhall grant, that they have no more regard to the ties of Blood, than : 
«26 the laws of the Government: Have they the Generals, the Provi- 


„ ſions, che Money neceſſary to maintain themſelves in ſuch an enter? 


* ptze? What will become of them during winter, which is now approach- 


2 ing, 


80 » 
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ing, without bread, without ſhelter, and without daring to ſtraggle for Near of 


4 fear of falling into our hands? If they take refuge among our neigh- SM E 


& bours, will they not find the Government there, as well as at Rome, in Bef. J. C. 


« the hands of the great? Can rebels and run- aways expect to be placed Bo _ 

* in any other condition, than that of wretched ſlaves ? Perhaps it is fear- ty- wo. 

<« ed; that our neighbours and they will join their forces and beſiege Rome; 
* and that the City will not have a ſufficient number of inhabitants for its Contain. 

defence; as if the ſtrength of the Republick lay wholly in the rebels. 

< But have you not amongſt the Patricians a flouriſhing youth, and full 

« of courage? Our clients, who .are the ſoundeſt part of the Plebeian 

body, are they not, like us, immoveably faithful to the intereſt of the 

« commonwealth ? It appeared by the, laſt numbering of the people, 

« that we had no leſs than 130000 men fit to bear arms; there is ſcarce 

* the ſeventh part of theſe among the mal-contents, But, if occaſion 

„ be, let us arm our flaves, let us make of them a new people; theſe 

« we ſhall find obedient. In our ſervice, and from our example, they have 

« jearnt the diſcipline of war. How courageouſly will they fight, if liberty 

« is to be the reward of their valour ? If all theſe helps do not ſeem ſuf- 

4 ficient, recal your colonies. Nay, rather than ſubmit to receive law 


« eaſineſs. If they return to their duty, we ought to uſe them gently z but, 
« if they perſiſt in their revolt, fall upon them ſword in hand. . 


anly the regal authority, but that: of che Senate; and the. more violenr 


|, declared, that if the leaft infult were offered to the latter, they would: 


take arms to preſerve, to: their order an authority which they: had received: 
Woord thein.anceiors., 86. : | 

The Canſals, having conferred together, determined to give theſe warm 

ſpirits time to cool; and for that purpoſe to put off the deciſion of this - : 
N . great 1 
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53% At the head of this deputation were T. Lartius, Menenius Agrippa, and 
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. great affair to another day: But, before the aſſembly broke up, in order: 


ccrx. to intimidate the young Senators“, who had talked in ſo audacious a man- 


Bef, J. C. ner, they threatened them, that unleſs they behaved themſelves for the 
our nun- 


died nine. future with more modeſty in ſo venerable an aſſembly, means would be 
ty-two. found to exclude them wholly from it by affixing 2 the age neceſſary for a 


Senator. As this had not yet been ſettled, the young men, more afraid of 
Seventeenth | xd 


Confulſhip. lofing their dignity than their point, truckled to the menaces and power of 


D. Hal, the Conſuls, who at the ſame time made uſe of another artifice againſt the 

P. 39:- older Senators who. oppoſed the abolition of the debts. They told them, 
they could no longer bear this diviſion in the Senate; and that, if the Fa- 

thers did not enter into more unanimous meaſures, they would carry the 

affair before the People, to whom, as it related to war, they could not 
without injuſtice refuſe the cognizance of it, according to what had been 
practiſed even under the Government of the Kings. | „ 

© "Thoſe of the Senators, who had embraced Appius's opinion with moſt 
warmth, plainly ſaw by the turn which the Conſuls gave to this affair, that 

it would flip from them, if they perſiſted in their firſt ſentiments. The 

fear of falling into the people's hands ſtaggered them; and the tears 

and cries of the women and children who embraced their knees, and beg- 

ged of them their fathers and huſbands, gained them over 3 

F. 393. that, the Senate being convened again, they declared for coming to an 

agreement with the mal- contents, Appius remained almoſt alone in his 

oppoſmion. r to the two Conſuls, be ſaid, 1 find, it 

„will be to no purpole for me to offer any thing further upon this mat- 

ce ter; you ſeem reſolved to treat with the rebels upon their own. condi- 

«© tions ; however, you will give me leave to declare once more, that this 

ſhall never be with my conſent. I repeat it, that I think we cannot 

t indeed have too much regard to the miſeries of thoſe debtors who have 

<« continued faithful and obedient to the government; but I affirm, that 


«© all manner of negotiation with rebels is dangerous, fo long as they con- | 


5 tinue in arms.” e TE ao 
As the Fathers had already taken their reſolution, they gave no longer 
any heed to the oppoſition of this inflexible: Senator; but named ten 

Commiſſioners to treat with the mal- contents; and .choſe them out of 
thoſe of their own body who had always declared in favour of the people. 


- 


M. Valerius, all three in great eſteem, and of whom. two had governed. 

That there was a certain age, in after , Pompey eſtabliſhed | among the Birhynians, 

times required, is plain from the frequent a law by which no one could become a Mem- 

- uſe of Au Senatoria in Authors, Die Caf, ber bf their Senate till he was thirty com- 

feus poſitively limits it to ive and twenty, plete. It is probable that he followed the 

"which was the ſooneſt time any one could cuſtom of tbe Roman Republick in this re- 

have diſcharged the n the firſt of. gulation; and the more ſo, becauſe Pliny, 

ble note: Vet we meet be younger tells us, in one of his letters 

with very many perſons promoted to this or- to thee Emperor Trajan, that the Birhynians 

der without any conſideration had to their made the Romans their pattern, eſpecially” 

years, as it uſually: happened in all other ho- in what related to their Magiſtracy and Se- 

- ours whatever. Nen. Aug. p. 102, nate. C. k .. 2 6 
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the Republick, in quality of Dictators: They ſet forward with their Col- Vear of | 
legues towards the camp. This great news got thither before them; and ROME, 
the ſoldiers ran out in crowds to receive them. Hs Bef. J. C. 
S. III. AMONG the Seceders was a certain Plebeian, named Lucius Ju- Four hun- 
nius, and who, out of a ridiculous vanity, had aſſumed the ſurname of Bru- e roy 
tus, that he might have the greater reſemblance to the illuſtrious deliverer 
of his country from the Tarquizs, Not withſtanding this affeQation, for Snglang. 
which many of his companions laughed at him, he was a man of ſingular e 
penetration and foreſight, and wanted not the talents of ſpeaking readily 
and to the purpoſe. He adviſed Sicinnius, the Leader of the mutineets, to 
croſs the negotiation at firſt, and to ſtart new objections againſt a re union, 
in order to find out what advantage they might get from it, and at what 
price the other party would purchaſe it. The Senate, ſaid be, betray 
ic their fear: We are maſters, if we know how to improve this oppor- 
« tunity : Let thoſe grave Senators deliver their errand : I undertake to 
& anſwer them in the name of our companions ; and I hope to do it in a 
% manner that will not be unſerviceable to the common cauſe.? : 
Theſe two heads of the Seceſſion having agreed upon the different parts 
they were to act, Sicinnius introduced the Deputies into the camp, who, 
when they had placed themſelves where they could be heard by the multi- 
tude; which' flocked about them, were told, that they might give an ac- 
count of their commiſſion. Manins Valerius then ſaid, That he brought D. HA. B. 
them joyful news; that the Senate had not only decreed an amneſty of all ö P. 305. 
their paſt faults, but had impowered him and his Colleges to grant them 
all the favours that were compatible with the honour of the Patrician 
body; and that there was nothing now to hinder them from returnirg to 
the city. To this he added ſome preſſing exhortations to the Seceders, not 
to neglect the preſent. favourable opportunity, which the Senate's great 
condeſcenſion and goodneſs gave them, of putting a happy period to all 
their diſcontents. _ | ) or etaety | 
When Valerius had ended, Sicinnius obſerved to the audience, That, in F. 369, & 
affairs of importance, prudent men never came to a determination, upon *4: 
hearing only what could be ſaid on one ſide of a queſtion: And he de- 
clared, That whoever was willing to anſwer Valerius, might fpeak his ob- 
jections without ſhame or fear, or reſerve; the neceſſity of the caſe not 
admitting of ceremony or human reſpects. Nevertheleſs a profound ſilence 
reigned in the aſſembly; the ſoldiers ſtood looking at one another, each 
expecting that ſome other would make himſelf advocate for the common 
cauſe, Then Bratus, purſuant to his agreement with Sicimius, ſtept for- 
ward, and, addreſſing himſelf to his comrades, ſaid: From this deep 
« ſilence, fellow - ſoldiers, one would imagine, you are ſtill awed by chat 
4c ſervile fear in which the Patricians and your creditors kept you ſo. 
„ Jong, _ Every man conſults the eyes of the reſt to diſcover, Whether 
, there be more reſolution in others than he finds in himfelf ; and not 
4 one of you has the courage to ſpeak, in publick, that which is che con- 
eien 4 ſtant 
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The Roman Hifory, "Book II. 
Year of 64 ſtant ſubject of your private converſations. Know you not that you 

are free? This camp, theſe arms, have they not convinced you, that 
you are no longer under your Tyrants? Or, if any doubt remained, 


this ſtep which the Senate has now taken, is not this ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy you ? Thoſe Patricians, ſo haughty and imperious, now ſend to 
court us; they no longer make uſe either of proud commands, or of 
cruel threats; they invite us as their fellow-citizens to return into our 


common city; nay ſome of our Sovereigns, you ſee, are ſo gracious as 


«© to come to our very camp, to offer us a general pardon. Whence then 
% cam proceed this obſtinate ſilence, after ſuch ſingular condeſcenſions ? 
« If you doubt the ſincerity of their promiſes z- if you fear, that, under 
« the veil of a few fine words, they conceal your former chains, why do 
« you not ſpeak ? All filent ?—Hear then a Roman, who has the cou- 
« rage to declare bis thoughts freely to theſe ambaſſadors, and to diſ- 
« ſemble nothing. | Eg a EE we 
Then turning to Valerius, You invite us to go back to Rome; but 
ﬆ you do nat tell us upon what terms we are to be there: Can Plebeians 
* poor, tho? free, think of being united with Patricians fo rich, and ſo 


4 ambitious? And, ſhould we agree to the conditions you have to of- 


fer, what ſecurity will the Patricians give us for the performance? 


« Thoſe haughty Patriciam, who make it a merit among, themſelves to- 
have deceived the ? You talk to us of nothing but condeſcen- 


„ fron and forgiveneſs; as if we were your ſubjects, . and ſubjects in re- 
- + bellion; but that is the point to be diſcuſſed. Is it the People or the 


Senate who' are in fault? Which of the two orders was it, that firſt 


_ «© yiolated thoſe laws of ſociety, which ought to reign among the mem-. 


bers. of one and the ſame Republick ? This is the queſtion 
In order to. judge of this without prejudice, give me leave barely to: 
& relate à certain number of facts, for the truth of which I will appeal 
« to no. other but yourſelf and. your Collegues. e 
Our government was originally monarchick ; we had ſeven Kings in. 
« ſycceſſion; and none of a ever did the people the leaft wrong, 


* Tarqian himſelf, the laſt of thoſe princes, Targuin; ſo odious to the Se- 


« nate and the 2 favour'd our intereſts as much as he oppoſed; 
« yours. He loved the ſoldiers, he had an eſteem for valour, he was 
always for rewarding it; and every body knows, that having found 
«< immenſe riches in Sugſſa, a town. ob the Volſci, which he had taken, he 
<« choſe rather to leave the booty to his army, than. to appropriate it to. 
« himſelf; ſo that befide the flaves, the horſes, the corn, and the houſ- 


. 4c hold-ſtuff, there remained: over and above to each. foldier five Mine of 
* | OY 


e | wrongs, we. drove. that Prince from: 


_ «. Rune; nor were all. his repeated ſolicitations, and rich offers. ſufficient: 


«* to. move us, to forſake your intereſts and return to his obedience. We 


after wards cut to pieces * armies of Vai, and. Targuinii,. which en — 
| ; „ e « geavouted 
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“ deavoured to reftore him to the throne. The formidable power of _ Year of 
. « Porſena, the famine we underwent during a long ſiege, the fierce aſ- CR 
* faults, the continual battles—Were all theſe, or, in ſhort, was any Bef. J. C. 
„ thing capable of ſhaking the faith which we had given you? Thirty er _ 
« [ atine Cities united to reſtore the baniſhed King. What would you ty-wo. 
« have done, if we had then abandoned you, and joined your enemies? 
* We might have had any rewards from Tarquin, while the Senate and Confully 
LNobles would have been the victims of his reſentment. Who diſper. ' 
„ ſed that dangerous combination? To whom are you. obliged for the 
<« defeat of the Latines? Is it not to this people? To them you owe 
that very power which you have ſince turned againſt them. What 
% recompence have we had for the aſſiſtance we gave you? Is the con- 
« dition of the Roman people one jot the better? Have you aſſociated 
« them in your offices and dignities? Have our poor Citizens found ſo 
« much as the ſmalleſt relief in their neceſſities ? No, our braveſt ſol- 
« diers, oppreſſed with the weight of ufury, have been groaning in the 
« chains of their mercileſs creditors. All thoſe fine promiſes of aboliſh- 
ing in time of peace the debts which the extortions of the great had 
& forced us to contract, What is become of them? Scarce was the war 
s finiſhed, but you forgot both our ſervices, and your oaths. With 
what deſign then do you come hither ? Is it to ſeduce this people by 
« the enchantment of words? The moſt ſolemn oaths have not ftrength 
„ enough to bind your faith. And after all, what would you ger by a 
% union effected by artifice, never free from mutual diſtruſt, and which 
-.« muſt end at laſt in a Civil War? Let us on both ſides avoid ſuch hea- 
vy misfortunes; ſend to us our wives and children; ſuffer us to depart 
« from this land of our nativity, where we are loaded with chains like fo 
% many ſlaves; or, at beſt, are only farmers of our own inheritances, 
s and conſtrained to cultivate them for the profit of Tyrants. So log 
% ag we have our ſwords in our hands, we ſhall be able to open ourſetves 
« a way into more fortunate climates; and where-ever the Gods ſhall 
grant us to live in LIBERTY, here we ſhall find oux Couwrav.“ 

This bold diſcourſe renewed in the aſſembly the melancholy remem - D. Bal. p. 
brance of all thoſe miſeries whereof the people had fo frequently com- 3. 
plaineds every man was eager to quote examples of the rigour of the Pa- 
triciams; ſome had loſt their inheritances z others Rad ſuffered in the pri- 
ſons of their creditors; ſeveral ſhewed the marks of the ſtripes” they Pad 
received; and there was not one who, beſide the general cauſe, had not a 

particular injury to revenge. Pet CO IT RO ⁵⁵ ELD GI 

The venerable 7. Lartius, undertaking to anſwer Bratus, began with the 
article of the debts. He ſaid, that to hinder men, who had fairly tent their 
money, from exacting the payment of it, had been a thing impraicablez _ 
and that it was without example in any well regulated State, that the Ma- p. 404. 
giſtrate ſhould refuſe the aid of the laws to thoſe who-demanded' it, ſo long 

2s thoſe laws and cuſtoms * a rule in the Government. That 
ä a 2 | never- 
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Fear of. neventheleſs, as the creditors had idoubtleſs been cruel to their debtors, the 
* Senate was: willing to look into the neceſſities of the people, and to provide 
Bef. J. C. a remedy for them by new regulations; but that it became the Senate's 
| bred m juſtice at the ſame time to diſtinguiſh men, who, tho? not fortunate, had 
"ty-two.. been ever ſober and induſtrious, from ſuch as were fallen into poverty, only 
= thro* their own ſloth and intemperance: that it was highly unjuſt in the 
8 Plebeians to extort by force of arms, an abolition of the debts, when they 
might obtain it by fair means; and 4% complain of the Senate as refuſing what 
tbey demanded, when they ought only 20 complain of thoſe who threw obſta- 
cles in the way of the Senate's good intentions, 1 0 . 
Lartius, continuing his diſcourſe, was beginning to ſay ſomething of the 
raſhneſs of their enterprize, when Siciunius, provoked at what he had thrown 
out againſt him and. Brutus, and addreſſing himſelf to his companions : 
, **: You now fee, by the haughty ſpeech: of this Patrician, what you are to 
expect from his negotiation, - and what treatment is preparing for you at 
Komme, if the Senate can once draw you into their power: And then, 
turning immediately to the Deputies: 5s Propoſe directly the conditions 
; &: you- are impowered to offer us; or this inſtant leave our camp, where 
A ue are not diſpoſed to beàr with you any longer. 8 
F. IV. THESE: rds were highly applauded by the multitude. But 
then Menenius, in the midſt bf their acclamations, made a ſign to them, 
that he had ſomething to ſay. His known character of integrity, and of 
P. Hal. p; being a friend to the people, eaſily gained him attention. Silence bein 
s, & leg. made, he told them, that the Commiſſioners were not come to the camp, 
only to juſtify to them the Senate's conduct, but alſo to inform them of 
what the Senate had reſolved in their favour. That the Fathers, ſtudious 
of the publick good, had carefully enquired into the cauſes of the unhappy 
diviſions, and had found, that the ſeverity. of the creditors to their debtors. 
was the true ſource of them. That, in order to remedy theſe evils, they 
had determined a remiſſion of all debts due from inſolvents; liberty to all. 
debtors, whether actually in arreſt, or in danger of being ſo, in conſe- 
quence of anꝝ ſentence given againſt them: And that as to debts which: 
might be contracted hereafter, a new tegulation ſnould be made by the 
People and the Senate in concert, and ſhould: become an eſtabliſhed law: 
And that all the Commiſſioners in the Aſſembly engaged their lives to the 
people, and devoted themſelves and their children to the infernal Gods, if. 
they failed in their; promiſe. 13 De F 5 5 
„„This, Proves Senator finding: the minds of the people ſoftened by the 
promiſe 


- 


. 
. 
- 


e had made them, and deſiring to extinguiſh, as much as poſſible, 
their jealouſy and hatred of the Senate, by convincing them, that ſubordi- 
muten in the State was neceſſary; and that the higher orders af men were as 
'Kiv. R. 2. uleful:to the-lower,' as the lower io ihe * 40k He, to make this truth the 
< 37: tore palpable to them, employed the famous apologue of a conſpiracy of al 
Blur. in ie membets of ibe human body againſt the ſtomach, under pretence, that this 
| Corel. owe, without working, enjoyed the fruit of all their: labours, Having applied 


Chap. VII 5 Te Roman Hi/tory. - 


it to the people and the Senate, he deſired them co conſider, that this au-, Vear of 
guſt body, like the ſtomach, convey'd into the ſeveral members Joined-to S D 
it the ſame nouriſhment; that it received itſelf, but much better prepared; Bef. J. c. 
and that to it alone they owed their life and ſtrength, He added, Ceaſe e Nr 
« then, Romans, unjuſtly to accuſe the Senate of; having driven you from —_ 
„ your Country, and reduced you to the condition of indigent vagabonds. 
„The Fathers have never indeed done you any injury, nor have they any Conlalcir. 
« diſpoſition tõ hurt you: Far otherwiſe; they call to you, they intreat P. Hal. p. 
vou to return; they have opened to you, the gates af Rame, and with 497+ 45. 


open arms are ready to receive you.)“ 44 | R 
While Menenius was ſpeaking, it, was viſible that his words made a con- 
' fiderable impreſſion on the Secegers z. but when, in the cloſe of his diſcourſe, 
he fell to a pathetick bewailing the calamities of his Country, the impend- 
ing miſeries that threatened all his fellow-citizens, as well thoſe within the 
city, as thoſe without, —the whole . multitude broke into tears; and they *» 
all cried out to him, as with one; voice, to lead them back, without delay, 
to Rome. The artful Brutus, however, put a ſtop to this ſudden motion. 
He told the people, that in truth they, ought to be very thankful for the 
favour ſhew'd them at preſent, in the abolition of the debts; but that he 
eould not forbear letting them know, he was very anxious about the fu- 
ture, much fearing, that the Senate would one day revenge themſelves for 
the juſt conceſſions they had been forced to make, unleſs means were 
found to ſecure the rights and liberties of the People againſt the enterprizes 
e . OP 1 
What better ſecurity, ſaid Menenius, can you aſlæ, than. what our D. Hal. p- 
« laws and the conſtitution of the Republick already afford? Grant us, 429 
anſwered Brutus, © the privilege of creating annually, out of the po of 
et the Plebeians, ſome magiſtrates, who ſhall have no other power but that 
*«. of ſuccouring the Plebęiant, when injuſtice or violence is done to them, 
« and of defending, their rights both publick and prixate. We deſire we 
'« earneſtly intreat you not to refuſe us this requeſt; hut genetouſy co add 
this to the other favours: which, of your own motion, you have already 
% granted us. If you came hither with a ſincere intention of peace, you 
cannot reject ſo equitable a propoſal.” . % ban 94541 
The people highly applauded this anſwer. On the other hand the 
Deputies, extremely ſurprized at the new demand, made by Brutus, . retired. 
a little apart from the aſſembly to confer together; but ſoon returned. 
Menenius then ſaid, That though he and his collegues had full powers to 
treat, they did not think it would become them to make uſe of thoſe 
powers in the preſent inſtance: That the thing aſked was very extravrdi- 
nary, and what, he feared, might one day prove a ſdurce of much diſ- 
ſenſion: That, nevertheleſs, the deputies would not oppoſe the people's - 
requeſt, and did not doubt but the Faibers would comply with it: 
That he himſelf with one part of his collegues would ſtay in the camp, 
"while Falerius, with the other, would go and report the matter _ 
a 8 8 4 - f 8 * 
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Theſe Commiſſioners repaired with all expedition to Rome, and laid 


Four bun- before the Senate the new pretenfions of the Seceders. Valerius made him- 


"4 N 
ty tO. 


Seventeenth 


ſelf their advocate. Appius heard him with indignation. He called the 
Gods to witneſs the innumerable miſchiefs, which he pretended to fore- 


Conſulhip. ſee from fuch an innovation in the Government. But the angry Senator 


D. Hal 
370. 


411. ; | 
RE camp ſtood, and when they had offered ſacrifices to the God, and conſe- 


| BUNES A 


Laas Albinus were the firſt Tribuncs, and created upon the Mons Saar. 


p. could not prevail; the majority being inclined to peace, a Senatus- Conſul- 


tum was paſſed to permit the creation of new Magiſtrates, who were to be 

called TRI Bux ES OT THE PEOPLE: 5 VV 
This Decree (which included alſo the abolition of the debts) the De- 

puties carried to the camp as the ſeal of peace. The Seceders (in purſuance 


of advice given them by Menenius) ſent L. Junius Brutus with M. Decius 


and Spurius Icilius to finiſh, in form, the accommodation with the Senate; 
which was accordingly done by the miniſtry of the Feciales. Brutus and 


His Collegues returned the next day to the camp: And then was held an 


aſſembly by Curie; where they choſe, for the firft Tribunes of the People, 
(according to Dionyſius) L. Junius Brutus, and C. Sicinnius Bellutus, the 
Leaders in the Seceffion, with whom they joined C. and P. Licimius, and 
Sp. ſcilius Rnga in the fame dignity. „„ . 
The election over, the uties imagined that all buſineſs was fi - 
niſhed. But Brutus not yet content, having convened the people, advi- 
ſed them, to make a Law, (before they left the camp) declating the per- 


ſons of their TRIBUNES ſacred. The motion was univerſally approved: 
He and his Collegues drew up the Law in ring, 15 the Aſſembly 
vio 


paſs'd it. By this Law, whoever offered the laſt violence to a Tribune, 
was declared accurſed; and his effects confiſcated to the Goddeſs Ceres: 


He might with impunity be flain without any previous form of proceſs. 


And all the Romans were to engage themſelves by oath, and under the 
moſt dreadful imprecations, in their own name, and in that of their poſ- 


terity, never to repeal this law, The people, after theſe regulations, 
erected an altar to Jupiter the Terrible, upon the top of the hill where their 


crated wn? 0 of their retreat, they returned to Rome led by their TRI- 
id the Deputies of the Senate. n 5 


„The Tribunes were elecbed the 1oth of that they choſe themſelves three Collegues, 


December, which continued ever after to be among whom Srinnius Bellutus was one, and 
- the day when theſe Magiſtrates entered on the ſame Hiſtorian adds, that, according to 


: their office. Livy ſays, C. Licinius and 5 ſome Authors, there were but two Tribunes 
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F. I. The TriBuNEsS or THE PEOPLE obtain of the Senate, that two Officers 
| be annually elected (out of the Plebeians) to be their Miniſters and Aſift- 
" ants; who are afterwards called EpilESs. F. II. The war is renewed 
| againſt the Volſci. Caius Marcius Coriolanus /ignalizes bis courage in 
* this war, F. III. A famine at Rome revives the civil diſfenſions, The 
Senate - ſend away great numbers of the people to plant two Colonies. F. IV. 

The Tribunes give aut, that the dearth of proviſions is owing to the malice 
c the Senate. The Conſuls convene the People to undeceive them. The 
| Tribunes diſpute with the Conſuls for the right of ſpeaking in the aſſem- 
bly. The contrivauce of Brutus to engage the People to make A Law, 
Tribuno rogante., The Senate will not admit this Law to be valid. The 
Tribunes refuſe the Senate levies regularly made to att againſt the Antiates. 
Coriolanus at the head of ſome Volunteers ravages the enemy's territory, Par- 


ing all the ſpoil among his ſoldiers. 


I. DOME, by the eftabliſhment of the Tribuneſhip, made a great Vear of 
i R advance towards a new change in the form of * 8 3 By 
It had paſſed before, as we have already ſeen, from the Monarchick Bef. J. c. 
State, to a kind of Ariſtocracy z for upon the expulſion of Targuin, the Four bun- 
whole authority did really and in fact devolve upon the Senate and the — 
Great: But, now, by the creation of the Tribunes, a Democracy began 


to take place; and the people by inſenſible degrees, and under diffe- Confullhipe . 


rent pretences, got poſſeſſion of the much greater ſhare in the Govera- 

( e 1 . 
The Senate indeed had no reaſon at firſt to apprehend ſo fatal a miſchief 

to their authority from the Tribunes. Theſe officers, at their original in- 
ſtitution, had neither the quality of Senators, nor a particular tribunal, 

nor any juriſdiction over their feltow-citizens ; they could not properly be 
called Magiſtrates. Habited like mere private men, and attended by 

only one fervant, called Viator, who was little different from a foot- 

man, they ſat upon a bench without the Senate, and were never ad- 

mitted into it but when the Conſuls called them in to aſk their opinion 

upon ſome affair that concerned the intereſts of the Plebeians. Their ſole 
functions were to defend the Plebeiant; to interpoſe in all grievances and 

impoſitions offered them by their ſuperiors. This interpeſing in matters 
decreed, or going to be decreed by the Senate, or the Magiſtrates, was Liv. B. 3. 
called Interceſſio, and was performed by pronouncing only one word, Vx xe, 5... 
(1 forbid it.) But this power was confined within the walls of ' Reme, or . p. 554. 
extended at molt to a mile round it. And that the people might always 4- Gell. 

| have protectors at hand, the Tribunes were not allowed to be abſent from iet. 

the city any one whole day, except in the Frriæ Latine. - For the hae Sat. L. 14 

N r 4 * Ih ada 


| | 412. 
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| | Year of reaſon they were obliged to keep their doors open day and night to receive 
[| 8 the complaints of ſuch citizens as ſhould ſtand in need of their pro- 
| 5 Bef. J. C. tection. %% 611 if „ | 
. T_T hun- Theſe officers, immediately after their eſtabliſhment, obtained per- 
| a | NINE= y 


ty wo. tniſſidſ ofthe Senate, that two perſons, vho!fhould be their Subtitutes- 

- and Aſſiſtants in the multitude of their affairs, might be annually cho- 
8 ſen out of the Plebeians: And ſuch was the origin of the [PLEBEIAN K- 
D. Hal. B. 51L 286. They were at firſt called Miniſters and Aſfſtants of the Tribunes; 
6. P. 411, and, in the beginning, were indeed nothing more than the Tribunes 


Agents; but they had, in after-times; the inſpection of the publick edi - 
| þ fices, the care of the temples, baths; aqueducts, and *the cognizance of 
* a2 gfeat many affairs of the like natufe, Which before belonged to the 
| | e ny Conſuls: and then they were ftiled * Zpires. 


9288 curan- F. II. ALE oppoſition to the makig of regular levies being now at an 

| end, the Conſul Cominius led an army againſt the Volſci. He defeated 
them in battle, and took from them Longula and Poluſca; after which he 
beſieged Curia, a city ſtrongly fortified; and which might be called their 

Liv. B. 2. Capital. He carried this place, and gained a victory over the Antiates the 

Flut in ſame day: but Carivs Max cius, an eminent Patrician, had all the glory 


852 
un bravery, and bed qual focce- sus. 
ue next day the Conſul, having erected his Tribunal before his tent, 


213. ** than a panegyrick upon San.) He pur a-crovn upon his head, aſſign- 
55 'him a tenth part of all the ſpoil, and, in the name of the Republick, 
made him a preſent of a fine horſe with ſtately furniture, giving him leave 


1 


iA memory of the hap y reconciliation between the Senate and People, a 


* 
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During this feſtival Menenius Agrippa died, and in great poverty like Year of 
Poplicola. His relations thought to bury him privately and without cere- SSN E 
mony; but the people being informed of it, they agreed to pay a Sex- Bet. J. c. 
taus (or two ounces of braſs) per head, in order to have magnificent ob- ue hun- 
ſequies for him. Upon this the Senate entered into an emulation with ty-two. _ 
the Commons; and would by no means "ſuffer an illuſtrious Patrician to 
be buried at the expence of the Plebeians, They allotted a ſum out of Cosfufſti 
the publick treaſury for his funeral, and committed the care of it t6& the D. Hal. - ; 
Quæſtors. Nevertheleſs the People refuſed to receive back their money, 416. 
and ordered it to be given to Menenius's children, io comfort them in their 
indigence, and excite them to the purſuit of virtue. | | 

A Cenſus and uſtrum cloſed the events of this memorable Conſul- 
ſhip; there appeared to be in Rome at this time no more than 110000 
men fit to bear arms, a number by many thouſands “ leſs than at the laſt 
enrollment. Pa 5 | x 1 
F. III. UNDER the following adminiſtration of T. Geganius and P. 3 
Minucius, Rome was terribly afflicted by a famine, occaſioned chiefly by cc xl. 
the neglect of ploughing and ſowing during the late troubles : For the Bef. J. c. 
Seceſſion had happened after the autumnal equinox, about ſowing- time; go e 
and the accommodation was not made till juſt before the winter ſolſtice, ty-one. 
The Senate diſpatched, Agents into Hetruria, Campania, the country of © 
the Volſci, and even into Sicily, to buy corn. Thoſe who embarked for Conti. 
Sicily met with a tempeſt which retarded their arrival at Syracuſe; where D. Hal. B. 
they were conſtrained to pals the winter. At Cumæ, the Tyrant Ariſto- Tb „ 
demus ſeized the money brought by the Commiſſaries; and they them- e oy 
ſelves with difficulty ſaved their lives by flight. The Volſci, far from be- P. Hal. p. 
ing diſpoſed to ſuccour the Romans, would have marched againſt them, 47. 
if a ſudden and moſt deſtructive, peſtilence had not defeated their pur- 
poſe. In Hetruria alone the Roman Commiſſaries met with ſucceſs. They 
ſent a conſiderable quantity of grain from thence to Rome in barks: But 
this was in a ſhort time conſumed; and the miſery became exceſſive: The 
people were reduced to eat any thing they could get; and nature in ſo great 
extremity loathed nothing. | f 5 1 
During this diſtreſs a Deputation came from Velitræ a Volſcian City, Plut. in 
where the Romans had formerly planted a colony, repreſenting, that nine Coriol. p. 
parts in ten of its inhabitants had been ſwept away by a plague, and pray- 2 
ing the Romans to ſend a new colony to repeople it. The Conſcript Fa- 

tbers, without much. heſitation, granted the requeſt : For they conſidered 
that Velitræ might be an excellent barrier againſt thoſe of the Volſci who 

ſhould be diſpoſed to invade the Roman territory ; and that by diſchargin 
Rome of a great. number of the. Citizens, the famine would be Iefſened: 

But what more than any thing elſe determined them to this meaſure, were D. Hal. P» 
the murmurings of the people againſt the Patricians, for not having fore, 428. 

ſeen and prevented, by timely precautions, the preſent calamity: Some 

went ſo far as to accuſe the Nobles of deſignedly bringing the famine 

| * Doubtleſs great numbers had run away to avoid being flaves to their creditors. \\* 
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Lear of 
ROME 


at length, in que gre 
out upon their Todo 


in their and Money to buy iſioi 95 
| foreign cee While the PhB4ans had had neither the one nor the other) 
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fuel to it. In ſet ſpeeches, which they had "purpoſely prepared, they in · 


ribo 


wobld follow bis * 
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. aud their Leaders were (as we ſhall fee hereafter) put into the 
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would ſoon oblige thoſe men, who had cauſed the preſent calamity, to find Year of 
a remedy for it: After which the aſſembly was diſmiſſed. CL. 


F 44. £ . ; 2g * * * 2 3 Ut hy Ih . 
to quiet and., gain over the moſt turbulent. But Appius s advice prevail - D l. B. 


74 # 


Fig +3 p * 


ing, himſelf to the Conſuls promiſed them that he would quiet the tumult, 


19 


if they would give him leave to peaks The Confuls f aring a Plebtlan 
| 255 


 infead of aſking it of his Tribunes, 


and imagining from hence, that he yielded the point in diſpute, readily 


ation, this right was granzed 


A 


by you to us, That when the Tribunes ſhould convene the people, on 


« any affair whatever, the Patricians ſhould neither be prefent in the af- 


: * ſembly, nor diſturb it? l remember it very well, anſwered Gepanius,— 
'« Wherefore then (added Brutus) do you diſturb. us now, and hinder our 


#* 


. « Tribunes from ſaying what they think fit? —Becauſe (replied Geganiys) 
d the people are not now aſſembled by the Tribunes orders, but by ours. 
If the Tribunes had convoked this aſſembly, they would have met with 

* no moleſtation from us, nor would even our curioſity have brought us 
„ hither to hear what paſt, Nor, mough we convened. the preſent aſſem- 
* bly, do we object to their ſpeaking: | 

4+ they. ſhould hinder us from exerciſing that Prerogative.“ 


ut we think it highly unjuſt that 


Brutus hereupon cried: out, . Plebeiqus, the victory is ours, our adver- 
<« faries have yielded all we deſired. Ceaſe diſputing to day; to: morrow 


„will ſhew you what is e your power. And, you Tribunes, 


© * 
4 — 


E De Roman Hiſtory, Book II. 
give place to the Conſuls for the preſent ; you will not do it for ever, 
hen you ſhall know the prerogatives of your dignity : And theſe you 


Bef. J. C. © ſhall ſoon learn, I promiſe you to make the thing clear to demon- 


« ſtration, and to humble, in ſome meaſure, the haughtineſs of theſe 
"2 1 If I deceive you, inflict upon me what puniſhment you 
„ 7255 The | 3 

No: body offering to anſwer Brutus, the aſſembly broke up; and the 


'D. Hal. p. two parties retired with very different thoughts. The indigent Plebeians 


went home, perſuaded that Brutus had hit upon ſome excellent ſcheme, 
and would not be fo bold in promiſing, if he had not the means of per- 
forming. On the other hand, the Patricians diſpiſed him as an idle boaſter, 
and conſidered his promiſes as mere empty air; knowing very well, that 
the only power, granted by the Senate to the Tribunes, was that of ſuc- 
couring the Plebeians in caſe. of oppreſſion. Not all the nobles, how- 


ever, made ſo light of the matter. The oldeſt Senators, eſpecially, ap- 


prehended ſome great and incurable miſchief from the fury of that enter- 
prizing Plebeian. 5 rü EPA 
Bruus ſpent the following night with the Tribunes, imparting to them 
his project, and conſulting with them on the beſt meaſures for its execu- 


tion. Eſcorted by a conſiderable body of Plebeians, they, by break of 


day, repaired to the Farum, took poſſeſſion of the temple of Vulcan, 
(where it was uſual for thoſe to place themſelves who intended to ha- 
rangue,) and preſently gave orders to call the people together. The 
Forum was quickly crowded ; never was a greater confluence of the citi- 
Zens. Then the Tribune Leilius, ſtepping forward, entered into a long 
' invective againſt the Patricians, ſumming up all the hardſhips and op- 
preſſions which the people had formerly ſuffered from them. He add- 
'ed,——*< And no longer ago than yeſterday, they even hindered me 
e from. /peaking, thereby depriving me of all power belonging to my 
_ « office, For what, power can we hereafter have to do any thing, if the 
. «< liberty of peaking be not allowed us? How ſhall we be able to give 
you any aſbſtance when oppreſſed by them, if we be deprived of the | 
power of calling you together, [and conferring with you?] For all. 
« bufineſs is begun by wordt; and certain it is, that they who have not 
the privilege to ſpeak what they think, will never be able to execute 
What they deſire. Take back therefore the Authority you have given 
us, if you will not ſo confirm it to us, that we may have the free and 
4 undifturbed exerciſe of it; or, if you are willing to confirm it, make a 
Law, prohibiting all perſons from giving us hereafter any moleſta- 
This diſcourſe being received with great applauſe, and the people 
ctying out to him to propoſe the Law, he immediately read it aloud, zo 
them, (for he had prepared. it the night before] and then, without de- 
lay, proceeded to take their ſuffrages; the affair requiring the utmoſt 
. diſpatch, leſt the Conſuls ſhould. come and oppoſe it. The law was in 


terms to this effect: When a. Tribune is ſpeaking to an aſſembiy of 


Chap, VIII. 


Mr. Vertot and Mr. Rollin ſeem to have 
wholly miſunderſtood this paſſage of Diony- 
fius's Hiſtory. To conform their Narrations 

to their own Ideas of his meaning, they have 
altered the words, which he puts into the 
mouth of Brutus, interrogating the Conſuls. 
They make Brutus's Queſtion relate only to 
the Negotiations on foot at the time of the 
Seceſſton, Whether it was not granted to 
4% the People, that during theſe negotiations, 
„ the managers for the People ſhould have 
4% liberty to confer with them, without be- 
«© ing moleſted by the Parricians #” And 
the latter part of Geganius's anſwer, where 


he ſays, That if the Tribunes had convened 


the Aſſembly then preſent, he would not have 
interrupted it, nor have come to hear <what 
paſſed, they impute tothe Conſul's haſtineſs, 
and his not foreſeeing the Conſequences ; 
(of which inconſiderateneſs Dionyſfus ſays no- 
thing.). And they ſuppoſe that, by the new 
Jaw, of which Brutus was the projector, the 
Tribunes acquired the power of convening 
the people, and pre/iding in the aſſemblies by 
them convened, and that this was the great 
point now gained. La nouvelle loi dont il 
Hagit donne beaucoup plus detendue à la fonction 
des Tribuns que la voie de fimple oppoſition.— 
Cette loi leur donne expreſſement le pouuoir de 


con voguer les afſemblles du peuple et diy prefi- 


Monſ. Rollin, that the law may the better 
ſquare with his notion, makes it run thus, 
In the aſſemblies of the people, aELD BY THE 
-" 'iTa1BUNES, let no one contradict them, &c. 


Now the words held by the Tribunes, are not 
in the law; and we may obſerve, that the 


pretence for making the law was the Tri- 
; Coden having been hindered the day hefore 
from ſpeaking in an aſſembly, n EIL D By 
. Tug ConsuLs. And there is not, in the 
law, one word of convening or Srefiding. 
And it appears, I think, very plainly, from 
be conceſſion, made by the Conſul Gegarius 
to Brutus, in their diſpute, that the Tribunes, 
hk by the treaty of re union on the Mons Sacer, 
were to have the privilege of convening the 
people as often as they pleaſed, and confer- 


The Roman Hiſtory. 4 
6 .;he people, let no one contradict or interrupt him. 


this Law, let him give ſecurity to the Tribunes, to pay the fine 9 
which, after trial, they ſhall condemn him. If he refuſe, he ſhall be Bet. J. C. 
«© put to death, and his goods confiſcated. 


« concerning the fine, the people ſhall decide it*.” 


If any one violate 
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Year of 


| i Four hun- 
If there happen any diſpute gon bun- 


ty-one, 


ring with them, without being expoſed to Kann 


any moleſtation from the Patricians. And 
the Tribune 7ci/ius ſpeaks of this as a right 


belonging to them, and of which the Parr:- 


cians intended to deprive them: And what 


he urges upon the people is, To ſecure to * 


the Tribunes, by a new law, the zndifturbed 
exerciſe of their undoubted right of ſpeaking 
to the people aſſembled. It is probable, that 
when this right was firſt granted, there was 


no penalty laid on thoſe who contradicted or 


interrupted the Tribunes when ſpeaking to 


the people; and in this reſpect therefore 
the- . Law had ſomething new ; and it 


ſeems likewiſe to extend the privilege of the 


Tribunes to ALL .a/emblies of tbe people b 

whomſoever TT x But I 01 Winke, 
that the principal point gained by Brutus, on 
this occaſion, was not any thing contained 
in the new law, but was rather his engaging 
THE PEOPLE fo aſſume the, power of making 
laws, TRiBUNO ROGANTE (at the motion 
of a Tribune.) 'The people were not accuſtom- 
ed to paſs any thing into a law but whatwas 
propoſed to them by the Senate, or the Patri- 
cian Magiſtrates. Brutus had promiſed, not 
only to ſhew the TRI BUR ES the prerogatives 


F their office, but likewiſe to ſhew the Pz0- 


PLE the extent of their power ;, and this mean- 


ing could not be that he would ſhew them 
they had a title to powers which no- body 


difputed. In purſuance of this promiſe, he 
perſuaded. them (as appears by the event): 
that they had a right to enact laws, with- 
out any previous recommendation or appro- 
bation of them by the Senate or Conſuls, 
and at the. ſole requeſt of the Tribunes. The 


Tribunes had hitherto held only Concilia, 


councils, for conferring with the Pl:beians,. 
but they now turned theſe Concilia into Co- 
mitia, for making Laws. This was a mat- 
ter of great importance, extremely diminiſn- 
ing the authority of the Senate, and aug- 
menting that of the people and their Pl 
Beian M. iſtrates. 


* 


o 


It would ſeem: that Brutus and the Tri- 
bunes raiſed that quarrel; which. they had, 
the day before, with the Conſuls, on purpoſe: 

5 ; 1 580 
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aſſembly e, . ee 


E44 


As Won as the Tribupes had got the law paſſed, they diſmiſſed the 
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* 


Ref. J C. This tranſaction was followed by many diſputes and altercations be- 
Four hun- tween the Conſuls and the Tribunes, on various matters. The Senate 


dred 
ty- one. 


nine - 


would not approve the Plebiſcita of the Commons, nor would the Com- 
mons confirm, the Decrees of the Senate. Each party kept itſelf upon 


Eighteenth its guard: againſt the other, But theſe mutual jealouſies and oppoſitions 


B. Hal. 5. produęrd none e | 


432. 


milchievous effects, which are the uſual conſe 


quences of civil diftfenſion. The indigent Plebtzant (pacified probably 
by the late enlargement of their own authority and that of their Tri- 


bunes) did, not break open the houſes of the rich Patricians to ſearch for 


hidgen provifionsx; for did they ſeiae by violence what was brought from 


abroad to the markets; but contentediy purchaſe 


* 


very ſmall matters at 


High, prices s, and, pthen their money failed, feeding on roots and herbs, 
gathered in ihe fields, bore, the famine watt eee, Nor did the rich 
Patritians, on the other hand, take advantage of the ſuperior ftrength 


they had, by means of che 
on the,poor,.,.cpfcehled by. 
the gther;,pup oft 


ic ; bit gndu 


numerous clients and domeſticks, to fall up- 


Unger, ſlaying one part of them, and drivir 
e 5th 


ences (ſays Diony/ius) with 


that gentleng(s: ang. benevolence of mind, which, prudent, and indulgenc 
fathers exexcil, rowar e en . | | 


4208 "IR 25 4 De 4 . 5 2 
Raman People, ſeveral of the neighbouring 


d invited them tg come, as many as pleaſed, and ſettle in their terri- 


a + 


rorigs, w een be admitted to all the Privitears. of the na- 
Ir 


tive 7210 he 


— 


interrupted the Conſuls when ſpeaking, that 


ment; and might by that ee engage 
the people to make a law in favour of their 


Tribunes, ar ib motion. of their Tribunes. 
And Brutri in this proceeding ſeems to have 
had a particular 2 9875 7 affair of ſup- 
7 g. the city with provition 


tons; which was 
e great bufineſs then in hand, what the 
- people were molt intent Upon, and in which 


the confident promiſes of Brutus had made 
the poor citizens. hope ſome rotable aſſiſt- 


* 4 


ance from him. One of Brutus views, I 
ay, in engaging the people to Act indepen- 


dently of the Senate, was, that in caſe the 


"-Senate did not take ſuch meaſures with re- 

_ .gard to proviſions, as the neceſſities of the 
people required, and the Tribunes approved, 
the dog 


e and their Tribunes might, by 


their own authority, regulate that matter 
_ *according to their * And we ſhall 


ele, Inxitations NEE made by ſome f 
eee jealouſy af the fe 
Republick, ; Many... Raman Citizens accepted che offer, and 


to bring about this deſign. They rudely ? 


55 Sood-will and 
ormer proſperity 


preſently find them threatening the Senate 


| to exerciſe this authority. _ 
"they themſelves might be interrupted, and 
ſo have a pretext for complaining of ill treat- 


It may be proper to obſerve, that though 


the new law, above-mentioned, is here con- 


ſidered as the firſt Pl AIST, or law 
made by the people, Tribuno rogante, yet 
we have ſeen, that Brutus, as ſoon as he'was 
created Tribune, acted the Legiſlator in form, 
when, on the Mont Sacer, that law was made, 
which declared the perſons of the Tribunes 
Sacręſantt. He is repreſented as convening the 
pou and propoſing the law to the aiſem- 
_ But perhaps, as, at this time, all tranſ- 

tions were irregular, this was not looked 


upon as a precedent which could authorize an 


imitation of it, when things were ſettled ; 


and this might be the motive to Brutus and 
the Tribunes to take ſuch precautions for 


preventing oppoſition from the Conſuls in the 
affair of the new law; in the very making 
of which the prerogative of Jaw-making, in- 
dependently of the Senate, was aſſumed by 

the people and their Tribunes. 


Chap. IX. De Roman Hi/tory: 191 
removed from Rome with their families; and of theſe one part never re- 7 4 
turned, but the reſt came back when the Republick had recovered its . 


CCLXI. 
tranquillity. | fe. 
The Conſuls obſerving theſe Migrations, reſolved, with the approbati- re 3 


on of the Senate, to raiſe an army, and lead it into the field. Some in- ty-one. 
curſions, which the Volſci had made on the Roman territories, furniſned a — 
fair pretext for this meaſure. And it was hoped, that the unanimity, which — 
generally reigns among fellow-ſoldiers in the ſame camp, would take 
place of that animoſity between the Patricians and Plebeians, which was 

not yet extinguiſned; and, at leaſt, one advantage was ſure to follow 


from the expedition, that the troops, deſtined for the campaign, would | 1's 
- find bread in the enemy's country, and thereby leſſen the diſtreſs in 1 j | 
their own. . : EE | | — i, 
Nevertheleſs, the people, inſenſible to all theſe reaſons, and diſſuaded D. Hal. p. y 
by their Tribunes, would not give their names to be inrolled ; and the #33 91 
Conſuls thought it not adviſeable to put the Laws in force, to conſtrain Plut. in i 
them. An army of volunteers was formed of Patriciaus only with their Coriol. p. | 


= 
3 * 


chents, ſtrengthened by ſome few of the Plebeians, who joined them juſt *'7 
before their marching from Rome. Theſe were allured to the ſervice by 
the perfect confidence they had of ſucceſs; a confidence founded on the 
experienced bravery and abilities of Caius Marcius Coriolanus, whom they 
were to have for their commander. The army advanced to the very gates 
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of Antium, ravaged all the country about it, and brought from thence : 
flaves, cattle, and corn, in great abundance. Coriolauus reſerved no part j 
of the booty for himſelf, but ſhared it all among the ſoldiers, who return- ig 
ed to Rome loaded with proviſions. And then thoſe of the people who I 
bad refuſed to ſerve, murmured at their Tribunes for having diverted them. * 
from following fo ſucceſsful a Leader. „ 4 


3 


&. I. Plenty of corn being brought to Rome from Sicily, freſh diſputes ariſe 
in the Senate about the diſtribution of it. Coriolanus is for taking advan- 
tage of the people's diſtreſs to get the Tribuneſhip aboliſhed. The younger 
Senators applaud ihe motion. F. II. The Tribunes who bad been preſent 
at this debate go away ina fury, and ſtir up the people to revenge, They 
eite Coriolanus to appear before them. He refuſes. They 3 nul to- | 
| ſeize bim as be comes out of the Senate-houſe, hut are repulſed by thoſe: - 
Toba attend him. The Conſuls appeaſe the tumult. F. III. Early the next „ 
morning the Tcibunes bold. an 'Afſembly of the People on this affair. Mi- | 
nucius the Conſul, by gentle words, diſpoſes the multitude to peace; but i 
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Coriolanus ſpoils all by a: freſs declaration of the fame ſenti ments tobicbh 


bad befote | offended them. The Tribunes anden bid to death. The | i 
Patricians oppoſe the execution of this raſb - ſentence, and the people ſeem: | > | 


— ——— 


A, 
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nut to approveit. The Tribunes therefore reſolve do praſecute Coriolanus in 


_ 2 » 


+/+ + @ legal way, and to convene the people by Tribes for his trial. The Afem- 
4330) ts agjourned, ä n 


Fear of $. I. IN the following Conſulſhip of M. Minucius and A. Sempronius, 
ROME _. plenty ſucceeding. to the famine gave birth to new commotions 
CCLXIL at Rome. | | N . 
Fe bes. Theſe Magiſtrates took effectual care to ſtore the publick magazines with 
ared nine- proviſions, both from the maritime towns of, Lab, and from the inland 
8 countries. About the ſame time the commiſſioners, whom the Senate had 
Nineteenth employed to go into Szcily, returned with a great number of ſhips: laden 
3 with corn. Gelo, Tyrant of Hracuſe, had made a preſent of one half of 
7. p. 433. it, and the commiſſioners had bought the other very cheap with the pub- 

lick money: The queſtion now aroſe in the Senate, what. price to ſet upon 
it; and the Tribunes were called into the Aſſemhly, to giye their opinion. 
Thoſe of the Senators who had no views, but to reſtore, à perfect intelli- 
b. 434. gence between the People and the Senate, were for, diſtrihuting gratis, 
among the poor, that corn which they owed to the liberality of the pub- 
lick treaſure. But. hen it came to Coriolanus's turn to ſpeak, this Senator, 
to whom the inſtitution of the Tribuneſhip was odious, maintained, that 
ſuch a condeſcenſion in the Senate to the People would only encourage 
them in their inſolence; that there was no keeping them to their duty any 
longer than they were in indigence, , and that the time was, now come to 
avenge the majeſty of the Senate, violated by a ſeditious rabble, whoſe. 
Leaders, by an additional crime, had extorted dignities for themſelves, as 
a reward. fer their rebellion, It was thus that he declared himſelf in che 
%%% e ee e 
But: before we proceed to the conſequences of this affair, it will he pro- 
per to give ſome further knowledge of a man, who is. to act ſo great a part 
in this period of our Hiſtory,  _ 1 RAY 


- . > $* 3 981 * F N oo F444 n "> . 
Plut. Life Caius Marcius Coriolanus was deſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious 


of Coriol. Patrician families in Rome: He received the ſurname of Corialauus, as 
z. Was before obſerved, for having taken, ſword in hand, Cericlt, one, of the 
0 chief towns of the Volſci. Ba | 5 his infancy, loſt his fat ther, he Was 

educated by his mother, Veturia; for whom (as Plutarch tells us) he c- 
ceived ſo high a reſpect, and ſo tendet a regard, that though no man was 


— 


ever more ardent in the purſuit of glory, yet glory, itſelf, the ultimate end 
of other men in their nobleſt actions, was by him coveted, ;chiefly.,as; a 
means to create delight and ſatis faction to his mother. Happilꝝ diſpoſed 
by nature, and virtuouſſy educated, he kept himſelf maſter; of thoſe paſ- 
fions by which young men are uſually. enſlaved; and ſo great an ab- 
horrence he had of vice, that to be innocent, or to avoid injuſtice from 
the neceſſity which the laws impoſed, or from fear of puniſhment, he 
reckoned not as virtue. He was frugal, diſintereſted, a contemner of 
riches,” patient of hardſhips and fatigue; and never were theſe 7151. 
Wy > * 8 "ik 8 ; * 3 5 N . 8 ent 


— , 
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tent qualities accompanied with a more exalted courage, or a greater ca · Year of 
— for the art of war; he ſeemed to have been born a General; but DOME 
was harſh and imperious in command; as ſevere to other men as to Bef. J. C. 


himſelf; a generous friend, an implacable enemy; too haughty for a Four hun- 


Republick. Though ambitious of the higheſt dignities, he neglected 13 
thoſe atts of management and inſinuation ſo neceſſary to obtain them in ——— 
a State founded upon equality and freedom. He had ſtood for the Con- Nineteenth 
ſulſnip at the laſt elections, and moſt of the Senators, with a crowd of B. Hal. p. 
other Patricians, had appeared for him. But this very recommendation Fr.; 
of him by the Great proved the hindrance to his promotion. For the cor!” 
Tribunes, who dreaded the extraordinary 99 and firmneſs of Corio- 220. 
Janus, repreſented the earneſt ſolicitations of ſo many Nobles as à kind 

of conſpiracy againſt the Plebeians, and thereby engaged the latter, tho? 
they had come to the aſſembly well diſpoſed in his favour, to refuſe him 
their voices. Of this refuſal he conceived the ſharpeſt reſentriient, as 
he eyidently ſhewed, on the preſent occaſion. He faid in full Senate, 
If the people expect to have proviſions at à low price, let them reſtore 
<«</ to the Senate its ancient rights. Why muft I behold Plebeian Magiſ- Livy, B. 2. 
trates in Rome ? I, who could not endure Targuin upon the throne, © ** 

<« ſhall J ſuffer a Sicinnius to reign? Let him ſecede once more with his 

<« - Plebeians. The way is open to the Mons Sacer, and to the other hills, 
Let them pillage our fields as they did three years ago, and live upon 

<< the crops they find there, the rich harveſts their madneſs has occa- 

4e fioned, When tamed by hunger, they will be more difpoſed (if I miſtake 

<< not) to cultivate the lands, than, by a new ſeceffion in arms, to hinder 

them from being cultivated. fr ns EE TTyG 

The popular and pacifick men of the Senate extremely diſliked this P. Hal. p. 
paſſionate and haughty ſpeech ; and declared, that it was, more like the $17: n 
raviggs of a madman, than the counſel of a wiſe politician. ' On the other Coriol. p. 
hand, almoſt all the young Senators, with the rich , and the ambitious of 2 

the elder, gave it the higheſt commendations. The majority of the aſ- 

fembly were for aboliſhing the Tribuneſhip, and re-eſtabliſhing the Go- 
vernment upon its ancient foundations. „ ee 

F. II. THE Tribunes, who (as was faid 2 had been called into 

the Senate, broke out into the extremeſt paſſion of rage, when they ſaw 

how things went. To loud complaints and reproaches, they added the 
ſharpeſt invectives againſt Corplſanus, whom they ſtiled an incendiary, and 

che peſt of the Republick ; and they threatened, that if the Senate did 
not condemn him to death or baniſhment, they would do it them- 
ſelves. Corhiſanus, on the other hand, threatened them, that if they 

did not ceaſe their inſolence, he would find means, more effectual than 
words, to repreſs it. Moſt of the Senate taking part with Coridlanus, 

the Tribunes went out in the 3 fury, invoking the Gods, the re- 
vengers of perjury, to witneſs the ſolemn oaths by which the Senate had 


Q 


—_ 


authorzſed the eſtabliſhment of the Tribuneſhip. They aſſembled the 
3j ee | "Cc -: 4 people 


Conſulſhip. 


Coriol. p. 
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Year ef people tumultuouſſy, and cried aloud to them, that the Patricians had made 
2 ME a league to deſtroy, them, their wives and children, unless they: delivered 

-J. tbeir Tribunes| chained into the hands of Coriolanus, a new. Tyrant riſing 
Four hanr up in the Republicks and they: ſent him a ſummons to come and 'anſwer 


me- 


ty. 1 for his behaviour.before-the- Aſſembly of the People. TI cſtitud 28 
— Coriolanus, naturally haughty and reſolute, having contemptuouſly ſent 
Sanda back their Officer, the. Fribunes i iately went with a ſtrong party 
Liv. B. 2. of the . moſt; daring . ↄfothe Plalriau, and qvaited for him at. the: door of 
5. Hal. o. the Senate: in ordeg to ſeiae him es be; Hould come out. They met 
Hal. P- him, attended as uſual with a crowd of his clients, and a great num» 
33. Pp . 5 12. 
bet of young Send byhabbad a teſpect far his perſan, and who 
©  thought.it.an hongun s, fallow [tis.opinion in the Senate, and his exam- 
ple in ar. Theiſpribunesqne! rA. bim, hut the) onered Brutus 
and, Jigs, ho thisogenr per frmed che office: of Ædiles co lay hald af 

hien andiilead him 40 priſons a Bus it was not eaſy to execute ſuch.a com+ 
miſſion. The Hatriaiamti ha thought git a moſt extravagant enterprize 

of the Tribunes dta offer violence to a Senator, againſt whom no pro- 

cely was cammenged v teſolutely) put themſelues before him to defend 

him. They beat bgeks the. diba with their fiſts: No other arms were 
uſed in thoſe daa din the city. the inhabitants never putting on the ſword, 

but. when they marched ont againſt the enemy. The Tribunes, enragec 
£.this teſiſtanee Called the, people to their aid; the Patriciaus receivect 

reſl> ſucoours om their gun party; and the tumult increaſed. But the 

Honſuls at lebgtharrwed, and, more by intreaties than authority, prevailed 
FT" 4 antics ta cetire. 4 S. ie | 1 1 i; 1 8 14 Has 9.7 

34iH-0I vil T>.the Tribunes did. not ſtop here z:: they convened. the 
people eany the next; morning, inveighed, as uſual, againſt the whole 
order of the, Batgiciaus and r particular againſt Coriolanus enu- 
merating his crimes 3 the: words he had ſpoken, in the Senate gelating to 
_ " ahe corn; his refuſal, when. ſummoned, to appear before the people; and 
his driving away..with blows the Adiles, who were ſent: to arreſt him. 
In concluſion they added, That if the Patricians would ſpeak in their 

own defence, they were at full liberty: to do it; and they kept the peo- 
ple together, waiting till the Senate 8 For tbe. Fathers 
were at the ſame time deliberating,. whether hey zould. juſtify them- 

ſelyes to the people, or. filently let things take their courſe. The for- 
mer was at length reſolved; and the Conſuls, having diſmiſſed the aſſem- 
bly, repaired to the Comitium, to clear the Patricians from the charge 

0 them, and to beg the people not to proceed to any harſh reſolution: 
| ainſt Coriol „ 1 „WC e 
b. tic the Kitt Cosſol. faoks to the following effet, Le fitſt com- 
er plained in g neral, and with abundance of moderation, of thoſe who catch- 
7 ed at the leaſt pretence to raiſe new jt in the Republick; and: 
then remonſtrated to the people, how very unreaſonable it was to derne 


1 
e , 
24 
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the Senate and Palririani of having eauſed the dearth, when every body _ Year of 
knew it to have been wholly - occaſliened by the deſertion of the people, — 5 ME 
and their neglecting to cultivate and ſow their lands; He told: them, Bef. J. G. 
that the other calumnies they. ſot often heard, of the Senate's. deſignio eee 
to aboliſh the Tribuneſhip, and to make the whole Roman People periſh - nine- 
by famine, were no leſs extravagant and monſtrous. That to put'a ſtop ——— 
at once to reports ſo falſe and injurious, he declared to:ithem, chat the N 
Senate did again conum the power of the Tribunes; and that as to thjñʒe K 
corn, they left it) entirely to the People to fix What price upon it they - 
Wc blk en o 25 


themſelves thought fit. d Wat „e PRAISE { e162 
The Conſul, after a preamble-fo well adapted to ſoſten the mindsy and 
gain the good- will of the Peopleſiiadded; by wůybof a mild reproachꝭ that 
he could not help blaming them for che precipitation with Which they ſuf· 
fered / themſelves to be tarriedcaway bythe fifft reports ſpread abroad by 
ſame particular incendiaries. That it was a ſtrange ching td hear the Se- 
nate accuſed as criminal in relation to matter whgrein it had neither done, 
nor determined any thing, and: 6nly! beeuuſe in the debates about it, the 


et at the time-of Four. ſeceſſion ons the-WioroiSacaycalliyourtiatreatics, 
g and even your utmoſt withes/at-firſt Were(onlyitoobtaih the abolition 
ce f the debts.” Scaree had you receivediforgieat a füvour, but you made 
c yourſelves a kind of new right, founded on che caſineſs uf dhe Senate, 
to demand ehe creation of c] ͥ “—'ͤ plein Magiſtrates: whoſe whole ad 
sel uhority, ateordings:to your 0wn propoſal andy no:begonfineditooht 
<« hindering a Patrician from oppreſſing a Pabmam wind Sister 
44 hick / qu returned us the greateſt thanks, and which ſłdneli to give 
you >fu1}content.'-In thoſe times of trouble ever: when: the ſedicivp 
s Zgs at the higheſt, you never thought of requlringad diminatiow of 
& lm Senate's: authority, orvan alteration in the forminof eur Goten: 
{$9:mentj0-Bywhat right then do your Tribunds / now. pretend: 00 er 
er their inſpeftion, and give their cenſure upon what 1 
et bations When now was a Senator ever treated ad aicriminal; for 
Vohaving poke his mind freely» in: the Senate? What Jaws give'you'au- 
thority to demand his baniſhment or is death? Let us ſuppoſe, ſince 
you will have it ſo, that Coriolanus has let flip ſome words roo Harſn in 
| e e opinion, and that he is accountable to you for this v ure 
you not öbliged in equity to forget a fe random words that were 
t Joft in air, for the ſake of his real ſervices; of which you'tyourſelves 
ats have reiped all the fruit? Preſerve the life of ſo excellent à Citizen, 
ec preſerve to your Country fo great a Captain; and if. you will not ac- 
_ «4 quit him ks innocent, at leaſt grant him as criminal tothe whole Senate, 
ho intreat this fayour-of you by my mouth. This will be a bond to 
e unite us moe cloſely chan ever, and will be a ne motive to the Senate 
« to continue their: goodneſs towards you: whereas if you perſiſt in your 
reſolution of 7 this Senator, perhaps the oppoſition you 


members had delivered: different opigions&u'* Retembergn ſaid be, that 1 
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Yeu of 4 may meet with from the Patricians may produce calamities that will 
—— make you repent of having puſhed your reſentment too far 
Bef. j. C. This diſcourſe made an impreflion upon the multitude, and brought 
Four ning. them to an inclination for peace and union. Sicinnius was ſurprized and 
ty. confounded at it, but, diſſembling his uneaſineſs, gave great praiſes to 
Minucius and all the Senators, for having been pleaſed to condeſcend ſo 


. Nineteenth far as to account to che People for their conduct, and for not having diſ- 


D. Hal. p. dained to interpoſe their prayers and good offices in favour of Coriolanus. 
Tuben, turning to what Senator, e uddel in an ironitul tone, And you, ex- 
r. +43 cellent Citizen, will 'you not defend ro-day before the People that advice 
_ ſo uſeful to the pblick, and Which Fouls boldly gave in the Senate? 
Or rather, Why have you not recourſe to the clemency of the Roman 
«5 People P. FOr I Would not adviſe you to deny a fact, of which there 
* are ſo manywienenes, "Hor 'impudently attempt to Juſtify it. Coriola- 
:, I ſuppoſe thinks it below him, in perſon to aſk pardon of the 
2 ere dee des deer, dre Cpilſols ang Parriiais to ale pardon for | 
% ww ð d ̃— OLE 
Plut. in The arefal Pribune ſpoke in this manner, becauſe he was perſuaded that 
Con!-P- Corjolane, a man of ese lofty a ſpitit to retract what he bag ſaid, ot to 
top to fupplications, would provoke the People afreſh by che 9052 
nels-of bis auſwers- Nor was he deceived in his hopes ; for Coriolanus 
was ſo far from owning himfdf guilty, or endeavouring to 7 the 
peoples as Minicin had” Gone, "that tie quite deſtroyed the effect of that 
Oonſul's ſpeech, By an ill-timed refoluteneſs, and by the harfhneſs of his 
expreſſions. Te inveighed more violently than ever againft the Tribunes, 
and declared boldly*that the People had no right to Ph. e a Senator : that, 
ifnny man was offered at what he had faid in the Senate, he might ſum- 
mon him before the Canals, whom he acknowledged for his legal judges, 
and before whom he ſhould be always ready to give an account of his con- 
duct. That if he now appeared 'before"an Ah of Plebeians, on their 
citation; it was not to ſubmit himſelf to their judgment, but to reproach 
them for their wicked behaviour at the time of the Secz/For, and ever ſince.; 
| and to exhort them to amend =o rao I 1 3 . 2 12 b 
P. Hal. y. The young Senators, charmed with his intrepidity, and overjoyed to 
. have u man who durſt ſpenk openly What they all thought, cried 28 that 
he had advanced nothing but what was conformable to the laws: but the 
People, who ſaw cherriſel ves 8 teſolved to make him feel their 
power. Some were even for killin 
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. him inftantly ;. and the Tribunes 
oh wg p- gave the reins to this fury. Sirimius, without collecting the voices of 
422. 


the Aſſembly, pronounced ſentence of death againſt him, declaring that 
t was the ſentence of the whole College of Tribunes, as a puniſhment 
fr.er his imſult upon them the day before, in the pefſwns of their alles, 
dad he erdered bim to be thrown down from the top of the Tarpeian 
rock. The Adiks immediately drew near to lay held of him; but then 

al the Paurtriams in the Aﬀembly running to his 'affiftance, they placed 

r Um in the midſt of them, reſolutely determined to oppoſe wag e 
F ä force. 
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force. The tumult roſe to a great height, and the two parties; from Year of 

mutual reproaches, came even to blows, At length the Conſuls throw- CTR 
ing themſelves into the crowd, and ordering their Lictors to diſperſe it, Bet. J. C. 
the tumult and ſcufflle preſently ceaſed ; ſo great a reverence. ſays Dio- Four hun- 
zy/us, had the multitude in thoſe days far that royal authority which re- ogy 1 
ſided in the Conſuls. : Ar Wl En 


While Sicinnizs, much diſconcerted, at .thiwevent, and yet very: un- Nineteenth 
willing to quit his enterprize, was conſidering, what new ſtep to take, B. Hal. f. 
Brutus, that able counſellor, . Fersen en expedients, taking him 445 · 
aſide, repreſented, to him, That he muſt. never think of deſtroying 'Corio= | 
lanus ſo long as he was guarded by the whole body; of the Nobility; «that 
even the People had begun to, murmur, at his pretending; to be both Judge 
and Party at the ſame time; that, the, myltgude, ho kurn in an inſtant 
from the moſt, violent fury tg ee compaſnen, locked upon the 
ſentence of death as too rigorous; that, in the pre nt diſpoſition of mens 
minds he would not ſucceed by ways of yiplengey and that the moſt rea- 
ſonable and unexceptionable method was, to cite Cariolanus to appear in 
judgment before the people; and he .zdviſed-himby-alltmeans to haue 
their ſuffrages taken by Tribes, where the great and the rich would be J 
mingled with the poor, and every man's voice would be of equab value 
whereas in an Aſſembly y Centuries, the rich Paericiaus mighe carry their 
point againſt a majority of the Citizens. 
Sricinnius ſeeing no better way to extricate himſelf out of his perplexity, 
reſolved to follow his iriend's advice. Addreſſing himſelf tothe people, 
<< You ſee, Romans, that no thanks are due to the Patnitiansg if much 
<< blood is not ſhed this day, and that they are ready to come tothe great 
eſt extremities to reſcue the declared enemy of the Romas People out 
2, of the hands of juſtice. Let us ſet them an example; of more moders- 
tion. Some, to ſcreen the delinquent, have cited the law which for- 
« bids the putting any man to death, before a formal trial and condem- 
% nation. Let us admit this plea, though they act not degally towards us. 
<« Return home now, and wait a more favourable opportunity to do your- 
46 ſelves right. Tou will not wait long. As for us, when we have re- 
4 gulated ſome affairs more preſſing, we ſhall appoint a day for Marcias-. 
to appear before you; In the mean time, as to what regards the price 
«+ and diſtribution of the corn, if the Senate do nat take proper care of 
4 that. matter, the Tribunes will give directions about it themſelves?” 
Having thus ſpoken, he diſmiſſed the Aſſembly. | | 


x 
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J. I. Ne Conſuls endeavour by remonſtrauces to alluy the beat of the Tri- 
bunes, and bring them to conform 10 the ancient nſages, which did not al- 
dl abe People to take cognizance of any affair till it was referred to tbem 
| by @ decree of the Senate. The Tribunes conſent to obſerve this rule, and 
' . ſefire they may be heard by the Fathers in relation 1% their charge uguinſt 
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N Sonde eng $, H. The Tribune Necius.;makes:s [OY in the Senate, 

© emnveighing bitieriy againſt the accigſed, and contending for the Paople's right 
to qudgs im, F. III. Appius Claudius in very ſtrong. terms oppoſes. 

PpPeflefen. 8 IV. But Valerius in terms no leſs. irong urges the expediency 

= ma Senate's. compliance... He-,exborts; Coriolanus in the moſt patbetict 

Saunt d0ofubmit. himſelf te the People's, judgment,z1 and h add, a diſcourſe 

SY ;'v . ea. balause f pour teen e Patticians and Plebeians. 

Kohl 1t is. carried by g 3 os tat Goriglanus ball be tried by 

3h Prople.,  Cariglanus how rat gien bim, that the accuſers 


5 charge. Hall be, ebe yo fle, 3 by Oe: 
ing ES be decree. 4 * rrial 3 appointed. 4 0 
Yer of * -A34\ +a) 1 397 013 ba:noth od gerne 

N SE SL HRE Canter hayiogs, 6 after, aſſembled the. Senate, ap 
CCLXIL, .,\4,, „ i dgliberaza-op Lags for appeaſing the preſent. troubles, it was 
at 2 reſplyed, tha Ahe, endeavour; to, ſothe the Plebrians, by ſelling 
dred nine- the. corn to them at; theJowelt price it had ever been at before the ſeceſ- 
ty. Gon: and like wiſeto engage; the, 7 . for the Senate's. ſake, either 
Nineteenth f. to . the, prolecation al Gorplgpus entirely, or at leaſt, to defer it 
| Fe K conGderal 5 Bios Which, the pallions of the pegple might 
e 15 ſubſide. ere get the. corn, hen publiſhed, was uni- 
eee e tha Tribnnes could not be pre- 
ue 8 grant Ts ip more iſhan * 

ig ne 12 gogcaſioned by ſome: afts of h 
mar ng whieh-called the Romans ing the Held. 


ST the troops in, a ſhort time returned 

e they; were diſha nded, Signs. called an 17. 

to; them. a .c yr Catiolenus's trial, He 

nhapitagts of, the city eto: be preſent at it, and onde 

N Auit their wo rk, and punctually re- 

2 17 wighi give their e ehe affair which 

— —— ip, whoſe IN: 7 7 5 Fon Jike- 

there and anſwer for his, Son- 

d afluri him, chat he 3 as wee png. eis a alt 
forms... A 4-54 ier wo Fray $4: wi rd 40n1 +9 1109 SW 183 

| . the Senate, to put a e poſüble. to 

this, proggediyg;..; The Conſuls, not deſparing to overcome the. obſtinacy 

of unes, entered into Conference with them upon the: affair of 

r.. accuſed. Minucius put them in mind, that it was contrary. 10 eſta» 

| bliſhe weep ger tn refer any affair to the People, before it had paſſkd the 

Judgment, of che Senate; that the, Kings themſelves had always, had this 

dieference for that auguſt body, He exhorted them to. conform, f to the 

uſage: aof, their. anceſtgrs,.. and, if they had any conſiderable grievancks to 

9.6 to toe charges of — A to applꝝ themſelves to the Senate, who, 

the, —.— of the. crime, and the ſolidity of the would 

1 wtum tothe judgment ee oh e Who fen. 

£5, ad not. cl. W _ 1120 a right to try a Ci 
2 Sicinnius 


ln fas « 
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Sicinnidſ clamoured againſt this propoſal, declaring that he would ne- _Year of 
ver ſuffer the authority of the Roman People to be reſtrained and directed S Al- 
by a 'Senatus: conſultum. His Collegues, however, were more tractable. Bef. I. C. 
By the advice of Decius, they conſented that the Senate ſhould firſt make ow 82 

a decree upon the affair; a complaiſance, that with regard do the preſent ty. 

caſe, was of little moment, becauſe they had doubtleſs taken a firm re- 
ſolution, if the Senatus-conſultum were not ſuch as they defired, to appeal — 
from it to the Aſſembly of the People, and for ſo doing to make the Lex 7 
Valeria their foundation of right; ſo that in reality 'the'only queſtion was, 
whether the affair ſhould be carried before the People in the firſt or ſe- 

cond inſtance. ; ARE ITS AGE n nee W 281 n 
When the Tribunes conſented to let the 8 Fathers decree (as 
uſual) whether the commons ſhould take \&6gritzante” of the matter de- 
1 they demiinded, in return, that riot 6nly*they themfelves, who 


their office were Protectors of the People, whight be heard in the Se- 
nate, but any citizen, who would * 0 'theteaſons*of the Tribunes, 
or oppoſe them; and they farther inſiſted, that the Senators ſhould be all 
ſworn, as judges uſed to be, to give theit ſeritence according to trutii and 
equity; anf that a decree ſhould be made conformable to tlie opinion of 
the plurality. To theſe conditions the Conſuls agreed. QUT adde 
F. II. FHE Tribunes were the next day introduced into the Senate. 
Decius, though a young man, was their ſpeaker, an honour yielded to 
him, doubtleſs, becauſe of his eloquence, and the readinefs Witt which 
he expreſſed himſelf in publickx: Tou are not ignorant,” Conſeript Pa- 
« bers, of wlat might happen to us, if a certain Collegti of ours, who 
4 diſapptoves our coming hither to aſk from you, as à favòùr, that p 
cc er, to which by the Laws we have a right, ſhould bring ds into ju 8. 
ec ment before the People for this proceeding = We ſhouſd doubtleſs Be P. Hal. p. 
i condemried; as deſerters and betrayers of our truſt, to the moſt ig] #3 & f. 
* nominious puniſhments. Nevertheleſs] confiding in tie fuſtice of our 
<« cauſe; and the ſincerity of your oaths, we have ventured to come. 
And though we are inconſiderable men, little qualified to fpeak in 4 
« manner fuitable to the importance of the ſubject, yet as the ſubject = 
<« ſo highly important, we doubt not but this will be ſufficient to engage 
«« your attention to our words. And if that which we are going to demand, 
«6. ſhall- appear to you to be Juſt and uſeful to the Republick, and even 
„ neceſſary to its welfare, we hope that you will readily; and without he- 
<« ſttation, comply with our requeſt. eee | 
When you, Conſcript Fathers, having, by our aſſiſtance, expelted 
« Kings, and eſtabliſhed the preſent form of government (of which we 
« do not complain) came to remark, that the Plebeians, in all contro- 
„ verſies which they afterwards had with Patricians, were eonſtantly 
« worſted, you, by the advice of Valerius Poplicola, made a Law, that 
« any Plebeian, who ſuffered violence and injuſtice from the Patricians, 
might bring his cauſe befote the People. And nothing contributed 
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Year of, « more, than this Law, to the maintaining that union among the citi- 


ty. 


Nineteent 


be, <nnhg % Zens, Which enabled them to defeat the many attempts of Targuis to 
Bef. J. C. “ reaſcend the Throne. It is in virtue of this Law that we, the Tri- 
ea bg. buges, now cite Caius Marcius before the Tribunal of the People, to 


„ anſwer for the violence and injuries we have all ſuffered from him. 
ee And what need can there be of a previous Senatus- conſultum for this 


nc proſecution? In matters concerning which there are no Laws enacted, 
P* 4% you have a power to make Decrees, Which the People, if they pleaſe, 


% may confirm by their ſuffrages. But in caſes provided for by an in- 
4 violable Law, actually ſubſiſting, we. may certainly make uſe of this 
4 Law, without waiting for a previous Decree of conſent from you. Will. 
4 any one ſay, that every private citizen has the privilege of appealing 
<c to the People from an umuſt ſentence; but that we, the Tribunes, have 
mn not the ſame privile e?2 997150 hs 9 8 8 SIN 

| With regard co — al rights, the unwritten Laws of Nature, we 
% think it juſt, that the Plebeizns ſnould be upon an equal foot with you. 
4 The chonburs dignities, magiſtracies of the State, we readily yield to 
<«< thoſe of ydur order, who are moſt eminent for merit and riches. But 
«© not to ſuffer injuries, and, if any perſon do them, to bring him to con- 
<© dig puniſſiment, ve judge theſe to be rights common to all the citi- 
< Zells. Aud, in this ref dect, we will not ſuffer the equality between the 
4e tuo orders to be deſtroyed. So much for the queſtion of Right. 

If it be aſked, whether the granting what we now demand, will 


be fer the intereſt | of che 'Repubſick, there is ſurely no man, who 


<9 conſiders , that diſcorq is the greateſt evil that can happen to a State, 
<*\ but muſt anſwer in the afiemative. I will ſuppoſe that it was againſt 
wor | inclination, and was neither for the honour, nor the parti- 


eular e e of your order, to make us thoſe conceſſions, which 
e obtained from you on the AMons' Sacer, Tet as you have made 


theru, and are bound by the moſt folemn oaths,” never to violate the ar- 
<<" ticles of our treaty, what conſequences can you expect from your in- 
fraction of them, "but a ew fevölt, and à civil war? And what hope 
<< can there be of preſerving that domeſtick peace which was then effect - 


ed If yon refuſe the People, afſembled by Tribes, the power of judg- 


ce r citizen, who not only has himſelf violated our conven- 
«i Py REG the Tribunes its, the perſons of their officers,” but 
has had the mfolence to exhort you in füll Senate, entirely to aboliſh. 
<< the Tribuneſhip,” the ſtrongeſt bulwark of our liberty, and principal 
<< bond of bur feunion? Nor is this the worſt of his crimes. You re- 
member it well, Conſcrips Fathers, he audaciouſly told you, that the 
e fortunate' moment was come: for revenging yourſelves upon the peo- 
2 would have you keep up the high price of provifions, 
«© that. you might thereby force one part of the poor Plebeiant to fly 


their country, and reduce the other, miſerably ts periſh by hunger. 


Cruel and unthinking man! did he not conſider that this people, whom 


he meant to exterminate with ſo much inhumanity, and who are more 


numerous 


Chap. &&. De Roman Hiſeory. =: wa 
„ numerous and powerful than he,could wiſh, being reduced to deſpair, Year 927 


4e would have broken into the houſes of the * forced open thoſe gra- on ela 
& naries and ſecret repoſitories which conceal ſo mach wealth, and either Bef. J. C. 


<< have fallen under the power of the Patricians, or effectually rooted out Four hun- 


10 that whole order? Could he imagine that an enraged populace would! ee 


<* in ſuch a caſe have hearkened hy any law but what was dictated by 
e neceſſity and reſentment? al aitiin | 
For, that 7 Land 755 be ignorant of the truth, we ——_ not have 
cc periſhed by 0 ine brought upon by gur ęnemies; but, having 
ic firſt invoked th e Ty 5 Revengers af ingultice, filled Rome with blood 
60 rl daughter. Such ha been the fata aun Juen of the counſels 
of. that perfidious Citizens, ſome Senators, better friends to their 
« country, had not h 79 7 em from taking effect. To you, Con: 
« [cript Parkes we add our Juſt compl aints. J your aid, and to 
«« the wiſdom of y Jour ee » , W&,,haye recourſe,.. to oblige this publick 
© enemy to. bet ore the whol leon e and anſwer for his 
1 code, 1 x" dc Corial, Aer it. defend thy. counſels; 
if th ou. dareſt ſo to do, or excyle. 4 ley as. oe ing from want of 


Nineteenth 


aden bt; ake my advice; leave, thy hay y and tyrannical max=-_ 

«© „ins: 1 5 thyſelf leſs; 1 Rom ay pu put on a habit of 
ourning,, ſuit thyſelf | to t „ * implore the pity of thy 
ello w. citizens; perh aps. Wo mayeſt e ir favour, and che for: 
giveneſs « of thy faults.” _ 141 25 
hen Becius and his collegues dad fad | ey thought pee proper to wy; p. Hal. x. 

the e aſked t be opinion. of (the Ale embiy; They began with the“ P. 485. 

Conſulars and the oldeſt e z If in 2 6 days, ſays Hiompſus, the 

young "Senators wer not ſo pa. ptuous as ink themſelves capable 

of i in ructing their ſe eniors. Moy and _ and, not daring to ſpeale, 


they only gave their ben by} log, ſign * by ne over to that ſide 5 
moſt i 


which they thought to n che gight. It was from this reſpectful 
way © RO, 9 85 that 5 were led Senatores Pedanii, (from 
the Latin Pen 4 foot.;) pg ix, Was 4 , FORMER ſaping, ak & _—_— 
opinion was I like a | with out a tongue. * 
"Fit Arpius CLaupius, when called upon for his p oke to 
this effect: 'You know, Conſcript Fat bers, that I have long oppoied, and 
6 frequently alone, that, too LR neſs. with: which you grant the Peo⸗ 
& ple. whatever they demand, ol L made myſelf troubleſome; 
re when 1 ſo fradkly laid before you misfortunes which I preſaged 
« wo follow from, our re-union with che deſerters . from, the Common- 
27 — 4 The event however has but too hy Juſtiged. my apprehen- 
Fog? The People take advantage your fayours to ruin your au- 
* thority you cannot but ſee that. there is. a 5 to change the form 
« of our Government. At firſt the, only d was the . of 
| be the debts; and this People, who, are now, 1 ty and: who en- 
s deavour to make themſelves the Rho 7 N e then 
Val. E D d —— uh 
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Ninetcedth 4 Not content with this, the People would 


e e thought they ſtood in need of à pardon, for the diſreſpectful manner 
* in ——— ſued for that firſt N e EO: 
Bef.J.C. ** Your eaſineſs gave occaſion to new pretenſions; the Plebeians would 
Now _ have their particular Magiſtrates. Vou know how earneſtly I oppoſed 
9. this innovation; but you aſſented in this point alſo ; you allowed the 
n— anna] creation of Tribunes, that is to ſay, ringleaders of ſedition. 

| * the perſons of their 

* "46 Tribunes declared facred and inviolable, made ſecure by the moſt ſo- 
<-lemn oaths; privileges never granted even to the Conſuls : Yet you, 

*. Conſeript Fathers, ſuffered this uſurpation too, and fwore upon the_al- 

t tars" the deſtruction of 'yourſelves and your poſterity. What has been 

+. the fruit of alt theſe favours? They have only ſerved to encourage the 
People to further encroachments upon your authority. They make 

. laws without proviouſly conſulting vou, and even contrary to your will. 
They deſpiſe the Decrees of the Senate, accuſe the Confuls of male- 

_ adminiſtration, * and, if any extraordinary adverſity happens, which. 

„ human prudence.could not foreſee, they impute it, not to fortune, but 

* to our malice. They pretend, that we form plots to deprive them of 

«. their liberty, or drive them out of their country: and under this pre- 
„text they are ever conſpiring againſt us, as if they knew no way of 

> 4 -preſerving themſelves,” but by our deſtruction. Too! many of their 
ions, which are freſh in your minds, evidently diſcover this deſign ;- 

T but eſpecially their late attemꝑt, without any the leaſt form of juſtice, 

ei take away the life of that great captain, and myſt worthy citizen, 
fan. Marezus, on pretence that he gave bad counſels in our Aſſembly. 
Ii the Conſuls and moſt reſpectable Senators had not unĩted to ſtop 
F their fury, we had all in one day been deprived of our dignities, our 
e power, and our libert x. )) 
„ The refolution and courage, which you ſhewed upon this laſt occa- - 
. fion, in ſome "meaſure awakened theſe mad-men from their drunken 
ft. They ſeem now to be aſhamed of a crime which they could not 
+ accompliſh; they deſiſt from violent methods, becauſe they have found 
them unſucceſsful ;. and they ſeemingly have recourſe to juſtice, and the 
8 * rules of law. T6 T0 Geo CLAD | C 5 12 2 Hh ; £ | 
e But What is this juſtice, immortal Gods f which theſe men would 
t introduce t they endeavour, by appearances of fubmiſſion, to obtain 
* from you a Senaius- conſultum, SHY may give them power, got to , 
but, in truth, to drag to execution the beſt Citizen of Rome. They 
+ alledge the Lex Valeria as the rule of your conduct: But does not 
every body know, that this law, which allows of appeals to the Aﬀtm- 
4 bly of the People, was not a aw made againf the Patricians, but only 
for the relief of ſuch poor Plebeians as might happen to be oppreſſed 
by the Great? And when you afterwards conſented to ths en 
of che Tribunes, neither you, nor even the People themſelves, in- 
* dended any thing more in the eſtabliſhment of thoſe new e 


. 


Chap. X. Th Roman Hiſtory. 
„ than that this law might have protectors, and the poor be provided Year of 
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with advocates. The treaty of re- union gave no power to the People S KI 
'** to try Patricians at their Tribunal. No, the Valerian Law is what Bet. j. C. 

they inſiſt upon. Well then, during eighteen years that it has been Four kus. 
* Ts e Decius give me one ſingle inſtance of a Patrician called; 


« in judgment before the People by virtue of that law, and our diſpute — 


de will be at an end. There is no ſuch precedent. If Marais or any, 
„ other Patrician has ſo offended. the people, as to be thought worthy 
a of death or bamiſhment, let him he try'dz not in an Afembly of Ple. 
<© beians, but here, in this Aſemùly; and let him be puniſhed as the laws 
direct. For can it be ſuppoſed that the Plabesans will be impartial 
ein their own cauſe, and, when they come te give their votes, be un- 
«+ der no influence from prejudice againſt a. Patrician whom they con- 
es ſider as their enemy? It is eee ee e 
„ you come to any determination, you matucely conſider, that in this 
& affair your intereſts are inſepatable from thoſe of Coriolanus:. As for 
te the favours you have already granted the People, I am not for revok- 

«< ing them, by whatever means they were obtained; but I cannot for- 
<<. bear exhorting you to refuſe reſolutely what they now demand, or may 
_ 4+. hereafter demand, inconſiſtent with your own authority, and the pre- 


% * 


« ſept form of our Government.“ 


Nineteenth 


. IV. ManrusValexvs, that popular Senator who had been ſo ſetvice- O. Hal. B. 


able in the treaty upon the Mons Sacer, ſpoke next after Appius, and, in 
a ſtudied harangue, took the part of the people. Having firſt ſaid ſome- 

thing in general, in the ſtile of invect. ve, againft thoſe who fomented 
diſcord, between the two orders in the ſtate, he proceeded to the affair 


7. p- 439. 
& leq. 


of Coriolanus, and declared himſelf for granting to the people what they 
deſired. He ſaid, that nothing was more likely to diſarm the Peoples 


rage againſt. the illuſtrious Patrician accuſed, than to leave him to their 
Judgment: that the multitude calling to mind his perſonal metit, and 
full of gratitude for the Senate's ready compliance with their deſites, would 
certainly abſolve him: That, nevertheleſs, to appeaſe them entirely he 
would have all the Senators diſperſe themſelyes in the Aſſembly, and each 
endeavour, by a gentle and popular behaviour, to win over thoſe of the 
Plebeians with whom he was acquainted, © oo . 


- 


manner to give peace do the Republicx: Go,  Coriolanus, offer yourſelf 


4 generouſly 0 the People's judgment; this is the onl way of juſtify- 


Valerius then turning to Coriolanus, conjured him in the moſt affecting 


<, ing;yourlelf, that is worthy of you ; this is the ſuteſt means to ſilence 


et thoſe. who accuſe you of aiming at the tyranny. If you' perſiſt in 
+ ſhewing a contempt for chat Tribunal, and in diſowning its juriſ- 
4 diction, to you alone will be imputed all the evils that ſhall be con- 


| «46. ſequent. to ſuch an obſtinate and proud behaviour. Are you defirous 


'« that the Senate, your zealous friends, ſhould, for your ſake alone, en- 


gage in a con With the People, where a defrat muſt be fatal to 
1 . e 


e them, 


s 


x 
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ty. 
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> a of « them, and even..a. victory would be ſhameful ?- Set before your eyes 
OME | 
. ECLXIL. 


«the frightful image of a Civil. War; the laws without force; the Ma- 
« giſtrates without power; fury and violence reigning univerſally; fire 


1 gleaming on all ſides; your fellow- citizens murdering eacll 
: Ared e ; and ſword gle 8 — F 1 * * 1 18 


« Other; Rome ſinking under the rage of the two Parties, and. buried be- 


e neath its own ruins. 


Nineteenth Valerius, who ſincerely loved his. country and was ſoftened- by- the idea 


Conſulſhi 


his age and long-experienc 


5. Hal: H. of theſe great calamities, could not reſtrain his tears; and the tears of ſo 
7. P. 460. 


venerable a Conſular, more eloquent than even his diſcourſe, touched the- 
greater part of the Senators, and diſpoſed their minds to peace. | 
Then Valerius, finding that he was maſter of the aſſembly, raiſed his 
voice, and, as if he had got freſh. ſtrength, or were become another man, 
ſhewed himſelf undiſguiſed, and ſpoke to them with that authority which 
| Ein affairs gave him: We are made to fear, 
e that the .publick liberty will be in danger, if we grant ſo much power 
to the People, and allow them to try thoſe of our. order who! ſhall- be 
& accuſed by the Tribunes. Lam perſuaded, on the contrary, that no- 


* 


« thing is mos likely to preſerve it. The Republick eonfiſts of two or- 


ders, Patricians and Plebeians: The queſtion is, which of theſe two 


orders may more ſafely he truſted. with the guardianſhip of that ſacred 


. depgſitum, our liberty. I maintain that it will be more ſecure in the 
hands of the People, who deſire only not to be oppreſt, than in thoſe 


«« of the Nobles, who.all have a violent chirſt of dominion. The No- 
„ bles; - inveſted” with the prime Magiſtracies, ' diſtinguiſhed. by their. 
. bifth,.. their wealth, "aid their honours, will, always be. powerful 
< enough to hold the People to their dury:: And the People, when they 
«have the authority , of the laws, being naturally haters and jealous, of 


all enormous power, will watch over the actions of the Great, and, 


ee by the dread of a popular enquiry and judgment, keep a check up- 
&« on the ambition ſuch Patriciant as. might be tempted: to aſpire. 


« to the tyranny. You'aboliſhed,the Royalty, Cunſcript Fathers, becauſe. 
the power of, a ſingle man grew exorbitant, Not fatisfied with di- 


« viding che regal authority between two annual Magiſtrates, you: gave 
&. them a Council of three hundred Senators to be inſpectors over their 
© conduct, and "moderators: of their Empire. But this very Senate, ſo 
formidable to the Kings and to the. Conſuls, has nothing in the Re. 
e publick to balance its power. 1 know. very well, \that-hitherto there 


é is all the reaſon in the world to applaud its moderation. But who 


4 can ſay, Whether we are not obliged for this to dur fear of enemies 
4 abroad, and to thoſe continual wars which wWe have been foreed to 


_ & maintain ? Who will. be anſwerable, that our ſucceſſors, growing 


« more haughty. and. more potent by a long peace, :ſhall not. make at- 
< tempts upon. the liberty of their country, and that in the Senate there 
half not atiſe ſome ſtrong faction, whoſe Leader will find means to 


. became the Tyrant of Rome, if chere be not at the ſame time, _ſome 
1 45 in "SHY MY. * „ Oe Wy f N 
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£44 7 FA ien, DEE oe ks Yi. v7 G 1 
other power, out of the Senate, to withſtand ſuch ambitious enter- 1 e 
prizes, by impeaching the authors and abettors of them before the neg 
T „ a on. e 
“ Perhaps it will be ſaid; that the like inconvenience is to be appre- r 
6 hended from the People, and that it is impoſſible, by any proviſion, j, | 
4 to aſſure ourſelves, that there ſhall not ariſe, among the Plebeians, ſome ———- 
« popular man, who will abuſe his influence over the minds of the mul- Cantate, i 
„ titude, and, under the pretence of defending the People's intereſts, © |. 
in the end (invade both their liberty and that of the Senate. But you 


to 


— 


—— ——— — 
9 — — > 


« well know, that upon the leaſt danger which the Republick may ſeem 
to be in, from that quarter, our Conſuls have the privilege to name a | | ; 
« Dictator, whom they will never chuſe but from among your own body; ; i 
and that this ſupreme Magiſtrate, abſolute. Maſter of the lives of his fel. Y 
_ «" Jow-citizens, is, able, by his ſole authority, to diſſipate a popular fac. | 
« tion, The wiſdom of our laws has allowed him that formidable power 
« but for ſix months, for fear he ſhould abuſe it, and empley, in the i 
<4 eſtabliſhment of his own- Tyranny, an authority intruſted with him on- } 


ly to prevent the uſurpations of other men. 


+ » 


FThus with a mutual inſpection the Senate will be watchful over the þ 
behaviour of the Confals the People over that of the Senate; and the [ 
* Dictator, when the State of Affairs requires the intervention of ſuch a | 


: _<.' Magiſtrate, will curb the ambition of all. 1 i 
846 if. Canſcript Fathers, what I have ſaid, concerning a balance of ' | 
power, be reaſonable, refufe not to the People their preſent demand. | } 
„ They annually. create the Magiſtrates: of the Commonwealth; they | . 
<«.-enact” Laws, they abrogate Laws; they make peace; they declare | j 
war: The Senate has never pretended to be abſolute maſter in theſe - 1 
« points 3: which, nevertheleſs are, of all, the moſt important to the [| 
State. While you recognize in the People thoſe high prerogatives 1 Y 


have mentioned, how can you think of denying them the permiſſion I 
tt to try a private citizen, who is accuſed: of exciting ſedition, and aſpir- | | 
« ing. to the Tyranny? The more you intimidate the - violators. of our | 
% laws, and the corrupters of our manners, by the many inſpectors you e =_ 
« eſtabliſh: to- watch the conduct of covetous and ambitious men, the | 
„ more ſecure will be our liberty, and the more perfect our conſti- 
eh gael NE | e DEE, 
| Almoſt all the Senators, who ſpoke after Valerius, agreed with him in D. Hal. B. 
opinion; and, in conclufion, it was carried by a great majority to refer the P. 462. 
cauſe in queſtion to the judgment of the People. 
S. V. BEFORE the Decree was draw vp, Coriolanus, who found the 
Senate were deſerting him, deſired leave to ſpeak; and having obtained 1 
itz he ſaid, Lou know, Conſcript Fathers, what the whole courſe of - | | 


oy my life has hitherto. been. Lou know that this unjuft perſecution N : 
* which I now ſuffer from the People, is occaſioned only by the fteady | 


and unalterable zeal . which I have always-ſhewn. for your intereſts. 1 
*< ſhall ſay nothing of the return I now meet with; the event will ſhew - 
f N 8 8 be Fg 5 8 f 72 Wm N | "7 75 N k n 66. ti my 
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2 4 the weakneſs, and perhaps the malice of the counſels given you in. 


Gus -6 this affair. But ſince Zalerius's opinion has at length prevailed; let 


Four 


Be IC. 4 me know at leaſt what is the crime I am charged with, and upon what 


hy = % conditions I am. delivered. over to the fury of my adverſaries.” 


Nineteen 
Conſulſn 
D. Hal. 


.lt confne cheir charge to one fact only, and a fact, which, to treat as a 


s- 


Flut. p. 


43 · 


etccnfl 


1 


_ \Cortalanus ſaid this, in order to draw the Tribunes into a confeſſion; 
that they had no crime to accuſe him of, but the ſpeech he had made 
in the Senate. That ſpeech was doubtleſs the ſole or principal cauſe of 
their rage againſt; him. However, that they might not be obliged to 


crime, muſt naturally engage the whole body of the Senate in his defence, 
they, after conferting together, declared in general, that they would ac- 
.cuſe him of aſpiring to the Tyran eg N 
 Cortolanus inſtantly rephed, If that be the charge I am to anſwer to, I 
'«© freely; ſubmit myſeli to the. judgmem of the People; let the Senate's' 
%% WAA ²˙ w 
The Senate, for two reaſons, were very well pleaſed, that the affair took 
this turn: Firſt, becauſe no attack was to be made on the freedom of 
ſpeaking in their Aſſemblies; and, in the ſecond place, becauſe Coriclanus, 
'having always obſeryed:, an jrreproachable conduct, with regard to the 
crime undertaken to. be proved upon him, they doubted not but he would 
«cally.clear himſelf at his r . 


All the parties being thus for agreed, and the Decive drawn up, the 


_ -eaule (as, cuſtom, required) was appointed to be heard on the day after 


the third market - day; that is to ſay, twenty - ſeven days were allowed to 
the acculed. to prepare his defenge: For theſe markets were held every 
ninth day, When the country people came to the City, to vend their 
commodities, and male up their differences with one another. The 
Tribunes, having aſſembled the People, read the Senate's Decree to 
them, , notified the trial, and exhorted all the Citizens of the Republick, 
as. well as thofe who dwelt in the country, as tbe inhabitants of Rome, to 
be at the Farum on the day appointed for hearing and judging ſo im- 
portant a. cauſe. There needed not much eloquence on this occafion. 
Moſt, of the Plaleiaus waited impatiently for the favourable opportunity 
to fignalize. their hatred. to Corialanus; and were as zealous againſt him, 
as if the ion. of the Commonwealth had depended on his de- 
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* denk come. for Coriolanug's trial, a diſpute ariſts desen thy 


-  *.. Conluls, 2 Tribunes, anbenber the people: ./ grue . thei Saffrages by 
CENTURIES, according io the ancient cuſtom, or by Tr1inzs, which bad 

who are for the latter prova 2 
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Chap. X!. . The Roman Hiſtory, =” 
. II. Coriolanus's- cauſe is beard. He is condemned 1 baniÞntent, aud 7 7 
e Sd ES 35-75 | e 


6. I. LIT HEN. the day came, that the great affair of Coriolanus Year of 
1 Y was to be decided, an innumerable multitude crowded the — * Ir 
Forum betimes in the morning. The Tribunes feparated them by Tribes Bef. J. C. 


in order to their voting in this cauſe; whereas, from the reign of Ser ius Hour hun- 


Tullius, the voices had always been gathered by Centuries. The Confuls mo n ine 


being come to the Aſſembly, were for keeping up the ancient cuſtom, 


not doubting but they could. fave Coriolanus, if the voices were reckoned Nineteenth : 
by Centuries, of which the Patricians themſelves and the richeft Citizens P. Hal. H. 


made the majority. But the Tribunes, no leſs artful, and more reſo- 7: P. 454. 

lute, alledged, that in an affair which concerned the rights of the People 

and the publick Liberty, it was but juſt that the vote of every the pooreſt 

and meaneſt Citizen ſhould be of equal weight and value with that of the 

richeſt and moſt noble; and, after à warm ſtruggle, the Tribunes carried 

their point: | C VVV | 

| Juſt before they. entered upon the cauſe, Minucius, the firſt; Conſul, p. 465. 

made an harangue to the Aſſembly. He opened his diſeourſe with te- 

minding the people of the affection which the Senate had for them, and 

the favours it had heaped upon them at different times; and he declar- 

ed, that all the return 2 Fatbers aſked was Coriolanns'y diſeharge. He 

ex horted the Plebeians not to conſider fo much a few werds which had 

eſcaped him in the heat of his diſcourſe, as the important ſervices Vhich 

he had done the Commonwealth; and to be ſatisfied with his ſummiſſion 

to their cenſure. e intimated to them, that if they agquitted Coriala- p. 466. 

- ws by a plurality of voices, it would be ſaid, they had found him inno- 

cent; whereas, if they diſcharged him without proceeding any farther 

in the proſecution, it would be conſidered as an act of favour to thoſe 

who interceded for him. In anſwer to this, Sicinnius loudly» proteſt. 

cd, that he would neither betray the liberties of the People, nor” ſuffer 

apy other man to betray them. But that, if the Senate did, Bend fie, 

ſubmit the accuſed to the judgment of the People, he ſhould have a 

fair and impartial trial. | e e een een 
Well then, (replied Minucius) ſince, notwithſtanding eur intreaties, 

. you obſtinately infiſt that Coriolanus ſhall be tried by this Afembly, E 

4% demand that, purſuant to your agreement with the Senate, you con- 

< fine your accuſation to the ſingle article of aiming at the Tyranny... 

and that you pretend not to mention any thing, by him ſaid againſt + 

the People in our Aſſemblies: For you are barred from that, by the 

conditions expreſſed in the very Decree which refers his cauſe to the 
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208 De Roman Hiſtor v. Book II. 
Year of 4c judgment of the People.“ To prove what he alledged, he read 
CS aloud to them the Sznatus-conſulium; after which he deſcended from the 
Bef. J. C. Roſtra®. : | 


Fourtur- . U. Sa IN then began the accuſation with a laboured 


ty, ſpeech, which conſiſted however of only general invectives, importing, 
— that the-accuſed, by the whole tenour of his words and actions againſt the 


f Ninetkenth , P 1 4 . » » f- - * - . we, 
Confulſip, People, had + manifeſtly diſcovered an intention to invade their Liberties, 


D. Hal. H. and become the Tyrant of his Country. 


* 


7. P. 4 As ſoon as the Tribune had done ſpeaking, Coriolanus, with a our age 


i deſerving à better fortune, - preſented, himſelf in the Aſſembly, and an- 
ſwered the calumnies thrown upon his conduct, by a bare recital of his 
ſervices. He began with his firſt campaigns, he gave an account of all 
the engagements in which he had fought, the wounds he had received, 
the military honours which his Generals had beſtowed upon him, and 
the ſeveral- commands in the army to which he had been gradually pro- 
moted. He expoſed to 'the view of the whole People a great many dif- 
ferent crowns which he had received, either for mounting the breach 
firſt in aſſaults, or for having firſt broke into the enemies camp; or 
laſtly, for having in various battles ſaved the lives of a great number of 
Citizens. He called them aloud, each by his name, and cited them as 
wirneſſes of What he advanced. Theſe men immediately ſtood forth, 
and gave public teſtimony of the obligations they lay under to him. 
Stretching out their hands as ſupplicants, they conjured the Aſſembly 
not to deſtroy a man, to whom they owed their lives, and all that was 
dear to them; and they offered to undergo, in his ſtead, any puniſnment 
to which he ſhould be condemned. As theſe Romans. were moſtly Pe- 
'beians, and men known to have deſerved well of their Country, the 
multitude could not reſiſt their preſſing ſolicitations nor even refrain 


from tears. Then Coriolanus, tearing away his robe, ſhewed his breaſt 


all covered with the ſcars of a great number of wounds which he had 
received : - It was to ſave theſe worthy men, ſaid he, it was to reſcue 
<«< theſe good Citizens out of the hands of our enemies, that 1 have a 
at thouſand times ventured my life. Let the Tribunes ſſiew, if they can, 
% how ſach actions are conſiſtent with the treacherous deſigns they lay 
4 to my charge. Is it eaſy to believe, that an enemy of the People, 
% à man who intended to deſtroy them in a time of peace, would ex- 


e poſe himſelf to ſo many dangers in war, only to preſerve their 
<« liy 8 my )) 8 e ee A1 wa 
This diſcourſe, ſupported by a noble air, and that confidence which 
flows from innocence and truth, made the Plebeians quite aſnamed of the 
proſecution. The beſt men of that order cried out, that they ought to 


Liberty is taken to uſe this word for ſpeaking to the people; though the word 
the ſuggeſtum (or pulpit} or any eminent ro/tra was not | introduced till many years 
place, whence we find the Magiſtrates after chis time. „„ 

| abit 28 an 155 2 5 acquit 


— 


.acquit ſo gpod a Citizen. But then the Tribune Decius, alarmed at this Year of | 
change, ſtood forth and ſaid, * Though the Senate does not allow us to ROCK | 
„ prove the ill deſigns of Coriolanus, by the ſpeech he made in their Aſ. Bef. J. C. j 
ze ſembly, and by his violent proceedings that followed it, we do not want gon hun- | 
< other proofs equally ſtrong and cogent, of his pride, and that ſpirit of ty, 
« tyranny of which we accuſe him. You, know that according to our 
« Jaws, the ſpoils of the enemy belong to the Roman People; that nei- Finctcenth 
« ther the ſoldiers, nor their General himſelf has power to diſpoſe. of B. Hal. 
« them; but that all ought to be fold, and the money, thence ariſing, 7: 5 · 458. 
« carried. by a Quæſtor into the publick cabs os is the uſage and 
< conſtitution of our. Government. Neyertheleſs, contrary to theſe laws, 

« which are as ancient as Rome itſelf, Coriolanus, having got a conſider- 

<< able booty in the territories of the Autiates, divided it all, by his pri- 

“ vate authority, among his friends, giving them what was the People's 

de que, This 1 call a proof of Tyranny.  'For indeed what was this, but 

with the publick money to make to himſelf creatures, and provide 

4 guards, and ſupporters of his intended uſurpation? He ran either 

. deny, a notorious fact, and ſay, that he did not diſpoſe of chat booty, 

e or muſt ſhew that, in diſpoſing of it, he did not violate the laws. 

'« Without dazzling us with the ſplendid ſhow of his crowns and ſcars, 


« or uſing any other arts to blind the Aſſembly, let him anſwer directly 


'«« to this one article which I urge againſt him.“ 


lt was true, Coriolanus had, by his * authority, diſpoſed of the 
Plunder which the Tribune ſpoke of: but it was not true, that he had 
divided it among his friends and creatures. only, as was objected to him, | 
but among all his ſoldiers: nor had he done this with a view to the Ty- | | 
ranny, or with any evil intention; but to engage his ſoldiers to follow | 
him the more readily another time, and in hopes, that the example of their 
ſucceſs would incite the Plebeians at Rome voluntarily to take the field, 
and ſeek proviſions in the enemy's country, at a time when the City was 1 
grievouſly diſtreſſed by a famine, and the Tribunes oppoſed all regular | | 4 
devices of Soldiers. This was the real fact. But it is probable, that many | 
of the people, who had had no ſhare in that * were envious of |: 
the good See of Coriolauus's ſoldiers z and Decius, perhaps, having ob- | x 
| ſerved this, took the, preſent occafion of awakening their envy, and of ſe- 1 
ducing them thereby to condemn Coriolanus for a generous action, by which | | 
they themſelves had received no benefit. 
As neither Coricianus, nor any of his friends had expected this Taft ac- Plut. in 
cuſation, they were wholly unprepared yith an anſwer. The Tribunes gero. p. 
laid hold of this opportunity to collect the Uffrages; and Corjolanus was N 
condemned to perpetual -baniſhment, Of the twenty-one tribes, but nine 
voted for him, and twelve againſt hid. 


_ * Moſt of the Nobles and Parriciant thought themſelves in a manner — } 
condemned to baniſhment with this great man, who had always been ; | = 
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conſternation; 8 | 
Bef. J. C. Some reproached l chan he had mifled the Senate by his artful diſ- 
reproached themſelves for their exceſs of condeſcenſion to 
the Peop ple; all repented that rhey had not rather endured the Hft ex- 
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8. I. 1 "bs the, People teſtify more Joy, * even pon van- [Year c of 
quiſhing, the moſt formidable enemies of Rome, than they 8 
did now for a advantage they had juſt gained over the Senate and the ef. 47 8. 
- whole body of the Patriciaus. By the proceedings in the affair of Corio- Four hun- 
Janus, the PeoPLE had got a precedent for citing before their Tribunal, i. xi 
and judging: the moſt illuſtriqus of the Nobles 5 a precedent which the 
Tribunes failed not to improve into an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. And how San. 
much ſoever the ancient dignity of the Patrician order was diminiſhed by D. Hal. 
this innovation, Dionyſus is of Hine that it was a proper curb upon 7. p. 470. 
the ambition of the Great, and not _ ſalutary to the Republick, but 
even neceſſary to its preſervation: though ſome hot- headed Tri- 
bunes, animated by views of Rf intereſt or priyate pique, might now 
and then abuſe their power, by commeneing unjuſt proſecutions, yet thoſe 
of the Nobles, who took upon them the management of publick affairs, 
.: with honeſt and patriot intentions, would be in Male danger of ſuffering 
any diſgrace by a ſentence of the People. 
The ſame Hiſtorian, in the cloſe of his ce of what: happened at p. 47ts 
_ Rome, from the time of the Seceſſion, to the trial of. Coriolanus, very juſt- 
ly remarks, as more worthy to be admired, than the moſt ſhining ex- 
ploits of the Romans, the rare temper and moderation which appeared in 
-both parties, in their late contentions : That ſuch important changes 
ſhould be brought about, merely by conferences and arguments, and with- 
out any of thoſe inhuman and fatal acts of violence, which, on the like 6 \ 
occaſions, were ſo common in the States of Greete and gi). 8 5 
During the following Conſulſhip of 2, Supi and Ig. Lariius , 22 rer 
perſtition alone filled the minds of the Romens. Nothing now was talk- N Oct 4 
ed of but viſions, ſpectres, miraculous voices, monſters, and prodigies of Bet. 
all forts. Titus Zatinns, or, according to 2, 775. 127 wht, n 5 7 Four ron: 
and bed-rid,. made himſelf be conveyed in. 4 litter, fromthe. country. to nie- 
Rome, where he related to the Conſcript Fathers a dream, in hich, he 5 
ſaid, Jupiter Capitolinus had „„ to him, and com manded mim to . erde | 
tteell the Senate, "That they muſt repeat the celebration of the Pübliek = rc 
0 « Games, becauſe, in the, laſt performance, a bad Dancer had led up the Conſul. 
* dances. | He. added, That he having neglected: the admonition,- Jupiter 5. 80 | 
in revenge had thrown Dim into the condition he then Was, having firſt 223. | : 
killed one of his.fons;* As faſt as the man diſcharged his <ommil- 5 Ian 
don, ſo faſt he recovered. the uſe of his limbs : and: this put the. Senate x Piat. in . | 
into: a-ternible. inquiries were made after the bad Dancer, Coriol. p. 
and 1 was e op "7 whom N Maſter, 4 Hobſtan- ae 
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'212 _ The Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 
Yer of tial Citizen, had; juſt before the religious proceſſion that preceded the 
LON | ſports, cauſed te whipped through the Creſſevays, the Forum and the 
Zef. J. C. Circus, through all which places the proceſſion was to paſs: Phe poor 
_ bu” wretch,. from the violence of his pain, had uttered imprecations, and had 
nine. - ſerewed- himſelf into an hundred odd poſtures at every ſtroke; an im- 
proper and indecent prelude to ſo ſolemn a ceremony. And this it ſeems 
Twentieth: had offended Jupiter. The Citizen was fined, and a deeree paſſed for 
renewing the Games in a more ſumptuous and expenſive manner than 


* 


D. Hal. 


* P. 480+ before. The Senate however deferred the celebration of them to the next 


/ x FPS G7, e b 5h 0po tbh nity 

. III THE Conſular Power- being now the only thing which kept 
tie Tribunes in awe, we may well ſüppoſe, that they employed their 
efforts to hinder its falling into any hands, but of Patricians devoted to 

ttzheir intereſts, or too? little eſteemed to be much feared: And, perhaps, 
they infinuated to the People, that che greateſt- Captains were not che 

- moſt fie to govern a Commonwealth: That men of their high courage, 
and accuſtomed to an abſolute power in the armies, brought home with , 
their victories a ſpirit of pride, ever dangerous in a free State. As the - 

_ .* Conſuls' were always choſen in the Comiia by Centuries, of which: thoſe - 
of the firſt” and richeſt claſs made the majority, the Senators and Patri- 

cians had uſually diſpoſed of that dignity as-they pleaſed. But now, even 

in that kind of Aſfembly, the Nlebeian party carried their point by the 
22 R. artful management of their Tribunes. C. Julias and R. f inarius Ru- 
iP. 481. * 
ear of 
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Chap. XII. De Roman Hi/ory. 213 
F. III. I N the mean time, Coriolanus, that exiled Hero, who had ea Ger be BN 
xared ſo unmoved by. his diſgrace, was meditating, with all the force of cor ry. 
his mind, the moſt effectual means to revenge his wrongs z, his ſilence Bef. J. C. 
and ſeeming. inſenfibility, having been the pure effect of an indignation c 5 
and reſentment too deep for ſuperficial expreſſion. He ſpent the firſt 8 | ' 
days of his baniſhment at a country-ſeat of his own, his thoughts wholly — | 1 
employed how to compaſs the deſtruction of his enemies; a deſign, which Tops 
his vengeful heart would not forego, though the execution of. it ſhould Confullhiy. 
involve the ruin of his country. At length, when he. had caſt his eyes P. Hal B. 
upon the ſeveral nations that were neighbours and enemies to Rome, Sa- Pitt. in 
bines, Aqui, Tuſcans, Volſci, and Hernici, he found none that ſeemed more Coriol. p. | 
exaſperated againſt the Romans, or in a better condition to undertake a a | i 
war, than the Volſci. 2 
They were a Republick or Community, conſiſting. of feveral ſmall can · 
tons, united, by a league, and governed by an Aſſembly of Deputies from 
each of them. This Nation ee upon Rame, and jealous of her 
rifing. greatneſs, had always oppoſed it with remarkable courage, though { 
with little ſucceſs. The Romans had taken from them ſome of their q 
© towns, and part of their territory; and, during the time that Cortolanus's- 
affair was depending, had, by threatening them with a new war (on occa- 
ſion of ſome violence they had offered to certain Sicilian Ambaſſadors ſent . 
to Rome upon the corn traffick) terrified them into the ſubmiſſion of ſup- 
pliants for peace. The Volſci obtained of the Republick a truce for two 
years, But this did not leſſen the animoſity in their hearts; they ſought 
all over zaly to ſtir up new enemies againſt the Romans; and it was up- 
on the knowledge of: this Coriolanus built his hopes · of engaging them to 
renew the war. But he was the moſt unfit man in the. world for ſuch an | 
_ undertaking ;: he had done them more miſchief than alt the other: Roman 'y 
Generals; more than once he had cut to pieces their troops, ravaged ' 
their country, taken and plundered their towns: the name of Coriolanus* 
: _ ha, odious than formidable throughout the whole community of 
the Volſci. | „„ 07 L455 
Beſides, they had at this time, -f6r. their General, Aitius Tullus, whom 
Coriolanus, in many actions, where. they fought againſt. each other, had 
' conſtantly vanquiſhed; a diſgrace which few Commanders have magna- - 
nimity enough to forgive. Nothing could be more dangerous for the 
Roman, than to put himſelf into the hands of fuch an enemy: Never- 
theleſs, immoderate thirſt of vengeance being now the prevailing paſſion 
in his ſoul, that was unuſed to fear, he reſolved to apply himſelf imme- 
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ile departed from his retreat in diſguiſe; and in the evening, entered Lr. B. 2. 

'_ Antium, one of the chief Cities of the Volſci. It was here that Tullus re- Plat in 

ſided, and to his houſe Coriolanus went directly. With his face covered, Coriol. p. 

and without n one word, he walked in, and-ſeated himſelf by the 5.7 
1 


dearth of the domeſtick Gods, a place ſacred in all the houſes of the an- e 


o 


_ cient Pagans. A behaviour ſo extraordinary, and a certain air of autho- — 


. The Roman Hiſtory. Bock II. 

Fer e key that never abandons great men, ſurprized the ſervants; they ran to 

„ 5 tell their maſter. Tullus came, and demanded of him who he was, and 
j) nw. To RT: 7 7; 

| | Four ww”  'Corjolanus then diſcovering himſelf : If thou doſt not yet know me, 

cent. I am Caius Marcius, my ſurname is Coriolanus; the only reward left me 


of all my ſervices. I am baniſhed from Rome through the hatred of 
2 the People, and the puſillanimity of the Great: I ſeek revenge; it lies 
Canſulhip. in thy power to employ my ſword againſt our common enemies. If 
„ thy Republick will not accept of my ſervice, I give my life into thy 
hands; deftroy an old enemy, who otherwiſe may do more miſchief to 

OUT nr he ane cos 
Taullus, amazed at the greatneſs of his courage, gave him his hand: 
«6. Fear nothing, Marcius, thy confidence is thy ſecurity. By giving us 
"<< thyſelf, thou makeſt us an ineftimable preſent; we ſhall know how 
e to value thy ſervices better than thy fellow-citizens : So great a Captain 
e may juſtly expect the higheſt honours from the Volſci.“ He then led 
him into his apartment, where they privately conferred about the means 

of renewing the waer. Sh | „ 1 

D. Hal. B. F. IV. IT has been already obſerved, that there was at this time a truce 
Ar. between the Volſci and the Romans; the buſineſs was to bring the former 
Tie. B. 2. to a reſolution of breaking it; a point not eaſy to be carried, becauſe of 
<. 37- the loſſes which the Volſci had ſuffered in the laſt war. However, the 
| Boas: two Generals found means to compaſs what they defired. The Romans 


d tion were inftantly driven out of Rome. As they were returning home, 
each man bearing in his heart the ſhame of this ill uſage, and à ſtrong de- 
: Iv. B. 2. fire of revenge, Tullus met them in the way as by chance; and, when he 
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«He do the truce Which has diſarmed you, they. 
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Chap, XIT. The Roman Hi/tory. 215 
An Aſſembly of the States was called without delay; and the more Year of 
violent were for immediately carrying fire and ſword into the territory of 88 
Rome, in revenge for the inſult they had received. But Tullus, who con- Bef. J. C. 
ducted this affair, adviſed them, before they broke out, to ſend for Corio- e pr 
Janus into their Aſſembly : ** That Captain, /aid be, whoſe valour we have 1y-cizbe 
ſo often experienced, and who now bears more enmity to the Romans, —— 
* than even we ourſelves, ſeems to have been brought hither by the Gods gen 


< to reſtore our affairs; and he will give us no counſels, whereof he will 9 | 


« not ſhare the dangers of the execution.” - | D. Hal. B 
The Roman, bein W 0 into the Aſſembly, appeared there with 2 
2 countenance. ſad, but reſòlute; all preſent fixed their eyes attentively 
upon the man, whoſe name had been ſo dreadful to them; and they 
liſtened to him with that reſpect which is always paid to merit under 
perſecution, When he had firſt related to them his ſtory, and repre - 
ſented the ingratitude and injuſtice, with which he had been condemned: 
by + to perpetual baniſhmeat, he proceeded. in words to 
this effect: | Et "et ing los ai | : i 
If 1 had ſought only a place of refuge, I might have retired either 
« among the Lalinss our allies, or to ſome Roman colony. But a life ſa 
<. obſcure had been to me inſupportable; for I always thought it better 
„ for a man to die, than be reduced to ſuch, a condition, as to be unable 
< either to ſerve. his friends, or to revenge himſelf upon his enemies. 
„ This is my temper: I would deſerve by my ſword the Ahlum I aſk of 
„% you: let us join our common reſentments. Thoſe ungrateful Romans... 
4 who have baniſhed me ſo unjuſtly, are your moſt inveterate enemies; 
« you are ſenſible of it; with pleaſure I perceive, you are all diſpoſed. 
44 to renew the war; and indeed it is much your intereſt to ſtop the pro- 
« greſs, and diminiſh the ſtrength of fo incroaching a neighbour... But, 
< in order to render this war ſucceſsful}, the motive you ſhall aſſign for 
< taking arms, muſt be juſt in the ſight of the Gods, and ſuch as will 
© <<. engage the ſeveral States about Nome to eſpouſe your cauſe. You are 
not ignorant of how: ſmall an extent, at the founding of that City, the. 
« Roman territory was, which is now ſtretched into a wide deminion,. by 
4 the conqueſts they have made, or, to ſpeak more juſtly, by their uſu 
« pations. There is not, in all their neighbourhood, a Nation from 
«< which they have not. wreſted ſome of its towns, and a conſiderable 
<«< part of its lands. The Sabines, Albans, Aqui, Hetrurians, and others 
<< 545 ſuffered from them like injuries to yours. Make it the common 
4 intereſt of thoſe States to join you in your enterprize. Let Ambaſſa- 
s dors be ſent to demand of the Romans, A reſtitution of the lands and ci- 
ties which they have talen from you, whether by heſtile invaſions, or by com- 
<5 OR IFONTeL..x es ͤ ⁰⁰  S ez 
ie If the Romars, intimidated by your menaces of a war, conſent to- 
< reſtore to you the towns and the lands which they have deprived you 
of, then, after "Kaſey the other Nations of | /taly. will demand: 
back what has been. taken from them; which, if ſubmitted to, wilk 
7 | | A > 3 
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Year of ec at one ſtroke reduce that proud People to their original weakneſs. Or, 


RS MF « if they reſolve, as I doubt not but they will, to retain their uſurpations, 
'Bef, J. C. and bid you defiance, then, in a war ſo equitable, you will have both 
-Four hun- cc Gods and men your friends. As for me, in whatever poſt you place 


| Highs. ic me, you may rely upon my zeal for your*ſervice, and my punctual exe- 


— * cution of your GeneraPs orders. If heretofore, when your enemy, I 


Tan- -:66 was very hurtful to you, I may perhaps be found equally uſeful, when | 


Contullhip, e fighting in your cauſe.” ; FE IH 
D. Hal. B. Loud and univerſal applauſe was given by the Aſſembly to this diſ- 


8 n. courſe; and, to bind Coriolanus more ſtrictly to them, they-inftantly con- 


ferred on him the quality of Senator. At the ſame time, purſuant to his 
advice, Ambaſſadors were diſpatched to Rome; where being admitted to 


p-4*8, | audience, they repreſented to the Senate, That the Volſci were very de- 


<<. firous to terminate amicably all their differences with the Roman Re- 

4 pubiick; but that, in order thereto, it was necefſary Name ſhould re- 

4 ſtore to them the towns and lands of which ſhe had deprived them: 

* That without this, there conld be no ſolid and laſting peace between 
the two States: and they therefore hoped, the Senate would not, by 
<< a fefuſal of juſtice, put them under the neceſſity of commencing a 


e War! | 


Flut. in The Ambaſſadors being withdrawn, the Senate did not ſpend much 
Cortal. p. time in deliberation.: At Rome to yield to menaces was a thing unknown, 


or to ſubmit to an enemy, even though victorious; ſo that the Ambaſſa- 
dors were ſoon called in again. The firſt Conſul told them in few words, 
chat fear would never make the Romans give up what they had conquered 
by their valour ; and that, if the Volſci were the firſt to take arms, the 
Romans would be the laſt to lay them down. And with this anſwer they 
JJ oo... rn Ws 
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$. I. Coriolanus at the bead of a Volſcian army recovers from the Romans 
all the. towns they bad taken from the Volſci; carries ſeveral cities in La- 
= rium by aſſault, and then leads his troops within five miles of Rome; where 
"ew Conſuls are choſen, Sp. Nautius and Sex. Furius. I The' People 
 _ gerrified at bis approach, cry out to bave the ſentence of his baniſhment re- 
©  werſed. The Patricians oppoſe it. He marches to Rome and inveſts the 
© place. The Senate and People agree to ſue to him for peace. Three De- 
 _ Stations are ſent jo kim ſucceſſroely, to perſuade bim to def from his de. 
mand in favour of the Volſci; but all in vain. F. III. The Mother and 
Ve of Coriolanus go attended by all the Roman Ladis of diinnen to 
male a fourth attempt upen his reſolution. F. IV. The interview and con- 
Feen between Coriolanus and his Mother, 10ho prevails upon bim to raiſe 
. - - dbe ſiege of Rome; after which be is aſſaſſinated by the Volſci. ; 
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§. I. HE report of the Ambaſſadors, at their return, was followed Year of 

| by a declaration of war. Tullus and Coriolanus, foreſeeing the EQ AIV. 
Senate's anſwer, had held their troops in readineſs to enter upon action. Bef. J. C. 

The firſt, with a part of the forces, made an incurſion into the country of — 

the Latines, in order to hinder them from ſending any aſſiſtance to the Ro- ty eight. 

mans: At the ſame time Coriolanus, with the remainder, threw himſelf in- - 

to the territory of Rome, where he made a prodigious capture of freemen, ' > 

ſlaves, corn and cattle, no meaſures having been taken to oppoſe him. Sang. 

Both parties returned from their expeditions enriched with booty; which 5 e : 
roved an effectual means to augment the army: For the people hence- Fit. p. 

| Nerat big with the hopes of conqueſt and plunder, came in crow ds to 226. 
inliſt themſelves. And now it was agreed that Tullus with a body of reſerve 

ſhould ſtay in the country to defend the entrance of it againſt the enemy, 

. while Coriolanus at the head of the main army marched to give the Con- 

ſuls battle, in caſe they appeared in the field. According to Livy, he farſt 

drove from Circæum a colony of Romans that were eſtabliſhed there; but D. Hal. B. 

Dionyfius ſays, that the inhabitants, intimidated by the approach of the Li 306 

enemy, opened their gates, and that Coriolanus only obliged them to furniſh e. 39. 

him with proviſions and cloaths for his ſoldiers. He-then took from the 

Romans Satricum, Longulum, Poluſca, and Corioli, towns. which they had 

won but a little before; he alſo made himſelf Maſter of Corbio, Vitelha, 

Trebia, Toleria, Bola, Labicum, and Pedum, all in Latium, or upon the 

confines of it. The Lalines had ſent to Rome for aid, but the Senate had P. Hal. B. 

excuſed themſelves, the diſtreſs of the Republick being extreme. For the * P. 491. 

Agui and other allies had revolted ; and diviſions and animoſities reigned p- 42 
at home in the City, _ | | | | 3 
Coriolanus, in his firſt expedition, had ſpared the houſes and eſtates of P 489 · 

the Patricians, either out of ſome remains of regard for thoſe of his 

own order; or, which is more probable, to make them ſuſpected by i r. 

the People, and to increaſe the diſſenſions between them, Whatever 

was the motive, this was the effect of his conduct. The People failed F. 

not to accuſe the Senate publickly of an underſtanding with Cortolanes, 

and of having engaged him to come at the head of an army, to 

aboliſh the Tribunitian power. The Patricians, on their ſide, reproached 

the People, with having forced ſo great a Captain to throw himſelf in 
_ defpair into the party of the enemy. Suſpicion, diſtruſt, hatred aQuarted 

both orders; and in this time of danger they thought leſs of repulſing 

the Volſei, than of defaming each other. The two Conſuls, hid behind Year of - 
the walls of Rome, made ſevies but lowly. - Spurius Nautius and der- Nd Nb 

tas Furius, who ſucceeded them, , uſed diligence in raiſing an army, but Bef. J. C. 

did not ſhew more courage and reſolution than their. predeceſſors: It Four _ 

was viſible, they durft not encounter ſo able a General. The Peo- > 


| «1 8 | « ; . 6 - 8 ty-ſeven. 
ple themſelves were in no haſte to give their names to be inrolled: no- 


body cared for ſtirring out of Rome, whether it was that they had 8 | 
law Confulthip. 
them- 


no great opinion of the capacity of their Leaders, or that they 
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Year of themſelves deſerted” by their allies, who had readily eſpouſed the cauſe 
SK. * which fotrune favoured." 
Beß J. CG. Coriolunus, finding no army in the field to oppoſe his defigns, advan- 
Aal gb. ced ſtiſl on, took Lavinium, and at length entamped at the Cluilian trenches 
ty-lexen. five miles diſtant from Rome. 
— F. II. UPON the fame of this great run of ſucceſs, multitudes of the 
woe ah vol flock*t to Coriolanuss rmy. The very ſoldiers of Tullus himſelf, 
Conſolſhjp, drawn by the hopes of the plnder of Rome, left their General, and de. 
Dells : clared,; they acknowledged no other but the Roman; a freſh victory, of 
Fi . a new kind, which"Corrolanus gained over his old adverſary, and of ich 
Tullus retained a ſharp reſentment in his breaſt. The eyes of all Ii. 
were turned upon the Romans and Volſci, who, by only one man's chang- 
ing fides, had experienced a ſurprizing change in their fortunes: So,. 
true it is, that the ſtrength of a ſtate conſiſts not ſo much in the an 
and bravery of its troops, as in the abilities of him Who commands them. 
p. Hal. B. The conſternation was general at Rome. The People, ho from the tops. 
5. r. 456. of the walls beheld the enemies ſpread all over the. country, came into 
the Forum, and with clamotous' voices demanded a peace, and to have the 
ſentenee againſt Coriaſumas 'reverſed, That very people Who, with. ſo; 
much fury, had hurried him into baniſhment, with equ vialence now 
preſſed to have him recatied. The Senate being aſſem ed to conſider 
ol this propeſol, 3 rejected it; Which they a either (range: 
the ſuſpicion of their ha nes, with hin oy from that 
high ſpirit ſo e fe. reat men. of the he Rep lick, NEVE. 
_ more-averſe from peace an after be ucceſs. 
« Coriolamits no ſooner heard of the Senate's ED FITS but he Froke 3 vp: 
DH. _ his camp, marched directly to Rome, and invelted, the place, as if he me . 
to beſioge it.  A-defign fo daring threw both the Pajrigans and the * 
_ . beians into an equal confteriiation ; all courage and reſolution. failed them, 
and hatred pave place to ** The Senate and. People with one accord; 
determine nom to ſire for p Five Senators, who had been zealous- 
R. 497- friends of Coriolanns, were c —1 to be ſent. to him upon this negotiation. 
m_ were NMH. Minucths, Poſt hufnius Cominius, S. Latina, H.  Pimarins,, 
and 9; Sudpictus,” who had all five been Conſuſs. 


Phat. p, © Dhe#ofci-made'theſe Deputies paſs. thro” two. ranks of folllions ſtand-. 


ing to their arms; and Coriolants, furrounded' by his chief officers,. received; 


them ſeated in his Fridunal, Wich the ſtate of an enemy: who. is. reſalved. 
to preſeribe the law. 


— 


Cong ; Adinucins exhorted kit I modeſt and 1 aathetick. terms 10 give peace to. 


the two Nations; and conjured Him not to puſh. too far the advantages, 
which bis ſuperior courage af abilities val given ibe Vollei, but to re- 
member the regard he owed to his Country, He put him in mind of the 
friendſnip che *Patricians had always ſhewn him; and even excuſed in 
ſome mefiſure the People,” of whom nine tribes had voted for him. He 
kepreſented to him the unreaſonableneſs of carrying his reſentments to ſuch- 
«Di: ME r n —— and the remotſe char muſt follow ſo criminal an. 


* enter 
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enterprize as he .was 8 in, how ſucceſsful: ſoever it might prove. Year of 
He then reminded. him of the inſtability of fortune, tho? it had hitherto RO. ME 


LXV. 
favoured bim; and, in concluſion, invited him to return into the boſom Bef. I. C. 


of his native City, which now, as a tender mother, ſtretched out her arms re Ag 
to receive him. 


-ſ 
To all theſe remonſtrances Coriolanus gave this ſevere anſwer: That eee 


Rome might obtain a peace, if ſhe would reſtore to the Volſei the Country Twenty- 


ſhe had taken from them, grant them the ſame rights of Citizenſhip which — 


ſhe had granted to the Latines, and recal the Roman colonies from thoſe r ibid. 


of theſe demands. 


That as to the liberty offered . him of going back to Rome, it was not 
worth his acceptance. With what ſatisfaction, /aid be, can I return to 
«a City where injuſtice reigns, and vice enjoys the honours which are 
i que to virtue? Conſider the men who govern there, and the man you. 
« have driven thence. What was my crime? I could not bear to ſee the 
« whole authority of the Government fall into the hands of factious Tri- 
« bunes and a ſenſeleſs Populace. This was the offence for which the 
<« Senate. delivered me up to the fury of the People. Yes, the Senators 
« are they whom I accuſe as the Authors of my misfortunes. The in- 
e juſtice of the people indeed condemned me, but it was the weakneſs of 
«© the Senate which put me within the reach of their power: ſo that baſe· 

« neſs and iniquity are become univerſal in the Republick. What 2 

«© ſhameful life ſhould, I be forced to drag on, in Rome; Flatter the in- 
, ſdlent multitude? not dare to ſpeak my opinion with freedom? 

« And who will promiſe me, that I ſhall not meet with a Sicinnins or a 
«< Decius to arm the Populace once more againſt me? Hon can I be af- 
e ſured that the devaſtations made on your lands, the conqueſt of your 
% Cities, and the ſlavery of your allies will not be laid as freſn crimes: to 

« his charge, who was deemed worthy of death for bare words? 
Lou accuſe me of impiety. Have I been guilty, of any towards Rome, 

© « that cruel mother, whom no ſervices. could oblige, and who has caſt out 
of her boſom a ſon that was uſeſul to her, and zealous for her glory? 
„Lowe her no longer any duty. The Nation of the Vogts is: now my 

« mother. She forgot the miſchiefs I did; her ſhe. receivecb me hen 4 

+ 0 | fugitive, a wanderer. and poor. She has been profuſe. in baſtowing:. 

* upon me her honours, her magiſtracy, and the commande of her ar- 
(el mies. You think. i it impious to abandon: profeſſed: enemies ; and vou 
would have me betray. the moſt affectionate friends, when they plage 
6© all their confidence in me. No, Romans, I am not like you. I ho 


* how to acknowledge bligations, and to adhere toi thaſe who have 
ae. done me honour. T 


towns ſhe had got poſſeſſion of unjuſtly ; ;. but that he could abate nothing ? 4 Le 


« the guilty. As for me, the. Gods bave ſufficiently. ſhewn chat they: 
40 approve. of my ba and N e un ga ene 
it is that * ponies”; . x 4 
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. remorſe: you; ſpeak of is for Rams herſelf to 2M 
fel; let her dread the rage of . thoſe avenging furies which tormenes —=** 
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Year of Curioſanus having ſpoke in this haughty ſtrain as to what concerned the 
TR intereſts of the- Volſci, and the injuries he had ſuffered from the Romans, 
Beef. j. C. came to a more gentle behaviour towards the Deputies. He aſſured them 
Four us that he had not forgot the good-will they had formerly expreſſed, for him ;, 
wig rm. nor could ever loſe the ſenſe of his obligations to them for their generous. 
— protection of his mother, wife and children, fince his baniſhment. That. 
| Os he was ready to do them any perfonal good office in his power, and for. 
Conſul ip. their ſakes would even grant the Romans a truce for thirty days with re- 
gard to the proper territory of Rome; but, that after the expiration of. 
tdtthat term, he ſhould expect from them a deciſive anfwer. He then diſ- 
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D. Hal. B. The thirty days, which he allowed the Romans to confider of his de- 

. p. so. mand, he employed in taking other towns of Latium; and then appear- 

5 Plut p. ec once more with his whole army in the neighbourhood of Rome. The. 
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never to receive law from their enemies, nor even to treat of an alliance 
with the Volſei, till they had withdrawn their troops from the. territory of 
Rome; and from theſe of her allies. Ten other Senators, who had all. 
been Conſuls, were diſpatched to Coriolunus to fignify to him this deter- 
mination of be Fathers. Theſe Deputies conjured him to moderate his. 
diſpleaſure, and demand nothing that was unbecoming the dignity of the. 
Roman name to grant. They bid him remember, that the Romans were. 
not men whom. threats could terrify; but they added, chat, if in his opi- 
nion the Volſei deſerved favour, they might, upon faying down their arms, 
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. obtain by treaty whatever they could reaſonably deſirfrſſſdſe. 
D. Hal. B. His anſwer was ſhort, That the Romans bad no choice but reſtitution or, 
8. p. 53% mar; - and:that' be would alloto them but three days to come to a final determi- 

| nation. | The Deputies would have replied, bur he refuſed” to. hear them, 
commanded-them- inſtantly to leave his camp, and: threatened” to 'puniſh, 
0 . ũ. ! 
Tue Senate, though extremely piqued; when, from the report of their. 
Deputies, they underſtood with what a haughty arrogance Coriolanus had. 

treated them, were yet in no haſte to fend an army into the field againſt. 

him; not thinking it adviſeable to truſt an affair of ſo great importance 

to the management of two Conſuls, who had neither vigour, courage, nor. 
military ſlcilkh It was reſolved to keep cloſe within the fortifitations of. 
City; which they had. much. reaſon to fear would ſpeedily be attacked. 

Some hope; however, ſtill remained to the Fathers of preventing the cala- 
mity of a ſiege, by a nem deputation to Coriulanut. As if the Republick. 
5 (ſays Plutarch) had been beaten by a tempeſt, and 3 ready to pe- 
In Cor. p. riſn, they (according to the Proverb) hre out the Holy: Aucber. For they 
ordered the Pontiffs, Prieſts, Augurs, all- the Minifters of Religion, veſt- 
ed in their ceremonial habits, to go in ſolemn proceſſion to his camp, and 
with. moſt preſſing inftances,. conjure him to comply with the propoſals, 

which had been twice made to him for finiſhing the Wat. 5 ; 
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Senate had ſpent the time in deliberations, and had come to a reſolution 
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Io theſe Sacred Ambaſſadors Coriolanus did not refuſe an audienee; yet Year of 
they found him as | inexorable to them as he had been to hm Praphane,: RIES. 
He would abate nothing of his former demands. Bef. J. C. 

F. III. AL L hope of pacifying the injured exile being n now v extinguiſh- my ig 
ed; the ſole bulineſs at Rome was. to prepare with-. the utmoſt, diligence lever — 5 
for ſuſtaining a ſiege.” The young and: able-bodied men had inſtantly 
the guard of the gates and trenches aſſigned to them; while, thoſe: of the ee g 
veterans, who, though exempt by cheir age from bearing arms, were Confulfhi 
yet capable of ſervice, undertook thi defence of the «ramparts, The P. Hal. B. 
women in the mean while, ſcared. by 'theſs movements and the impend- Piat. p.. 
ing danger into à neglect of their wonted, decorum, ran tumultuouſly 229. 
from their houſes to the temples. | Every ſanctuary, and eſpecially the 
remple of Fupiter Capitolinus, reſounded. with the wailings and loud ſup-- 
plications of women, proſtrate before the ſtatues of the Gods. In this. 
general conſternation and diſtreſs Valeria, (ſiſter of the famous Valerius. 
Poplicola) as if moved by a divine impulſe, ſuddenly took. her. ſtand up- 
on the top of the ſteps of the temple of Jupiter, aſſembled the women 
about her, and having firſt exhorted them not to be terrified, by the great - 
neſs of the preſent danger, confidently declared. That there was yet. 
% hope for the Republick; that its preſervation depended upon them, - 

« and upon ibeir performance of the duty they owed their country.“ — 

«. \Alas!-cr7ed" out one of the Company, what. reſource:can: there be in the. : 
« weakneſs of wretched women, when our: braveſt.mes, our ableſt war- 
4 riors themſelves deſpair ?—lIris not By the ſword, nor by. ſtrength of 
c arm: (replied Valeria) that we are to prevail; theſe belong nat to aur. 
Sex. Soft, moving words: muſt be our weapons and our force. Let. 
«..us all, in our mourning attire, and accompanied by our children, g. 
«. beg and intreat: Veturia, the motlier of Corialamus, to intercede with her. 
4ſon for our common country. Veluria's prayers: will bend his ſoul to 
e pity. Haughty and implacable as he Has hitherto appeared, he has 
, not a heart ſo cruel and obdurate,, as not to relent,. When the ſhall ſee 
„ porn his revered, his beloved e 206: eee ke Att. 
«6 his ? 4. 22182 

This motion being univerſally indes, che whole train ab e 
took their way to Yeturia's houſe. Her ſon' s wife, Vulummia, who was. 
ſitting with her when they arrived, aud was: greatly ſutpriaed at cheir. 
coming, haſtily aſked them the meaning of ſo extraordinaty an appear 
ance. M bat is it, ſhe ſaid ? Vat can he ths motive that e n. Hal. B. 
numerous conpum of wifiters to this houſe f Sorrow ? n . 

Valeria, addrefſing herſelf to the mother, It is to you, Ki that. 
«theſe women have recburſe in the extreme peril, with which they and 
« their children are: threutened. They intreat, implore, conjnre yoꝗπ l '; --- 
6 compaſſionate their diſtreſs; and the diſtreſs of our common oountry. ha 
1 FSuffer not Rome to become a prey to the Volſei, and aur enemies to- 
triumph over our liberty. Go to the camp of. Cerielamas :: Take 
el Jon Volumnia and ber two ſons: Ley that len wife _ 
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Ver of © © her interceſſion to yours: Permit theſe women with their children to 
_ EOITE «s accompany: you; they will alf caſt themſelves at his feet. O Veturia, 
z Bel. J. C. “ conjurg, him to grant peace to his fellow-citizens : Ceaſe, not to beg till 
del ac. you have obtained: 80 good a man can never. withſtand your tears : 
ry-ſeven. © Our only hope is in you. Come then, Veturia; the danger preſſes ; 
- „ you have no time for deliberation; the enterprize is worthy of your 
3 Fe virtue; the Gods will crown it with, fucceſs : Rome ſhall once more 
Conſulip. owe its preſervation to our ſex: You will juſtly acquire to ;yourſelf an, 
immortal fame, and have the pleaſure to make every one of us a ſharer 
J — on off nt ering 
Voieluria, after a ſhort filence, with tears ip her eyes, \anſwered, % Weak. 
indeed is the foundation of your hope, Valeria, when.. you place it in 
| the aid of two miſerable women. We are not wanting in affection to 
1 | << our country, nor need we any remonſtrance or intreaties to excite our 
[| - BY aa | «© Zeal for its prefervation. It is the power only of being ſerviceable. 
that fails us. Ever fince that unfortunate hour, when the People in 
D. Hal. B. their madnefs* ſo. unjuſtly _ baniſhed Coriolanus, his heart has been no 
5. P. 513. 4 Jeſs eſtranged from his family than from his country. Tou will be 
| << 'eonvitced of this fad truth by his own. words to us. at parting. When 
he returned home from the Aſſembly, where he had been. condemned, 
<< he found us in the extremeſt depth of affliction, bewailing the miſeries - 
that were ſure to follow our 'being deprived of ſo. dear. a fon, and ſo. 
excellent a huſpand. (We kad his children, upon our knees.) He kept 
| « hitnſelf-at 4 diſtatice from us , and when be had. a while ſtood filent, - 
„ motionleſs as a rock, his eyes fixed, and without ſhedding. a tear, Tis 
| 5 done, be /ai4. —O mother, and thou Volumnia, the beſt of wives, to 
8 ED | you Marcius is no more; I am baniſhed hence for my affęction to my 
Fs. country, and the ſervices I haye done it, 1 go. this ipſtant, and 1 
c leave for ever a city, where all TT men. are proſcribed, Support 
5 this blow of fortune with the magnanimity that becomes women of 
_ « your high rank and: virtbe, I commend my children to your care. 
«© Educate them in a manner worthy of you, and of the race from which 
<< they come. The Gods grant they may be more fortunate than their 
father, and never, fall Mort, of him in virtue; and may you, in, them 
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find your conſdlation Fatewel. e dos: 
We ſtarted up at the ſound of this word, and with loud cries of la- 
mentation ran to him te receive his laſt embraces. led his. elder ſon, 
by che hand, Valais had the younger in her arms. EH turned his 
& eyes from us, and putting us back with his hand, Mother, ſaid be. 
from this moment you have no ſon; Our country has taken from you 
JJ 
* henceforth à hufband; may'ſt thou, be happy. with, another, more for- 
<< bodste = det children you have loſt Jr father. 
2e faid no more, but inſtantly broke away from us. He departed 
, from Rome without ſettling his domeſtiek affairs, or leaving any orders 
about chem; withour, money, without cen e et f 


» 


Chap. XII, Tie Roman Hin. 2323 
letting us know; to what part of the world he would direct his ſteps, Tear of 
+ Ic is now the, fourth. year:ſince he went away; and he has never en Sv. 
r quired after his family, nor, by letter or meſſenger, given us the leaſt Bee. J. C. 
< agcount of himſelf; ſo that it ſoems as if his mother and his wife dad agg 
s wereithe chief objects of that general hatred which he ſhews to his ty.ſeven. 
& Cauntry.. 314 - ONT $03” IHE TS. 3 O98 v1 A — — 
= What ſacqeſs then can you expettfrom our intreaties to à man ſo nd 3 
« implacable? Can tuo women bend that ſtubborn heart, which even Conſuimip- | 
% AlL the miniſters of religion were not able to ſoften ? And indeed what 
mall. I ſay tochim? What can I reaſenably deſire of him? That he 
e would pardon ungrateful Citizens, who have treated him 'as the vileſt ; - 
& criminal ? That he would take compaſſion upon a furious, unjuſt Po--. | : | 
« pulace which had no regard for his innocence ? And that he would. | 
«. betray_a Nation, which Has ww ors Pang him an Ahlum, but has | 
even preferred_him to her moſt Illu tions Citizens in the comiant} of | 
* 5 armies? With what face can I afk him to abandon fuchigenerous. 
% protectors, and deliver himſelf again into ehe hands of his moſt bitter 
« enemies? Can a Roman mother; and à Roman wife, with decency,. = 
« exact, from a fon and a huſband, compliances which muſt diſhonour- FN 
« him before both Gods and men? Mournful. circumſtance,. in which. 
ye have not power to hate the moſt formidable enemy of ur Coun- 
« try! Leave us therefore to our unhappy. deſtiny; and do not. deſire us. 
to make it mare unhappy by an action that may. caft a blemiſh upon 
4 our. virtue.“ F 4 | [ FR $4250 Wh F 5 
Ihe Ladies made no anſwer but by their tears and. intreaties: Some = Hal. B. 
embraced: her knees; others beſeeched Holumnia to join her prayers to Pe $144 
theirs ; all conjured Heſuria not to refuſr her Country this laſt, alliſtance.. | 
Overcome at length by: their urgent ſolicitations, ſhe promiſed. to do 28 
| they _ deſired... if the Senate agreed te it! Valeria gave advice to the ö 
-onſuls, of what the women had projected. The matter was poopoſed = 
to the Senate, apd was Jong debated. Some feared ſeaſt Coriolanus ſhould. 4 
detain all; thoſe Ladies, WhO were af the beſt families in Rome, and by, = 
that means make the gates be opened to him,” without ſo much asdraw-- —_— 
ing his ſword : Others were even for ſecuring his mother, wife and-chil-,p-5:55- 
dren, as, ſo many [hoſtages that might bring him to a better temper :-Bur, 
e majority approved of: the new deputation, faying, that che Gods, 
who had inſpired Valeria with this pious deſign, would give it ſuccefs; 
and that no treachery was to be apprehended from a man of Gariolanus's. 
character, proud indeed, ſevere and inflexible, but not capable of violat- 
ing the law of Nations. | 53 J bb 
This opinion having prevailed, the very next day all the moſt illuſtrious 
of the, Roman Ladies repaired to Yethria's\tioufe.: There they preſently 
mounted. a number of . chariots; which the Conſuls had ordered to be made 
ready for them, and, without any guard, took the way to the enemy's. 9. 
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Chap. XIII. The Roman Hiiory. 225 
acting inconſiſtently with his Obligations to the Volſci, he might mediate Pb peed 
a peace between the Romans and them.— No, my ſon, I do not aſk of cc xy. 
| << thee to betray a people who have given thee ſo generous a reception, Bef. J. C. 
ce and even confided their arms to thy conduct. Nor do I wiſh that Four len 
ee thou ſhouldſt make a ſeparate peace for thyſelf without the conſent 3 
« of the whole nation. Veturia is incapable of urging her fon to any; 
& baſe action. Grant us only a truce for a year, that in this interval, Wee 


a folid peace may be negotiated, an alliance that ſhall be firm and Conſul lip. 


durable, and equally advantageous to both Nations. You, who are 
e verſed in publick affairs, can have no difficulty to perſuade the Volſci, 
& that a peace upon ſuch fair conditions as they may now. be certain to 
„ obtain, is preferable to a war, the final event of which is ſtill uncertain. 
«© But if, elated by the ſucceſs they have had under your Homes, and 
© imagining that fortune muſt always favour them, they refuſe to liſten to 
% your remonſtrances, what hinders you from publickly reſigning your 
« commiſſion of General? Let all be open: No diſguiſe, no breach of 
<« truſt, no treachery to your new friends: But then, beware, my ſon, 
ec of impiouſly continuing an enemy to thoſe, with whom you have a. yet 
«© more near relation.—Nor let the apprehenſion of appearing ungrate- 
« ful to your benefactors reſtrain you from cemplying with my requeſt. 
% Have not the Volſci been ſufficiently recompenſed by the many Canal 
« and important ſervices you have done them? Liberty was their ſole 
* ambition; you have not only procured them liberty, but have raifed _ 
«© them to ſo high a pitch of proſperity, that they are now conſidering 
„ whether it will be more adviſeable totally to ſuppreſs the Roman 
<<. power, or to live with us upon a foot of equality, the two Nations 
«© under one and the ſame government. Can you imagine, that thus 
«© benefited, : thus exalted by your aid, they will reſent, as an injury, 
* your not ſacrificing to them your own country, your not imbruing 
« your hands in the blood of your fellow Citizens ?—You will tell me, 
% perhaps, that you haze your country. But are you not unreaſonable 
* in ſo doing? When the Romans unjuſtly condemned you to baniſh- 
„ ment, was Rome in its natural ſtate? Was it governed by the laws of 
ce our forefathers? Was not the Republick agitated by a violent ſtorm ? 
Were not the members of it diſtempered ? Not all indeed; for they 
were not all of one mind. It was only the baſer. and more corrup 
part of the Citizens that voted againſt you, and theſe incited by = 
_ <4. pernicious counſels of their Leaders, thoſe enemies to all good men. 
Hut had it been otherwiſe, had all the Citizens unanimouſly combined 
to baniſh you, as a man dangerous to the State on account of his miſ- 
<« chievous politicks, would it be therefore-allowable for you to revenge 
„ yourſelf in this manner? Many others, whole intentiot;s, in the ad- 
0 miniſtration of publick affairs, were no leſs uptight than yours, have 
e been as unjuſtly and hardly treated às you; (you will find few good 
„ Magiſtrates whoſe ſhining merit has not excited envy 3) and yet thoſe 
< worthy men ſuffered their diſgraces with temper, eon "them as 
Vol 1. Gg IS” *in 
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ab |. De Raman Hiftory. Bock II. 
85 zn the number, pf thoſe evils. tovhich by the condition of humanity, 
5 7 + dee er ene za -removing into foreign countries, 
65 — thither mofreſentchent, no mdlice againſt their Own. Who was 
v7 4 er more ipjuribuſly treated thun Targumias Collatines ? When with 
War {an honalt, zcslt and with all- his power, he bad affifted in delfrering 
r Name Rae Mam che tyranny f. hd Targus, he ws Pimbelf baniſhes 
Fury +. ghgnces; ;upon-acfalſe-accuſatiois of ipidciings 'to re-eſtabliſh that tyranny. 
Feier e e D Lavinum, ant — — the! remainder ef his days in 
FOR It9sowithoutevet atterhptihg — en Agr, yes this © cond give credit 
d e penal e 4 B gt 
i yo wilb haue at Leu ſe'that ey Silk who ſuf- 
fag, bet ifrom-fiitnds:Br wnciivies, his countrymen or ftran- 
aer, Shasta right ntorrrven — . who- Sy their "unjuſt 
<  plageiof qc ptovoked your ange Effie >puntſh- 
< ed them 7 Qur Sherk run e de Kral, ddr arms; 
de cives af our „ fgrdrck aadtplundered: che We lands! Pillaged 
« and did mater Nan tſeif invited, terrified. wich e ee 
209  famines.ang.ofcthearhales variecy of mileries incident to — hep 
Hege you b&Itgithatcatl this Has not been . = thy 
yengaanem?: Mlalvicdul, (6 thy firſt une 
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« riqus, Plehvians, , My fad forebodings of the event have been but too Rr 
 & well verified... Coaſidar the mretched life have endured, if it may be © 

+ called life, the: time that: —— ſince I was deprived of chee. O Ber. J C. 

++. Marcius. refuſe me not the anly requeſt i ever made chee; 1 will never Four . 

40 importune thee with any other Ceaſel thy immoderate anger, be re- ty. Wen. 


c conciled to thy country, is alt 1 afle; ; grant me but''this and we 


6 ſhall, bath be happx be „me thoſe tempeſtuous paflions:which Twenty- 
+ now. agitate thy ou, and! fem al the tormengs 08 (elf-reprouch; \chy Gb 


% days will l. ſmoathly om ing thedwees ſeenpodf conſcious? virtue: 
60 2 for me, if 1 cartg⸗ — — the hopes of an 
40 abprnaching peace, an aſſunante of thy: being reconciled to thy coun 
try, wich what ;tzanſports. ak joy hall hernectived! Iriiwhiatthenour, 
6. in what delightful repoſe;; ſhalb by — — ndet of my life! What 
imm 0 tal. glary. ſhall 1 Ihave:; Mt GN vdo if be true, cht there 
«< are different places: los Out fouls; — Ill Ye mne e 
te of deſcending to thoſe ſulxerrarieo bs and civerns* Where che 
« wicked pews confmed. Nay, ell Elyſiatt fields that delictous abodo 
te allotted for the virtuous, wilb not be therplacepfaniyhabltufion,: Pur 
y: the pure and; ſublime region of: the air, ijrkictizis Lad: ter Re fg 
«hb "he chillen os the Gods. My. ſaukdhalD there publithh ke Pf 
th thy piety; and. affectian tome, and(mover:ocaſed ie 
mperce of all: t Merit 1 1 a; A 


9 ge thee a full ceco 
Hut I gie wyfelf vp too much to:sticfecpleaſing e | 


b. become, of me, i£thou'renotinueltranplarable? Delt che“ 
«« that, covered with: the ſhame: af: a,:oonteniy Genial r v 
Hotillethy arms hae decided our vdodmr 2! — 5 yp 
dae When I ſhall. ſee my ſonocithen flod fin cd um country 
meg, or trophies un the tuĩius of char Ci Pfr was'Bbtn 4 
<.;Ng,;Mercns, Be aſſured, that if Icannot:imove' 2 
46 Will here 1 to iar life in thy 1 eee 
to ng over the hoc / of heri h. bore there d if 
. 
1 * country, ita 
i BS ee the ſame calami calamity, or avid id 952 * 5 Sap 
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ing z and when, the bad ceaſed, he torn coined in à deep 
ger, hatred;.. and deſire ofae te revenge, halanted bert e 


paſbons which the ſight and diſcourſe uf his mother hatilawakerict in his 


breaſt. She; perceiving: his irreſolution, Wan n 


thus re- 
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25 Why daſt: thou not * ma, my ſon x Is chere ia: ſuch à great- Plut. g. 
4 Hint: mind. in giving q to reſentmemt? tt thou afhatmed to grant 3 · 


any thing to a mother whe thun intrente thee;] thiss Huriblet herfelf ro 

N than. 1 „it be ſo, to hat n longer endure & wretched 
< life? As die uti. theſe laſt rr 
"threw 
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8 proſtfate at his feet; his wife and children did the ſame ; 
aneh fr the eder wetten; with) unite voices "of delefcl decent, Tegel 
1 el and Impl. n veb eib gh. Hf OO bed rn: 21d 
Tan aun, "The Vohtien aflikers, not able unmoved to behold this Foote; turned 
Den 2 1 Des: But Corialanus, altnoſt 'befide himſelf to ſee Veturia at 
rely erled but 1 nber, wha is it you do? And, ten- 
F ee tig het — rd de added, im alow voice, Rane 
n „d, e bur */e N. 18113% D6 ld 9 3000 in 8 VIH RB IE 
B. Hal. B, And how. fate Mectter and Its Wife aſide to a eeats conte 
Fit. 5. it Was agreed 'berween then chat ke ſhould" immediately retire with his 
2, army but of ine Nen, Gbr {\thartvothing ſuovld be done by che Se. 
D-HabB: nate or Feeple im faber ef His ferürn ae 'Rume eil a peace! an concluded; 
p. S. re the ci to-reaſo dnable terms 
of de HHG ENO ; HHH thut p iH exe rhe Pant fuece mate then! ebſtinate, 
e ſhould then lay down the command of — armies, HH u pro 
bly bea means to bran Wem 18 4 better tempe. After this the wo - 
5 — their dea f „N he turnecꝭ his thoughts wholly: ro obtain 
pete. For his contre 9513 #1 30 4 100 5 1825020 
. c Ae ae dee Of che Lade ſucteg, bee hey Gould! 
| 5 ou 


ve; Raid ctoidsof people came « out ati net tem 
n dice, allowing them to chuſe their dW) IH 
— 5 „s Pfeſenciy puffeck With ehe: untmimoùs vonſent of both orders” 
D. Hal. B. TRE Exdies)" lien'they had Eoruhatii together, agreed to aſk nothing but 
8. 5. 525. perhimbon — — ExPRNte,) in the place Where they Had 
overcome the obſtinacy of Coriolanus A Temple to Num Fortin.” The 
Denläte MhIyeappauded their rdilinereſtee> noblhels of "ſpirit, but Would 
not e eme pup ether for the Temple or the Status that was to be 
2 in 2 [hee Were erectéd ak che. pubHeck' charge; and Vftrid, 
who Hächteumefles f forrunate a depuration, Was the firit Prieftes of this R 
ſahKGarys® dude dung ande And W * Vi ee een e ee hn Nen 
p- 526. Early the next morning after e s conference SR hi Aber 
he broke up his camp, and peaceably marched his army home wards. 
Norbedyihad the boldnels 0 conttadict his orders, f many zwere | 
— 3 rh bis _ * others exc ai 85 
me A 115900 Ok h 15 e Hat e go 3 
: 5 19 Mm e 1 1 0 91 ei, he made 
a B 180 5 15 1 e ad fallen ta his — 2 ons 


5 ande — myo ONT 2 is Aiveralicy' mere 
3”) 
wept en os tne; hene bar ey tate” Ris unt polo g. wht b . ORs. 
BI... gizaleb 2 1% 514 Et 101. 2% 1526943 28 id nvgu Tool low bi wok 
2 527. But ' Tullus, who WM 5 jealous of the aliens and credit which 
— p. higortedl Rach gaiged with The ſoldiery, no fboner ſaw him returned. 

6 Antium, than he laid HDI Uf che fair occaflon Which that® fetürn afford 2 
to work his deſtruction; accuſing him, in a full aſſembly of the Citizens, 
of having baſely betrayed the Volſei; and commanding him to- deliver up 
his 27 hm and give an account of his conduct 1 in the war. : 

2 | Corta- 


1 welt. WW merten T 


15 15 
Chap. XIII. De Roman Hiftory. 229 nM 
Geriolayus;,did-notirefuſea trial, but inſiſted upon, being tried. hy, the. Year of. 1 
General Council of Abe Nation oand engt by; he, EY 49) Hh ROME; » BY 
whom his enemy had too many dependants devoted, to þ His will. This Bef. J. C. Kio!” 
conteſt; was à While obſtinately carried on, till at length the Polen len, Four lag bY” 
impatient to compaß his deſign, and, baying, ſuborned ſome Ane - * 
ſent, a ſummons to the Reman to appear in judgment eee day t — 2 3 
clear himſelf of, treaſon . On the & ae h. ullus eee n IF 5 bf 
bunal, and, having firſt charged his adverlary l crupes ngainſt Conſy ae. ' 26 
the, State, Jexhorted the peopletito Sus okay the accuſed, die bl 
not: inſtantly abdicate his ee Id have anſwered to the bs” 
charge, and many af che. aflepably.; e co hear-him candidly; * ©. 1 
but when; he hegan.t9 ſpeak, hie voice Was immediately droyned by, cla · penn R. 488 
mours from-Twlys's eto and\thg;rmaſt-gudacious H them Srying ont, 525 * Ry 
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3 
AY 
him do death. 2»; 3 11997 to bnamtmo H nwob vs! gd bg 7 
e the end of. ibis great many according. 0 Ding and Pla Phat. 4F 
tarch,, who, Manie denen ig Telling us hat abs! nation. of the Veli in 1 
general were not pleaſed with the murder @f-the here,. bus much. rt 13 
ted the Joſs. of him, and. after a pompœus ,, e f ſtatelꝝ tomb | 47 
to his mmer: 1: Picuſſus adds, cha whe -N — both men P. Hal. By? | 1 


and, Women, on the felt news, f his deaths age cee ne e *. 
but Plufarch will have it, thati:the.mes did ngch ing chat orpreſſzd either 
en fg. bis memoty, or reſentment. againſt him, -yetdyffered; che wa-. 
at their own tes zue, 0 er no rging- den mens, il adangeſt 
morning allowed by Laws OHV et to vosnifido oni eO 
lays nothing — naps Hane, for B. 6.4 
heir Suntryman. He ſeems-targive-ne gredit co of; thermur-. 
— yt rather to believe che report of NRaliu (hon he 2 0 By ende. | 
maſt ancient of, the T.atine- ha oy nag 0 Corielanus linced-long,., and. in hi : 
laſt years was ſrequenth heard to ſay, That exile, always grievous, welch. 
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ſatis liguet. And this makes it 


The: Roman Hiſtory, Book II. 


valerent Patres Tributis Comitiis, .quam Curiatis, quibus antea Tribuni creabantur, haud 
the harder for him to reconcile Res major victoria 
quam. uſu,. with Haud parva res. But M. Crevier, to increaſe the difficulty, has 
taken into conſideration not only what Livy intimates, but what Dionyſius tells us 
of the difference'between-Comitia Curiata and Comitia Tributa, The Senators were 


excluded the Comitia Tributa, according to Livy.: and, according to Dionyſius 


{when he ſpeaks of Vor ERo's Bill) no previous Senatus Conſultum, nor Sacrifices, 
nor 8 (of which the Patricians had the ſole management) were neceſſary to 
the holding theſe Comitia, and to the making valid what was determined there; 
All which were neceſſary in the other. „ e 
Hand parva res.] Hæc non facile conciliari poſſe videntur cum iis que infra de 
hac eadem re habet Livius in fine c. 60. ubi plus dignitatis Comitiis per hang actio- 
nem detraftum ait, quam virium aut Plebi additum, aut ademptum Patribus. Nec vero 
mediocriter imminuta videtur bac lege Patrum Potentia.- Primo enim Patres ex 
Comitiis Tributis ſubmoyebantur, quod docet noſter in-i}lo.c. 60. loco quem jam 
attulimus, Inde eſt, quod Gomitia hæc babebantur Plebis propria, & leges in iis 
latæ Plebiſcita nuncupabantur. 29. Dionyſius hac ipſa de lege agens I. Ix. docet 
iifdem Comitiis neceflarium non fuifle ut Senatus auctor fieret. 39. Nihil in ws 
opus fuĩſſe ſacris aut auſpjciis quorum arbitri Patres erant.  Crev. Liv. p. 146. 

Now, ſuppoſing that theſe were, from e the diſtinguiſhing privi- 
teges of the Comitia Tributa, and that Livx had theſe in his mind, it wil not be 


- difficult to ſee, Why he calls Polero's Bill haud parva res, and res Jus molimine gravis. 


p. Hal. L. 25 Why güte bas n x) ie de dat Iron. Et quicquid aliud apud PoPULUM agi deri. 
ix. p. 600. gue oporteret.] An addition, ſays. the Hiſtorian, which imported nothing gef 


2 14 
r 


P. 605. | 


authority, of Comitia Tributa, (a new ſort of general Aﬀem 


£8 NEW FOLx DL, Gene emblies of the People, from 
which the SENATORS were to be, in all ſenſes, excluded) was doubtleſs a matter 


For the very introduction-{under any pretence Sha AER, BY au and undiſputed 


of great moment; tho the mere transferring the elections of the Tyibanes from the 


Curie to the Tribes was not ſo. This latter oven be res, major viczoria quam au 
Dionyſus tells us, that Vor kn, in his ſecon | Tribuneſhip, before the bill was 
alſed, added to it theſe clauſes, That the Ediles ſhould be elected in Comitia by 

ribes, and that. theſe ASSEMBLIES Hud have pow:r: of | concluding all matters, the 
cognizance and determination of which belonged to the PEOPLE. [Taman Ae, 500 in. 


than an abrogation of the power of the Senate, and a transfer of it to the Peogliy.... 
The very learned author of a late work, intitled, ELEMENTS or TEA 

LAw, p. 203 peaks, as if he thought, that the clauſe Quicguid aliud, & 

paſſed with | a Le | 

this: he ſeems rather, in the cloſe of his ſtory, to conſine the matter of the LA 

to the Election of Tribunes and Æadiles in Comitia Tributa. And, had he expreſsly 


ſaid, that the Bill was paſſed with that clauſe, yet the thing would be * 


incredible; becauſe, in that caſe, the electing of Conſuls, and of all the Curule 
 Magiftrates ; and the determination of all matters . by the Comitia Can 
turiata would have been transferred to the Comitia 


ributa; Which no- body has 
ever imagine. o a WR os TOR 
But to return to Livy's words, ANNUM INSIGNEM MAXIME COMITIA TRI-. 
BUTA EFFICIUNT, I ſhall Jeave it to the readers conſideration, whether, as the | 
Hiſtorian never mentions Comitia Tributa, till he comes to the year when VoLtRo 


preferred his Bill, thoſe words do not import, that the uſe of Comitia Tributa was firſt 


introduced into the Republick in that year. If the leading men of the Plebeians had. 


formed the Faces of bringing Comitia by Tribes into uſe, for various ſorts 6f buſi- 


nefs, they could not have thought of a more eaſy and natural way of introducing 
ſuch Comztia, than by demanding them at firſt,” only for the electing of Tribunes ; 
nothing having a greater appearance of reaſon, than that thg Pfebeians ſhould be 

5 WE. 2] 3 | quite 


. ſ Ss + pk 4 r "BD 
he reſt of the Bill into a Lau. But Dionyſus does not expre(l yp 
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quite free in the choice of their own proper advocates and protectors. And this I 
take to have been the real fact: OP 
CouirIA TRIZU rA were introduced, under that pretence, by the Tribune 
VoLERo, to revenge himſelf amply on the Patricians for the affront he had received 
from them; and not twenty years before, by the Tribune Sicinnius, for the trial 
of CORIOLANUs, as Dionyſius reports. | . | 


III. The many improbabilities and inconſiſtencies, and the long elaborate ſpeeches in 
Dronvys1vs's account of the firſt introduction of Comitia by Tribes, furniſh ground 
to ſuſpect, that his pfincipal aim in that account was to get an opportunity of dil- - 
playing his own talent of oratory, and not to inſtruct his readers by a true relation 
of facts. Whoever peruſes attentively what he has written of the diſpute between 
the SENATE and the TRIBUNEs, concerning CoRloL AN us, will, I think, obſerve, 
that there were three points in queſtion. : „ 
1. WHETHER an Aſſembly of the People could legally take cognizance of a crimi- 
nal accuſation, brought againſt a' Senator, or any Patrician ? | 1 
CoxloLANus at firſt declares, that he is accountable to the ConsuLs only, and D. Hal. L. 
that he will in no inſtance, in nothing, [rin 2; zpzypats;] ſubmit himſelf to the vii. p. 443- 
judgment of the People. Yet, when he finds that the majority of the Senate are 
of a different opinion, he conſents to be tried by the People; provided he be accu- p. 463. 
ſed of nothing but the greateſt of all crimes, aiming at the TyRAanny. Nay, in 
the end, he conſents (according to Dionyſius) to be. tried on this article in an p. 467. 
Aſſembly of the People, where the Tribunes, whom he had juſt before reviled and in- 
| | ſulted, are to be Lords Preſident ; [and where the Conſuls and Senators (according 
to ſome learned writers) could not be preſent.] | 7 „ 
Arrius CLAUDIUS pretends, that the SENATE is the only court where a Patri- p. 453, & 
cian can legally be brought into judgment: and, to ſupport this opinion, he is fur- ſea · | 
niſhed by the hiſtorian with the moſt ſenſeleſs arguments that can-be.imagined. - 
Tux ConsvLs, and Valerius, and the majority of the Senate, have. more reaſon p. 460, & 
and temper. They do not deny, that a Patrician may be brought into judgment be ;- ſea · 
fore the People: they only inſiſt on the neceſſity of a ——— the Senate, 
authorizing the Aſſembiy of the People to try and judge the accuſed. 2 325 


2. THis therefore was the ſecond Point, Mberber, granting the people t6 have the 


prerogative of judging Patricians, they could legally: exerciſe it in any particular cauſe 
without ee SENATUs CONSULTUM, authorizing them to hear and judge that 
Cauſe. The Conſuls ſay, ne: the Tribunes ſay, yes; founding their claim on the 
VALERIAN. Law. for appeals ta the People, in caſe of oppreſſion by tbe Nobles; which 
law would be rendered vain if the oppreſſors had the power of hindering, by the 
refuſal of a Senatus Conſultum, the complaint from being brought by: appeal be- 
fore the People. ST SJER n Pa 8 4 1 l 8 4 4 157 8 2 k 

Nevertheleſs, the Tribunes do at length, with regard to the particular cauſe of 
CorioLANUs, conſent to aſt a Senatus Confultum, authorizing the People to try him. 
3. Tas third point in queſtion was, concerning the Form of the Aſſembly, in 
which. the accuſed ſhould be tried. But it is to be remarked, that (according ta 
our hiſtorian) this queſtion does not come into diſpute, till the very — 
9 are aſſembled to hear the c aue. ö 
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Conſuls and Patricians, perceiving the purpoſe of the Tribunes to have - -, 
the people vote by Trihes, maten rt. Fa, it, and make a mighty clamour. 
They urge the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the Funes voting by Centarist, on all affairs, 
referred to them by the Senate. Nevertheleſs, after ſome: time ſpent in alterca- 
tion, they yield che point to che Tribunes; a point of greater moment than any 
they had before diſputed. | CCC ein 


Vor. I. | I 5 Tus 


234 


Taylor's 
Elem. of 


p. 198. 


The Antag Hi ory. Book II. 


TE unlikelihood "wa theſe facts (not, to ſay the falſity of the relation) would 
have appeared in a ſtronger light, if our diligent and accurate Hiſtorian had, on 
occaſion of this his . 

uiſhing privileges and properties of theſe, Aſemblies. But, inſtead of inſtructing us 
ully in thoſe Points, he gives us 0 of the Comitia by Centuries, which he 
had already given in his th Book; and of the Comitia Tributa ſays nothing but, 

1. THAT in theſe, Aſſemblies the vote of a poor man was equal in value to 
the vote of a rich man. And, 


Ro THAT all 1 6 Crop he had Ang {For this i is intimated i in the er. be 


ed Introduction of Comitia Tributa, declared the diſtin- | 


N05 the Mo, b etz Ms in no 5 710 ang the Conitia Tributa from the | 


Camitiq Curiata. Lbs eudpye ag „ 11131 5 
And the e ot/w by true. 


Inde d. the le page Writer juſt now d 88 Nells of a Tanvar 8 d 
= x he Þ People to the Coma TrIBUTA, adds, i in a parentheſis, (where the 


Civ. W er all might be preſe nt and vote, if they 0 plegfed; But could not be cimpolled, nor 


| . Pairicians, were Nene exclud-- 
ed from the, 722 150 Ho 1 95 1 the election n of T Tate 7 Manutius, as 
to this Paints 5 10 50 Ly, in hig comment on the 7 words from 
Livy, L. I. 8517. tres ph ppc populus regem jufhflet, id ſie ratum: 


Were t 10 MONED-).. And it is expreſly. 
Hat the fre papal "Pt ee to the Councili called by the Tribunes. 
um 


erted by Lælius (apud A. Gell. xv. 


. 1 non univer partem aliquam adeſſe jubet, non Comitia ſed 
oncilium gdicere deb s rn autem Neque .ADVOCANT Patricio, nsque ad- 


eos referre ulla de. 55 x ita ng Leges Leges guidem p Tur. ſed Plebiſcita appellan- 
4 


tur, qu 1 han 1 accepta ſunt. 
ever = was) 10 f. not ſay, tba. 


And it w 
vendis} 8 765 77 from 47 955 


. Pas this Hg * (who-: 
e Patricians might be preſent and vgte if they pleaſed; 
jo, adore 2k 12 (erin EX wilting 2 


eſſet, ſi patres a+ erent: hodieque: in ap us magiſtratibuſque. rogandis 


uſurpatur idem jus, vi ademptà. Priuſquam 8 us ſuffragium ineat, in incertum 


Comitiorum event Patres Cores. unt. 


On this paſſage: 3 1 I.) worte cus: Rope Cimitiis dur Plebeius- | 


| e habebat, Arbors dicebantur, Ted ii 1 Patricia, 5 Cen- 
turiatis & Cradle, 7 fRebant Q e Pk etedi bils* eſt oritate 
patrum Comitia Trihuta 29 8 e ae 8 1 5 716. Livius ? 
docet) 525 en a 780 305 rat 


I. 1 T. 2 
& 4+ 


An rear. 3 0 ribuni- 
Plebis) LxUE 80MM itur firnilius eſt, non de omnibus Comitiis, 
» anc VR nar e W BYS "Aol . PATRInSTICESAT, Liyium 


iſſe. "# i '& OE Jes 
Ce hers Wan Alerts Air bfi Ali; 3646 the Sach Bl ge 
1 the Aſſemblies 8 the dune were cnbſen; But,, y ethe v 
adeſſẽ Patriciis licebat, intimates, that there were Cimitia quibus adefſe Patriciis non 
licebat, and that all the Patricians were excluded from the Aſſembſies held oy the 
Plebeian Magiſtrates, i. e. by the Tribunes-and. hee. : u ee ug : 


crock ths 3 is [> ergo to the Definitions given of Pl; ö Plir i in the 


23-6604 7s 11459 92 NE) 2 29991029 © aan 


— ra eſt, quod Plebs} -Plcbeio- magiſtratu "interrogunts" (vetutl Tri- 


bun) chnſtiruebat Prins autem a Forbzeſes dffett quo Ipeeies à genere: nam f 
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But to return to Dianyſiun. Though he gives us little inſtruction concerning 1 
the Comitia Tributa, when he firſt ſpeaks of them; yet when we come to VoLERO5S q 
Law for chuſing the Tribunes in thoſe Aﬀemblies, he mentions two or three parti- 
culars in which Comitia Tributa differed from Comitia Curiata. A previous Senatus 
Confultum was requiſite, before the latter could enter upon buſineſs; and, when 
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they had done, their determinations could not be ratified, till, after due enquiry, | * 
it was found that neither the Gods, nor the Birds had any thing to object. But X38 
in the Comitia Tributa, no Decree of the Senate, no Sacrifices, no approving Birds, 
were neceſlary ; and all buſineſs was diſpatched in one dag. 
Legem promulgavit [Volero] de Electione Tribunorum, eam quidem ex Curia- 
tis, quæ eo nomine a Romanis appellantur, in Comitia Tributa mutans. Quodnam 
autem fit horum Comitiorum diſcrimen, ego declarabo. Curiata Comitia oporte- 
bat, præcedente S. Cto, & ſuffragiis a Plebe curiatim latis, atque poſt hoc utrum- 
que f nis divinis avibuſque non adverſantibus, tune demum rataeſſe: Tyibuta vero 
Comitia ſine S. Cto, atque fine ſacrificiis, nulliſque avibus addicentibus, Ind die 4 
Tribulibus peragi. D. Hal. Lib. ix. p. 598. D. Tayl. Tran. 
It is tobe remarked, that Diony/ius, on the preſent occaſion, omits mentionin 
not only what Livy intimates — the Excluſion of the e the Contra 
 TrIBUTA,—but ſeveral properties of thoſe Comitia, which the Learned have enu- 
merated, and which oF they really belonged to thoſe Aſſemblięs, from the time of 
their firſt 3 o diligent and accurate an Hiſtoria ought not to have paſſed 
Oper in fi ende. e 2 5 AN wo ph 31 e (FR ants 10 lo 213 
Perhaps it will be agreeable to the reader, if J here inſert ſome Extracts, from 
the Haluable Work bree DS Roman Lomitia, and che diffe- 
rence between LEX and PrEETsc irn. For though” the matters ate; moſt of 
them, treated' in the foregoing ſheets,” and partichfatly in a long Extract, from 
Mr. KrnNxr's Roman Antiquities, Which is given in B. 1. chap. vii. yet che re- 
Aer will, by a repetition, here, of ſuch patticulats as T ſhall'have occaſion for, in 
what I have further to ſay on the preſent Queſtion, | 
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Terk, ſome excellent hints and obſeryations' not mentioned any where before in 
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4 ©, Bxg73 account of the ſeverxl forts, of Roman Law will give us 
vier of the Roman confti | Yun 
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| a competent Dr . Tay- 
* ; 2 as TY BEST»! add EH ee 3 
.* Lex is,.. god Populus Romanus, ſenaterio magiftratu inierrogantey conffituit ; ofthe Civil 
wi. PL iner e fin 21.9 et r S (e, - 
2 2 eſſential diff ede e RY 
© | , x. The cnaQing Parties; FoPVLVs on theone, band, and PLEBS 
38 2. The Le iſlator, or per W Propgftys 3.2, mber of the Senate in that in- 
c ſtance, and a Tribune in this. And, kn „ 
0 Ache 0 on 61 f e the gyttrence of the Comitias pt Aim in 
ah Bl : FA 41 U LE Arn ele in their of er. J ide, idem, en m. 
„ ein nao ene dd Doty.) 219% 01991 fat „ eth! e eres 
e . brig rod 
4 Poul us RoMAN U- E IEBS....f and abou | = 
1 24 bas eur dad to . a ard Bak 
« The people of Rome, taken colleQively, was called Popurus. From which p. 179. 
1 PEIs differed, oas Jpecies 4 (Fades s uſtiniany rather as, Pars a toto. N 
„ Lyary Reman was. by; birth either a. Hatrician or a: Plobeias The former, are 
4 gengrally ſuppoſed to deſcend from-the better claſa of. cine at the firſt, eſta- 
* bliſhment of. the conſtitution the ſong and lineage of thoſe whom Romulus 
4 called to his Council, and whom he named Patres, either ab tate, or ab aucto- 
ä F 6 ritate, 
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& rit te, The deſcendents 'of ithereſt; the: Plebeii, were ſor ſome: time—excluded 
<< from all konours.—They Ezine by degrees to ſhare in moſt parts of the aUmini- | 
e ſtration, hut ſtill continued & different claſs of people, with different rights and 
'« dliſtinction of charaQer. : Sb, chat theibeſt-way of conceiving this diviſion would 
I» be, to confider the Patricians and Plebrians as two factions in the ſtate, blended 

. inqecd vety ard in regard to honours, rank and condition, but ſtill ſepa- 
„rated by deſcent and family intereſts, For inſtance: the diſtriĩbution of the. Ro- 
ae An. Senators Equites & Plebem, was not a diſtribution of ſpecies, or ſort, 
but rank, order or degree. It was a verſe of Auſonius, I think, 

2 Martia Roma triplex, Equitatu, Plebe, Senat. 2 
"6 whete Plibelanr are not ſuch as lately were:oppoſed to Patricians. (for the Equites 
„ were Putricſans or Plebetans indifferently, and fo were the Senators) but thoſe, 
« whoſe wad: or eſtate was below, the the Cenſus, Hopes for b "ES 


Hor. 3. 153 3017 26% 70 Haute is er mill, ia dent, ; 539 90 
Epiſt. 2. 10 nie . 9 ex) : 8 i | 
38. 0e Braga wie the Rithadts webe Aivided il into Mobile . News) ibis i. E 6 a 
cc diftinRion of f rank; not nativity, and affects not the diſtinction of. Patrieians and 
ee ' Plebzions. Mobiler were ſuch hoſe anceſtors had borne particular offices, whe- 
| wh ret ep et Patrieiuns or” Plebeians... | 80 that many Weben __ Nabil, 
TTY 3 | LH aus notifo.ublac :: 2 
p- 180. 4 Ir it be 9 whether this JiſtinQion of Populus add Plus be. ubiformiy 
c bY anfwer, that i neither iu tkis nor ãn any, other inſtanc were — 
2 How U v lte te unge as nut to depart from ſome ſettled rules f 
e n tis. Thus 22 (properly the woe ae of: Roms univei ly) 
0 , In the fbllowin nel Inſtancę, oppoſed to N 12155 itſelf? 
Lic. x. EFIDUSY (MPT 1 TER: PON © MAX. SENAT R. 8. D. 
Eat i 1 00 Populus ſometimes ſtands for Plabs, a8 di inguiſned 
: js evo if ne the Roman peo Eee 5 e ee 
or. 2. ny 01 Rant j\ Prinivret Popu rape dere mque j 1 
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i „ Mm 1 55 Jömees among che Romany" were pretty numerous, be it remem- 
ot Bead, i bitte of che . Mujeres, or che _ iſtrates of ahigh- 
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Book. I. 


De Roman Hiſtory. 


„, ConfrA CENTURIAT A. 
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237 


* Under the former diſtribution, the vote of the — man Was as effective | 


4 as that of the beſt. Servius the ſixth king deſirous to throw the balance into 
«© the ſcale of the more valuable part of; the people, cajoled the lower ſort, by 
166 telling chem, chat; toeaſe their — — taxed; 
e publick m̃ the fame-proportion with-theirich,: he Jefired: them to bring in a true 


to the exigendies of the 


* ſtate of their condition, family, age, So upon oath, Having got this. Know- 
edge of his ſubjects, he diſtributes them afreſn according to their ſubſtance and 


LY 


<< condition. Ran Rr: them therefore into ſix clalles; which conied« of :193 
„ Centuries: 


„ Claſst; Gonfiſted vn b Senate, . and men, diſtinguiſhed by 


166 theirdeorthandcrithes: In thisclaſswere:88; Centunes.of horſe, Lang bo Cen- 


_ 66:turies-of Foot; ia all 98. -- 2 ig no 5 


* * 


of Curis, and of Centurie- a 
+1 :*Pho-thres/Toibes, cintonwhich:Lobſeroed Repair, had; 4inidedche. "original 


In both Aſſemblies, phether Cariata or Cemturiata, the queſtion: — not car- p · 188. : 
„ ried by a m 
£66) '{Whatever was voted by à majority of the Curie, Wap referxed to the SENATE. * 

* "0; n 0ak $3 


of :ſingle voices, but by. a majority of Curie or Centuries. 


Saule WA qrdrmay; raw inch Baa ict... D. Hal. 11. 14. 


(This Sanute was oompoſed of a few, and thoſe of the better forte The 


*. Comitia was the populau Aſſumbly of all the Nemas citizens uniyerſally .) 


< I deſcend from generals and come to canfider minuteiꝶ tho matter, of iTriber, x 
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people: of Rosie, were either ſuch ag-came with him from 4 ba: Ta- 


— — fork: as damein, — — al che Sabines: r, laſtly, cer, 
po rp that multitude thatiflockebior feorm-all/quarterss1ny s invi- 
* tation? N 1G PI 1280 
ee Rl bbs divifienof the: Tamms into Fries ade as iD Lhe Al chem (for 
cc jt regarded the original, the ſtock, the deſcent. of the eee . t pre- 
4 vuil long : there enſued: under Serin anothet, which Wa A Local Diſtri ution, 


„% Efquilina, Collina, Palatina ; 
the race they ſprang from antivinlys hut the 


ions, Which he called Tribes alſo: Suburana, 


s the city into four Vards, or 
and denominzted his 


Veinha bite 


, And 5 
And 


and which the ſame author accordingly calls Teri. He divided, for inſtance, 
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A this was alſo a more equal diviſion. Fos the; ane beſides being, e more | 


3.45% 
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numerous, We 
„ the other were not. 15 
The diviſion of bo Ronan into F 75 and 


+ 5 04 (ergo) and alſo ri 5 ſacrifi 


„By what we can we at ſtance, > 


increaſing. by, a c of adxengitiohs, people; which - 
ed nd. wog 7 ER) 


« nian breite n e or. Tribeg, which: 
diſtinct Fraternities, - call ed by. them @PATPIAI. 


66: ele the one a civil and political: one, namely : whereas the other of 
64) partakes, more N nature, as there was a bee 105 of 
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dz of local ik ſe Ion 7 th 
Wards of a eity in a local — eration: the: latter a ſeparation into. pariſhes 
. or, perhaps, companies; or e diſtinct Ja a place : nd jtation, , but 
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8 | De Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 
« accordin ng to their rank, conſequence, and ſubſtance.—I anſwer in general, they 
<6 were ſtill retained, as we ſay, diels cauſe, or for form's ſake, poſſibly, qued in iis 


Hay Agrar, « major eſſet ſacrorum: auttoritas. So CIcRRO. Prima illa comitia ait, centuriata 


* & tributa 2 curiata tantum auſpiciorum cauſd remanſerunt. 

„The concluſions of the Comitia Centüriata were ſtill ratified here in ſhew, 
5 this being the older and more conſtitutional Aſſembly of the two; and it was 
« eaſily conducted, „thirty lictors or publick officers repreſentin the thirty Curie. | 
„% Ant fo Cicero ſeems' to diſtinguiſh between the vers, Camitia Curiata, and thoſe 


Id. ibid. ad ſpeciem atque ad uſurpationem veruflatis per triginta littores auſpicierum cauſa 


& 12, 


c Hůumbr ata... 


lt muſt not be forgot moreover, that in proceſs of time the number of the 

Tribes grew Bs ey four to five and thirty, (the firſt bing called Urbanæ, the 

« additional ones Ru/tice) without a correſpondent enlargement of the Curie. 

* 1 86 that there was wor; Roman who did not belong to ſome Tribe, and ſome 
N but not neceſſarily” to ſome pne of the Curig, — 

a0 Fot ſome time the Tribess, with their Curie, col bdandel 157 W N of 

* 6:2 Roms im one Alaner of diſiripution, and the ſix Claſſes, with their Centuries 

in ahother; wirdout atiy mixture or relation 7. but, as Sigonius gathers from 

Zi; afterwards thefetwo.difiributions were united or blended together. Which 

«i tay” bt tlius cottiptetiended; viz. by conceiving the Roman people diſtributed 


SHE 7 as they” were) into y Tribes, each" Tribe intd fix Claſſes, and every Claſs 


p· 186. 


eto te 1 numbef of Centurfeb. "Every claſs, which before cook in 
e 2z]Fthe people df "Rome, of that lot,” or Aiſtinction, as gu broke into. XXXV 
de "fates accordiy Decreeg'ts 11 of che Tribes. — | 
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— 22 — * P a Law t ſe, Giſt rdte it over x wine; and 
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, 146" ſhewed it hi Os propoſed it, that there might be nothing in it 
* contrary to the form and neceſſ; ru N of ſuch a propolal., 
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. nhabited Rin, or Pelenged Action of the? ine People ace ald o their 
8 — Curiæ; for the learned Writer has juſt 4 rank, conſequence, and ſobſtance, the 
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Book II. De Roman Hiſtory. 

The ſame rule was obſerved in all cauſes. that were heard by the People. 
If. the propoſer was of the Magiſtratus Majores, he commonly laid it before 

« the Senate for their approbation : The Tribunes laid their Plebiſcita before the 


% People, without conſulting the Senate. Be | 
When they were aſſembled, a crier-proclaimed the Law after a clerk, that 
« rend it to hd Pt HH ett op ae OT 3 is 
Then the propdſal was ſupported or oppoſed, either by the.magiſtrates, who | 
e had this right inherent in their office, or by private people, who had firſt ob- 
c tamed this leave from the magiſtrate, ——— 


If any private man ſpoke, it was done before the magiſtrate ſpoke, that the 
latter might have no influence in ſwaying the former. Fim 3! 
„This was called Legem ſuadere or aifjuadere.——— 
© It was now the proper time for the interpoſition of the TRIBUNE, who by 
« his VETo had a power of putting a ſtop to all buſineſs, which was called Legi 
e intercedere. If nothing of this kind interfered, after ſome religious ceremonies, | 
e they proceeded to what was called Sortitio, which was thus: After the eſta- 
60 bliſhment ofabe claſſes and centuries, it prevailed for ſome time, that the cen- 
ce turies of: the firſt claſs, which was a balance for all the reft, were called.to give | 
«« their votes firſt, which frequently determined the whole proceſs.. For, if they 
++ concurred in opinion, it was needleſs to take the ſegſe of the reſt, If there was 
c a, neceffity,' the others were called in their order, ill a majority of the centuries 


239 


P- 190. 


* was obtained. This method after ſorne continuance, was Altered, and the centu- P. 191+ 


«« ries not called out by any pfe-eminence, put ts. A box (urna or fftella) 
c was produced, and the names of the xxxy, Tribes, upon billets or tickets, 
„ thrown in; and, the box being ſhaken, each tribe voted in the order, in which 
ce they were drawn out. And not only the Tribe, but the Century under that 
« Tribe, was determined in the ſame method d. For we have lately (een the cen- 
<< turies thrown- in the Tribes, and involved in that diſtribution. _ The Tribe 
« which was firſt drawn was called the Preroggtive Trih , and the Century in that 
„„ Fribe, the Brerogative Century. And the perten Hel alles, Howpris cauſu, in 


c that century was · called · Primus. — VVV 

« The lots being drawn for: the Tribes and C aturirs, the propoſer of the law” 
< directed every man to repair to his Tribe or Century by theſe: ſolemn words: 
« Sx VOBIS VIDETUR, DISCEDITE QUIRITES,, ., 


+ 
F * 


„The votes were given for ſome time by wo 
4 614, 4. Gabinius carried a queſtion — That every man vote in the election 
ce of officers, not by word of mouth, but by ballot. Two of theſe were given to 
<< eyery voter, the one inſcribed A. i. e. AxTiQuo, the,other U. R. Uri Ro- 


<«.cas. Two years afterwards, L. Calſius Api J. propoſed a law that ſuch p. 15 


<< þallots ſhould be uſed alſo in the courts of Judicature, inſcribed A. i. e. An- 
« $0LV0;, C. CONDEMNO; N. IL, Nov LIQUET,— . EE 
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| -ONDEMS . IN L une vos 11 165 Fer 
„Next to this A. 621, C. Papirius Ga % int! duced-them into the Comitia 
nnn n 


“ for the purpoſe we are now con nee — 
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+ Yores and Diviſores) they {thewateis} were to proceed over an extempore ſtage'of 
< planks, raiſed on purpoſe, and wile, fron thew l nel Poiehs e 
« thirty-five, PLEAS ee e mitia were 77:buta or Centureate, F 


x OY 7 wd Dotſon) they fake billets, [from- He UTE © led alſo iribi- | 


the Way I, 
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Feſtus in 
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.66 colluſion, would. execute theſe offices int 


De Roman Zj/ory.. Book II. 

4% As at one end of the bridge they received their billets from the hands of the 
c Diribitores, fo at the other they returned them to the officers called Ragatores, 
cc who. were placed there with boxes or urns to receivs them. But as both theſe 
* offices lay open to corruption, - they were ſometimes checqued by in ſpectors, 
* Cuftages, placed over them; fometimes File of the firſt IN to ene 


eir own perſon. 


40 The people [the voters] after they had given. their votes were 8 


-66 cloſed behind rails or Cancelli, ſet up for that purpoſe (to prevent is | 


<« the Aſſembly, or any foul play) and. wards yas en ee n their 
« likeneſs to cep-petis, Qurr24.— | 


« After each Tribe (or Century) bad paſſed: by Pi W or votes of that 
4% Tribe (or Century) which had been marked-with dots or points, were caſt e = 
Hence in Horace :—Onme qulit nee, — — 

40 The power of bis ober [the Tribune of the Dominderk confited i in two 
« things, in prali lende and in view cw In virtue of the former, he had a place in 
«© the Senate, but · no vote, and by his ſingle negative, or Few, de drag fingle Pets 


of any one of the; number, ——_— were ſtopt. 


« In virtue of: the other, vix. R be had a right to Faminot the people 
4 to the Camitia Tributa (where the-Patricians: alſo might be preſent and vote, if 
they pleaied, but could not be compelled, nor were 1 ſummoned) and there 
8 \ projſe a guettion, v 8 15 it ee inte Law was therefore called Plobiſ- 
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Bock II. e Roman. Hiftory. 


A. U g. 105 Lax Hon rrneia. Hirtenſa Dias; breiſſo in Janieulum. 
00 [ Epit. Liv. lib. xi.] The Patricians had attempted to fruſtrate the Ler Horatia. 
&© And now the people were paciſied with the ratification of it, by the Lex Hortenfia. 
TFribuni neque advecant Patricios, neque. ad cos referre- ulla de re poſſunt : ita ne 
60 _— quidem'pripric, ſed Plebiſcita: appellantur, que Tribunis PI; 999 aecepta 
" Qy1BUs. ROGATIONSBUS ANTE PARTICIH NON-TENEBANTUR,- DONEC 
2 8 DicrArox zAu LEGEM rorrr, at c 7588 ern Plebes Aa- 
& tuiſſet omnes Quirites tenerentur, Sell. xu. 27. 5 
&« 9. Horten ſius Dictator, cum Plebs ſecefſifſet in Faid, 5 in Efeutet tulit, 
« be tod ea juſſiſſet, omnes Quirites teneret, Plin. xvi. 10. - 
© This hiſtory is, in ſome parts of it, controverted by ather-wrnters: | 
Thus Plebiſcita became SOS? 


| p. 200. 
. » HL "MES ; 8 1 

« To cloſe with the. EXE Coon Tt, ö 
„ CourrrA Pina: ene ente! A 


cc We have ſeen the diſtinction between the Comitia 8 and the Comit; 1a Cen- 

ce turiata of the Romans:—it is proper to conſider the third fort, the Coma Tributa. 
* ” TH account given of each of theſe by a writer in A.-Gellius ftands thus: 
am * ibus Hominum ſuffragium feratur, Curiata Comitia ęſ; quum lex 
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LE” 
cc Ces tate, Centuriata; guum er regionibus & leit; Pributa, "xv. 27. (ia . 
8 Fg wan therefore, that there ever were ſuch Aſſemblies as che Curidtd, we 900 
find the ſenſe, of the Roman 3 n e itt err ung” ; which 2 
< Feruius eſtabliſhed by a digeſtion of his Tubjeds accord ding to! ages 15 y, and 10 
< condition, and called it the Comitia Centariata: Ie was in this" they held the BY 
< elections of magiſtrates, the trials of offences, the deliberations abdut 2 and by: 


< war; and here were all matters adjuſted relating to legiſfationg to wdeptibns, ind 

“e to laſt wills and mer a In a word, it was the ay 8 far tranſacting | / 
as publick buſineſs. 4 ö n : a 

| Upon this account it was never called but b 2 ce of che 2 8 
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The Roman Hifory. 


The thought of this Aſſembly 


46 1. For the trial of Roman citizens. 


Book II. 
«: 4, The general ſenfe of the people (univerſally) was better had, when the 
6 «© ſuffrages 'of every individual were equally valid. 'When 'Rome voted by her 


«© Centuries, the balance was with the better ſort : and that multitude len 
t compoſed her loweſt Century was very rarely conſulted,—— '- 


[the Comitia Tributa] was firſt firuck of by 
« the people in the caſe of CortoLanus, A. U. C. 262. The —_— 0 78 
ve have ſeen to be held principally upon theſe three AS: 57. 


114 : 
ALT 5 » 
* o * 


4 2 For the election of magiſtrates and officeres. | 
3. For the eſtabliſhmentof new laws, and the abrogation of old wide, 5 
« When the cauſe therefore of CoxioLAxus came on, who was the idol of the 


<« better fort, and the averſion of the lower, it was impo 


9 1 wor of ene N which then prevailed. 


ble to ronvitt him upon ibe 
But Diongſius will ſpeak oy _ | 


(This brings 1 us about 28550 to the queſtion which gave veraion ion to the i making 


theſe Extracts, from the. "orig Writer's 8 Treatiſe.) | 


Well, what fays Dimyſrus ? 
He tells us in the DR 


ce the 


ges erred to by the learned. Writer, << Fhat lay im 
morning of the day appointed for the trial, a more numerous crowd of 
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ec people from the greys 7 4 ay in the Forum, than had ever been ſeen” 
ri 


<< there before :. That th 
* divided the Comitium, or place of A 

ec In order to range the Tribes diſtin 8 an 
« HEN fer the firſt time the 


xuffom..” 


unes called them'to an Aſſembly by T bes, and 
ale into portions 57 exten led corts;* 


d ſeparate, one from another : and that 


Roth 88 e gave their ſuffrages by Tribes, the 


40 Farririadi TE a declaring tl that Comitia ad Centuries ought! to be held 
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cenſu fiehant 3 ſperantes »fore-ut- fortaſſe x « 
_ primeclaſſis nonaginta & octo Centuriis, fit 
minus, .2. ſecunda ſaltem, aut tertia, abt ol- 
veretur. At Tribuni hoc ſuſpicati, & ĩpſi 
Tributa Comitia habenda eſſe putarunt, & 
id . judicium illis ; committendum, ut negus 
pauperes deteriore eſſent conditione, quam 


. divites, neque Tribules minus honoratum 


de hoc fleret, atque Ceptu Ck ered locam quam milites graviter ar mati, ha * 
has + 1210025 vs. „ 17 fat”. 
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Book II. De Raman Hiſtory: 243 
Then he tells us the old ſtory: that in the Comitia Centuriata the Centuries of 
the firſt claſs, which were the majority of the- whole, and which conſiſted of the 
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Bort can me the Patritzans in general; that the Plebzians had put a perſonal af- 
im, when he ſtood candidate [not many months, perhaps not many 
| it the Jalt elec „Contuls. Tie people, thee is, the CENTU- 
RIES, had ddt si of his daring ent | 
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| cally heeap they were terrified with the multitude i Patricians that appeared in 


lt is plain therefore, that he was not. the idol of the better (i. e. che riehęr N ſort, 
of. which the majority of the Centuries copſifted; and. that it was very, poſſible 49 


5 two. factions in the ſtate, blended. indeed very frequentdy,:with.regard.to.honeur, 
<< rank and condition, but ſtill ſeparated by decent and;famuly-intere/ts.":” Coriolatias was 
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a in che COT TA CENIT UnHATA. For e may ; obſerve; that the 
955 points which the Cemmunt cart ied 8 ainſt the Woblet, in the early days od 
Yearof the Re PCI Were carried in Comtitia % enturies - As, particularly, "The L 


ROME h electing the TaivUNEs in COMITIA” ere, And the LEX Horatia aneh 
rn 72 we e made in Co Aras the Fore of 1 EA "binding 
5. . t W 2 it was in Comitia Centrigta Mat Cerielouet (iN, abſence) and 


| 7 1 15 1 trial) were condemned, and Servilizs, (after trial) acquitted.” 


Titer teNs-ijs-{as' we fea above) Gat: <Caprrat Crimes were 
Ne. 5 e in the Seat entitrs ONE: fo the other er Lede Trib 4] Mie ity 
Ty expat never a yon. ne and, ee gt. according to 


Elem. &e. Drony/ius, the Comftia Tributa,” in ed: 115 youu after their introd, ion, 3 Tt 
7. 203. employed in de that t appears Caprrar CAsks. or though 
= '  CarmoLarys 5575 5 e New 1 Ning intimates d, "that it Was not oY 
want of f PR „or want of inclination in the Tribunes, to take 
BY y his Mikes Baile d. de Magin feared that the people would achuit 


ther. IP - je. into à ſentence of dearh againſt him. | And to this mey be 
A Se Sr was à capital Pin ſoment.) 5 | 


We Tio len n e Gre Hiſtorian's -deCount 'both Mere ind Weitz 
in de 


uta, trix pt te though one was only fined and Ne 

155 Eroy ſays wr "that Aemmus was oy © for bis lifes 
Weer. verwards changed to 2 fine: 

Fe true; we rſt agrees ei ther that A {enemas Was not tried 

| Boilie pretends) ohh or thut 1 Comitia took Togritzance 

'which'is go 991 Jegiedg .. 


bf e er WS dhe barter ice cha U is 0 de 

the aw 8 Jin d 54 5 pr ig ue 255 

XS mar e ee Oer lama a e far asf ongerng 
via. fopr. 1. : bf & eee been hen is fir ſtarted 1 2 


225 2 one _ 1705 ee e 
A ebener with the e The Triburie 


Into ö 2 e ee is to ————— — of 
D. Hal. L. dhe reaſon urthe cloſe of his argumentation he ig 
vii. p. . mide mae ts HA ee. acewled to u juſt andilegal trial; where the 


Kone by True, thay give! thelr-votes, after: deiag ſworn a.?“ 


los. aeg 108 ei Scion 03 U 5 we wer 916127) 2613 Well: 


1 4 Ab. S eino tuo teſtimn- 
| 21 i E 2K 25 rant, Katribds im f. \miſerust] qu 


uia 

ut cxiſtimo) verebantur ne is abſo © way 

* Ware erden dre retþpbb= 8 wars myitandum prepo- 
Mor wy 3h fuFtdpiis poftameſſe, ; Juxflent; .. 4 oi Wenn t 16 10) 2051 

fi facile .ubtirieb uta iqund- am Ar pos! ARI mulcta te temporat : quam 

| Vincant. D. Hal. puts ts theſe words into the DEL anquiſiſſent, duo millia zzris damnato 

e of Ceriale, whe P · pg» multam = ere Liv. hoy C. 52. 5 

D. Mal. &. wa ro oe gh low 8 "eps 2 gens) 
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Book II. De Roman Hiflory; = 245 
„Not to dwell on the lage Pal, authorized by neither Law nor Cu the /e | 
cret, I fay, forms: to be betrayed by Decius: but that it was only mhiſpere or a 
tered to Himſelf, and, net really diſcovered,:is plain. 
I, Firſt, muſe, i in the debate, no notice is taken of i it, though 3 2 much more 
material point, than What they diſpute about. | 
2. Becaule the arguments, uſed on both ſides, 9 imply, That the Trial 
of the accuſed befare the peaple, which the Fribunes ded, could mean a 
but a Trial in Comitia by Centuries. |. 
For with what prapriety could Decius plead. the Law of Vale las Lola for ap- 
paals to the People, if by the People was to be underſtood an Ami 1 A the Pal 
Tribes! Poplicotan's Law could regard ſuch 4ſſemblies of the People only, as were, 
at that time, conſtitutional and in uſe; at which time neither Comitia 77 ribula, 
nor even Tyibunes had ever been heard of. Y 
And when #Halerivs (brother of Paplicola) makes himſelf advocate for the popular D. Hal. E. 
r and is; repreſented reaſoning thus: As the E create the ſupreme ee vii. p. 462. 
- magi/irates, nest latus, abragate lamus, decree pence (and theſe are the moſt 
important: A fairs A the Republiat) 40 not 22 3 alſo 5 bs Judges i ix criminal 
— and eſpecially, when a atizen is accuſed of aiming at the deſtruction of the blick 
liberty What, ſenſe or truth is there in this difcourſe, if. Valeriut, b dry 705 
did not mean the People in Camitia by Centuries For to theſe en ies, an: 
theſe only, belonged the prerogatives which he mentions.  . / | 
And when: Anpius Claudius challenges Dectas to name an in Gone. ace the "y p- 457+ 
terien;Law. was enatted, of a Porrigian Ales into judgment before the People : 
Ho extremely fooliſh world this challenge have New 5 the Deke he bad 
meant Comitia Tributa, a tribunal which hicherto had not exiſted? 
WE < Beeauſe by the. peculiar privilege. of Comitia Tributa, ESO Confalins; 
hich — * Tribune — ſo * ardor n agg 17 to the hold- 
anAferbl: at ſort; as 10x ſius lares, in eaking ero 
jog - and as the learned Writer obſerves, in what has — cited 8 8 5 
4. Becauſe we find that the Confulrand Parricians ers ſurxprized and dife Gone, aut hi 
when, on the day of trial, they perceived the intention gf £1 Tribtenes, be ap make 2 1 
the pepple vote by Tribes. They are repreſented 29: glx conteft 7 matter 
with the Tribunes, and yielding at laſt with great, reluc is is Aa c ar 
proof, that the Senatus Conſulum, which the Fathers had. granted, 1. 7550 I 


Conſuls are ſaid to have read to the Aſſambiy jut before entering on the; nal) 
did not authorize the People to try Coriolanus in, Comte Tres uta, a, Plehs 
Aratu habit. And if ſo, and if Dionyſwsds, to. ee What will follo 571 0 
a moſt important change in the conſtitution of the Republiok , 10 1 8 - | 
only without a Law, or a Plebiſcitums: but: Withemt ſo much as ee Con Tri RTE. 
to authorize it. Is this credible ? Would the, Canſule have dare | to.conſe £4 >] 40 
fuch an innovation, without authority from the Senate, at. 1 ist tne le 
that the Senate would have taken upon them to 2 = without the appro- 
bation of, the eſtabliſhed legiſlature,” the Camitin Ger 1229205 © 
2 in mne option. there are. A partic lars which deſtroy its 
It. 21 Iz 
I.. Firſt his repreſenting 3 and his er 4. ue dumb, q ite at a 
loſs for an anſwer to a charge, known by the whole Aſſembf, to he falls. ITmean 
the aur ee the {poll which he ot i in'the territory de, wan 
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degendants'and creatures wax. es he diſtributed, it among all his ſoldiers, 
- . thoſe ſoldiers were preſent to ke "uf 


f 
2. After citing, in his fourth boo, wie authorities of Fablis: and Cato, and Veno- 
- mens (whom ho calls an anthor worthy * credit) in prog that there were thirty 
Tribes at leaſt, in the-time of K. gerbius Tullius; he now ſpeaks of twenty-one 
only, as voting atithe trial of Corrolanus.” This ishot'like a diligent and accurate 
hiſtorians and it has punmgled the commentatorb. The Jeſuits are fully perſuaded 
that there were but r Pribes at this time; Which they think evident 
Manut. de from the 7 of the —_ oi is of the fame opinion. But Manutius hav- 


me. ing faith in Fabiut. Cato nd*Yenonius, and ſuppoſing Dionyſus to have the ſame, 
— cap. "declares for thirt one: * de i 8 1005 to gueſs, why only twenty-one 


_ voted at he ri 5:and:is.angry:with-Dionyſiur for not clearing up the matter. 

. :lavethe.rhiforian'scbedir, he is willing to delieve, that ten of the Tribes 

were inderud «roncomings; er only who N them of being in- 
wlined:to;favourrtheiar i Dacier't 8 28 if be were ſure, that this was 

_ thewaſes:: — Reid har VDlonyſius 1 ſays, no ſuch ſolution bf the the 

.. difficulty can be admitted. For he tells us -exprefly that all the citizens were 

. ſummoned to hear the cauſe, nd one of the reaſons which he gives, why the 

Tribunes would have the vote Tribes, i is that from thoſe Comitia no 

D. Hal. E. citizen was excluded, and the vote of every the meaneſt Roman was of equal va- 


5 Vil. p. 465. E yk NR 9 les. And he adds, U in this, the Tribunes 


125 the ponents; f. t the cognigance of 
e nes be 08 50 cee an 7 * a cauſe, 5 ed to 
1 4 eren of Ae Peopl I Nos be — by a faction of the 
(6 LAND 'Novr/:fotithe — hs u Faction of the Plrbeians, Which 
i Would, | wifey; Tribe were exchaded 1188 ede becauſe” Luſ- 
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; 4H 15 10920 


Falter beluuß? 


eien ee Wt A Amen N BY 


1 8 985 to eue of this diſſieultyʒ N ey 
at 


ori Could nd a ay to make ſenſe of what he 
vated 0 


| againſt 'Coriol 1, and only nine for 
D. Hal. La n addpy >5 wiv o Tri har roredaly 70 0 oe, 955 0 


Vii. p. 4 e monde e ben Un Y of votes, according to the law 
n aſc ptav idee Ti uniucky herd, that no fubpoſable different rea 

reduce this paſſage to be an object of human underſtanding. What — 

offered by ſome commentators in 2 of the hiſtorian's ED —— 20 roy 
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D. Hal. I.. 2 „ 5. 7 ſent, quod de rebus maximis onen cogvi- 
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e judicio impolituri erant, OMNESQUE fey Ty dit Thr ela: dein Be S auror 


eins pare + ut ad cam diem adeſ- dose Tay ware ie, ua Tov vTep 76 2 
a og 55 


Chap. XV. De Roman Hiftory. 247 
It is this paſſage, I believe, (for I can obſerve no other of: the ſart) which ocea- 

ſtons Manutius to ſay, (Cap. 2. de Com. Rom.) Torquet me non leviter & illud in 
ejuſdem Dionyſii libro vii. Cix. ] quod Curiata Comitia non diſtinguit a Frebutis ; 

nam in judicio Coriolani in quo. Tribus ſuffragium tuliſſe, & ip/e & Plutarchus tradunt, 

Curias tamen & Curiatam Concionem nominat:— qua ratione Curias admiſceat, non 
intelligo, aliud enim eſſe populum Curiatim, aliud Tributim-citare, & 0m. 
Whether Manutius refers to the paſſage which I haye cited from Lib. ix. or not; 

it is plain that he has been teized and tormented by ſome inconſiſtencies of our 
hiſtorian, in relation to his Comitia by Tribes, , And, I think, it is as plain, that 
Manutius was indiſcreet, to let his repoſe be diſturbed, by ſo light a cauſe. 


C2117 jo 


Quelag, by of Ire The, dn, bandnolay,, 2328 d, de judiciis tranſlatis, ut ſeilicetſenatus pote- 
neg THY ii Tar n xvgiar. D. Hal. L. ix. ſtatem populi dediſſet judicandi quoſcunque - 
p. 603. . de patriciis vellet; alteram de ſuſfragiis fe- 
His autem comme moratis, leges oſtendit rendis, ut non amplius penes Centuriata, ſed 
qvas populus non multo ante tulerat, alteram penes Curiata Comitia ſaffragia eſſe voluerit. 
„ r nos e th; ee lod 
; 8 0 e BRL Ry 903 ? $92 f1 533 b< Omen! 
| Font nn C H E. XIV. in eee ec 
K I. 2e Romans gain ſome vifories over the Polſei and Hernici. 5, II. 
. + 1 ende 16:11 DIL 31.91 IO «2 : 
Sp. Caſſps (now a third time Conſul), cantludes.an alliance. with thi: Her- 
nici upon. terms which. diſpleaſe ib, Senate F. III. > Her propoſes: the - 
 AcRaARIAN- LAW. .I . 'T be-oppofition of the\ NobHs ta the paſſing of 
this lad. Tbe. Conſul · Virginius and. even the 'Tribunes oppoſe it! &. V. 
The ariful conduct of the Tribune Rabuleius 19 ito an advantage to the 
| People. from 1bv dipure berwmens vhe"Confils," $, VI" Calfiun 10; 827 ths Jaw 
' paſſed brings great numbers of Latines an 5 Rome 79. vote far, it. 
His Collegut orders them to Jeave the, City. ...$ VII. The Senate, 1 riet Me 
contention, decree a Partition of the canquered landt, but | defer 'thtexerntion © 
, of... their decree. ' & VIII. Caſſius 15-arraigned before 1% People” for 
ulis Oe DOLL 191 H 
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KI. HRE Veni ſoon experienced à4 great changs, ig theft, afdirg by Plat. p. 
Ihe want of Coriolanus to command their troops, nf c 233: 
junction with the Aqui they made a, new ineurſion into the Roman terri- 
tories, but the latter refuſing to ſubmit to Attius Tullius as their Geher, 
there enſued between theſe confederates a quarrel that was folldched- by a 


— 
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114 10nd bono 


bloody engagement, in which, fays Livy, dhe good fortutic of ſhe Rehren B. . e 40. 


deſtroyed two hoſtile armies. The Conſul had, notice of this event, and 


were poſted but four miles from the field of battle, yet. their cowardice P. Hal. L. 
was ſuch, that they made no advantage of the accident, but marched back viii. p. 531. 


ta Rome, where they were received by the People with houtings and re- 
| roaches.. eiten den ab. a0 309 48% Gu; WIFE HNNISR LINEN #: 
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at their head, the Romans choſe tw Con 

8 43 p 7 "oy Was * N 

bravery and ability in 
SE 5 


Senſible of the diſadvantage of s ſkilful and courageous; Captains Yearof R 
5 cho uls, for the next year, of known 1.6 _ 
war, Aguilius Tuſcas and ' Seinnius Suben Nenn 23d Con- 
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243 De Roman Hiſtory. Book. I. 
D. Mal. L. ius 


ained a viory over the Hernici : and the Volſei were totally routed- 

* N. by img; their General Attins Tullus being Nain in the battle. | 
r ot 8. II. TO. theſe Conſuls ſucceeded Spurias Caſſius (who had been twice 
117 before in the ſame ſtation, and had obtained a triumph) and Proculus Vir- 
a man of approved courage. It fell to Yirginins's lot to make 

C. 1. 

Four han- war with the u; but theſe,” not being repared for fighting, retired 
N with their effects into their Towns; ſo that th Conſul (who probably was 
nof in a condition to undertake ſieges) when he had à while ravaged the 


Twenty open country returned with his army to Rome. 


Sanbihip Caſſus marched againſt the Volſci and Hernici, both which nations took: 


D. Hal. L. the ſame meafures as the Equi, to avoid a battle: but” growing impatient 
1 * the devaſtations made on their lands by the Conſul, they ſucceſſively 
Hakladers to hip to alk 7 The Volſei were the firſt ſuitors. 
| fur tells us; that G Rt readi ted their requeſt on their payin 
a'certain fum of money and aging his ſoldiers with ſuch cloaths and 
Pere they ſtood in need of. 
And he adds, bat, laying afide the pre fer fe, thought of being on 
a foot N equality with the Roman Republic, ey, Spd the treaty of Peace, 


He chus abandon'd | W bs ſued” to the, Conſul. not 
. an” Nan with "Rome," offering to ſubmit'to ſuch 74, 
Mahle i as he thould. preſcribe. © Caffius, after exacting a 
y for bis troaps and forye: proviſions, referr'd the Ambaſſadors 

> theary' pf peace The Senate decreed to admit the 
of the: Roman People, but left it IA Br. 


©. 


ne with cheſe 'neighbovrs was, PORTER 


2 5 


Tat concluded in his ſecond Conſulſhi 
wh better underſtand” the p ſage of 
e prop r to inſert. e e 
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Chap. XIV. The Roman 2 Nory. 21249 


Let there be peace between the Romans and all the Latine States, Lear of 


« while Heaven and Earth endure. They ſhall neither make war them- NIN. 


CLXVII. 
<«-ſelves, nor raiſe foreign enemies againſt each other, nor ſhall either of Bet. J. C. 


the contracting parties ſuffer ſuch enemies to paſs through their terri- 1 —— 
tories to attack the other. Each ſhall with all its forces defend the dye. 
other when attack'd from abroad; and when a war is carried on at their 

«« joint expence, they ſhall equally ſhare the ſpoils of the enemy between fo Twenty- 

* them. All diſputes about private contracts ſhall be judged and decided Confulkip 
in ten days, in the courts of that nation, where the contracts ſhall have 

« been made. Nothing ſhall be added to, or reſcinded from this treaty 

but with the conſent of all the Romans and all the Latines.” 
Though a treaty in this form did not import an admiſſion of the People 

with whom ſuch treaty was made, to the right of Roman Citixenſiip; yet, 

that by ſome act this right was granted to the Latines and Hernici, we 

learn from Dionyſius; but it ought to be obſerved, that the Jus Civitalic 

was little more than an honorary title, except to thoſe who removed to 

Rome, ſettled there, and conform'd to the laws and ion of the Ramans. 


Such only had tlie right of ſuffrage and the a antial e of 
the proper Citizens, 
Caſſius, at his return to Rome, demanded. a triumph; and, tho*.he 
no ſpoils nor priſoners of war to adorn. it, had taken no town by.ai . Hal. B. 
nor had fought any pitch'd battle, his demand was N granted by 5 Lp $37» 
the Senate; who nevertheleſs, Dionyſus would have us believe, jnwar 
accuſed him of arro rogance for makin A Wund Ads the ſaqe Hil- 
rorian repreſents the moſt ancient and moſt e de Kn ben 
as 8 0 Ude b. the Conſul of ſome miſchievqus deſign 2 tit from 
that by his treaty with the Hernici he h- ah them aimed the ms 
for with the Lalines, though they had not | L title to the favour of 
Republick, Tet it ſeems, what pi 88 his pride, in 
that, after the Senate, declining to ſettle the onditions Kay 0 he treaty them- 
ſelves, (as be deſired they 2 0s ceferr'd. that matter 9 51 to 
him, he did not ſhew the Senate the Q, by 3 ſecond ap 
to them, but ſiniſhed the 1 row ther 
all theſe objeQtions to the conduct of Caſh 
fore 7 na mir d ſeem. to — h 
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25⁰ Tee Roman Hifory, Book II. 
Vir of Rome for Empire, and reduced them to become her ſubjects; that in 
ped on fecond he had happily quieted the ſeditions at Rome, and had found. 
Re. J. C. means to prevail with thoſe of the Citizens who tn anger had made a_/z- 
our hun- 
dred eigh- 


ty. re. giſtraey had brought the Zatines, who, tho” allied by blood to the Roman 


whereto it tended, he at ance declared to them his project. He ſaid, that, 
as not only the liberty of Rome, but the empire ſhe had acquired over other 


chemeſeſt of the Patricigns bad illegally gor * poſſeſſion, ſhould be divided 
| atwong thoſe ſe vie uit, It was then, 
Liv. B. 2. ſays Ee Ear ARIAN Law was propoſed for the firſt time. 
5. Uu. B. CM, added hat to him it likewiſe appear'd no more than- 


8. p. 533. 6quitable, *that the Citizens, of Rome ſhould be reimburſed o whatever. 


p. 539- faQtions 


were held of the People, Caffus had: for ſome time a very great majo-- 
rity ;\ but at length, the Fribunes taking part with Virginius, the numbers. 


on boch ſides: came* o an equaſity. Theſe Plebeian magiſtrates, 


bern to; 
29 | 7 of eople, when 
azadde, are fully deſeribed.... . (|»6hey began to entertain a ſuſpicion, of his. 
e e ee eee e eee eee 


to 
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to paſs the Law in queſtion, were yet very unwilling that they ſhould be Year of | 
obliged for it to a Patrician; and Caſſius himſelf, by one part of his pro- SHE 
ject, furniſh'd the Tribunes with a plauſible pretext for oppoſition. Dio- Bet. J. C. 
ny/ius is of opinion, that had his Taw' imported no more than that the Four hen- 
lands ſhould be divided among the native Rimans only, he would pro- fe. 
bably have ſucceeded in his enterprize; but that, to ſecure to himſelf 


creatures and adherents abroad as well as at home, for promoting the Twenty- 


; : uy 8 5 ; fourth 
views of his ambition (this is the conſtruction put upon it by the Hiſto- Conſullhip; 


rian) he was for admitting the Latines and Hernici, lately made Citizens 
of Rome, to a ſhare in the diſtribution ; and that, to make the Roman Peo- 
ple reliſh this part of his ſcheme, he inſinuated to them, that it would: be 
a means more effectually to ſecure them in the poſſeſſion of their portion 
of the lands; for that thoſe two nations being united with them in one 
common intereſt, would be a ſupport to them in caſe of any after- attempt 
to diſpoſſeſs them; and though their eſtates would not then be ſa conſi- 
derable, yet it was better to have ſmaller eſtates with ſecure poſſeſſion, 
than greater with uncertainty of holding tgem. 6 

It was this article in favour of the Latines and Hernici which the Tri- 
bunes laid-hold of, to defeat the whole deſign of Caſſius, or rather to get 
the management of the affair out of dis hands e 80 
F. V. ON E day when he and. Virginie! were” diſputing, before” the 


1 


DIS | 
. . 


People, Rabulcius, an artful Tribune, ſtepping Forth,, told the Afﬀembly D. Hal. B. 


he had ſomething to offer which he believed would put an end to the. P. ss. 
conteſt. - Silence being preſently made, he thus adqreſſed himſelf to the 
two Conſuls, The law in — — it nöt confilt of theſe two ar- 


« ticles; A diſtribution of the publicklands'in'favoir of the Roman, Citi- 


n 7” F480 CC] 1 2115 1219) AN 5 Ks. : 
Eens, and the admiſſion of the Latines and nici to ſhare, with them a 1100 


in that diſtribution ?* The Confals anſwered' in the affirmative. And 
you Caſſius, continued the Tribune, are for having the People confirm both. 
theſe articles, is not this your defire & i, faid, Caſts. 5 buli then 
33 . . e I. ns DIG 
aſked Virginius whether he had any objeRion to the firſt, axticle,. Vn mus 
ſwered chat he bad not, and that he Gniy oppoſed the fecogd. II 
anſweredd chat not, and that he'only, oppoſed the ſecond. . , Here- 
upon the Tribone turniag 0 the People, “ Nou tee, aid be, that be 
+. Couſuls are agreed as ro the main Fonte vieh 'EGnicerns your intereſts. 
let / us be content with/this,. and leave the other article to be conlider ed 
' '] WEST , . ien 
of. hereafter. 211 e i 5 . = 
; . zn SNA aer VO nil 518 
. VI. BHE Aſſembly highly applauded this motion, ſo that C3/- 
Aus not knowing what to ſay, and being quite ahamed of his ill fucceßs, 
5 „ e ee r I0 nel 
diſmiſſed che 1 He weit home, àhd pretending ſickneſs,” ſtirred 
5 N 2 4 nee Of 1 di 414 Ne. een * 
no more abroad for ſome days. He ſpent this time in contriving new 
expedients to compaſs his point. Finding that his party "grew, daily 
E Win [ 


weaker, he, in order to ſtrengthetr it, "fenc® privately for à great number 
of Latines and Hernici to come and give their, ſuffrages for the ratifica- 


tion of the Jaw, propoſed: in, their tayouriid,.Crowds: of thoſe new Citizens 

immediately flocked to Rame; which Virginius obſervinig publiſned an 

edict, commanding all perſons wfio were not ſettled inhabitants to de- 
FIT | K k 2 - | 


part 
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Year of part from the city without delay. Caſfus oppoſed this edift by another, 
ROME which required all perſons,” who were iarolled Oelke, to remain in Rome 
Bef. J. * till Ne veftion "the Law was decided. Io 1 

Fapr he . THE Senate . leſt the competition beten me 


| Twenty- 
= . | = to e. bon to get the bene contention, and to 


= "a ee 90 bre ia tens at the hd. 'H of a: — 
11 would Becs 08 fle uſeleß bur bufthenſome ro it: chat the State 
= would in a Mort time Have” neither land nor money; that it would: be 
= | | 17 8.0 for the Parriclanvr, aftet having acouſed Cie df male. ad mini- 
[| ſtfatiop, and of ctideavouring'ts corrupt: the people by a petnicions pro- 
e es a fantekien te that Propoſal byltheir conſenting to ie, ab to 

hd 3 blick ß and he begged them to con- 

'1 elt 1 — — Ne the di bocion demanded, che People would 
T1 | 11 1 * emſel liged to tke Senate, bur/to'C4/ſxs only, Who Would 
Fi | | ſtem nnd a e the Schate to duch compliance: and he then moved, 
that Wine of 'the trol conticerable embers of the Houſe' might be ap. 

14 | poſuted Gmtifftoners to rake! an exact account of ſuch lands is befor gd 
1 5 to the Homer "oe tar Whatever part of them ſhould be found ro dave 
14 ; Been it a oy pri pri 97 per ſons Faker“ by force or fraud ſhould de in- 
med”: "That when the commiſſioners had meaſured theſe lands. 


Fi 9700 
1 400 100 Mak d dene proper boundaries, one part of them ſhould be ſold, 
IS + 122 0 J. thoſe lands ie which there was any conteſt between pri- 
| haſers might have an unqueſtionable-title do pro- 
| rae Wh 3 thereafrer lay claim to hem: That of 1 


roving eorm and pay for the ſoldiers i in time of way. 
| | | 1 no Wender, indeed, if che Pleheians had rather the 
— 1 1 i 795 lands Feud be divided among all the Citizens, than poſſeſs d 
4 | W. andthe the moſt impudent of men. But the regulation 
14 wu « the wa Raue how ptopoled>will hinder the-People from thinking any 
14 — er of the partition propoſed by Caffus for they will undoubredly. 
1 | | dit Hvre Ni ble 0 8 evi and pay from the-publick; during 
1 bro or ns gh, chat have” the property of a flip of land vhich chey 

ick the fwear- of t er brew, ſubject at the ſarne time to 

by pers Ur df this produes of it; for the ſupport of the war“ ?: 

1 | Aulus Sempronius Atratinus, who ſpoke next, highly applauded: whar 
TH ien dad laid ale wone ven kat be woch Sensor had omitted 
7 A a ieh leem'd very proper td be enH¶ũ rd. 1 perceive: 
Cai" oni  He"thinks def chat the Lakina and 2 — 
380 | «6 ve 
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6 have no juſt pretence to a ſhare in thoſe lands which Rome had con- To. — $5 
6, quer'd: before her alliance with them; and that each nation has an ex- CCL XVII. 


« cluſive right to diſpoſe of its own. proper territory and conqueſts: Bur Bef. J. 
„when this reaſonable anſwer is given to the demand of thoſe new Citi- 99% ac 
„ Zens, it ſhould, in my opinion, be at the ſame time ſignified to them, ty-five. 


that they ſhall have their juſt portion of whatever lands ſhall be here- 


©; after -conquer'd/by our joint forces. The appointment of commiſſion: SR = 


<< ers tog take account. of the publick lands, and fix their boundaries, I Confolſuig. 
6 much approve; and I doubt not but the Plebeians, when they ſhall ſe oh 
the revenue of thoſe lands applied to the neceſſities of the State, will 
<<: become more quiet and tractable. Tet 1 think there is one thing more = 
which ought t01be put into our decree, in orqer perfectly to.conciliate , . . 
the People to ug. You remember, that, when the Conſul Virginius 

_ 46, was aſſced by Rabuleius the Tribune, whether he had any. objection to 

« a diviſion of the publick lands among our native citizens, he anſwer⸗- 

„% ed, Nag tba bis fols objetFion to the propoſed. Lau was the eamiſſion of 

©. tbe-ellies 4 à ſpare in the difiribution. And you know that i it was this. 

% anſwer, hien drew the Tribunes over entirely to our ſide, and brought 

<4. the People to a temper. of more maderation, How, then can it Jyit 

«©, with. the honour- and prudence of the, Senate wholl: ly: ro, d ar hom MM 
<< that conceſſion ? Muſt we not ſuppoſe that the, People w 10 th er 8 
more enraged by our breach of promiſe, than they 0 baye b 

66 by a flat refuſal at firſt of their, requeſt 2. My. opinion therefore i is, rh Ne 
* it ſhould be given in charge to the . perſogs, whoa, 70 fog! appoint 
do ſurvey the lands, to examine what, portion of, them it, may, be 1905 
<. per to ſeaſe out for the uſes of the public, and, wh af Porti nir or 
<< be adviſable to diſtribute among the Plabeiausi, . 152 mig 
ers have made their report, you yourſelves will 1 W kether the 
lands allotted to the People ſhall, he divided among! all fl beians 
or only among thoſe who have. at preſent no land ar; ver . 

6 -witlr regard e theſe ſeveral regulations, ag the magiſtracy of 

ſent Conſols is near expiring, I think they ſhon E be = 5 
«care of their Succeſſors, to act therein, as they l 5 5 be © 

* good-of the State. An affair of this importance 

ein a ſhort time. Our preſent Conſuls, being at varianc 8 

et poſed ſo proper judges of what is fit tobe done, as thoſe who th 
come aſter them will be, provide according ta qu were ey le i 


” * 1: vs xv If 74 0 i c Ch JO: q eh 


„ might add,. chat, in. many affairs, |-rocref afimatien, ts. 
—49— — a ſingle day may. produce. notable c banges.; 11 
mere conducius ta the welfare of a tate than & Tad, unden fan, þ 
Mag iſtrates. Nou have my advice: it any one hg © es to offer, ler 
231 him ſpeak .. vichvitl 130 920Ggt Cl tut an 8 
Tube Senate unanimouſly, approxed thoſe, amendments. o 


n $3 


tion, a deeree , was drawn up; te «& 4,55. That pep gf, oh 
8 * aid Abe named —C ju ang. de detetinine What 
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Vear of «6 part of them. mould be let to farm, and what part ſhould be diſtribut- 
ROME « ed among the People: That with regard to the allies and the new 
Bef. J. C. Citizens, if any future acquiſition; of land ſhould be made in a war, 


Four hun- « where they ſerved in conjunction with the forces of the Republik, 


dred eigh- 
3 they ſhould have their juſt. proportion, according to the terms of the 
: | | — < treaties concluded with them: And that the Conſuls, who ſhould be 
e 326 4 choſen at the next elections, ſhould name the ten Commiſſioners, be 


Conſulſhip.— charged with the care of diſtributing che lands, and make all the other 
* neceſſary regulations.“ . 

It is pretty evident from this Senktup Conſultum;: as well 28 from the 

cloſe of Sempronius 8 ſpeech, that (the Senators had not the leaſt intention 

to do any thing in favour of the People, with regard to the lands in quef- 

4 tion. It ſerved however to {till for the preſent the clamours of the poor, 

| nj put a ſtop to wy: further ae; for paſſing Caf __ e rpm into 
3 a a 
| 1 'Year of F. VIII. AND no 9 25 had Quintus "Fabius 1110 A Conbolins;; the 

4 3 Conſuls for the new year, entered upon their magiſtracy, than Cæſo Fabius 
i a : Bef. J. C. (brother of Quintus) and L. Valerius (nephew-of-the famous Poplicola) two 
I | N Ge une men, but both at that. time Quæſtors, brought an accuſa- 
1 y- our. f 8? crimes; and -miſdemeanours, and even of high treaſon againſt 
1 PE: Gate be ore an aſſembly; of the People. 

A 2! The firſt 1 of their charge was, That in his ſecond Conſulſhip 
1 Confalthip, Be had granted to the Latines, not only the right of citizenſnip, which 
1 | Br 1 Hal. B. wias: enough. in reaſon," and what would have been ſufficient" to content 

r. Se them,” but a third part of the booty which ſhould be taken in any war 
where their forces afted, 1 in conjunction with thoſe of the Republick. 

| | . That wh iereas jd would, have been a ſufficient indulgence to the Her. 
ti | mA fabaued by tbe Roman Arms, to take no part of their Lands from them, 


he had chole to put them, upon the foot of Friends rather than Subjects, 


4 . rather t an Fributaries and theſe. two were to have a third of the 
1 . | ils and, land 'a quired | in, any. military expedition: So that if the RO. 
1 92 4 mould be an to reward the, ſervices of any other of their neigh- 
13 huet 28 hy honour: ahl 28 they did thoſe of the Lotines and Hernici, they 
1 | could not poſſibly 2 without relinquiſhing to them their own third, 
1 reſerving nothing for themſelves. e eee c eee 5 
1 | | p- 545- 1. That, when he had formed a ſcheme for: difpoſing of the publick 
1 ; lands, without the conſent of the Senate on, his-Collegne, - he attempted | 
| ”"” by force to, get his. Agrarian Law paſſed; a Law miſchievous and umjuft 
1 in a double reſpect: for, whereas: it ſhould have been preceded by a 2 
1 | Harus Confultum,: fo that the Largeſs (if the Senate approved: it)) might 
11 have been the common act of all the Fathers, he had made it the act of 
| his ſole bounty; 3. and: (which was worſt of all) dis faw:itſelf;"by which he 
pretended to divide gratis the publick lands among the Citizens would in 
reality deprive. the Nemans of their acquiſitions tor give them to- ſtrangers; 
ho, e they! had no title to any ꝓart of them, lere 10 have 
thirgs So heat on” onf7 29970996 ic $2102 20: 190412 
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4. That when the Tribunes would have reſcinded this article, he was Year of 
as deaf to their remonſtrances, as he had been to the advice of his Col- gen 


CCLXVIIt. 
legue, the Senate, and all the beſt Citizens of Rome. Bef. J. C. 


The Quæſtors having appealed to the knowledge of the aſſembly ſor e 
the truth of theſe allegations, 4 N next to their proofs of his ſe denen 
cretly aſpiring to ze Tyranny. | 

THEY ſet forth, that the Latines and Hernici had furniſhed him with Twenty: 
money, and prepared arms; and that the moſt audacious of their youth, Contulſhip. 


flocking to Rome, had put themſelves into his train; aſſiſted at his dark P. 545. 


councils; ; and been his inſtruments and agents in many. particulars. 


Thele things being proved by the teſtimony of a great number not only 
of Roman Citizens, but of men well born and of fair characters from the PD. Hal. B 


cities of the Allies; and the People being ful! ly convinced that Caſſius was 5. P. 5455" 


guilty, they had no regard to any thing he ſaid in his elaborate Defence. In 
vain did his three ſons; with his other relations and friends, by the moſt 
humble ſupplications intercede with the aſſembly in his behalf: Nor had 
the remembrance of his noble exploits,” for which he had been Juſtly raiſed. 
to the higheſt dignities, any effect to procure his pardon.” 

Nay ſuch a hatred they had to the very name of King, that they ob- 
ſerved no moderation in their ſentence agamſt him, bur would have his 
- puniſhment capital. And to this they were likewiſe carried: by another 

motive; for as he was the ableſt GenetaF of his time, they feared leſt, if 
they only baniſhed him, he ſhould" prove a ſecond Coriolanus. 

The Quæſtors, after ſentence pronounced, led him away to execution. p. 5465 
This eminent Seaator, who had been thrice Conſul, and honoured with 
two triumphs; was caſt headlong from the top of the Ta arprian Gl che and 
the Patricians had the ſatisfaction of deſtroying by the hands of the Ple- 
beiansia determined champion fer the Pleberazr cauſe, * 

SU is the account which Dieny/izs%has tranſtfirted to us of the trea- 
ſonable deſign of Caſſius, his meaſures to accompliſh that deſigu, the de- 
feating of thoſe meaſures by the joint Powers of the Senate, and. the 
Tribunes; and the arraignment, trial, condemnation, and « execu ion 0 oft the 
delinquent preſently after the expiration of his Magiſtracy. Gee wou 
hardly expect, that after ſuch à detail of the articles af impeachment, 
the accuſers, the witneſſes, the matter of their evidence, the irfeliſtible 
force of it, the interceſſion of Caſſius's relations in his favour, and the 
manner of his execution, the Hiltorian ſhould at Jaſt leave his Reader 
at liberty to reject the whole of this detail as a mere fiction, Yet this he 
does. He informs us, that, according to ſome” Authors, to whom many 
give credit, and ho were worthy of it, Calſius was neither try'd by the 
People, nor. executed by their order: That no- Body knew any thing Us Lis 
treaſonable defgns, till his own father, moved by. a ſuſpicion be had en- 
tertained of him, made a ftrift_ enquiry into his conduct; that the fa- 
ther by his induſtry having diſcovered the whole truth, repaired | to the 
Senate-houſe z.that, preſently. after; when the ſon by his command, was - 
come thither, he accuſed him before the Senators: and that when” 4a 

| had: 
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256 De Roman Hr ,p. Book II. 
Noel z had condemned him, he took him to his.own houſe, and there put. him 
cel x Vn. to death *. 


Bef. J. C. This tradition being as well authorized as the other, and the matter of 
— it, as our Hiſtorian obſerves, ſuiting very well with the manners of the 
1y-four. Romans in thoſe days, he thinks ir ought not to be rejected as impro- 
bable ; however he is of opinion, that the other is more credible, and he 
ain gives his reaſons. E755, | : 
Couſulſhip. 1. Caſſius's houſe was demoliſhed [preſently after his death :] Which fact 
the Hiftorian thinks well ſupported by another fact, namely, that, in his 
time, there was no houſe ſtanding in the Place, where Caſſius's houſe was 
ſaid to have ſtood five hundred years before. 

2. Cafſius's goods were confiſcated, and ſold for the uſe of the publick 
and part of the money ſo raiſed was employed to erect ſtatues of braſs to 
Ceres: and theſe facts Diomſius believes to be true, becauſe, by the inſcrip- 
tions upon certain ſtatues of Ceres, it appeared, out of whoſe eſtate the 
money came that paid for them. | | 

Now, ſays our Hiſtorian, if Caffias's father had been living, Caſſius would 

al. B. have had no property. The property of the ſon's houſe and goods would 
% have been in the father; and the People would never have confiſcated the 
eſtate of the Father for the crime of the ſon, eſpecially if the father had 
been the accuſer and puniſher of his ſan, 
« For theſe reaſons, ſays he, I am more inclined to adhere to. t 
« other tradition, but I have related, both, that my readers may chuſe as 
they like.” TOE | | 


D.H 
S. p. 


NOW with y readers leave, I ſhall conclude this chapter with ſome 
arguments which perhaps may induce them to think, that Caſſius was nei- 
ther publickly nor privately convifed of aiming at the Tyranny, but was 
murdered by the Nobles either ſecretly, or by a mob which they excited 
to do it, in revenge for his honeſt attempt to ſtrip them of their uſur- 

tions. And'I am the more inclined to examine this matter, becauſe 
1 conceive that many readers muſt naturally carry along with them a 
rejudice againſt the Agrarian Law (io often the great ſubject of diſpute 
Lens the two orders at Rome) if they have firſt been made to believe, 
that the original author of it contrived it as a means to raiſe himſelf to the 
Tyranny. 1 | „„ 
| 4 N D firſt I ſhall obſerve, that the two traditions being equally au - 
thorized, and deſtroying one another, we have no reaſon from authority 
alone to believe either. Nor indeed does either Diomſius or Livy ſeem to 
2 Ph L. 34. e. 4. and Florus L. 1. c. 26. rian is wholly filent: Nor does he mention 
follow the tradition of Cafius's being con- any particulars of the ſed trial of Ca/- 
demned and put to death by his own father; {us before the People. He ſeems to conk- 
and Livy L. 2. c. 4. ſpeaks of it as well der nothing as certain in this matter, but 
authorized, but thinks it more credible that that Caius was CORR By omebody in 
he was tried and ſentenced by the People. the Conſulſhip of Q. Fabia: and 8. Cornelius; 
As to what Dioxy/ies ſays of the father's ac · that is to fay, that he was-then killed. 
cufing his ſon to the Senate, the Latiae hiſio- 47 * 
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prefer that which they adh to before the other, on any account but the W e 
greater credibility of the fact. Sr 


And it unluckily happens, that the only reaſons which Dionyſi 4s pro- Bef. J. C. 


duces-for thinking the publick trial more credible than the private e 


dred eigh- 
are mentioned by Livy as arguments uſed in favour of the private trial, — 


by thoſe who adopt this tradition: For the demolition of Caſſius's houſe, 


the ſale of his goods, and the employing part of the money to erect a ſta- Twenty: : 


fifth 
tue or ſtatues to Ceres, are common to both traditions ; And thoſe who Conſulſhip. 


believe Caſſius to have been privately put to death by his own father, cite 

the inſcription on a ſtatue of Ceres as a proof, that it was the father him- 

ſelf who demoliſhed his ſon's houſe, conſecrated his goods to Ceres, and. 

applied a part of the money to erect a ſtatue to that Goddeſs: For, as B. 2. c. 47. 
Livy informs us, the inſcription was this, Given by the Caſſian family*. And ? Ex Caſhia 
indeed a ſtatue with ſuch an inſcription ſeems much leſs abſurdly employ- tum. 

ed to prove that the father gave the ſtatue, than that the Caſſian family 

was plundered by the People of the money which paid for it. 

It is remarkable that Diony/us avoids telling us expreſly what the in- 
ſcription was, and only ſays, it ſhewed plainly at whoſe expence the ſtatue . 
was erected. 

But as to this ſtatue, or theſe ſtatues of Ceres, moſt ridiculouſly referred 
to by both ſides, as proofs of what they contend for, there is a very eaſy 
way of accounting for the inſcriptions upon them; and ic is amazing that 
it ſhould never come into the mind of Diomſius, that the family of Caſſius 
might probably give theſe ſtatues in his ſecond Conſulſhip, when he per- 
formed the ceremony of dedicating the Temple of Ceres, Bacchus, and 
Proſerpine, which the Dictator Peſibumius had vowed, during the Latine 
war: for that Caſſius had this hohour is related by the Gree biſtorian him- _ _ 7 · 
ſelf in his 6th book. 

We ſee then, that the very dame? of Caſſini's. hee an the ſale . 
nis goods, in conſequence of his being convicted of treaſon, are facts 
wholly deſtitute of proof: For I preſume that neither the void piece af 
ground, nor the inſcriptions on the ſtatues of Ceres: (the only youchers pro» 
| duced) afford even the ſmalleſt degree of evidence. 

COME we now to the probability of the trial and condenipation of 
Caf us by. the People, as repreſented by Dionyfius. And, on this occaſion, 

I cannot forbear ſaying, that the Greek Hiftorian ſeems to delight i in pub- 
lick trials, as giving him an opportunity to make ſpeeches for the parties 
concerned, and to furnifh evidence in the cauſe. - He has related at large 
the trial of Coriolanus, deſcribed his behaviour i in the aſſembly of the Tribes, 
and given us the diſcourſe he made in his defence, as things certain: Yet 
Livy.(as has been before obſerved in the end of Chap. xiii. )-without, any 
heſitation afferts;: that Coriolanus did not appear upon the ſummons. from 
the Tribunes, and was condemned in his abſence for default. And cer- 
tainly this ſeems more probable, than that he ſhould ſpeak and act ſo much 


out of character, as he is repreſented to do by Dion as a the ole trial. 
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Yearof as he has given it, is but a very lame ſtory. Nor has he diſcovered any 
ok doe be great {kill in forming Articles of impeachment againſt Caſſius. | 

Bef. J. C. 
© #94 — trial and condemnation but the probability of them; and if theſe facts be 


ty- four. no more probable, than that the charge brought againſt him by the Quæ- 


PA leſs a mere invention to blacken the author of the Agrarian Law. For, 
Conſulfkip. 1, The firſt article of the impeachment is, That in the treaty concluded 
: with the Latines, in his ſecond Conſulſhip, he had been too favourable to 
them, in granting them, beſides the right of citizenſhip, a Third of the 
ſpoils that ſhould be taken in any war made by the joint forces of the two 
ates. Now, whatever fault was committed in making this treaty, the 
Senate were as guilty of it as he; for the treaty was not made by Caſſius 
alone, but by him and the Senate together. He was detained at Rome by 
the Senate, purpoſely to be their miniſter for negotiating the alliance 
which, at that time they were very willing to make with the Latines, who 
had lately obliged them by many extraordinary ſervices and marks of af- 
| fection, as we learn not only from Liuy but from Diony/us himſelf. 
Dee p. Nor in the treaty * is there any mention of a Third of the ſpoils. The 
| Latines were to have an equal ſhare. Their ſhare did not come to be only 
a Third, till after the treaty of Rome with the Hernici; and then only in 
caſe of a war carried on by the united armies of the three nations. 
2. And this ſhews the impertinence of the argumentation which Diony- 
ius puts into the Mouths of the Quæſtors under the ſecond article, which 
regards the Hernici, concerning the future inability of the Republick to 
reward the ſervices of any new friends. For it is evident from the tenor 
of the two Treaties with the Latines and Hernici, that in all wars in which 
Rome was aided by her allies were they more or fewer, the practice then 
was, thar each ſhould have their ſhare of the booty in proportion to the 
number of troops they furniſhed for the campaign. | b 
And whereas the Quæſtors are repreſented ſpeaking of the Hernici as 
of a people ſubdued, it appears by their overtures to the Conſul, as well as. 
by the long wars they afterwards maintained againſt the Republick, that 
this was far from being their caſe. What they propoted to Caſſius were 
peace and an alliance with Rome upon juſt and reaſonable conditions. 
Nor is there the leaſt reaſon. to believe that Caſſius, who would enter in- 
to no treaty of peace or alliance with them, of his own outhority, but re- 
ferred them to the Senate, did, preſently after, in virtue of his full pow-. 
ers, grant them the conditions complained. of, without the privity and: 
approbation of the Senate. Add to this, that the treaty was in reality a. 
very advantageous one fer Rome, and by which the Senate thought fit to- 
abide. So that this ſecond article is as ill contrived as the firſt. 
3. The third article, which. accuſes Caſſius of originally deſigning to. 
exclude the other. Magiſtrates and the Senate from any ſhare in the glory. 
of conferring a benefit on the people, is invented. with no more wit than. 
che foregoing. For, by the Greek Hiſtorian's own account, the Conſul, 


— 
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before he mentioned the matter to the people, moved it in the Senate: Year of 
So that if the Senate and the Magiſtrates would have concurred with him, RO ME 


2 ſ* 
they might have had their ſhare in that glory. Bef. J. C. 


And it was ſurely a very ill judged accuſation to bring againſt Caſſius Four hun- 


before the People, that he had dared to propoſe, in their favour, a law which nay 


the Nobles had not approved. | IR 0 0 
And as to his deſigning to give, by his Agrarian Law, two thirds of Pavan 


the publick lands to the new Citizens, it is a ſenſeleſs charge, unleſs we-confulthip: 


can ſuppoſe, that thoſe of the Zatines and Hernici who came to fettle at 
Rome were twice the number. of the old Citizens, : 

4. And if it were true, that Caſſius, againſt the remonſtrances of the 
Senate and the Tribunes, was ſteady in inſiſting, that the new Citizens 
ſhould have a ſhare in the diviſion of the puplick lands; he, in this, did 
but follow the conſtant policy and practice of Rome, from the foundation 
of the ſtate; and to exclude thoſe new Citizens from a ſhare of the pub- 
lick lands, in caſe of a diſtribution, would in effect have been a violation 
of the treaty of alliance. 

CONCERNING the ſecret machinations of Caſſus to attain to the 
Royalty, the reader fees, that from the facts pretended to be proved, ſup- 
poſing them true, it will not follow that the Latines, the Hernici, and the 
Roman Plebeians deſired a King, or that the Conſul aſpired to make him- 
ſelf a King; and the Hiſtorian himſelf ſeems to think the evidence of the 
treaſon defective, when he repreſents the People as immoderately ſevere 
in ſentencing Caſſius to death. | | : 

But, is it not ſurprizing, that Dionyſius, or thoſe from whom he took his 
accounts, ſhould 'be ſo well informed of the crimes whereof Caffius was 
| accuſed, at his ſuppoſed. trial, and yet know nothing, or wholly ſuppreſs 
what they knew of his elaborate Defence ? The total ſilence of the ancient 
writers upon this head, when, from what has been obſerved concerning 
the weakneſs of the pretended charge, it is plain that Caſius had much to 
ſay, and much to the purpoſe, furniſhes an additional argument to thoſe | 
that have- been offered, for believing that the whole proceſs is a mere in- 
vention, a legend, a fable, (compoſed by ſome ariſtocratical writer) 
of which the moral intended to be inculcated on the Roman readers is 
obvious, ; | | 

AS to the other tradition of Caſſius's treaſon being diſcovered by his own 
father, when no- body elſe ſuſpelted any thing of the matter, and his being exe- 
cuted privately by his fatber at home, we have already obſerved that, in the 
time of Diomſius and Livy it was a tale which (like that of the publick 
trial) wanted the neceſſary ſupport from Hiſtory or Monuments to give 
it a claim to credit: But as neither the Greek nor the Latin Hiſtorian have 
mentioned any particulars of the diſcovery, ſaid to be made by the father, 
of his ſon's treaſonable practices, we cannot, as in the other caſe, draw ar- 
guments from the pretended proceſs itſelf to diſprove its reality. How- 
ever, I ſhall finiſh this digreſſion with offering ſome reaſons, why, ſup- 
poſing Caſſius to have been formally. 1 before the People or 8 
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0 De Roman History. Book II. 
Year of father, of the treaſon in queſtion (which there is no ground to believe he 
COME "Pe ly i dible thar h il 

Cx vni. was) it is utterly incredible that he was guilty. 


The character of Caſſius may, alone, ſuffice for his defence againſt all 
that is mentioned by Diomſius, as given in proof of the charge. Till he 
propoſed his Agrarian Law, he was more eſteemed and honoured in Rome 
than any other Citizen. This is ſaid by Dionyſius himſelf; and if he had 
not ſaid it, the Hiſtory of Caſſius, from the time that we ſee him firſt on the 


courſe to the dangerous expedient of a Dictator, and had named Lartius 
one of the then Conſuls to that ſovereign power on account of his known 
prudence and moderation, Lartius appointed Caſſius to be his General of the 
Horſe, the ſecond dignity in the Republick. 1 

At the time of the Sceſſion, when every body declined the office of Con- 
ſul, the Senate conſtrained Caſtus to accept it, becauſe he was highly and 
equally eſteemed by the Nobles and the Plebeians, and therefore well qua- 
lined to manage the buſineſs of a reconciliation ; a ſure mark that he had. 


not behaved himſelf as a party man, or a proud man. 


And though he had been a favourer of the Plebeians with regard to their 
demand of Tribunes and other ſecurities from oppreſſion, yet we find that 
this did not hinder his promotion to a third Conſulſhip by the Centuries, 
here the Patricians had the chief influence. And the Senate's referring 
wholly to his prudence the conditions of peace and friendſhip: with the 
Hernici, (which, by the way, ſhews the unlikelihood. of his having con- 
ducted himſelf unworthily, or to the diſſatisfaction of the Senate, in the 
treaty he before made with the Zazines) and their decreeing him a triumph 
for his ſucceſs-in a war, wherein he had obtained no bloody victory, (ſup-- 
poſing theſe facts, related by Diomſius, to be true) are cogent proofs of 
the great eſteem and favour in which he ſtood with them to the very day of 
| his. propoſing. the Agrarian Law. . RE 
There is very good reaſon therefore to believe that this Propoſal was the» 
. only Treaſon that Cafſivs was: guilty of. YL Ht 5 | 
And it is quite unimaginable, that he ſhould make this-propoſal. with. 
a view to the Royalty. Could Caffius be ignorant. of the temper of the 
Roman People? Could a man of ſenſe ever hope to become a King by 
the means of thoſe men, who needed but to be made believe, that his 
ambition looked that way, inſtantly, unanimouſly, and without mercy to- 
deſtroy him? For ſuch was the temper of the Romans, as Diomſius him- 


ſelf ſets forth on the preſent: occaſion. 


Nor: 


= For the ſame reaſon we may well reject formed by Maliut the Ro „ 5 
what Livy reports (B. 4. c. 13.) of the plots year 313, and afterwar is by Man lu, 1 
1 | | : | | ſaved. 


Chap. 8 


Te Roman Hiſiery. 
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Nor indeed does it appear that any one Reman ever aimed at being. Year of ip 
(under any name or title whatſoever) ſovereign and perpetual Lord over 1 Wy 
his fellow Citizens, before the times of Marius and Hlla, when luxury, Bet. J. C. 415 
avarice, and corruption, having got the aſcendant in Rome, opened the a mers 1 
way for inordinate ambition to execute the molt deteſtable ſchemes againſt ty. four. : ih 
the publick liberty, mm 1 
| | Twenty- 959 
ſaved the Capitol) to raiſe themſelves to the fifch 1 


Tyranny. (B. 6. c. 14, & ſeq.) Theſe im- 
putations ſeem to have been invented mere- 
ly to deſtroy two men, who by their com- 
paſſion for the poor, and their great libera- 
lity to them, had made themſelves more po- 

lar, than perhaps wiſe politicians thought 
it convenient that any man ſhould be in a 
free State. It is not pretended that Maælius 
was tried and convicted. A Dictator was 
created on purpoſe to deſtroy him by a 
ſtroke of power. The plenty of corn which 
he had provided, and with which he fed. 
the hungry Citizens gratis, during a fa- 


mine, was a reproach on the fathers and on 


Minucius their ſuper intendant of proviſions, 
for neglect of duty: and, by cutting him 


off as a traitor, they made to themſelves a 


pretext for ſeizing his ſtores, and thereby 
ſhunning the trouble and expence of pur- 
chaſing corn from abroad. And the People 
were ſo little perſuaded of Malius's treaſon, 
that they afterwards baniſhed Abala, the 
Didtator's General of the Horſe, as guilty of 
murder in ſlaying their benefactor. 


As to Manlius, Livy tells us, that he could 


not, from any writings, ſatisfactorily learn 
who were his accomplices, nor how far his 
ſchemes went; nor could find, that, at his 
trial before the People, his accuſers objected 
to him any thing that indicated a deſign to 
raiſe himielf to the Royalty, except ſome 
ſeditious words, his largeſſes, and his falſe 
charge againſt the Senate of ſecreting the 
gold, which they had colleQed to redeem. 


the Capitol, when Brennus beſieged it. Nay, 


Livy is not ſure that Manlius was tried and 
condemned by the People. 
he ſays, report that Duumvirs were appoint- 
ed to judge him. And perhaps neither of 
theſe accounts deſerve credit, Manlius was 
zealous to have the debts remitted to the 
inſolvent poor; and that was ſufficient to 


engage the uſurious Patricians to contrive 


his murder. I conclade theſe obſervations 
with remarking, that the Tribunes are re- 


preſented as conſenting and inftrumental. 
to the deſtruction of Caffius and Maulius, 
both eminent Patricians, but not to that. 


of. Malius, who was a Plebeian.. 


e | 


Some Authors, 


Conſulſkip. 4 


F. I. The People regret the death of Caſſius. The Senate find means to di 
vert them a while from the purſuit of the Ac ARIAN Law. F. II. The 
war with the Volſci breaking out afreſh,' the Tribune Mænius proteſts 
againſt any levies: for the fervice, till ſometbing effetual be done in that af- 
fair. The Gonſuls, by a ſtratagem, get the better of his oppoſition, F. III. 
The Senate endeavour to obtain ihe Conſulſbip for Appius Claudius. The 
Tribunes, to hinder it, excite ſuch a tumult, that there is no poſſibility of 
proceeding in the election. The Repudlick falls into an Interregnum. Sp. 
Lartius, being Inter-rex,. quiets the contention between the two parties. 
F. IV. Icilius, ane of the Tribunes, oppoſes the neceſſary levies for a wwar 
with the qui and Veientes. Appius Claudius ſuzgeſts a ſiratagem 10- 

the Senate, by which they carry their point againſt Icilius. 
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C 1. Y whatever means the deſtruction of Cafſius was effected, cer- 

| tain it is, that the People very ſoon regretted the loſs of him, 

and not without ſufficient reaſon, For notwithſtanding the late Decree Livy, B. 2. 
of the Senate for the nomination of Decemvirs, to take account of the 3 43. 


. 


D. Hal. B. 
lands 3. p: 543. 0 


* 
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Year ot lands belonging to the publick, and make a diſtribution of one part of 
SOME them in favour of the Commons, the preſent Conſuls took no more notice 
Bef. J. C. of that affair, than if no ſuch Decree had been paſſtd; ſo that the People 
EYE ko plainly perceived they had been cheated by the Senate; and they accuſed 
ty-tour, the late Tribunes of having concurred in the deeeit, baſely berraying the 
| — cauſe of the Plebeians. The preſent Tribunes held frequent aſſemblies upon 
fcb this buſineſs, and earneſtly preſſed the Conſcript Fathers to execute their 
Copſulſhip. promiſes. To rid the Senate and themſelves from theſe importunities at 
| home, the Conſvls had recourſe to the old expedient of a foreign war, and 
began to inliſt ſoldiers for the ſervice : but the poorer Citizens refuſed to 
give their names to be inrolled, and the Tribunes ſupported them in this 
_ refuſal. Hereupon, the Conſuls cauſed a rumour to be ſpread, that they 
were going to create a Dictator, and that Appius Claudius would be the 
man. This dreadful report made ſuch an impreſſion upon the People, that 
they liſted themſelves without delay. Cornelius entered the Ccuntry of the 
D. Hal. B. Veientes, and Q, Fabius marched againſt the Volſci. Both Conſuls had for- 
8 tunate expeditions. Fabius, as if he meant to ſhew an utter contempt of 
the Plebeiaus and their complaints, ſold all the ſpoils taken from the ene- 
my, and put the money into the hands of the Qzeftors, not giving the 
leaſt part of it to his ſoldiers, 1 85 8 in: 
$. II. TH O' the Fabian family was at this time odious to the Com- 
mons, on account of the late behaviour of the Conſul Quintus, and his 
Year of brother Cæſo, who when Qtæſtor had been very inſtrumental in the de- 
388 ſtruction of Caſſius, yet the Senate had influence enough, at the new elec - 
Bet. j. C. tions, to get that ſame Cæigo choſen to the Conſulſhip, with Lucius Emilius, 
Four hun- a man entirely devoted to their faction. During the year of theſe Magi- 
ws yo wo ſtrates the attention of the publick was wholly employed on the war with 
the Volſci of Antium, from whom AÆmilius ſuffered a terrible defeat with 
Tenty- great ſlaughter of his men. Strengthened afterwards by a choſen body of 
Confalſhip. troops Which his Collegue ſent to his aſſiſtance, he gained ſome advantage 
over the enemy: but as in the former action he had loſt the better part of 
his army, he was aſhamed to return to the city at the end of the Campaign; 
and therefore ſtaid in his Camp till the expiration of his Magiſtracy. 
p· 553 · Cæſo, who had been employed to defend the territories of the Lalines and 
5 Hernici, came to Rome and held the Aſſembly for the new elections, where 
his younger brother M. Fabius, with Lucius Valerius (late Collegue of Cæſo 
Voear of in the Quæſtorſnhip, and deeply concerned in the murder of Caſſius) were 
1 raiſed to the Conſulſhip by the influence of che Senate, who had engaged 
Bef. J. C. them to ſtand for it. The People would have named to that Magiſtracy 
Four hun- certain Conſulars who did not ſeek it; but the Preſident refuſed to receive 
rig ſuffrages for any but candidates. \ Be. SD 
| The new Conſuls having aſked ſome recruits to ſupply the place of 


Le a thoſe which had been lain, the laſt year, in the battle againſt the Volſci 
tare of Antium, the Senate paſſed a decree for it : nevertheleſs, the poor Ple- 
. 554+ beians refuſed obedience, complained of the cheat put upon them in re- 
lation to the Agrarian Law, and implored the protection of Bel Tt | 
1 | | unes 
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bunes againſt the oppreſſion of the Nobles, Four of the Plebeian Ma- Year of 
giſtrates, either gained by the Senate, or, for prudential reaſons, unwilling SEES 
to foment contention at home, while the State was diſtreſſed by the pre- Bet. J. C. 
ſent war, gave no heed to the clamours of the multitude : but the fifth, TO park 
named Caius Menius, loudly proteſted, that he would never berray the ty 
Plebeians, nor ſuffer the Conſuls to levy troops, till they had firſt brought 
the Senate's decree, for the partition of the lands, into an Aſſembly of e 
the People, and had named commiſſioners for putting it in execution. Conſulſhip. 
The Conſuls, to ſurmount this difficulty, erected their tribunal without 
the City, in ſome field near it, where the Tribune, whoſe power and 
functions were confined within the walls of Rome, could give them no 
oppoſition. From thence they ſummoned thoſe of the Citizens whom they 
judged fit for the ſervice, to come and ialiſt themſelves. If any Plebeian 
1o ſummoned refuſed to appear, orders were immediately given to demoliſh 
his farm-houſe and cut down his trees. 1 | 
This unexpected exerciſe of the conſular power had the deſigned effect D. Hal. B. 
upon the People. They now eagerly ran and preſented themſelves be- P. 555 
fore the Conſuls to receive their commands. Two armies were preſently 
formed, one to march againſt the Veientes, the other againſt the Volſci. 
The Conſuls, diffident of the good-will of their troops, agreed to act only 
upon the defenſive; and M. Fabius, who had to do with the Veientes, ob- 
ſerved the agreement: but Valerius came to a deſperate and bloody batt]E 
with the Volſci, without. much advantage to either fide. The friends of * 
Valerius at Rome gave out, that it was through want of affection in the 
ſoldiers to their General, he had not gained a compleat victory; the ſoldiers 
in all their letters laid the fault upon the incapacity of their Leader, 
la the mean time Rome was alarmed with ſpectres and prodigies of all p. 886. 
forts, and theſe, together with the little ſucceſs of the Roman arms, were > 
found by the Pontifices to be owing to the anger of the Gods, who had 
been ſerved by impure hands. Opimia, an unfortunate Veſtal, was buried 
alive for incontinence, and the Gods made propitious by expiatory ſacrifices. 
$. III. WHEN, after the return of the Conſuls to Rome, the Comitia 
were held for electing new Magiſtrates, a warm conteſt aroſe between the 
two orders. The Patricians were for placing at the helm certain briſk 
active young men, who were the moſt unpopular, and particularly they 
engaged Appius Claudius, (the ſon of that Appius who was looked upon as the 
birtereſt enemy of the People) a man bold and arrogant, and very powerful 
by means of his numerous friends and clients, to ſtand one of the candi- 
dates. On the other hand, the Plebeians called out for ſome of the elder Se- D. Hal. B. 
nators, whoſe probity the publick had experienced, and who they believed *Þ 59+ 
would have no views, but the welfare of the ſtate. Each party remained ob- 
ſtinate in its purpoſe. Whenever the Conſuls convened the centuries for 
the election, the Tribunes, in virtue of their prerogative, by the word 
Veto diſſolved the Afſembly-: and when the Tribunes called the People to- 


gether for the ſame end (the firſt inſtance of their aſſuming this power) 
the Conſuls, as having the ſole right to preſide at the election of Magi- 


ſtrates,, 
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264 The- Roman, Hiſiory. Book II. 
Year os rates, wichſtood, and hjndered the. proceeding. The Pamician an Pe- 
on * Peian Magiſtrates mutually. reviled each other, and being ſurrounded: with 

C throngs f hotheaded fellows, they grew ſo furious in tgeir.diſputes as not 
Fo h to abſtain from blos; nay they emed to be jult upon the te of bau- 
ci FS ing recourſe to arms, and beginning, a civil, war. i266. d 5 

—— The Senate, who had neither the will, to. yield to the Pedple: norithe 

= power to force them to ſubmiſſion, held long debates about the proper 
(ip, Mea ſutes to be taken. Some Senators Jeclated: for naming a Dictator - 

n ho, veſted with ſeyereign, and, abfolpte authority, ſnould expel the 
* off of - Factious from the City, and, in caſe the Conſuls had- taken any wrong 
ſtep, correct the error; and that, having reſtored, order in the common- 

— he Mnould hold the Comitia, and propoſe the worthieſt men for 

the Magiſtracy: But others (fearing, perhaps, that the People in their 
Preſent temper would not ſubmit even to the dictatorial authority, but- ra- 

ther gun into open rebellion) thought. a gentler courſe the more adviſeable: 
4 namely to greate Inter-Kings, as was practiſed during the regal State 

* upon, any vacancy of the Throne. The greater number of the Fathers 

cqming into: chis opinion, the, hort. lived Magiſtracy was given to A. Sem- 
ee eee panes, of all the other Magiſtrates: ceaſed. Sp. 
33 ed Senproniis, held the Comitia for the appbintment 
ae h gd ſsemathat the two parties had cempromiſed their 
cl, g grerd n themen he ſhould have the faſces, and proceed 
Fe election, only for form ſage; for they unanimouſiy concurted in 

Year of naming EGS Ry Julius Julus, à known favourer of the 

801780 ee 9. Fabius Vibulanus, a warm bartizan of the Nobles. Fa- 
uhthreg ars before, and had “ defrauded” his ſoldierfs 
„e os of _ x. il-taken from the enemy; yet the People acquieſced in' this his 
ma ſecond- e through the extreme Joy 17 Bad in keeping appils 
Claudius out of the J 4 
| reel The new Conſuls, aft dung Wale! . from the diſ- 
Conſulbip. cantented. Rlabylons,4t0; 6 Levies,“ marched againſt-the N ciantes who had 
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Livy, B. 2. Fepri . the ele leit af) gheir; ear. Giles "#4 NN. (. ; 

c. 43+ Aber ve Up: Watss-Mert ee wha horY * uſed by the*Confalt;®to 
divert 1 People fut their — 10 giye thnr ut he ent $ 
colt, a ſubſiſtenca chat mig — LE It orget cheir old Tait. Bot 


this ſame Peqplg, bychus en aa c in 28mg, became Hill 
et td and the firfk= interval of cave abroad Was 
; © NE. anti nes Ne $A aur, ei 2 hav goilico'Þ; ..! 
r . 5 Tt civil dai brbke out affglh! ut che nexts electoH of 
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Chap. XVI. The Roman Hiſtory. 265 
chief Magiſtrates. After much ſtruggling the two parties came to an Ione of 
accommodation upon the: ſame. foot as the year before; each named its CAT 
Conſul. The People chole Sp. Furius; and the Senate Cz/o Fabius, the Bet. J. E 
man, who, when Quæſtor, is ſaid to have deſtroyed Caſſius. dee hun- 
The Aqui and Veientes having renewed their incurſions on the lands of . eich 
the Republick, the Conſuls ſummoned the People to take arms; a Tri- — 
bune, named Sp. Icilius, warmly oppoſed the enrollments; and he loudly 2 
declared that he would make the like oppoſition to all the decrees that Conſulhip. 
ſhould iſſue from the Senate, let the matter of them be what it would, ad me. 
till the Senatus-conſultum, relating to the publick lands, was put in executi- 2 5 
on; that it was juſt the ſame thing to him whether the country was pol- 

ſeſſed by foreign enemies, or by domeſtick uſurpers. In the mean while, 

the Veientes and Aqui continued with impunity to ravage the territory of 

Rome. In this perplexity, Appius Claudius repreſented to the Fathers, that 

the Tribunitian power was formidable only by the union of the Tribunes; 28 
that as the oppoſition of a ſingle Tribune, which could ſuſpend the exe- P. Hal. B. 
cution of the Senate's decrees, had the ſame force with regard to the re-) P. 
ſolutions of his Collegues, endeavours ſhould be uſed to create a diviſion 

among the I'ribunes, and privately to engage ſome. one of them to enter 

into the Senate's intereſt. This advice was approved and followed ; the 
Senators applied themſelves to gain the friendſhip of /a/zxs's Collegues, and 

they ſucceeded with all the four. Theſe; when they had firſt attempted in 

vain to diſſuade him from purſuing the affair of the Agrarian Law, int 

their Veto; and, by their aſſiſtance, the Conſuls compleated the Levies *. 


* We muſt ſuppoſe that Zciliue ceaſed his legues betrayed the 4 
oppoſition to the y Pop otherwiſe his Col- (eg office. yed ru. 


§. I. The Troops commanded by Cæſgo Fabius, not hking their General, will not 
ſuffer bim to gain any honour in the campaign. F. II. M. Fabius (a ſecond 
time) and Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus are elected io ibe Conſulate. They c- 
tain 4 ſignal victory over the Hetrurians, chiefly by tb bravery of the Fa- 
bii, who, from this time, become popular. F. III. Ceo Fabius (a third 
time) and T. Virginius are choſen Conſuls. Caſo defeats the Aqui and 
Veientes. F. IV. The Fabian family underiake alone 10 guard the fron- 
tiers againſt the Veientes. Cæſo, as ſoon as be has reigned the Faſces (to 
L. Emilius and C. Servilius) joins the reft of bis family in quality of Pag- | 
CONSUL, & new invented dignity. F. V. The Romans carry on the war 
againſt the qui, Volſci, and Veientes. Emilius, after 4 fucceſsfut © + 
campaign againſt ihe laſt, is refuſed a triumph. He ſeeks to revenge bim/elf 
on the Senate. F. VI. In the ſucceeding Conſulſbip (of C. Horatius exd 
T. Menenius) all Hetruria declares war againſt Rome. The miſerable | 
fate of the Fabii. The Hetrurian Arms prevail. But the next year's Conſuis 
(A Virginius and P. Servilius) give the enemy an entire overthrow, | 
Vol. I. : ; M m 4 | §. I. 
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1385Y $513 Of! RIET 0h mil. > bs SH «0:50 folk, 


Yea of! 6 "i 5 4 RU e condufiot>rhe) war again? he * yi 255 be had 
E the. good · will of his ſoldiers, wa aint th ag But 


IS he wöcps of Fabius who warred againſt the Vrientes, (ſtrengtfened by 
dred.eigh- Steat numbers of volunteers from che other Hetriurian Sture) choſe ra- 
ther to loſe their own honour than gain him any glory. After a battle, 
Fay: ) which they behaved themſelves: brayely. (ſo long as their lives were in 

Hanger) and ever. coured the enemy; they refuſed to purſue them and 


| Confelitin- take their camp, leſt by making the victory compleat they ſhould pro- 


entes; ac. re Fabius a teiumphuat his returns t Rome; and, net content with this, 
cordin ing to they ſtruck their tents the following night, and began their march: to- 
mg 2-.wards the City. Tbe Conſul, finding it impoſſible to govern them, put 
D. Hal. B. the beſt face he could upon the matter, ſounded a ei and returned 
tt wih chem! Tv 5 2 181-30 „ M ie 2815 70 . 43145 stin f 

1 „ I. NOTWITHSTANDING the extreme hatred: which: the fol- 

Hers -had-thus:ſhewed! to C/o Faber, the Senators had influence enough 
e Mw 1770 continue the Conſulſhip i in the Fhbian family. Marcus Fabius, brother 


Sr ef Caſts was elected te that dignity ? with Cu. Manlius. Much depended 


celxxili. on the wiſdom and unanimity of theſe two Magiſtrates; for the Repub- 


Ro C ekf was pow threatened by n prödigions army of Hetrurians, who were en- 
el e enaged e doe war-by abe die in Nane, and ebe ſpirit of inutiny chat 
ey-nine. Aud appeated amen We; Rohan ſoldiers in the Field.) io . 

eee —— one of the Tribunesp would; on this occaſion, bos Eee 
Conſulſhip. the eld complaint, and Hh¹dered the! neceſſary! Levies: But the Fathers 
P- 56 $62. {r(uereſively; repeated the ariifice of Claudius; and forces were raiſed to 


Fe >the tnbrr of: a ,ẽE¶ oH5cts*ivere-oquatty y divided between the two Con- 


te Eben beide de Th and ihcamped ner Ven at Amal | 
odiſtance.frony eachother,» keeping quiet within their intrenehments. This 
inaction Was owing 1 tha dintruſt uf their own en whoſe 'behaviour, 

7 8 the aft ye ar, Mas ating gotten- 21017 mond 
an abciden cede eli employed A Wo dess ef 
io 1:57 {fend wehe attended: the (Oenſel Manlien Lightn 0 his 
an © > 1genit;;overrgrned she Jacretl Heæube damaged his arms, il led his waf horſe, 
2 til {and} ene of bis fervariths) Theft Diviners declared that he . 

ot 156 3 Us: taken; by the enemy s aporiowhich: Predittio "hey uuitted it che fame 

25 niht, aud joined dus army tir chat of Fabia. Phe Hlrramum ſcized the 
— defected: eamp,/7hnd,:-conchudirig) that aur Had t warrech HH fortune 
g part Wong wird bil hel weg / cube but they ſhogd n e aſters bf the 


956+.” mhm. A Phrycgate ronhfitlent hy; re refore, atich ig fultechſtne utntet! urmies 


5 „in 'ehti/dwitothicbinaerits,. calkg'ithem wominlati@ ddwitdyo ud ding 
M 23 chern 40 come ou and; kt. a Bierwponthoſo'wet y 16H; who" but a 
ay 12 +before bad pidited tegetber FL er Ynpactgurit)? new 
-gatheringhts: crowds abduritheir Gemetals mt d rlahidev'd, 


V. Hal. B. and almoſt mutiny'd, beeauſe they were not inſtantly led to battle. Fa- 
9- p. 56 5% e did hold: ef fc ppparteriicy' te cehroncho bien: with heit, former 
| i wand and; © to iforeafo:theit * ey euprering k nente of 


L {rd 1 N their 


their courage and honour, He added, I am determined, not to give Yer of 
the ſignal ar battle Hefore you band all ſworn thi you will rf Con gona ern 
% /QUeFREs. co Kame ti you puce. deceived ynur Gun ral, but you 10 never B R O 
be able to deceive the Gods.“ He bad hardly ended, When à certain Teut hund 
Hlebeian named Ila velaus, no. Frihune of a Legion; and a man ih great r une, f 
eſteem among the Jroops, ſtepping forth, Do you fuſpect us, COVBUES T. 
Hear iben the oath whicec] am gving iu tate] And you; 1 fellow-ſoldjers,' Up you, birtiet 
Felloqmy example! Then, lifting up his ford; he ſwore hy his Fin (elle Liv. Bas 
maſt ſolemn oath then uſed by the Namant) that dhe would never return & A 
to Rome till the enemy Was vanquiſſied. Oſſicers and foldiers; every man = "RES ry 
in the army took the ſame oath; after which, the Generals no longer TEA 
diſtruſting ybemy; gave the ſignal for marching, and led them out of ke 
Camp. Dan i 1 Dat inst Bu Hod! $1003 8 113d 6 oF 1.41 no 
The Hetrurians did not decline a battle: it was fought withagreat ob. P. 368. C 
ſtinagy on both ſides. Manlius, who led the right wing of the Rama ar- 85 
were both killed ; nevertheleſs the victory feli to the Nomanc. And) it Liv. B. 2. 
was Shiefly owing to the ſignal bravery of: the Conſul Marcus Fabins, and 4, 
His Brother Cao. NE Gwt: Slg: 10 vuminens has mohli , ach no 111102 
9 Marcus at his return oto: Name declined che onours of a triumph, D. Hal. B. 
Which had been decreed bimuby the Schatte; 10 deeply he Was- affected ) Þ; 70 
with the death of his brother Qin, and his Collegue Maul He 


ſolemnized their obſequies, made funeral otatibns on both, and, by gv. 


ing to them the great praiſes which they deſerued, ſceuted to himſellft 
much greater; and, in purſuance af the reſolution he had forfned! from 
the beginning of his Conſulſfup, to conciliate to his family the affections 
pt the Pecple, he divided the wounded ſoldiets atongodhe Schatorb to 
taken care of, aſũgning the greater number of them 16 the Navi, WhO 

did not fail, an this denaſion, to diftinguiſh themſelves by chetrrhummAAity. 

From this time (ſays Zivy) the Fabii 1 eyet not by amc B. 2. c. 47. 
but what /tended to tbe good of the Republicic. bon-guer amis ide 1A £9) 

„ „CSO RAB NU that we Generabwho cis year: befbretigt Year of 
had Been: {© gtoſly affronted) +heinghnow; Wüthbthe leave gvOdOwWiIb aof o bn 
che Commons as welk as. of the Noble, taiſed m the oiulſwip (wich Bet. J. C. 
T. Virginius) paſtponed call: ocherrhuſineocο attempt a0 = [ ur bete! 
fect reſtoration of concord betweenithe Noblesranq the Plbi⁰ꝗ)i wnkawds tyeight. 
which there ſeemed already to be ſome advanges. b He was häcdlplen- 
tered on] this Magiſtracy, when, in that view heb declared it! tocbedlhis 


Thirty- 
Ma 


opinion: that the conquered lands righrfuliytbolonged to / thdſe mewof Con bIſhip. 


whoſe {wear and. blood; they: were che purchaſep and earneſtiy ex Horted the © 48 
Sennte o/ prevent any new endeavours uf ithe Fribunes to obtain the paſſing 1 55 
of; the: fgrarian Law, by: frealy making an equal diſtribution themſelues Of 
thoſe lands, among the poor Piæriam. But the anferipe Fathers rejected 
Vi 10 
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This was Ci4/'s third Conſulſalp, and, ver been out of the hinds of one of other of 
for ſix years paſt, the conſular faſces had ne · the three brothers. # # . > iy 
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Chap. XVI. We Roman, Hgdery. 
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third againſh the qu. The Agai ofled at the appHO 
The Volſci repulſed Servilius, and forced him to keep within 


1 be /#endes: were defeated by Aimilies, and. ſept, a, deputation, 15 85 0 1 Toy 
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beg peace: Amilius referred the Deputies Sn e c 
im redurn kette it tochim to ſettle the conditions he \ e 1 0 5 N 
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290 S Romame HAury. ok 11. 
S end ug temptiathea. Fairs who:imatehcd out loß their fort: in ca great” 
1 85 9 manadamemſih̃ it. chan re mecuſfuryito defend iv from: a: 
1 urpi BAC n orden "and, een e approaah; che 
4p 3 igndſoant) 46d, f horsguard fed. W tHIſt tome of Hh Fubu purſued the 
. +, runaways to itakei:thicm pri ſoners, ocherz ze the boot Z vnd a ſmall 
number of them continued draum up in order of battle Immediately 
| 200 ing? 21 che Hetrarſant ca˙e o. of Ahtir/ ambuh; ſurrounded*:and cut in pieces 
ip-All thoſe, who ware buſied:in driving tdgethev the cattle; diſperſed about 
4 le (KRS EA dABforoahoſt of: che Nun Who:kepbrheiryranks, and formed 
ie '1 *gegular ged., theyſuſed all heir efforts to gain ſomeeminenee, here, 
having the advantage of the ground, they might at leaſt ſell their lives 
dear, But in this) attempt iahey fell. into another ambuſn, and were 
25 quite encompaſſed vuith enemies. Nevertheleſs they did not lob their 
caurage:. Drawing themfeſven op antoia dloſt compact body whicly faden 
ens Nay, Ahe brenened ate fightaith more; vigour! than ever, iſtill bear- 
ing orvands tomtardsta hilb whichithey ad in view. They New many of 
then fetnurions,! dilengaged themſelves from the reſt; ande- gained the top 
| e ofthe hill * — thenight without any proviſions, and {tilt 
D. Hal. B, HE hana FPheontxt morning, thoſ@of/ the Fab 
* 9- P- 379 — lefte to guanc\the fortinbeing informed of! che danger thbir 
14 | ns; wertifhs fleningaheivxelicficl kavingbutacery mall 1 
| 1 on AS\d32g the Hemurlaw>perceivedther-advaneingini«the 
| 35 | — — dhicng parties, -which cut chem all 
5 a off: £0:amans; Not dong wafter, thoſe who were on the top! of-the| hill, 
| h veipgomprei pafeHhunger and chirſt, than by anything ulſe, dame 
dewugg with thegrapidlitycaß ca ictrent, to break their way ahroùgh the ene 
wmp ef hem the madre greadin] -faughters; The Hrrrumanst aſtoniſh- 
3 £ ese dheielpſſts . craſtch che fi ghr Hor ie hours, and:offered theſe brave 
wem torlet chenm pat) if hg would brow. down their arme] and give their 
. . --- —- Wordsithan they wouldeabandonotheifort} But theſe conditions ee 
| 5 | , od ſhameful! by the Fabii fichey! vhoſecrather: to run the hazard of 8 
| 5 togethed withigloryp than co ſecurr their lives hy un action which it 
| 1 diſtondùt on: cheir family. The — ning 
* | 9 Oi obG@inace, 34ycidati>wcloſe t ongagement; and, vfor. ſome tm on 
N 1 wpon*chens.'> But, av! [fengahy *perceivingi that 
| | their ſwords were moſt; of them btoken, Ad- their budklers >fplitz: they 
E- - ben, and not till then, ventured to attack them, man to man. The Fabii 
ben BOW, deſperate» throw themſelves with fut y into the miadſt of 1 
cel net Battzttons, A rater e arch, "Tratched bs 


2 5 5 NP 50 Tg Nay Ss who lay upon.the.ground. halt de ab. 


breath in the midſt of the battle. = conclu- 
— — Cain: **Fhe Hetruriunt eut off their heads, and, carry 
ing them in triumph upon the tops of their ances, Niewed then 0 OR 
| few of the Fabii who had ſtaid in the fort. The latter, at this fad fight, 
21 gave themſelves up to deſpair. They did not ſtay to fight from the ram- 
14 | Er but aiming only to ſell their lives ä — out upon the Ges 
1 | _ with» 


O 


2 N 


co 
—— . AAA AA — — 


without obſerving any order. Thieſe likewiſe were all cut to pieces; ſo Yearof 
that of the 306 Hab7i,: not one eſcaped. The Romans gave the name of ROME 


cc xx vl. 


Porta Scelerata, or, the Acgizrſed Gate; to the Gate Carmentalls, through Bef. J. C. 
which the Fabii had paſſed when they went out of the City; and the day Four hun- 
of their defeat was ever after reckoned among the unlucky days, whereon — _ 
it was forbidden to begin an important enterprize. 00 % l occhi 


— * 


The Conſul Menenius, who had received orders to march againſt the 


Y » * 
10 1 


Thirty- 
chi rty- 


Hetrurians, might, if he bad uſed diſpatch, have delivered the Fab# incontins,” 


their diſtreſs. | He was but thirty furlongs from the field of battle when D. Hal. B. 
they were cut in pieces. But, perhaps, (as it was believed hy may at? P. 5815 
Nome) he deſignedly, and out of envy and jealouſy, gave them up to 
deſtruction. He had incamped his army on the ſide of a hill, without 
ſecuring the top of it. The victorious Hetrurians, ſeizing the favourable p. 582 
opportunity, which his want of ſkilh afforded them, got above him, at- 
tacked him from the higher ground, gave him an entire defeat, and took 

his camp. Thence they advanced as far as the Janicuimm, Which ever 

looked Rome, and pitched their camp on the top of it. They then paſſed 

the Tiber, and in a manner blocked up the City. But then the Conſül p. 523. 
Horatius, who had been commiſſioned to act againſt the Vulſci being 
callzd- home, came to à battle with the Hetnuriung near the dnple Of 
Hape, about a. mile from Rome. The-ſuccels:lof this! agtion was pretty 

equal; on both - fides;z but in a ſrcond, neãt the gate Calliua, the-Conſul 

gained ſome ſmall advantage, which-revived'the Remarcourapel5''Nevesc 

theleſs the enemy did not decamp from the Juuiculum, and the lands hab 

ing been left unſowa the laſt year on account of thecenemies irruptiogs, a 

famine began to be felt in the] City. be mdanerilſott got together 4h 
companies, uthreatenung tO plundet the gtenarles of the rely zi Tria 

bunes encnuraged their clamours add mutigias by-Tazing HEPrefedit Tear- 

city to the chief of the Senate. The. GonſeraptiiFaibers; dic everything 
poſſible for the relief of the poor; but the caſe was ſuch/ that che PSO. 

muſt eithereſtarve, or drive the enemy farther off. yo lulsmedt bs 

They marched out, therefure, under the conduct of tieirtnew CVhfels; Year of 
A. Hirginius and. P. Servilius,| and: gave the Horerfats Af Entirb lover Hö ö. C K 
nevertheleſs when, by the dead huqies which! wereibrooghc t N to Us Bef. J. C. 
burnt, the Senate ſau What numbers of Rowgus had petiſhed in tlle ackio fl, Four hun- 
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272 ' The Roman Hiflory. Bock II. 


CHAP. XVI. 


$. I. Menenius, one ef the laſt years Conſu!s, is cited by the Tribunes to ap- 
pear before the People, and anſwer for bis conduct in relation to the Fabii. 
He is condemned in a fine. F. II. His fucceſſor Servilius is proſecuted as 
feon as be bas refigned the faſces, but is honourably acquitted. War is car- 
_ ried en. with ſucceſs againſt ſeveral of the neigbbouring States. F. III. The 
Canſuls, L. milius and Vopiſcus Julius, are publickly called upen by the 
- Tribune Genucius, to name ibe Commiſſioners for ihe Partition of the Lands. 
Finding that the Conſuls ſhun meddling in that affair, be begins a, criminal 
proceſs againſt their predeceſſors Manlius and Furius, for baving neglefied 
the nami 8 of 1huſe Commilſianers. The trial is prevented. by the ſudgen 
death of Genucius. 5 ö ä | 


Year of & I. EACE abroad, and plenty in the City, being reſtored, the civil 
* . a | feuds, in relation to the Agrarian Law, preſently revived. The 
Bef. J. C. Tribunes, not able to carry their point againſt' the body of the Senate, 
e ee turned theit rage againſt ſome particular Senators, who had oppoſed their 

ions. 


ty-five. tenſi us Menenius (the fon of Menenius Agrippa) was accuſed 
. before the 1 . by the Tribunes, 2. Conſidius and 7. Genucins, of 
Thir'y- having connived at the deſtruction of the Fabi when he might have pre- 


8 vented it. He was tried for his life; and neither the earneſt ſolicitations 
ag W - of the Patricians, nor his own merit, nor the remembrance of his Fa- 
Lr. B. a. ther 3, could ſave him from being condemned by the People almoſt 
3 53- . Unanimous. The Tribunes, however, changed the penalty to a fine of 
% * 2000 Aſſes in money, [about fix pounds ſterling] a very exorbitant ſurn 
(ſays Dionyfius) if we conſider, that in thoſe times men [of the firſt rank] 
earned the neceſſaries of life by the labour of their hands; and that Me- 
\nenius's ſole patrimony was his Father's poverty. His friends would have 
_ paid the fine for him, but he would not ſuffer it. Unable to ſupport his 
- diſgrace, he ſhut himſelf up in his houſe, where grief and vexation threw 

| him into a diſtemper that ſoon put an end to his life. WO TTY ag CHE 
Liv. B.z. F. II. THE Tribunes fell next upon Spurius Servilius, who had ſuc- 
ef ceeded Menenizs in the Conſulſhip, and had gained the late victory over 
ROME the Hetrurians, Scarce had he reſigned the faſces to P. Valerius and C. 
Bef. J. G. Nautizs, when a criminal proceſs was commenced againſt him by the 
| Four bun- Tribunes Codicius and Statins, for having loſt the flower of his army in 
dredſever- that action, by purſuing the enemy too far, and raſbiy attacking their 
ty-four. jntrenchments; and they produced both officers and common ſoldiers 
Thirty- to witneſs the temerity of the General, and the fatal conſequences of it. 
fifth _ "This was the crime pretended by the Tribunes. Perhaps the real and 
Confulltip. Only crime both of him and of Menenius was the having omitted, during 
| n | | : © eir 
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their Conſulſhips, to name Commiſſioners for * the deſired parti- Year of TBF! 
tion of the lands, 5 in ROME hd > 
Servilius did not endeavomʒ e e by de- pee f. C. Pts 
JOG or by employing kee the Fathers, but, when ek thay Wal 
he came to his trial, relying on his innocence and the good-will of the dred ſe- be” 
People, Ke thus addreſſed them: i Roman, I am ſummonect ts this ft 1 
«i tribunal, to give aft accdunt of n / conduet-ire the latè war, I am will- © 1H 
„Sing ancd prepared to de it. But, If ye. Have already pronounced: Sen- Thirty- Ws: 
_ «Tenet againſt they" arid" Jam brovghtthither only do be delreered up to fh Con- 28 
<the executioner, ta what Purpoſe ſhould I ſay any thing in defrnde df P Hal. B. 445 
my actions? Here i my body do with it what you" pleaſe?" He 9. p. 587. IM 
ſaid io more; and for a few 5 there reigned a perfect ſilence in & ſeq. 1 
the Aſſembly : but the multitude call out to him, to take courage bt; 
ane faß WA de leaſed, he then p ie to a juſtification of hig "00h: WR 
a all its parts > expofedathe Y Feaſomblineſ of expe 3 15 
important victories over powerful enemies without. conſiderable — bh 1 
men to the Tae Feopl and in concluſion bitterly reproached both 5 248 
Tribun $ and the egen of with, \ heir condemnation, of M. EE 1 
5 dea b ſtruction of „ W ny Hud 1188 lame it [hi 4 
SEALLELE N 

e f e the 5 Tr o dd JON wang! . en 
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Year of 


ROME 


100 
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ſeventy» 
two. 


29224 


Conful- 


B. 


Tae Roman Hilary, Book I. 
I. CN. GENUCI of ibunes, 2 c — 
ang g Man, and CE Py. — me Tc pen Conf _ 


880 58 Sammie for 4 850 0 the Senate's decree, in relatien to. the pub- 


* kick lands, mils ayd, Fills, ro.elude this demand, aledged, "that the 
Senatus-conſultum wn, queſtion, did not regard them; that they had not been 

char charged with the diſtribution, of the lands; that the decree regarded thoſe * 

only to whom it was addreſſed, the immediate ſucceſſors of Caf 

Virginias ; that the l were not permanent laws, nor 

of force any longer than during the Magiſtracies of thoſe to whom their 
execution was committed. 

The Tribune, enraged at this evaſive anſwer, would gladly have at- 


9. P. 595. tacked the Conſuls directhy; but as he foreſaw it would be no eaſy mat- 


ter to ruin them, while actually inveſted with the Sovereign Power, he 


turned his reſentment upon Manlius and Furius, whoſe offices were but 


juſt expired. He cited them before the aſſembly of the People, to an- 
wer for their injuſtice in having neglected to name Commiſſioners for diſ- 
tributing the conquered lands purſuant to the Senate's decree: he ſaid, the 
only way to engage ye: preſent Conſuls to execute that decree was the 
letting them foreſee, by the-puniſhment of their predeceſſors, what would 

be their own fate. if £4 ey. neglected their duty: and having ſwore by all 
that was moſt ſacred, that 15 would not deſiſt from the proſecution, he 


named a day for the trial. 


Livy, B. 
2. c. 54 


Manlius and Furius, thou . went about humbly folliciting the 
favour of the Plebeians, hoy — diſcourſes to the younger Senators, 
endeavoured to engage L to defend them againſt the Plebeians by ways 
of violence. They 13 the young men © never to aſpire to the 
« Conſular Faſces, _ Robe of. Magiſtracy, or the Curule Chair; which, 
“ they. ſaid, would. be. only the decorations of their funeral: That a 
+ Conſul was now but a Serjeant of. the. Tribunes to execute their will; 
* and in caſe any Conſul ner himſelf inclined to exerciſe his Prop — 

40 wee or tq aſſert that of the . he would dq well to ſet; 
"HS ___—_ ah Gries , and the death of Menenius, 
hg. . 5 ele. ſpeeches, ng. longer held; ppblick. but 


| Private. > nd pag 3 in mel, of it — determined: ;abſolutely. to. reſcue the ac-- 


Cuſed ; and, of, —_ wicked, expedients, propaſed,, the. moſt, audacious, | 
an maſt wicked, was. the moſt-approyed. 

hen the day for the trial came, Cenucius did not app 1 the · Ho- 
rum. It was im agined at firſt, that the-Patricians had found means to 


deter him from _ purpoſe, and that. he had. deſerted the cauſe :. but 


_ preſently. ſome, who had been ng; his door, brought word that he 


was found, dead in. his bed. The.P 


Beiaus on this report, like a 


Wuhoſe General is, ſain, immediately diſperſed, themſelves andi the Tri- 

bunes were of all the moſt) terrified ; finding, b y. the. example. of. their 
Collegue, that the law, which made their perſons ſacred, gave. them no 
ſecurity. On the other hand, the Patricians exulted in a moſt extrava- 


ant manner. None of them ſeemed forry for what had happened, el 


Chap. XVIII. The Roman Hiſtory. 275 
thoſe who had not been even accomplices in the murder, affected to be Year of 
thought principals ; and it was openly ſaid, that the Tribunician Power ROME 


ought by ſuch methods to be kept down *. 84 JC. 


| Four 
= This is Livy's account. Diony/us (B. 9. of ee or other violence, a notion pre- hundred 
« 596.) makes the death of Genucius to have vailed univerſally, that his death was a ſtroke ſeventy- 
. the day before that which was ap- from the Gods, who diſapproved his enter- two. 
ointed for the trial. He adds, that the Tri- priſe : whereupon the proſecution was drop- - 
bune's body being expoſed to public view in ped ; and the Tribunes became quiet with Thirty- 
the Forum, and there being on it no marks regard to the Agrarian Law. |, ſeventh 
Conſul- 
ſhip. 


CHA P. XVIII. 


6. I. The haughty and imprudent behaviour of the Conſuls after the Death of 
Genucius, in relation to P. VoLERo. The People riſe ; and the Conſuls 
hide themſelves. F. II. Vor ERO is choſen a Tribune of the People. He 
propoſes a Law for elefting the Tribunes in Comitia by Tribes. The 
Diſputes on this Head are interrupted by a Plague. F. III. The Senate 
get the Conſulſhip for Appius Claudius and T. Quinctius. Theſe differ 
about the means to defeat VOLERO's project. F. IV. Vol xx O renews 
the propoſal of his Lato in an Aſſembly of the People. Quinctius, by ſoft 
words, diſpoſes the People to reject it: But Appius, by a Speech, full of 
pride and heat, ruins the effect of what his Collegue had ſaid. The Tri- 
bune Lætorius orders Appius zo be led to priſon. A ſcuffle enſues. Nipht 
puis an end to the Diſorder. F. V. The tumult is renewed the next morn- 
ing. Quinctius by prudent management quiets it, and prevails with the 
Senate to let Voutro's Law paſs. | 
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§. 1. HE Conſuls, fluſhed with this ill gotten victory, and reſolving D. Hal. B. 
; to make the People feel their power, began now to uſe an ex- 9. p- 596. 
treme and (at this time) moſt imprudent rigour in raiſing ſoldiers for the Li, B. 
war. Whatever Citizen did not appear, upon the ſummons, to give in 35 
his name, was ſure to be ſeverely puniſhed, right or wrong, and ſome they 
even cauſed to be whipped by the lictors. Nor in all theſe proceedings 
did they meet with any Oppoſition from the Tribunes, confounded and 
ſtruck mute by what had happened to Genurius. f | 
Wrathful murmurings (the prelude to revolt) preſently aroſe among 
the Plebeians, more provoked by the ſilence of their own Magiſtrates, than 
the tyranny. exerciſed by the Conſuls, © That their liberty was gone: That 
% the Tribunician ale had expired and been buried with Genucius: 
„That the Commons, deprived of all affiſtance, muſt now themſelves 
* provide for their defence againſt the Nobles; and that this was not very 
difficult to do: That, though the Conſuls were attended by 24 Lictors, 
<« theſe Lictors were all Plebeians: That imagmation only: made the con- 
<« ſular Power formidable: That nothing was in reality weaker or more 
* contemptible, if men would but learn to deſpiſe it. 5 
= x Na 2 OY While 
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Year of While with ſuch ſpeeches the People were exciting one another to re- 

ROME ſiſtance, the Conſuls ſummoned a certainad Plebeian named Publilius Volero, 

Bef. J. C who had been a Centurion, and was eſteemed a good officer, to inliſt him- 

Four. ſelf for a common ſoldier. The young man, full of ſpirit, boldly refuſed. 

hundred Inſtantly the Conſuls ſent a Lictor to ſeize him. Help me, TRIBU NES! 

ſeventy- cried out Yolero.---The Conſuls, ſeeing no-body come to his aid, bid the 

L ictor diſpatch, tear off his cloaths, and ſcourge him. Volero checked 

Thirty- the haſte of this officer by a blow on his face that knocked him down: 

ſeventh and then, turning to the Conſuls, he ſaid, Since our Tribunes had rather 

Coos L - ſee a Roman Citizen ſcourged in their preſence, than be themſelves murdered 

iy B. in their beds by you, I appEAL To Taz Prorrz. All the Lictors were 

2. C. 55. now commanded to fall upon him at once; but, he getting into the 

thickeſt of the crowd, and calling out aloud, I appeal to the People; I im- 

plore your aid; affiſt me, Citizens ! alſiſt me, fellow-ſoldiers ! no protection is 

to be expetted from the Tribunes; they themſelves have need of your, protec- 

tion; the multitude with a deſperate fury attacked the Lictors, beat them, 

broke the faſces, and made the Conſuls experience, that authority with- 

out ſtrength is a vain thing: They were forced to fly for refuge to the 

D. Hal. B. Senate-houſe. Hither they ſummoned the Fathers, and complained to 

9 P. 597+ them of the audaciouſneſs of Volero, and the inſolent violence of the Peo- 

| ple. On the other hand, the Tribunes, who had hitherto been quiet, 

began now to make a mighty noiſe; they demanded juſtice upon the 

Conſuls, for that, in contempt of the Lex Valeria, and of an appeal to 

the People, they had offered to ſcourge a Citizen, a Roman of free con- 

dition, as if he had been the vileſt ſlave : A new ſubject of fierce diſpute 

between the two orders in the Republick : But the elder and wiſer men 

=. of the Senate, not thinking it prudent to contend with the head-ſtrong raft - 
| neſs of the Commons, prevailed with the reſt of the Fathers to drop their 
| £ reſentments; and ſo the tempeſt ſubſided for the preſent. - . 
9. II. FOLERO, fearing the Power of the Conſuls, and knowing that 

the Tribuneſhip, if he could get it, would be his beſt Security againſt their 

N p. 598. fury, ſtood for the office of Tribune. To engage the voices of the People 
| in his favour, he boaſted: publickly, that, if ever he were inveſted with that 

ke ſuch methods, that the Plebeians ſhould never 


e Wi People; but he ſoon diſcovered, that, though a man of mean birth and 
undred- 
ſeventy- 


one. the intereſt of his Party, than a mere perſonal revenge. Without letting 


The 
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The Tribunes had hitherto been choſen in Comitia by Curiæ. As Year of 


thoſe Aſſemblies conſiſted only of ſuch Citizens as reſided in Rome, or be- ROME 


CCLXXXI. 


longed to the thirty Curie, Vor ERo thought (or pretended to think) that pee 7. C. 
the Senators, by the multitude of their triends, clients, . and immediate Four hun- 
dependents, had a greater influence there, than was conſiſtent with the dred ſe- 
people's intire liberty of chuſing their own protectors. Moreover, it was e 
the prerogative of the Senate to give a previous conſent, before thoſe Aſ- 
ſemblies could be held, and none but Patricians could preſide in them. Thirty- 
Nor was this all; for the Augurs, before any thing could be validly done, eighth 
were to declare that the Auſpices were favourable. Now it often hap- gig 
pened, that theſe miniſters of religion, Patricians by birth, did, to ſerve x D.Hal B. 
intereſt of their order, either put off the holding of the Comitia, or annul 9. p. 598. 
the election of ſuch Tribunes as were very obnoxious to the Nobility, un- 


— - 


der pretence that the omens were inauſpicious. | 
Volero moved, therefore, that for the future the election of the Tribunes 
ſhould no longer be in Comitia Curiata *, but in Comitia Tributa; Aſſem- 


2 In what Mr. Vertot ſays on this occa- 
fion, and on ſome others, of the difference 
between the ſeveral ſorts of Comitia, he 
ſeems to be defective in the manner of ex- 
preſſing himſelf. He commonly tells us, 
that in the Comitia by Tribes and by Curiæ 
every man's vote was taken fingly ¶ qu on re- 
cueilloit les voix par tte) but that in the 
Centuriate Comitia the voices were counted 


by Centuries. From which way of ſpeak- 


ing one would be apt to imagine, that in the 
two firſt named ſorts of Comitia all affairs 
were decided by the majority of the Citi- 
zens aſſembled. But this was not the caſe. 
No queſtion whatſoever was decided in any 


of the three ſorts of Aſſembly by the plura- 


lity of fingle votes. The opinion of the pla- 


rality of the Citizens in each Curia, Tribe, 


and Century, determined the ſenſe of that 
Curia, Tribe, and Century, But it was the 


majority of the Centuries, of the Tribes, or 


of the Curie, that decided the queſtion in 


debate. And though, perhaps, it never hap-. 


ned, it was very poſſible to happen, that 
in the Comitia by Tribes, and by Curie, as 


well as in thoſe by Centuries, a great majo- 


rity of ſingle voices ſhould loſe their point. 
For example; in the affair of Corio/anus, nine 
Tribes only voted for him, and twelve a- 


gainſt him; he was therefore caſt. Never - 


theleſs, it does not hence follow, that the 


majority of the Roman Citizens were againſt 
him. For, if in each of thoſe nine Tribes 


which voted for him, the Citizens were una- 
nimous, and ifin each of thoſe twelve which 


44 you are not c 
66 E. 


blies 


voted againſt him, the Citizens were divi- 


. ded, and only a bare majority againſt him, it 


will hence follow that he muſt have had a 
very great majority of ſingle voices in his fa- 
vour, notwithſtanding his being condemned. 
The words of Dionyſius are—qguyaſzyoy 
Toy d eig ExxANTIAY, voor elopegtt Tept rd 
Onpapxixav agXargeoiuv, WETAYNY a r 5X Th; 
Pparpiaxi; p po·ias, nv of Pouaio xegidrhY 


xa>zo1w, £71 T1 Puattieny, Lib. ix. p. 598. 


And, ten years after this time, when the 
law for creating DeceMviIRs zo form a _ 


of Laws, &c. is in agitation, the Conſuls 


and other eminent Patricians reproach the 


Tribunes with their anhallowed Magiſtracy, 


becauſe elected in Comrria TrxiBuTa, 


and not, as formerly, in ComiTia Cuxi-* 


AT A, preceded by religious ceremonies. © The 
„ Power, which you extorted from the Se- 
© nate [at the treaty of re- union] have you 
«© not loſt it by the change of the Comi- 
* tia? For you enter on this Magiſtracy, 
« without any were Senatus-conſultum ;- 


crifices precede the holding of your Co- 
&© mitia; there is nothing of piety towards 
the Gods, or juſtice towards men in this 


Magiſtracy of yours. And yet you will 


pretend to law- making; which is one of 
ce thoſe things, to the due performance 
„ whereof, ſacrifices and religious worſhip 
were always held to be neceſſary.“ 

Ei d è i xal Tgorepoy nv Tis dhe MAI, Ny 
zx 5X rd xis Riad cv ijudãg irabere, vrora- 
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ſuppert it. Whatever good 


The Roman Hiftory 


ing of opinion, that the Tribung, until Vo- 
LERO's:Law, were choſen in Comitia Centu- 
riata. And Dr. Hudſon conforms his tran- 
lation of the latter paſſage to Glargans read- 
ing.  Manutizs likewiſe is of opinion, that 
the Tribunes were, at firſt, elected in Comi- 
tia by Centuries. 


—*< Non modo Conſules, qui de patribus 
4 primo.creabankur, ſed et Tu INS PLE- 
4% Bis CENTURIATIS COMITIIS. ESSE. 


« PACTDS ex Livit, Lib. us t Dionyfii, 


* 
4 Lib. ix. plane catſlat; tameth Tribuno- 


4 rum creationem poſt annos xxii a centu- 
4 riatis ad Tributa, n 
44 flatam iidem Livius & Dionyſius narrant. 
„ Cap. A de Com. Rom“ 


ties of Lw. Lib. ii. 2% %/ Lib. ix. in 
ſupport of his opinion, there is nothing in 
the Books referred to, nor I believe in any 
other -books of thoſe Hiſtorians, that can 
| reaſons the 
learned-Criticks abovenamed might have to 
delieve that the Centuries, and not the Cariæ, 


choſe the Tribunes till Holerb's Law, it ſeems 


demonſtrable,” that Dienyfus did not mean 
te ſay ſo. For, i; £ I 
1. He relates (in Lib. vi. p. 410.) that the 


cr, which were called Cure, elect- 
410 if Tribunes after the treaty of ac - 


commadation. on the Mons Sacer. 


Voleronis legs eſſe tran- 


Book II. 
Year of blies where the People's own Magiſtrates might preſide; where all the 
ROME Citizens of he oo — Ge 


| try Tribes, as well as the inhabitants of Rome, would 
have a right of voting; and which would not be ſubject to any decrees of 


Tpices, 1 on; Hai Ti; alta; mpooayoperay, 

irg XAAETL XEpiat, dyxoy rag ivicuriaiss 
d&roJeuvuuer, &Cc. bt 
Plebs vero diviſa, in pparpiar, quæ tunc 
erant, ſive quocunque alio nomine velit 
quis eas appellare, quas illi curias vocant, 
annuos magiſtratus creavit, &c: 8 

2. If Dioxy/ius. thought that the Centuries 
had choſen, to the Tribuneſhip, the Pręſecu- 
tors of Coriolanus (men ſo angrily zealous a- 
gainſt the Senate and all theParricians) with 
what appearance of reaſon could he impute to 
thoſe Proſecutors an apprehenſion, that the 
Comitia Centuriata would abſolve him, ſhould 


he be tried at that Tribunal; an apprehen- 


ſion ſo ſtrong as to put them on deviſing a 
new fort of Comitia for the Trial? This ar- 
ument, I confeſs, is not deciſive ; becauſe 


oe Ar . 
— Len: the Senate, or the influence of the Augurs. 
dred ſe- 6 | | F157 
CY rau TaUTHY VvOV GTFONWINEKGTE Th fre ον Tau 
4 agxaigeoidy ; are yag Rovail Toyue dps, d- Gs 
g TOOELKVUTIV.ETL THV G6 XV» OUTE N PEATBIGHTNY 
fears i@ov Leg du — FRAN Tg” 
Con ul. dere Toi Jtotg u Tay agxpupes'ov, & Katy 
i v0uugug Exonv EXHEXEIo YA, ITE GANG THY => 
-— Tous deds ebotBuys 1 g avlpunrs; 00iav cbt 
ET ric ag Tas it xi YIvETA!® Th vo ody bu 
tri METESL TAY ĩ da te ανo eu, 
Lev ri, Cod. Vat. ] xai 6 vouog v, tfapricayutvois 
T& vd anavti. Lib. x, p. 630. 
It is manifeſt that the words of theſe ſeve - 
ral paſſages, as they ſtand in Dioxyſiuc, do. 
import, that the Tribunes, till this time, 
were choſen in Comitia by Curiæ. Never- 
theleſs the fact is diſputed. For, 
*Apud In the farmer of theſe paſlages, Glarean 
Hudſ. reads KEVTEGIGTHV inſt c of ruf id run and, In 
Dionyſ. the latter, reads xoxo: inſtead of ppargiau, be · 


ner does not always give himſelf the 
trouble to ſeek an appearance of reaſon. 

3 But what leaves no room to doubt of 
the Hiſtorian's meaning is this, That, but a 
few lines before his firit mention of Yolero's: 
Bill, he tells us, that the contempt, which 
this man had ſhewn of the conſular authori - 
ty, was the principal cauſe which indu · 
«© ced the Poo; the loweſt of the People, to 
*« chuſe him to be one of their leaders, [i. e. 
one of the Tribunes] he himſelf being of 
«© mean birth, and educated in great pover- 
« ty,” #01 a Tr manor dexoderxpes vid. 
rd Toy zemrov m⁰ Tporatns: [or ind. rd 
TeriTuy rd Ins vr Sylb. & Port.] yi- 
vos TE dg i ry trruxurror v, aa 1 
ing tv TAXI ν,,mu rr aa aTopices Lib. x. 
p. 597-8. Hac potiſimum de cauſa ab ee 

e tribunns eft creatus (nam erat ignobili ge- 
nere natus, et in Magnet . 
caac ata. Hudſon. | f 

Now the:Poos, the loweſt of the people, 


(the fixæth Claſs) had but one vote, of 193, in 


the; Camitia Centariata ; and, ſhould we ex- 
tend the meaning of the words r dy e 
ruy us to the Centuries of the fourth and 
fifth Claſſes, this will not remove the diffi- 
culty, becauſe (as has been often mentioned) 
the Centuries of the finſt Claſs, conſiſting of 
the rice Citizens, made the majority of 


the whole: confequently the Tribunes were: 


not choſen in Comitia Centariata,: if Dion 


Neuntds de 3 Wet bis 725 rde d fe- /fas's Authority is to decide the Queſtion; 


An 
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The Plebeians in general were hi pleaſed with this propoſal, and Year of 
warmly declared for paſſing it into a Law. The Confuls, on the other 22 
hand, the Senate, and the whale order of Patriciunt, oppoſed it with all Bef. f. C. 
their might. It became the common, and the only fubjett of * Four hun- 
between the two parties; ſo that the affair of the Agrarian Law was tor a dred ſe- 
while intirely dropt. | 5 

A dreadful peſtilence which raged both in the city and in the country. 
interrupted the courſe of this furious conteſt. Each man being taken up Thirty- 
with his particular loſſes and his own preſervation, leſs attention was given _— 
to the bulineſs of the publick. But, this calamity proving, as ſhort as it * + "xg 
was violent, the Tribunes quickly reſumed the proſecution of the law D. Hal. B. 
propoſed by Yolero; and the People, believing they could not ſucceed 9: p; 599- 
without his aſſiſtance, continued him in the Tribuneſhip for the follow- 
ing year, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the Senate and of the whole Patrician 
hy 6. Ill. THE Senate finding how ſtrongly bent the Plebeians were upon 
carrying their point, and how neceſſary it would be to ſet up againſt Vo- 
lero ſome man of intrepid reſolution, and who was not to be terrified by | 
the clamours and menaces of the multitude, pitched upon Appius Clau- Livy B. z. 
dius, and raiſed him to-the Conſulate without his participation. He had 5j 5%: | 
been ſo far from making intereſt for that high poſt, that he had not ſo ibid. 
much as appeared in the Aſſembly on the day of election; he was proud, 
but without ambition, not leſs zealous than his father had been for the 
intereſt of the Senate, and more obſtinate and inflexible. The Senate 
gave him for a Collegue T. Quinctius, a man naturally mild and infinuat-- 
ing, and who had found means to get the love of the People, though he was 
looked upon to be one of the principal Leaders of the other party. 

The new Conſuls, as they were of different characters, ſo were they of Vear of 
different opinions. Appius hoping for no peace in the City, but by lead- R M E 
ing the Plebians into the field, adviſed, that upon ſome pretence (not dif- Bef. J. C. 
ficult to find: while Rome was: ſo: hated by her neighbours): a new war Fourhun- 
ſhould. be immediately undertaken. _ fred fe- 

Quinctius was againſt. commencing: any war: without neceſſity. He 
ſaid, it was to be feared, that tlie force which muſt be employed to come Thirty- 
pel: thoſe Plebeians who: refuſed: to ſerve, would: exaſperate: the multitude ninth 
to a deſperate fury: (as in tho preceding Conſulſnips:) in which caſe either On ſal- 
the fire muſt be extinguiſtied by the blood of Roman Citizens, or the P. Hal- B. 
Conſuls muſt debaſe themſelves to the ignominious taſk of courting and 9. p. 600. 
ſoothing the very loweſt of the People. As Quinttius was this month in 
1 of the. chief authority, his: Collegue could do nothing without 
In the mean time Volero propoſed his Law anew, and, in concert with 
his Collegues, added theſe articles to it: That the diles ſbould likewiſe be 
choſen in Comitia by Tribes, and that theſe Aſſemblies ſhould have cognizance 
of all affairs which the People had a right. to determine; an addition (ſays - vid. 
Dionyſus) which tended directly to deſtroy the authority of the Senate, and ſupr. p. 
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Jear of to eſtabliſh that of the People upon its ruins. The Conſuls, upon this 
ROM E new alarm, convened the Fathers. Appius declared for arming all thoſe 
Bef. J. C. Citizens, who wiſhed the preſervation of the ancient form of Govern- 
Four hun- ment, and for treating as enemies to the ſtate all opponents. Quinctius 
2 e- adviſed the gentler methods of reaſoning and perſuaſion to bring the 
People to a ſenſe of their true intereſt : The majority of the Senate com- 
Thirty- ing into his opinion, the Conſuls repaired to the Comitium, and deſired 
= " of the Tribunes, that they would permit them to ſpeak to the Plebeians 
ſhip. * | aſſembled, and would name a day. With ſome difficulty they obtained 
| both requeſts... When the day came, and the Forum was filled with a 
promiſcuous crowd of Patriciaus and Plebeians, whom the Magiſtrates of 

the different orders had brought thither to ſupport them reſpectively, 
Quinctius (leave to ſpeak firſt aſked and granted) made fo artful, fo plea- 

ſing, ſo engaging an harangue to the multitude, againſt the propoſed law, 

= 22 is probable they would have rejected it, it Appius had not ſpoken 
D. Hal. B. But this Conſul, who underſtood no way of treating men but with a 
9. p. 601. high hand, inſtead of taking advantage of the impreſſion which his Col- 
legue's diſcourſe had made in the minds of his audience, fell into invec- 
tives, which had the very ſame effect as the harangues of the Tribunes. 
le upbraided the People in the moſt harſh and offenſive terms with their 
ſeceſſion upon the Mons Sacer, deſerting their Generals, to whom they had 

ſworn obedience; carrying away the military ſtandards; employing a- 

gainſt their country thoſe very arms, which were put inte their hands for 

its defence: He added, that it was no wonder, if fugitive bankrupts and 
perjured ſoldiers, after being re- admitted into the city, ran every day in- 

to new diſorders and exceſſes. That the moſt ſacred Laws were infrin- 

ged, the Conſular power deſpiſed, and the dignity of the Senate debaſed; 

and that no remedy to theſe evils could be hoped ſo long as the Tribune- 
— ̃ P ̃ — ͤU¹f ⅛· w ET ore nan Ch he ob 

And he concluded with telling them, that, as to the preſent affair, it 

was his firm determination for ever to withſtand the paſſing of ſo iniqui- 

tous a Law as was then propoſed, and of any Law whatſoever which had 

not firſt paſſed the examination and approbation of the Senate; and that 

he hoped to make them know during his Magiſtracy, if they were yet ig- 

norant of it, what was the extent of the power of a Conſu. | 

Livy, B. Volero, notwithſtanding this provocation, ſtill confined” his diſcourſe to 
2» c. 56. the matter and merits of the Law in queſtion, forbearing all perſonal at- 
| tacks. But Letorius, another of the Tribunes, fell at once to railing 


againſt the Claudian family, which he termed the moſt haughty and moſt 


cruel enemies of the Plebeians ; and he added, that the Patricians had given 


3 Dionyſus repreſents Lætorius as a long- inveRtive againſt ce and his family, and 
winded Orator, who anſwers what Appius then cloſes all with ſwearing, that he will 
had ſaid againſt the Commons with an am- carry his point or die. . 

ple panegyrick upon them, then makes aan 1 oY 5 


- J , # a 


Chap. XVIII. De Roman Fifory: as 
them, in Appius, not a Conſul, but an executioner to rend and torture Year of 
them. Words failing the rough ſoldier to keep pace with his angry and cd ns * 
impetuous thoughts, he ſaid; © Romans, I am not ſo ready at /peaking as Bef. J. C. 


« at doing. Come hither to-morrow. I will get the Law paſſed, or die 2 = 
| 9 6 red ſe- 


upon the ſpot before you.“ | | - 5 i 
The next day the Tribunes poſſeſſed themſelves of the Temple [the 

capitol, according to Diony/ius.] The Conſuls and Patricians repaired to Thirty- 

the Aſſembly to hinder the paſting of the Law. Lætorius bids his Viator ninth + 


clear the place of all who have not the- right of voting : The young No- ſhip 

bles keep their ground: He gives orders to lay hold on ſome of them: 

Appius cries out, A Tribune has no authority but over the Plebetans: _ - - 

« He is not a Magiſtrate of the People, but of the Commons : I myſelf, 

e though Conſul, have no power, by the cuſtom of our anceſtors, to re- 

« move any Citizen from a publick Aſſembly ; the form of diſmiſſing it 

% having always been, Depart, Romans, if you pleaſe.” Si vobis videtur, 

diſcedite Quirites. e | 3 
The Tribune, no match for the Conſul at points of Law, inſtead of 

anſwering, ſends a Viator to arreſt him; Appius ſends a Lictor to feize the 

Tribune, crying aloud to him, at the ſame time, that he is but a private 

man, without any authority, or real magiſtracy. The ſacroſanct perſon of , 

the Tribune was juſt going to be inſulted, when the enraged Plebeians 

all united at once againſt the Conſul. Appius nevertheleſs ſtood the 

ſtorm ; and, as freſh crouds of Citizens flocked to the Forum from all 

quarters, the commotion would probably not have ended without blood- 

ſhed, if Quinctius, the other Conſul, had not exerted all his ſoothing arts 

to quiet the tumult. Requeſting ſome Conſulars to force Appius out of 

the Aſſembly (if they could not perſuade him to go) he endeavoured by 

intreaties to aſſwage the fury of the Plebeians, and be d of the Tribunes 

to diſmiſs the Aſſembly, and allow their own'-anger fome leifure to cook. 

Time (he ſaid) would not diminiſh their ſtrength, but add wiſdom. to it. 

That the Senate would certainly yield to the People, and the Conful to 

the Senate, - d wr 6977s." Mb il . 

| ena found it difficult to appeaſe the multitude ; the Conſulars B.z.c.;7. 

much more difficult to appeaſe Appius. At length the Aſſembly of the 

Commons was diſmiſſed ; and the Conſuls convened” the Senate. Anger 

and fear, for a while, alternately dictated different counſels ; but, in pro- 

portion as thoſe paſiions ſubſiding gave place to reflection and reaſon, the 

Fathers beeame more and more averſe from all further ſtrife ; and Quinctius 

had the thanks of the Houſe for having quieted the tumultuary conteſt. 

They intreated Appius not to inſiſt on retaining to the conſular dignity 

any higher prerogatives than were compatible with concord in the State. 

He, unconvinced by all their remonſtrances, « called Gods and Men to 

<« witneſs, that the Republick was betrayed through cowardice; that. a 

« Conſul. was not wanting to the Senate, but a Senate to the Conſul: 


| « * Porur! ſed.PIEBIs eum magiſtratum eſſe. Livy, B. 2. c. 56. 
. | | 3708 | 
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ROME <« thoſe enacted on the Mons Sacer.” 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


Book 1I. 


Vest of „ That they were going to ſubmit to Laws more deſtructive than even 


Overcome, however, by the una- 


Set. J. C. nimity of the Fatbers, he acquieſced. The Law was quietly paſſed. Lex 
Foarhun-filenti perfertur®. | 


vepty, 


ninth 
Conſul- 
hip. 


Lavy, B. 


2. c. 58. 


And now the Tribunes were #159. for the firſt time, in Comitia by 


Tribes; and, according to Piſo the Hiſtorian (quoted by Livy) the Com- 
'Thirty- mons, from the ſame time, began to have five Tribunes, and not before. 
The names of the five now elected were C. Sicinius, L. Lumitorius, M. 


Dailius, Sp. Icilus, and L. Mecilius. 


2 The Greek Hiſtorian (B. 9. ; 603, 604, 
605.) is ſomewhat more circumſtantial than 


the Latine with regard to the commotion. 
He repreſents it as laſting many days. He 


Lays, chat after the fray between Appius and 


Leterius, in which the latter received a hurt, 


the Tribunes and People poſſeſſed themſelves 


of the Capitol, and kept guard there night 


and day to the great terror of the Fathers. 


And he adds, that 2uin#iws, at length, pre- 


vailed with the Tribunes to refer the matter 


nate. 
Valerius, Nen upon the firſt to declare 


in diſpute wholly to the judgment of the Se- 
That there (the Tribunes preſent) 


his opinion, began with adviſing a mutual 
nm, and oblivion of all injuries done 
in t 

the Conſul Anpius would not permit the Law 
in queſtion to be propoſed to the People, 


e late ſeuſſle; and then ſaid, That ſince 


without a previous decree of the Senate, he 


thought the Senate ſhould take it into conſi- 


deration, and make a decree thereupon: 
This advice was ee Quinctius put the 
2 Appius ſpoke warmly againſt the 
aw: The 'Tribunes anſwered him: the 
majority of the Senate declared for the 
Law ; and a decree was made conformable 
to the Senſe of the Houſe; which decree 
the People joyfully received ; and by their 
ſuffrages the Law was enacted. Kal 6 


— 


dug dryamning Tetauevo; 7d TUYX,0pncs 


rg BVR, ENS 1OWTE TOY Vouov- 


d If Pi/e's report be true, many particu- 
lars, related by Dionyſius and Livy concern- 


; ing the Tribunes, muſt be fabulous: It may 


be obſerved, that Pighins has in no year, 
preceding this, inſerted more than e in 


his Calendars. > 
GH AR. XIE: 


$. I. The Conſuls lud two armies into the field againft the Equi and Vollci. 
_ Appius's Troops, that he may have no claim to a IRIUM R, refuſe to fight 


_ the enemy. He puniſhes them with the utmoſt ſeverity, and returns to 
| Rome. F. II. The affair of the Agrarian Law being revived the next 


_ year, be oppoſes the Tribunes with more heat than ever. They cite him 
_ ' before. the People as an enemy to the publick liberty. He kills himſelf. - 
8. III. The Tribunes reſume the affair of the Conquered Lands, but drop 
it again till the cloſe of the nevt Conſulſbip, when no Plebeian appears 

in the Comitia, where T. Quinctius Q. Servilius are choſen to that 
. dignity. , Theſe Conſuls, to keep things quiet al home, buſy the People in 
various wars. F. IV. The domeſtick difenfions begin afreſh in the Conſul- 
: Joip of T. Amilius and Q. Fabius. Emilius favours the People in 
relation to the Agrarian Law. Fabius, without promoting that affair, 


Fall upon an expedient to ſtop their complaints. F. V. He then takes the 


Feld, and reduces the Equi to aſe peace. The war is renewed to the ad- 
, . wantage of the Romans. 5. VI. 4 moſt dreadful Plague rages in the City. 
Rome, but ſoon retire; and the Ro- 


$. 1, 


be Aqui and Volſci appear before 
mans, the next year, give them: an intire overthrow. 


Chap. XIX. The Roman Hiftory. LE 283 


8 HE Aqui and Volſci, during theſe diviſions at Rome, had, Year of 
according to their old cuſtom, made inroads upon the terri- & © ME 
tories of the Republic The Legions raiſed to take revenge upon thoſe peg. j. C. 
enemies were divided between the two Conſuls. Four hun- 
Appius marched againſt the Volſci, and carried with him into the field dred ſe- 
the ſame cruel and tyrannical ſpirit which had actuated him in the City, 77: 
and to which he now abandoned himſelf the more abſolutely as he had Thirty- ' 
no Tribunes to controll him. The victory which the Commons had ninth | 
gained over him made his hatred to them exceed even that of his father. > oa | 
Though fingled out by the Patricians, as the only man qualified to with- P. Hal. B. 


ſtand the Tribunes, yet in his Conſulſhip they had paſſed their Law, 9. p. 605, 


which his predeceſſors, with leſs vigorous efforts than his, had obſtructed. $06. 
Stung with theſe reflections, anger and indignation incited him to exer- 2 3 
ciſe towards the ſoldiers a rigour that had more the appearance of revenge, * ** * 
than of neceſſary. diſcipline. Yet fo obſtinate a ſpirit of oppoſition to 
him had they imbibed, that no acts of ſeverity could make them ſubmiſ- 
five. They did every thing ſlowly, lazily, negligently, contumaciouſly. 
Neither fear nor ſhame had any power with them. If he bade them 
march faſter, inſtantly they took care to ſlacken their pace ; if, when they 
were employed in any work, he urged them to diſpatch, they preſently 
became languid, though of their own accord they had been active be- 
fore; their arms grew ſtiff, Whenever he was near, they kept their 
eyes on the ground, muttering curſes as he paſſed by; infomuch that, 
though unconquered by the hatred of the Plebeiuus, it ſometimes ſtag- 
gered him. Finding that no examples of puniſhment had any influence 
on the ſoldiers, he forbore ſpeaking to them any more; but charged the 
centurions with having corrupted his army, and ſcoffingly called them 
Tribunes of the Commons, and ſometimes Yoleros. | a 
The Volſci, having intelligence of all this, preſſed the cloſer upon the c. 59. 
Romans, in hopes of their acting the ſame part towards Appius, as for- 
merly towards Cæſo Fabius. And in truth they were diſpoſed to act a 
worſe, as they hated Appius much more than they had done the other. 
They did not only reſolve, like Fabiuss army, not to conquer, but they 
reſolved to be conquered. The Conſul had no ſooner drawn them up 
for battle, than they turned their backs to the enemy, fled ſhamefully 
to their intrenchments, nor made any reſiſtance till they beheld the 
ſlaughter of their rear, and the Volſci approaching to break into their 
Camp. Then exerting their ſtrength courageouſly they repulſed the 
victorious FVolſci; yet would do no more. They would only ſave the Camp, 
and ſhew their General, that they could have conquered if they had 
pleaſed. Some even exulted in the loſs and diſgrace they had ſuffered. 
The haughty and fierce ſpirit of Appius not broken by all this, but ea- 
gerly bent to puniſh it with rigour, he gave orders for the ſoldiers to 
aſſemble before his tribunal. His Lieutenants and military Tribunes, 
who dreaded the conſequence, ran to him, begged of him nor to 
8 | DE 7 hazard 
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7:70 The Roman Hiſtoryr. Book II. 


Year of hazard his authority by putting it to ſuch a trial, ſince its whole force 
ROME lay in the conſent. of thoſe who were to obey ; they repreſented to him, 
Bef. J. C. that the ſoldiers in general declared, they would not aſſemble; that many 
Four = called out aloud to decamp and quit the territory of the Volſci; and that 
dred ſe- certain appearances gave great reaſon to apprehend ſome dreadful blow 
from the victorious enemy, who had already been once at the foot of the 


Thirty rampart. Appius, yielding at length to their remonſtrances, (though the 


| Conſul guilty's got nothing by it but a delay of puniſhment) put off the Aſſem- 


y, and iſſued orders to decamp the next morning. At break of day 
the ſignal for cn was given by ſound of trumpet. The Volſci, as 
3:17 un by the ſame ſignal, fell upon the hindmoſt ranks of the army, 
ads ſoon as it was in march: . terror and confuſion, hereby cauſed, 
ſpread to the foremoſt; no orders could be heard, no troops formed for 
. Hghting ; ſoldiers threw, away their arms, Enſigns their colours ; the on- 
ly thought of every one was to eſcape by flight; the Yol/ci ceaſed to pur- 
ſue, before the Romans ceaſed to run; nor did theſe rally till they came 
upon the lands of the Republick. 
Then Appius, who during the rout had i in vain called upon his men 
to face about, pitching his Camp where he could not be moleſted by 
the enemy, once more ſummoned the army to attend him. Seated in 
his Tribunal he upbraided them (and not without reaſon) with their 
breach of diſcipline and ſhameful behaviour; aſked the Enſigns, who 
appeared without their colours, what they had done with them? the un- 
armed ſoldiers, what they had done with their arms? Giving full ſcope 
to his natural ſeverity, he cauſed the guilty Centurions, Enſigns, and 
thoſe of the private ſoldiers who had double allowance of proviſions, to 
be firſt ſcourged and then beheaded; and the reſt of the ſoldiers he de- 
cimated, that is, put every tenth man of them to len lots eien 
rin ſhould be the ſufferers. 
5 The time for electing new Conſuls ed near, Appius, univerſally 
| king by the multitude, and inwardly vexed, becauſe he had acquired no 
glory, led back the wreck of his army to Rome. 
In the other army, commanded by Quinciius againſt the qui, the ſcene 
Livy, B. had been far different; an amiable competition between the General and 


. 60. bis ſoldiers; the ſtrife, which ſhould give the other the greater proofs cf 


good-will and affection? Quinctius, naturally mild and gentle, had yielded 
to his diſpoſition with the more pleaſure, as he obſerved the bad effects 
of his Collegue's cruel ſeverity. The gui, appriſed of this concord be- 
tween the Conſul and his troops, durſt not ſhew. themſelves. Without 
oppoſition they ſuffered their . to be plundered and ravaged. A 
richer booty had never been brought from that country; and Puinfius 
gave all to his men. To this liberality he added praiſes, not leſs pleaſing 
to ſoldiers, than rewards. | They returned home in perfect good humour 
with their General, and, on his account, even ſoftened . the Patri- 
. cians : the Scnate (they N had to them 9 8 a Father, to the other 
[RY «faſter. | 


— 


; 55 N „ | 4 i 5 1 Thus, 


Chap. XIX. The Roman Hiſtory. | 286 


„ Thus, with various fortune in war, and furious diſcord both at Year of 


% home and abroad, paſſed this year, chiefly memorable for the Comitia ROME 
« by Tribes. The affair was more conſiderable on account of the victory Bef. J. C. 
&« itſelf, than any real benefit, got by the victory. For neither the Ple- Four 
« beians acquired, nor the Patricians loſt ſo much ſtrength, as the Comitia hundred 
e themſelves loſt dignity, &y the excluſion of the Patricians from the coun- ſeventy. 
$6 cil * . | | Thirtz D 
FS. II. L. YALERIUS and Tib. Æmilius (choſen to ſucceed Qninc- er 
tius and Appius in the Conſulſhip) had ſcarce entered upon their office Conſul- 
when the Tribunes of the Commons revived the affair of the conquered lands. 


Addreſſing themſelves to both the new Magiſtrates, they conjured them V. of R. 
to make good the promiſes given by the Senate in- the Conſulſhip of Ca/- rer 
ius and Virginius; and they ſucceeded with both. AZmilius. favoured J. C. 496. 


them (ſays Diony/ius) from a ſpirit of revenge againſt the Senate, who had ,othCon. 
formerly refuſed a triumph to his father, when he returned victorious from ſulſhip. 

a war with the Aqui. And, as for Valerius, he was glad of the preſent B. 9+ P- 
opportunity to ſoothe the People, who could not eaſily — him the part 

he had acted, when Quæſtor, in the deſtruction of Caſſius, the ableſt Stateſ- 

man, and greateſt Captain * of his time, and the firſt author of the Agra- 

rian Law. | : 5 


Secure 


* Varia fortuna Belli, atroci diſeordia domi 


fori/que annum exactum, infignem maxime Co- 
mitia Tributa efficiunt. Res major victoria 
ſuſcepti certaminis quam uſu. Plus enim dig- 
nitatis Comitiis ipfis detractum eft, Patribus 
ex Concilio ſubmovendis, quam virium aut Plebi 
additum, aut ademptum Patribus. What is ſaid 
here of the Excluſion of the Patricians from 
the A emöblies by Tribes, is not to be under- 
ſtood generally of all ſuch Aſſemblies ; for 
the Patrician Magiſtrates held A/emblies by 
Tribes as well as the Plebeian. However, it 
appears by this apr of Livy, that to the 
Aſſemblies by Tribes for the election of Tribunes 
the Patricians were not to be admitted. Ma- 
nut ius cites the paſſage as deciſive for this. 


mind Ccriolanus, will wonder why the Hifto- 
rian makes Caſſius the greateft General of his 
time; and I cannot reſolve the difficulty, 
otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing, that he ſpeaks 
only of the time when Ca/rus was killed; 
that he was then the ableſt General in the 


Republick. By the way, .it is ſomewhat ſur- 
priſing, that, when the Romans were fo griev- 


ouſly diftreſſed by Coriolanus, they made no 
uſe of the abilities of Cafius : we hear no- 
thing of him during all that war. Why did 
not Job raiſe him to the Conſulſhip when 
they moſt wanted ſuch a General ? 


And this naturally leads me to mention: 
another difficulty which frequently occurs in 
the Roman ſtory. Tbe Conſuls were always 
choſen in Comitia by Centuries ; and the Pa- 


tricians are often repreſented as having all. 


power there. Thus, for inſtance, Livy, on 
occaſion of the conteſt about Volero's bill. 
Plebs Voleronem tribunum reficit. Patres ad 
ultimum dimicationis rati rem venturam, 
App. Claudium, Appii filium, jam inde à pa- 
ternis certaminibus inviſum infeſtumque ple- 
bi, conſulem faciunt. Liv. L. 2. c. 56. 

One would imagine, from theſe words, 
that the creation of the Con/uls was as much 
in the power of the Senate and Patriciant, as 


the creation of the Tribunes was in the power 
b Perhaps the reader, when he calls to 


of the Commons. Vet we find, that in the 
Comitia Centuriata the Plebeians often pre- 
vailed to have thoſe Candidates promoted, 
whom they liked beſt, and who were known. 
to fayour the popular cauſe. May we not re- 


ſolve this difficulty, by ſaying, that the Com- 


mons were always maſters in the Comitia Cen- 
turiata, when they pleaſed to exert their 
ſtrength ; but that, generally ſpeaking, they 
had f much reſpect for the old Patrician fa- 


milies, -as to leave to them the Nomination' 
of perſons to fill thoſe Magiſtracies, to which 
no Plebei an could lawfully be admitted? That 
nevertheleſs, when any matter, which greatly 
Op IS MES | concerned 
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Conſul- 


286 | The Roman Hifgory. 


Year of Secure of the two Conſuls, the Tribunes brought the affair before the 


Book II. 


* ebe dead Senate, and in gentle, but preſſing terms, urged the Conſcript Fathers to 


Bef. j. C. ſuffer the nomination of Decemvirs for regulating the partition of the 
Four lands. The Conſuls ſaid nothing upon the ſubject, but aſked the opi- 
hundred nions of the reſt of the Senate, beginning with Amiliuss Father. This 
ning. ancient Conſular declared, he thought nothing could be more unjuſt, 

than that a few private men ſhould poſſeſs the publick eſtate ; that thoſe 
Fortieth uſurpers ought to be very well content with having held the lands ſeve- 
thin ral years without ' moleſtation. That, not to ſpeak of the natural right 
D. Hal. B. Which all the Citizens of a ſtate have to ſhare in what belongs to the 


9. p. 607. publick, the Senate was particularly engaged by their own decree, made 


-17 © years ago, to divide the conquered lands among the People. He 
Sed, That the poor Plebeians dreaded the thoughts of having chil- . 
dren, to whom they could leave nothing but their own wretchedneſs 
For an inheritance; inſtead of cultivating each the portion of land 


concerned the intereſt of the whole Plebeian 


body, was depending, they then took advan - 


e of their fuperiority to have one popular 
8 at leaſt, in Jie Conſulſhip. The 


 Tribunes with their inſolent Veto, and the Se- 


nate, with their Knawviſs Augurs, could throw 
obſtructions in the way of each other's pur- 
zofes at theſe Elections. And it ſeems, as if 


ey therefore frequently compromiſed the 


matter. Let us hade one Conſul (ſaid the Tri- 


unt) fuch as we like, and you ſhall name whom 
you _— for the other. Thus, in the inſtance 


.  -Jjuſt mentioned, the Collegue given to Appin: 


was T. 2ainfins, a popular wan: otherwiſe, 
it is highly probable, that the Plebeian would 


have oppoſed and hindered the Election of 


the other, their known and avowed enemy. 
Nothing, here ſaid, will account for 
neglect hewyn of the abilities of Cafius when 
they were moſt wanted; becauſe he is repre- 

ſented as a man agreeable to both parties, till 


his propoſal of the Agrarian Lazw. Butdaubt- 


leſs, with regard to the Conſuls of the year 
263, the caſe was, that the Plebeiaus departed 
from their uſual complaiſance for the Senate, 
as thinking the intereſt of the Plebeian order 
particularly concerned at that time in the 
choice of the governing Magiſtrates. (See 
p- 212.) And the ſame was doubtleſs the 
caſe, when Conſuls were choſen for the pre- 


© ſent year. For I apprehend that both Vale- 


Treas and ZEmilius were known to be favour- 
ers of the people before their election to the 
magiſtracy; and that the reaſons, aſſigned 


by Diony/cus, why they ſided with the Tri- 


bunes in relation to the Agrarian Law, are 
mere conjectures of his own. To believe 


that Valiius took part with the People 


from the motive mentioned in the text, we 
muſt firſt believe the ſtory of Caſſius's being 
im 8 before the People by Valerius 
and his brother 2ueflor, which, I think, 
has been ſhewn to be eee tale. It 
does not appear that Valerius had any hand 
in the death of Ca/7us. 

And as to Æmilius's reſenting the r2fu/al, 
his father had received eight years before, 
(in his ſecond Conſulſhip 275) from the Se- 
nate, of a Triamph, I conceive the refuſal it- 
ſelf to be fabulous, as likewiſe all that Dio- 
2»y/rus ſays of the petitioner's anger, and his 
immediately revenging himſelf by declaring 


for the Agrarian Law: I conclude, I fay, the 


whole to be fabulous, not only becauſe Livy 
ſays nothing of theſe things, but becauſe we 
find Amilius the father raiſed a third time 
to the Conſulſhip in 280, and as warm againſt 
the erer of the People, as the Senate 
could wiſh him. And it ſeems very probable 
that both father and ſon (in imitation of the 
Fabii, (ſee p. 250.) now ſided with the Tri- 
bunes in order to recover to the family the 
2 of the Plebeians, which they muſt 

ave loſt in the former part of the Fathers 
third Conſulſhip; during which the Tri- 
bune Genucius was murdered, and the Pie 
Beians inſulted in the perſon of Volero. That 
LEmilius the father preſently repented of 
what he had done in relation to Volero and 
made his peace with the Tribunes, there 
ſeems good ground to believe, ſince we find 
that ſtormy affair huſhed at once, each par- 
ty dropping their complaints. 
ji. e. The year 267, when the decree 
was made, and the preſent year 283, in- 


| that 


duſive, 1 


Chap. XIX. 
that belonged to him, they were obliged to work for ſubſiſtence, like Year of 

llaves, on the eſtates of the Patricians ; and that this ſervile way of life ROME 
was not very proper to form the courage of a Roman. My opinion peg. J. C. 
<« therefore is, that our Conſuls do now execute the Senate's decree, . the Four hun- 
* execution of which has been hitherto delayed on account of the unqui- E ed 

< etneſs of the times, and that they name Decemvirs, to make the parti- 1x?” 
tion of the conquered lands.” | 


Appius oppoſed this advice. He ſaid, that the People could lay the Fortieth 
blame of their miſery upon nothing but their own intemperance and Conſul- 


prodigality ; that the Conſuls had frequently divided among them the TY 


, 


booty got in the territories of their enemies, and, upon a thorough in- 9. p. 608. 
quiry, it would appear, that thoſe who had received the greateſt ſhare of 
it were the pooreſt, That till their manners were mended no largeſſes 
could free them from poverty. That it would be very monſtrous if the 
Senate ſhould grant rewards to men who had behaved themſelves ſo ſhame- 
Fully in the field, as they had done the laſt year when under his com- 
mand. That it never was-the intention of the Senate to divide the 
lands among the People; that their ſole view in granting the Senatus- 
conſultum, which Æmilius ſpake of, was to put off the affair, in order 
more eaſily to quiet the commotion, raiſed by the Conſul Caffius : That 
his immediate ſucceſſors in the magiſtracy, to whom the decree was di- 
' rected, had taken no notice of it, as thinking the partition in queſtion 

would be miſchievous to the Republick. That afterwards, during“ fif- 
teen years ſucceſſive, the Conſuls of none of thoſe years, though in con- 
tinual danger from the reſentment of the People, had thought themſelves 
authorized to name Decemvirs in virtue of a decree directed only to the 
immediate ſucceſſors of Caffius and Virginius. He added, Nor have 
<< you therefore, Valerius, nor you, Aimilius, any authority to name De- 
* cemvirs for the partition in queſtion, the Senate having given. you no 
* commiſſion to do it. As to thoſe who have uſurped the publick lands, 
„ whether by force or fraud, if ſuch men there be, let them be ſum- 
* moned to appear before the Conſuls, and let their titles be legally tried 
ce and determined. There is no want of new Laws for this, we have 
Laws already written; and they are not obſolete; time has formed no 
« © preſcription againſt them.“ age ” 
| The 


4 It ſhould be 14 years, the year of Ca, ſo did his Father in Caffius's time, as like- 
frus, the year of his immediate ſucceſſors, wiſe Sempronius, who are the only perſons 
and the preſent year being excluded by the mentioned by Diony/fas, as then ſpeaking 
context. | on the ſubje@ in the Senate. 

: © Mr. Vertat, I know not why, always Tho' the Pong Appins now declares for 
ſpeaks of the ręſumprion of the lands either the re/umpiion, as Mr. Vertor himſelf (follow- 


% 


as a thing inpracticable; or as not to be exe- ing Driony/ius) relates, yer Mr. Vertot repre- 
cuted without ruining the Senate and all ſents this Appius ſaying, that the Senarus-con- 
the great men; objections never made by /ultum was granted only to give the 3 
— who oppoſed the AcRARIAN Law, time to ſee the injuſtice, and even 7impofibility 
 Appius Claudins himſelf, tho! againſt the of what they demanded, pour douner le tems 
partition, declares for the r/umption 3 and au peuple de reconnoitre Pinjuſtice & ns 
| 1 ; poſſibĩ - 
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Year of 
ROME 


CCEXXXITI. 


Bef. J. C. 


De Roman Hiftory, 


* 


Book II. 


The majority of the Senate came into the opinion of Appius; ſo that 


the requeſt of the Tribunes was rejected; who thereupon, enraged at 
their diſappointment, turned their thoughts wholly to revenge them- 


Four hun- ſelves on the author of it; and they agreed to bring him to trial * for 


dred 
ſixty- 
nine. 


- 


his life before the People. They named a day for it, and exhorted all 


Fortieth poſlibilite de leurs pretenſionss This impeſg- 


Conſul- 


ſhip. 
D. Hal. B. what made the reſumption ſo difficult ? We 


bility can relate only to the re/umption; the 
partition admitted of no difficulty. And 


9. Pp. 610. have the Abbot's reaſons, where he ſpeaks 


of this affair in the time of Caſſius Quelgue 


22 deguitẽ gu eut la propoſition de Cal- 


8, on ne poudoit en faire une loi, ſans ruiner 


tout d un coup le Senat & la principale Nobleſſe, 


& ſans exciter une infinite de proces en garantie 


parmi toutes les familles de Rome. Why? Les 
Patriciens qui Sen etoient empares | des terres 
conguiſes] les awoient enferm#es de murailles : on 
avoit eleve defſus des batimens : des troupes d gf 
clawes faits des priſonniers de guerre les culti- 
evoient pour le comte des Grands de Rome, & 
72 une longue Preſcription couvroit ces 
Vſurpations. Les Senateurs & les Patriciens 


w avoient gueres d autres biens que ces terres du 


puòlie, · gui etoient paſſces ſucceſſivement en dif- 


Ferentes familles par ſucceſſion, par partage, ou 
par wentes. Tom. 1. p. 268. 3d Ed. 
I cannot find any authority Mr. Vertot has 


for ſaying that the Senators and Patricians 
had. hardly any eſtates but what they had 


got by nſurping the lands belonging to the 


publick. But, when he ſpeaks of their uſur - 


ations being covered by long preſcription, he 


ms totally to forget the time of which he 


is writing, the year 267 of Rome. By his 


own account (p. 64.) theſe uſurpations did 
not begin till after the Regifuge (in 244 of 


Rome) 23 years before Ca//iz: propoſed the 


irian Law. And there is no reaſon to 


believe that theſe uſurpations began till af- 
ter the year 257, when Targuin died; which 
ivy makes the date whence the Ariſtocra- 


- - ticaldomination commenced, and which was 


Juſt ten years before Caſſius propoſed the 4- 


 grarian Law. The Republick was reduced 


to a very low condition after the baniſhment 
of Targuin, by the deſertion of all her Al- 
es; nor, till the defeat of the Latines in 
257, had ſhe quiet poſſeſſion of land enough 
for the Patricians to form out of it ſuch con- 
fiderable eſtates for: themſelves, as Mr. Far- 
tot ſuppoſes them to have. So that his dif- 


ficulties ariſing from ſales, and conveyan - 


Ces, and inheritances, and long preſcr. iption, 


— 


niſumenta. 


the 


: * 'EJogev „ æοντπ⁰ν TOAAZ Bouneuo ajpevorg, in 
Tov Ari Ur ayayeiy bavato Exton T9 Tiun- 
ua. Kai Aer rad i ExxAnoia. TE deo: 5 
xc rryopnœarreg, TMAPEKANRY NEW ATAYTA fig 
rm t xbnoouern dec, ws Nororras vnrep 


'aits Fi D. H. L. ix. p. 610. 


When any Magiſtrate deſigned to impeach 
a perſon of a crime before he whole people, 
he aſcended the Ræſra, and, calling the peo- 
8 together by a crier, ſigniſied to them, 

hat upon ſuch a day he intended to accuſe 
ſuch a perſon of ſuch a crime: This they 
termed Reo diem dicere : The ſuſpected party 
was obliged immediately to give ſureties for 
his appearance on the day prefixed, and, in 
default of bail, was committed to priſon. 
On the appointed day, the Magiſtrate a- 


| gain aſcended the Reſtra, and cited the party 


y the erier ; who, unleſs ſome other Magiſ- 
trate of equat authority interpoſed, or a 12 
ficient excuſe was offered, was obliged to 
appear, or might be puniſhed at the pleaſure 


of the Magiſtrate who accuſed him. If he 


appeared, the accuſer began his charge, and 
carried it on every other day, for fix days 
together, at the end of the indictment men- 
tioning the der puniſhment ſpecified 
in the Law for fuch an offence, is inti- 


mation they termed [:quifitio. The ſame 


was immediately after expreſſed in writing. 


and then took the name of Rogatio, in reſpe 
of the people, who were to be aſked or con- 


ſulted about it; and Irrogatio, in reſpect of 


the criminal, as it imported the mul& or pu- 
niſhment aſſigned him by the accuſer. This 
Rogatio was Tae e pe three Nundinæ 
or market-days together, for the informa- 
tion of the people. On the third market- 
day, the aceuſer again aſcended the Re/fra, 
and the people being called together under- 
took the fourth turn of his charge, and, hav- 
ing concluded, gave the other party leave 
to enter upon his defence, either in his own 
perſon, or by his advocates. -. 1 

At the fame time as the accuſer finiſhed 
his fourth charge, he gave notiee what day 
he would have the Comitia meet to receive 
the bill; the Comitia Tributa to confider of © 
mul&s, and the Centuriata for capital pu- 


But 


' Chap: XIX. Tze Roman Hiftory, ME... 


the Citizens to be preſent. - The articles of the impeachment, according Year of 
to Dionyſius, were to be, That he had given pernicious advice againſt the OE 
People; raiſed ſedition in the State; offered violence to the ſacred perſons Bef. J. C. 
of the Tribunes; and, when commander of the army, had ſuffered an Four hun- 
ignominious defeat and a terrible ſlaughter of his ſoldiers. Never, ſays ar 155 | 
Livy, was a man, whom the Commons ſo much hated, ſummon'd to ap- 
pear in judgment before the People: Nunquam ante tam inviſus PLEs1 Fortieth 
reus ad judicium vocatus PopuLr eſt; nor did ever the Patricians exert Conſul- 
themſelves ſo much in behalf of any man as of Appius, the defender of up. 
the Senate, the aſſerter of its dignity, its ſupport, its bulwark againſt all 
Tribunician and Plebeian tumults, and now expoſed to the rage of the 
Commons, only for having been too warm in the contention. —_- : 

- Aptius himſelf was, of all the Patricians, the only man who deſpiſed Livy, B. 
the Tribunes, and the Commons, and the impeachment. Neither the 2. © 61. 
menaces of the Plebeians, nor the intreaties of the Nobles, could move 
him to depart from his accuſtomed manner of ſpeaking, and ſoften the 
aſperity of his ſtyle. Once he pleaded his cauſe, but more like an accu- 
ſer, than a perſon accuſed ; the ſame reſolute, haughty, diſdainful look he 
was wont to have; the ſame ſpirit in his diſcourſe, full of reproaches 
and invectives: inſomuch that many of the Plebeians feared him no leſs. 
now when arraigned at the Bar, than they had done when he was Conſul. 
His intrepidity and ſteadineſs ſo aftoniſhed and diſconcerted the Tribunes, - - 

and the Commons, that, of their own motion, they adjourned the cauſe to 
another day. Before this came, Appius put an end to his own life. _ = 
When his ſon, who brought the dead body into the Forum, was beginning 9. p. 611. | 1 
to pronounce a funeral oration on the deceaſed, the Tribunes ende- | mY 
voured to ſilence him; but the people more moderate and equitable 


interpoſed; and would not ſuffer'that ſo great a man ſnquld be hindered ft 
from receiving that cuſtomary - honour ;/ and ., Lzvy adds, that they q | 
heard him praifed, when dead, with as willing an ear, as they had heard | 3 
But, in the mean time, there were ſeveral magiſtratus accuſet, intermiſſa die, quam | % ö 
ways, by which the accuſed party might be multam irroget, aut judicet : quarta fit ac- : ' 1 
reheved ; as firſt, if the Tridunes of the cuſatio'trinim nundinũm pro difta die, qua 77 
Commons interpoſed in his behalf; or if he die judieium flit futurium: tam multa etiam 
excuſed himſelf by voluntary Exile, Sickneſs, ad placandum, atque ad miſericordiam reit | 


or upon account of providing for a Funeral; cen cęſſa ſunt : deinde exorabilis populus, fa- 4 
or if he prevailed with the accuſer to relin · cilis ſuffragatio pro falute: denique etiam, | 
quiſh his charge, and let the cauſe fall; or fi qua res fllum diem Aut auſpiciis, ant ex- | 
if upon the day appointed for the Comitia cuſatione ſuſtulit : tota cauſa judictumque 17 
the Augurt diſcovered any ill omens, and ſo ſublatum eſt. Hzc cunt'itia fint in re, ubi > | |» 
forbad the Aſſembly. Kenner, Part II. B. III. crimen eſt? ubi accuſator? &c. Cic. pro | 14 
chap. XIX. F Y, RALLY, Dow: 5. She | 2 59 
Vobiſmet ipſis, Pontifices, et veſtris H'“ Li Mart hat he died of ſome diſ- | 710 
beris, ceteriſque civibus, pro veſtra auctori- temper, an e e ſays, that it was ſo 1 
tate, et ſapientia conſulere debetis. Nam, give out by his friends, but that in truth _ : . - 
cum tam moderata judicia populi fint à ma- be killed himſelf. „„ 
joribus conſtituta : primim ut ne pœna ca- The Greek Hiſtorian does not admit that 
pitis cum pecunia conjungatur; deinde ne, Appius ever pleaded his caùſe before the | 
niſi pro dicta die, quis accuſetur ; ut ter ant People. ite n IF! 
Vor, I. 13 Pp him IV) 
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Fear of him: accuſed, when living; and that a numerous crowd of them attended 
E his obſequies. | | e ä 


ECLXXXIV, 


Bef. J. C. F. III. THE Romans, during the remainder of this year, were em- 
: ourhun- ployed in revenging themſelves on the qui and Sabines, who, taking ad- 


| ty-eight, antage of the civil feuds at Rome, had made incurſions on the territory. 


of the Republick. Na Ct a FA 
Fort- In the following Conſulſhip of Aulus Virginius and 7. Numicias, the 
art c0n- buſineſs of the Agrarian Low was reſumed. An alarm from the Yolſci 
P. Hal. B. ſuſpended the proſecution of it, but, in the end of the year, it was again. 
7 p- 611. ſet on foot. And the multitude, who looked upon themſelves as op- 
iv. B. 2. preſſed by the great, to ſhew their reſentment, abſented themſelves from 
<. 62. 2. the Aſſembly, where T. Quinctius * and Q, Servilius were choſen Conſuls 
c. 63. for the next year. They were raiſed to that dignity by the ſole voices of 
the Patricians and their clients, who, notwithſtanding all theſe diviſions, 
conſtantly adhered to the party of their Patrons. e 
Too prevent the breach from growing wider, the new Conſuls, during 
Jear of all their year, buſied the people in various wars. Servilius had great ſuc- 


ROME 


drann Ceſs againſt the Sabines; yet his glory was not equal to what Quinctius 
Bef. J. C. gained by his victories over the united forces of the Æqui and Volſci. 
Four hun- In the heat of a battle, and when he was like to be worſted through the 
dr "I enemies ſuperiority in numbers, to encourage his left wing to exert them- 
. — ſelves, he told them that his right wing was victorious; and by that means 
Bang i he made his left really ſo. He then haſted to the right wing, and inform · 
condCon- ed them of the advantages which his left had gained, and, by this arcful. 


lip: conduct, he put the enemy intirely to the rout. He defeated them a. 
64. ſecond time, and then took from the Volſci the City of Antium, with its 
A ſecond whole Territory. | Ee nl „ 3 


timeConſ. 8. I, THE, complaints of the Commons and the diſlenſions at Rune 
B. Ral. B. began afreſh in the Conſulſhip of 775. Aimilins and 9. Fabius. (The 
9. p. 613, latter was ſon of one of thoſe three famous brothers who had command - 


514. ed in the Fort upon the Cremera.) We have already ſeen that Æmilius 


Year of: 


ccLXXxVI. affair Was nowW Aa al debated in the Senate: Enmilius rfiſted in his | 


Fourbun- Who were in;, poſſeſſion of the publick lands, complained much of the 
ty-ix. liberality of milius, whom they reproached with making his Court to. 
— the People at the expence of others. His Collegue Falius, to quiet the 


dint habitcons (hey fa) was banding them. from their counry. 


\ 
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And they choſe rather to live at Rome in indigence, with the hopes of one Year of 
day getting a ſhare of the publick lands, than to be actually in poſſeſſion ROME 
of land elſewhere; ſo that the Triumvirs, to make up the number ap- gef. J. C. 
pointed for the colony, were forced to receive a mixed crowd of Latines, Fourhun- 
Hernici, and Volſei, | | dred ſix- 
F. V. AND now Fabius marched an army againſt the Æqui, and von 
Amilius another againſt the Sabines. The expedition of the latter had Forty. 
nothing remarkable in it; but the Aqui ſubmitted to Fabius, firſt bought third 

a truce very dear, and then obtained a peace, on the condition of being 88 
ſubject to the Republick. 9 3 "BY 
. Nevertheleſs, the next year in the Conſulſhip of Sp. Paſthumius and Q. 3. C. r. 


who was ordered to march againſt the Aqui, tried firſt in vain to reduce 13 Cet. 


Iſhi 
to a bloody battle with the enemy, near Agidum, fifteen miles from Rome, *A third 


time 


feated ; after which he was ſo cloſely beſieged by them in his camp, that 0 bot 
not a man could go out to give notice at Rome of his danger. However, J. C. 463. 
the Senate had advice of it, and, in ſo great a diſtreſs, reſolved upon an 46tbCon- 
expedient, never uſed but in caſes of extreme peril. They gave up the 5 ff. 
Roman Governmient; abſolutely into the other Conſul's hands, by theſe 9. p. 619. 
words: Let tbe Conſul take care that the Republic ſuffer no detriment. Vi- & icq. 
| deret Conſul nequid Reſpublica detrimenti caperet. Poſfthumius, who received Livy, B. 
this commiſſion, ' made all take arms who were able, and gave 7.5 © + 
Quinctius the command of the army, with the title of Proconſul. | 
As ſoon as Quindtius came within ſight of the inveſted camp, the 
| ow P p 2 | Aqui 
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: Year of 
ROME a 
CCLAXXIT. 


Bef. J. C. 


Four 


zz Roman Hifory. 
Agui left the attack, and retired in haſte; but Furius had before made 
Elly, in which his brother L. Furius and two Cohorts, conſiſting of 


* 


Book II. 


a thouſand men, had been ſurrounded by the enemy and all ſlain, having 


choſen rather to die fighting, than ſurrender their arms. The Conſul, be- 


hundred ing now equal in numbers to the enemy, acted upon the offenſive, and 


ſixty- 
three. 


ſhi 12 
Livy, B. Tius 


tranquillity. © 


© obliged them to retire into their own Country. Paſthumius likewiſe at- 
tacked a conſiderable body of their pillagers loaded with ſpoil, and made 
a great ſlaughter of them: And by theſe ſucceſſes Rome was again in 


$ VI. BUT the next year, when * P. Servilius Priſcus and T. Alu- 
Elva held the Confulſhip, a dreadful Plague ſwept away a multi- 


3. C. 5- tude of the Roman Citizens of both orders. The dead were fo nume- 
rous, that the living threw them into the Tyber, without burial Upon 


Vear of 
ROME 
CEXxE 


the news of this mortality, the Aqui and Yolſer entered into a league 


Bef. J. C. againſt Rome, which they propoſed to beſiege. They began the war 


Four hun- with commi 


dred- 


Rixty- 


two. © 


ven 


Conſul- 


ſhip. 


* hoſtilities in the territories of the 'Eatines and Hernici. 


Theſe allies: applied to the Roman Senate for ſuccour; but their de- 
puties found AÆAbutius breathing his laſt, and Servilius not far from 
death. However the latter made himſelf be carried to the Senate- 


Forty-ſe· Houſe, whither ſome of the Senators likewiſe, half dead, were carried 


in litters: but all they could do, was to give leave to the Allies to arm 
and defend themſelves, and to promiſe them aſſiſtance in better times. 


D. Hal. B. The Latines and Hernici, not in a condition to take the field, ſhut them- 
9555 _ 3: elves up in their towns, and left their country open to the ravages of 


3. C. 6. the enemy, who at length appeared before Rome. Both the Conſuls were 
| now dead, and the greater part of the Tribunes; the Plague had carried 


* 
14 


D. Hal B. Notwithſtanding 


- were moſt of them ſick. IT 


the Afdiles. © © | 


off one fourth part of the Senators, and the reſt with the other Nobles. | 
he care of the Republick had devolved upon 


ſo many calamities, the Nat emed to have loſt | 


95 P. 624- nothing of their wonted ſteadineſs. They crept to the ramparts, and put 


a good face upon their affairs. Thoſe of the Senators who were able 


mounted the guard and ſtood Centinels ; and the City was ſtrong on every 


ſide. The Aqui and Volſci at length abandoned their project of a ſiege, 
and marched their forces towards Fſculum. N 
In the mean time, the P 


Livy, B. lague All raging, the People turned their 


3: c. 7. thoughts to divine aſſiſtance; all made their vows upon the altars; the 


,” 


It is not abſolutely certain in what month 


of the year the Conſuls entered upon their 


Office, from Brutus to this time. Livy tells 
us that Servilius and Æbutius entered upon 
the Conſulſhip the firſt of Aug. It will ap- 
pear in the ſequel of this Hiſtory, that, down 


to the Gooth year of Nyme, the Conſular 


years began in different months, ſometimes 


vVvomen ſwept the Temples with their hair, and continued proſtrate in the 


in Jah; ſometimes in Dicewder,. and ſome 
times in March. Afterwards they began the 


firſt of January, and continued ſo to do as 
long as the Republick laſted. Rowills, 
d Livy n ee the enemy as quitting 
the enterpriſe through fear of the infection 3 
D. Hal. as repulſed by the Romans. 


preſenee 


— - — 
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preſence of the Gods. From this time (ſays Livy) the peſtilence gradually Vear of 
aVbated; and the Citizens recovering health and ſtrength began to apply ROME | 
themſelves to affairs. Several Inter-Kings were ſucceſſively appointed to Bef. J. C. — | 
govern the State. Valerius, the third day of his adminiſtration as Inter- Four hun. | | 


Rex, named Lucretius Tricipitinus and T. Veturius Geminus Conſuls. They dred 


2 I — — 4 .- 


= — —ͤ — — 


— — 
. — ar. ext 
— Fez pry 


entered on their Magiſtracy before the middle of Auguſt. ſixty· one. ö | | 
Diomſius reports, that one of the Tribunes would have immediately re- porty- | "Hil 


vived the affair of the conquered lands ; but that the People choſe to de- eighth 

fer it to a more convenient ſeaſon, being now intirely bent to revenge the Conſul - 

inſults they had ſuffered from the Æqui and Volſci the laſt year. Even thoſe . . 

Citizens, whom the Laws exempted from going to war, neglected their z. 4 

privileges, and voluntarily inliſted themſelves for the ſervice; fo that the D. Hal. B. 

Conſular Armies were preſently formed. It was Lucretiuss fortune to en- 9· P: 625» 
with the confederates, and give them a dreadful overthrow; they 

felt 1 3460 men in the battle and in their flight after it; and they were ſoon 

after defeated again by the forces of the two Conſuls united. And thus 


the Republick was reſtored to her former flouriſhing condition. | 28 
HAF 1 j 


F. I. During the abſence of the Conſuls from Rome, Terentius Arſa, one of | ; 14 
the Tribunes, propoſes to the People, that there ſhould be an eſtabliſhment of of 
- Fixed Laws to be the Rol to the Magiſtrates in deciding cauſes be- | 
tween man and man. F. II. Q. Fabius, Governor of the City, warmly ID 
oppoſes it. Terentius ſuſpends the purſuit of his deſign, ond, after the ar- | TM 
rival of the Conſuls at Rome, drops it intirely. F. III. But the affair is HE: 14 
revived in the ſucceeding Conſulate of P. Volumnius and S. Sulpitius. Great ; 44 
conteſts about it. A ſtop put to the diſpute by prodigies and ill omens. F. IV. 
The Law is again propoſed. The contending parties come to blows. Quinctius 
Cæſo, the ſon of Quinctius Cincinnatus, 7s cited before the Commons for the | io 
violent part he had ated in thoſe ſcuſſies. F. V. His uncle T. Quinctius i | 
and his father L. Quinctius plead for him. He is falſely accuſed of mur- | 
der. The deciſion of the cauſe is deferred to anather day ; before the coming | 
i 


of which, Cæſo banifhes himſelf. 
& I. HILE Veturius and Lucretius were in the field, purſuing the =. - 
W advantages they had gained over the Æqui and Volſci, a cer- | Lt 
tain Tribune of the Commons, named C. Terentius Arſa, took the favour- : 
able opportunity of the abſence of thoſe Magiſtrates to propoſe a new | 
Law of great importance to the People, and tending much to diminiſh - | by. 
the power of the 'Nobles. | | 


During the Regal State of Rome the ſole wilt of the King had been in- D. fal. E. i i 
Read of Law in all private cauſes. As the Confuls ſucceeded to the regal 10. p.627. Fl 
power, they likewiſe ſucceeded to the prerogative of diſtributing juſtice, $8 


2 Livy calls him Terentillac. j | 


„„ 29 
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Year of by themſelves or their Patrician Subſtitutes. A few, and but few, Rules 
ROME of Law were written; and theſe were in the ſacred books to which Patri- 
Bef 7. . cians only had acceſs. The People in general, wholly occupied in culti- 
Fourbun. Vating the lands, and rarely coming to town but on market-days about 
' dred their domeſtick concerns, or to be preſent at the Comitia and other pub- 
Axty-one. lick Aſſemblies, holden only on thoſe days, were intirely ignorant of the 
Forty ſcience of Law. XX 5 Nh 
eighth Terentius, in his harangue to the People, urged with great vehemence 
Conſul- that the Conſular Authority was exceſſive, and inſupportable in a free 
As i City. That the Conſuls, independent and uncontrolled themſelves, turn- 
3. C 9. ed all the terror and penalties of the Laws againſt the Plebeians. That 
the State, by the erection of the Conſular Magiſtracy in the place of the 
Regal, had only got two Kings inſtead of one. But, (he added) to put 
an end to this deſpotick ſway of the Conſuls, he would prefer a bill for 
% impowering five of the beſt men in the Republick to form a body of 
< Laws, whereby thoſe Magiſtrates ſhould themſelves be governed, fo 
<« that for the future they ſhould not give their will for Law, nor exer- 
< ciſe any authority over their fellow Citizens, but what thoſe very Citi- 
| “gens ſhould intruſt them with.” | 5 
D. Hal. B. F. II. THE Nobles (ſays Dionyſius) were terribly alarmed with the 
20. p. 628. danger of being conſtrained to have regard to Laws in their adminiſtra- 
Lavy-B.3.tion of the publick affairs, ©, Fabius, who had been twice Gonſul, 
9: was at this time Governor of the City. He convened the Senate, and 
inveighed in ſuch terms againſt both the. bill and its Author, that the 
Conſuls themſelves, had they been preſent, could not have fallen upon 
the Tribune with greater "cy or employed 'more dreadful menaces. 
He charged Terentivs with taking Ig of the abſence of the Con- 
ſuls to ſtrike at the very being of the Republic; adding, That if, 
« the year before, while the Plague made ſuch havock in the City, and 
foreign enemies laid waſte the territory of Rome, the Gods, in their 
„ wrath, had permitted a man, like him, to be in the Tribuneſhip, the 
„ commonwealth muſt have ſunk under her heavy calamities: That, 
e doubtleſs, after the death of the Conſuls he would have preferred bills 
« for aboliſhing the Conſular Government, and, in caſe of failure in that 
<« enterpriſe, have come at the head of the Æqui and Volſci to beſiege 
and aſſault the City.. Then, addreſſing himfelf to the other Tri- 
bunes, and ſoftening his ſtyle, he earneſtly intreated them to engage 
their Collegue to ſulpend the proſecution of his deſign, till the arrival 
bunes complied, and even did more than was 


5 


of the Conſuls. The Tri | 3 : 
aſked; for they prevailed with Terentius (as we ſhall preſently ſee) to drop 
the buſineſs in reality, though in appearance it was only deferred. The 
3 Conſuls were ſent for home. tft. ro 1 uh 
Livy, - Lutretius, brought with him to Rome a prodigious booty; and the 
Shid. © 3:52: 1 5 1 . N 8 . | 
C- 19, Mr. Fertot calls this Fabius a man in- by, one of the Decemvirs who attempt to 
vis aby attached to the I aws and Conflitution etablith themſelves in-a perpetual Tyranny. 
of the Regablick. We ſhall find biw, by neg. 


whoje 
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whole was expoſed, during three days, in the Campus Martius, that every Year of 

man who had been x68 One by the enemy 2 take back his own, ROME 

This procedure gained the Conſul much. good-will, and all agreed that gef 1.C. 

he deſerved a triumph for his ſucceſsful Campaign. The triumph was pour 

however poſtponed, he himſelf judging the affair of Terentius's bill hundred 

(then. depending) to be of more importance. Several days was this de- fixty. 

| bated in the Senate and before the People. At length (ſays Livy) the pt 

Tribune yielded to the Majeſty of the Conſul and deſiſted; and then Sas a | 

Lucretius and his army received their due honours. (Veturius had only an Conſul- 

ovation.) ; : f | 12 I. B. 
F. III. TRANQUILLITY continued not long. For no ſooner |, 629. 

were the Conſuls elect, P. Volummius and S. Sulpicius, entered upon their Livy, B. 

office, than all the five new Tribunes (of whom Firginius was the warm- 3. c. 10. 

eſt) exerted their utmoſt efforts to get Terentiuss bill paſſed. Super- 

ſtition put ſome ſtop to the progreſs of this important affair. Earth- 

quakes gave the alarm; and then fiery meteors, and other phænomena, 

purely natural, the vulgar conſidered as forerunners of greater calami- 

ties. And when fear had once taken poſſeſſion of their minds, ſpectres 

were ſeen by ſome, ſupernatural voices heard by others. That a Cow 

had. fpoke was a tale which had found no credit the laſt year, but now 

it was believed ;: and. the more eaſily on account of a new prodigy (which 

no- body queſtioned, and which had no example on record) a ſhower of 

raw fleſh, of which, as it fell, ſome greedy flocks of birds catched a part, 

and the reſt lay long on the ground. without corrupting, or having any 

Hl ſmell. | | | 
Recourſe was preſently had to the Sybilline books; and the Duum- 

virs (two Patricians) who had the care of them, and perfectly under-- 

ſtood them, diſcovered there, that Rome was by theſe prodigies threatened 

with an invaſion from ſtrangers, and that the Romans would do well to 

avoid civil diſcord. To ſupport the prediction, haſty: tidings came from 

the Hernici, that the Aqui and Volſci, in concert with the new colony. of 

Antium, were preparing to attack the Republick. The Tribunes laughed 

both at the prediction, and at the important news; and. accuſed the Se- 

nators (not without reaſon) of inventing both, to ſtave off the affair of 

Terentiuss bill. And when the Senate had ordered * Levies to be made 

for the war, and the Conſuls, erecting their Tribunal in the Forum, would 

pe | | | | have 


F c 


10. p. 629. 


Mr, Fertot underſtands Frrentins's bill 
to have conſiſted of two diſtinct articles, the 


Vr for a limitation tbe Conſular Autbori - 


iy, which article he ſuppoſes to have been 
eee intirely ;- the /econd, for introdu- 
cing and eftabliſbing a: body af wwritten Laws. 


I cannot perceive that any other limitation 


of the Conſular Prerogatives was intended 


by Terentius, than what that body of fixed 


Laws, propoſed by him, would neceſſarily 


put 10 it and what: the Decenwiral Large 


of the 12 Tables did actually put to it a 


few years after. | 
d-Dronyfus ſays nothing:of the intelligence 

from the Herne, or the conſequent order 

for Levies of ſoldiers. He repreſents (B. 10. 


p- 629,) the Senate and Tribunes as gravely 
conferring about the meaſures proper to be 


taken for guarding the State againſt the un- 
known dangers threatened by the bad omens. 


He 
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| Year of have performed their Commiſſion, the Tribunes interpoſed. If the Lic- 
ROME tors laid hold of any Citizen, who refuſed to give his name, the Tri- 


CCXI1. 
Bef. ]. C 
Four 
hundred 


ſixty. 


bunes, aided by the multitude, ſet him free. | | 
$. IV. NOR did theſe Pleleian Magiſtrates uſe more violence to 
hinder the Levies, than the Nobles did to hinder the paſſing of the Law; 
which was conſtantly propoſed every comitial day, and was now couched 
in words to this effect: That the People, in lawful Comitia, ſhould 


_ & depute ten perſons venerable for their age and prudence, and whoſe 
4 ſole ambition was true glory, to form a body of Laws for regulating 
both publick and private affars; that theſe Laws, when compiled, 


' * ſhould be propoſed to an aſſembly of the People; and, when approved 
and enacted by the People, ſhould be fixed up in the Forum, to the 


end that every man might know what were his own rights, and what 


* 


. 


the rights of the annual Magiſtrates.” 

As, in theſe aſſemblies, headſtrong temerity and violence prevailed, 
| there was no room for ſober and deliberate counſel, the elder Sena- 
tors ſeldom appeared there; and the Conſuls, for the moſt part kept 
away for fear of expoſing the dignity of their office to affronts. The 
conduct of the oppoſition to the Tribunes they generally left to the 
young, raſh, audacious Nobles. Conſpicuous among theſe was Quinctius 


He adds, that the aſſembly agreed upon the 
expediency of concord in the adminiſtration 


of the publick affairs; but could not agree 


upon the means to effect that concord. Muſt 
the Nobles yield to the Tribunes, or the 


Tribunes to the Nobles ? The Conſuls and 
the chief Senators alledged that the Tri- 
bunes, by attempting innovations in the 


Government, ought to be deemed the au- 
thors of all the civil feuds. On the other 
hand the Tribunes charged the Conſals and 
the Patricians. with being the ſole cauſes of 


the diſturbances, by their unreaſonable op 


poſition to a wholeſome bill, which tended 
only to eſtabliſh a juſt equality among the 


effectual, they had recourſe to the People. 


Law, there were many of the elder Senators 


as well as of the younger, who delivered ſtu- 


died ſpeeches againſt it, and that the debate 
laſted ſeveral days; till the Tribunes, vexed 
at the loſs of ſo much time, reſuſed to hear 
any more remonſtrances, and appointed a 
day for coming to a ſinal determination up- 
on the queſtion; and, when they had ex- 
horted all the Pleleians to be then preſent, 
in order to give tleir ſuffrages by T'zx1385, 


y 


1 


Citizens. Finding their remonſtrances in- 


The ſame Hiſtorian reports, that, in the 
aſſembly to which the Tribunes 23 the 


they diſmiſſed the aſſembly. That; after 


this, the Conſuls and moſt confiderable men 
of the. Patricians inveighed -in very ſha 
terms againſt the Tribunes, and proteſte 
that they would never ſuffer the introduction 


of new Laws, which had not firſt paſſed the 


approbation of the Senate. They ſaid, (p. 
630.) „that Laws were a fort of compact 
«« between all the members of a State, and 
«« not rules dictated by one part of it only. 


„ That when a part, the ignoble and worſe 
c part, took upon them to preſcribe Laws 


< to the noble and better, deſtruction muſt 


* inevitably be the conſequence. What 


«« right (ſaid they) have you Tribunes to 
% enact Laws or to abrogate Laws? your 
« authority is but an emanation from that 


4 of the Senate. The paxpole of your inſti- 
u 


4 tution was only to ſuccour the poor Ci- 
ce tizens when oppreſſed; and this privi- 
% lege was granted conditionally that you 
4% ſhould attempt nothing farther, and you 


% have forfeited this privilege by the 


% changes you have made with regard to. 
« the Comitia held for your elections, c. 
Vid. ſfapr. p. 277. The Hiſtorian adds, 
that after theſe expoſtulations they had re- 
courſe to violence, and that Cæſo was their 
chief inſtrument, 6c. 


* Ceſo, © 
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Cæſo, a perſon of high birth (being the ſon of Quinctius Cincinnatus) ap- Year of 
proved courage in war, and of an extraordinary ſize and. ſtrength of bo- 4 22 E 
dy. With theſe advantages he had, the talent of oratory. The Repub- Bef. J. C. 
lick could not boaſt of a braver ſoldier, or a readier ſpeaker. This Four hun- 
youth, when incircled with his band of Nobles, as if his ſtrength and = ed ſix- 
_ eloquence had inveſted him with all conſular, and even dictatorial pow- 8 
er, ſtood forth the bulwark of the Senate; and not only ſuſtained the ken 
moſt ſtormy efforts of the Tribunes, but frequently drove them and all nin 
their Plebeians out of the Forum. Whoever offered to reſiſt did not fail Cone 
to be ſeverely treated, ſtripped of his cloaths and ſent away naked: fo 275d B. 
that the Tribunes plainly ſaw their bill was loſt, if Cz/o were ſuffered to 3 . 
on at this rate. Four of them he had quite diſheartened by his over- P. Hal. B. 14 
aring violences ; but Virginius, who had a ſpirit not eaſy to be daunt- 9 P. 939: 
ed, cited him to trial before the People, on a capital accuſation. Cæſo, 
rather enraged than terrified by this affront, became more inſolent and 
audacious than ever in the war he made upon the Plebeiaus and their 
Tribunes. His accuſer, during the interval between the ſummons and 
the day for trial, gave him free ſcope to hurt himſelf, and frequently 
propoſed the Bill, not in hopes of paſſing it, but to provoke the young 0 
man to furniſh, by new miſdemeanors, more matter for his — j 
© 


ment, which he failed not to do; and every odious thing, done or ſaid by 
any of the other young Patricians, was imputed to Cæſo; who, never- 
theleſs, continued forcibly to hinder the paſſing of the Bill into a Law. 
At length Virginius, addrefling himſelf to the Plebeians aſſembled,” © You. 
. < ſee, Romans, that it is impoſſible for you to obtain the Law you ſo 
* much deſire, while Czſo continues a Citizen of Rome. But why do I 
< ſpeak of that Law? He ſtands in the way of your liberty; and, in 
« pride, ſurpaſſes all the Targuins that ever lived. This youth, ſo au- F 
“ dacious and violent while only a private Citizen, muſt doubtleſs make 190 
an excellent Magiſtrate. What think you? ſhall we patiently wait + i 
« till we ſee him Conſul or Dictator ?? i os = 
At theſe words, many from among the multitude, and ' eſpecially thoſe f 13 
who had been roughly treated by Cæſo, vehemently called out to the Tri- | Fi 
bune to perſiſt in the proſecution of the delinquent, and to do his utmoſt 
to bring him to condign puniſhment. 7 1 4 1 | [ 
F. V. THE day for the trial came; and the Plebeians in general, by their Livy, B. 4.1 
warmth and earneſtneſs, ſeemed to think that their liberty depended on 3. C. 12, 144 
the condemnation of Cæſo. Urged therefore by neceſſity he, with much es 7 
inward indignation, went about ſolliciting the favour even of the. | 19 


iI 


This is Livy's account. the Conſuls, whom he regarded as his only 
Diomyſius, 7 31, ſays nothing of the ti - lawful Judges. 3 & 25 
morous and ſubmiſſive behaviour of Cæſ: And this Hiſtorian introduces no other ad- 
but, on the contrary, that, when he was called vocate pleading for Cæuo, but his own father 
upon to N he refuſed to own. the juriſ- .. Quinctius Cincinnatus, into whoſe mouth 
dition of the Aſſembly, offering at the ſame he puts the ſubſtance of all that Liv im- 


dime to fubmit himſelf to the judgment of putes to other ſpeakers, 


[. 274; meaneſt 
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Vear of meaneſt among them. His relations and friends made themſelves his 
ROM k advocates to the Aſſembly; yet they did not attempt to clear him of the 
Bef. . 'G. violences laid to his charge, but anſwered the invectives of the Tribunes 
Four hun- againſt him by expatiating on his real merit. His uncle T. Quinctius, af- 
dred fix- ter recounting the honours which he himſelf and others of the Quinttian 
x name had acquired by their exploits, affirmed, that neither his family nor 
Forty- even the Roman State had ever produced a finer genius, or a warrior of 
nint more conſummate bravery than Cæſo; whom, when he ſerved under him, 
oo ful- he had often ſeen behave himſelf fo gallantly in fight, that he had mar- 
'P*'  ked him for the prime ſoldier in the army. Sp. Furius (who had been 
Conſul in 289) bore teſtimony to the fucceſsful- valour which Cz/o had 
exerted, when ſent by his uncle Titus to reſcue him and his army out 
of imminent danger. Lucretius, one of the laſt year's Conſuls, covered 
with freſh laurels, ſhared his glory with Cæſo, enumerating his many va- 
liant deeds both in expeditions and in pitched battles ; and he admoniſn- 
ed the aſſembly to make it their choice, that a young man of ſo excellent 
natural endowments, and who could not but be a valuable poſſeſſion to 
any State to which he fhould belong, might rather be a Citizen of Rome 
than of any other City. He added, that increaſe of years would gradu- 
ally diminiſh in him that indiſcreet ardour and too forward boldneſs which 
gave offence, and that experience would teach him the only thing he 
wanted, prudence. And he preſſed them therefore that they would ſuf - 
fer to grow old among them fo great a genius, whoſe faults. were decay- 
/ no tri ag Thai avs | FR. 
L. Quinfius Cincinnatus pleaded likewiſe for his ſon, not by extolling 
his merit (for he feared leſt that would ferve only to exaſperate his ene- 
mies) but by humbly intreating the Aſſembly to impute his errors to his 
youth, and to forgive them for the fake of his father, whom no man could 
|  _ accuſe of having injured them in any inſtance by word or deexd. 

D. Hal. B. Virginius, perceiving that the multitude. were ſoftened towards the ac- 
9- p.631. cuſed by theſe interceſſions, and the merit of the interceſſors, and fearing 
that, if Cæſo eſcaped with impunity, the young Nobles would become 

more infolent than ever, anſwered Cincinnatus, That his fon was the 
more mexcuſable, for his having had the example of ſo good a father, 
' . < whereby to regulate his conduct, and having totally neglected to fol- 

6 low it. He added, Tou, Lucius Quinctius, are doube! btleſs in a great 
<«<. meaſure ignorant of the crimes and miſdemeanors of this unworthy 

| < ſon, who is no leſs a reproach to you, than a plague to his Country: 
<«. but; that you may be better acquainted with his character, pleaſe to 

« hear a relation of one of his noble deeds, and compare it with thoſe 
<< his exploits in war that have gained him ſo much glory; and let the Aſ- 
« ſembly judge whether it be adviſeable to ſhew indulgence to ſuch a 


Ibid. p. Then calling upon one Volſcius (who ſtood prepared to act a part 
632. „ Which had been concerted between them) he bid him recount what he 


3 * 


knew of Cæſo's behaviour. Volſcius, directing his ſpeech to the People, Year of 
ſaid, < I could have wiſhed it had been in my power ſooner to bring my NO 
e complaints for the death of a moſt dear brother whom Cæſo murdered. pee J. G. 
„It was in the Conſulſhip of L. Abutius and P. Servilius, when Rome Four hun- 
ec was - afflicted with the Plague. Returning home one evening, my dred fix- 
<« brother and I, from a friend's houſe, where we. had ſupped, | we met N 
% Ceſo with ſome of his libertine companions, who together had been Forty- 

„ making a debauch. They at firſt attacked us with abuſive language, nint 

% ſuch as young men full of wine are wont to employ when they would ee 

“ inſult poor Citizens whom they deſpiſe. My brother anſwering one 35 

« of them as a man of ſpirit wouid do, Cæſgo inſtantly knocked him 

ce down, and with his fiſts and his feet ſo bruiſed him, that he (not per- 

4 fectly recovered of the epidemick ſickneſs with which he had been 

e ſeized) remained half dead upon the ground. I had him conveyed 

« home in mens arms, he died preſently after, and it was judged that 

ce he died of the blows he had received. I could not carry my com- 

“ plaints to the Conſuls, they dying the ſame year of the Plague. 

« Their ſucceſſors L. Lucretius and T. Veturius were a long time in 

e the field. At their return I cited C/o ſeveral times to appear be- 

« fore them: but inſtead of juſtice I got nothing from him but 

« blows.” | | CI | 

|. This ſtory blew the People up to ſuch a rage, that ſome of them ſeemed P. Hal. E. 
diſpoſed, without examining into the truth of the fact, to kill Cæſo upon 9. Pp. 633. 
the ſpot. The Conſuls, and even the Tribunes themſelves, gave a check Livy, B. z. 
to this extravagance. But Virginius commanded to lay hold on Cæſo and c. 13. 
carry him to priſon, there to be detained, till he ſnould be brought to 
trial for his life on Yolſcius's accuſation. The Patricians forcibly oppoſed 

the execution of this order, and Tit. Quinctius remonſtrated to the 
Aſſembly, that it was atterly illegal to do violence to the perſon, of any 

Citizen unheard and uncondemned, though he were accuſed of a capi- 

tal crime. Virginius anſwered, that he had no intention to puniſh C/o 

before condemnation, but that his perſon ought to be ſecured in priſon to 

the day of trial, that the Roman People might have it in their power to in- 

flict due puniſhment on a murderer. The other Tribunes, being appeal- 

ed to, took a middle way; they agreed that Cæſo ſhould not be impri- 

ſoned, but ſhould give ſecurity to appear in judgment on the day ap- 
pointed. It was 44 to the Senate to name the ſum in which each 

ſurety ſhall be bound; and Cæſo was held in arreſt in the Forum, during 

the deliberation of the fathers on this matter; they fixed the ſum at 

3000 Aſſes. It being left to the Tribunes to determine the number 

of the ſureties, they, demanded. ten; and accordingly ten were bound for 


' ® Dionyfius makes this Yolſcius to be one of bunes in the Conſulſhip of #butiys and Ser- 
the preſent Tribunes. Livy ſays he had ſome wilizs, when the pretended quarrel is ſaid 
years before been Tribune. According to to have happened. e 
Pigbius there was a Volſcius among the Tri- * About 91. 137. 9 4. Arbuthnot. 
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Year of Czſo's appearance, and he releaſed. This was the firſt inſtance of ſecurity 


ROME given to the Publick for appearance. Cæſo that very night left Rome and 


Bef. J. C. retired into Hetruria. c 

Four hun- When the day, fixed for the trial, came, it was urged, that, Cæſo having 
dred fix- baniſhed himſelf, all 6 to be ſtopped; Virginius neverthe- 
25 leſs held the Comitia: but the other Tribunes, being appealed to, dif- 
Forty- miſſed the Aſſembly. The ſurety-money was however rigorouſly exacted. 
ninth Quinctius Cincinnatus would not permit the other ſureties to be ſufferers ; 
Conſul- and, to fatisfy the whole demand, fold the better part of his eſtate, retiring 
P. a1. B. to a poor cottage on the further ſide of the Tiber, where with his own hands 
10.p.633. he cultivated a few acres of land, which, from his name, were afterwards 


Livy, E. called the Quinctian Meadows. 
- ; J« GeT Jn We. 8 8757 25 83 
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CHAP. XXI. 


$. I. The Patricians continue fteady in their oppaſition to the Bill, and condubi 

themſelves in that oppoſition with more art than they had hitherto done. The 
Tribunes, not able to carry their point, ſpread falſe reports, injurious to the 
Senate and the whole body of the Nobles. e 


P. Hal. g. f. I. "PE Tribunes, elated by their new victory, believed them- 


19-034 : ſelves now ſecure of getting Terentius's Bill paſſed. They 


3.6 14. imagined, that the Patricians, intimidated by the baniſhment of Cæſo, 


would infallibly ſtoop to them; and they flattered themſelves the more 
readily with this hope, becauſe the elder Senators (who kept pretty much 
out of ſight) ſeemed to yield to them the poſſeſſion of the Government. 
Vain was their hope; they were totally ene For the younger 
Nobles, and eſpecially the late companions of Cæſo, had loft nothing of 
their boldneſs; their anger againſt the Commons was augmented, and 
they had learnt to guide its fury more artfully than before. Whenever 
the Law was propoſed, and the Tribunes, by attempting to remove them 
from the Aſſembly, had furniſhed them with a pretext 2 violence, they 
attacked thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates in ſuch a manner, that no one of the 
aſſailants could be ſingled out as more guilty than any other. The Peo- 
ple e e that, inſtead of one Cæſo, they had now to do with a 

___ *thouſand.” In the intermediate days, when the Law was not in queſtion, 
no men more peaceable and gracious than theſe young Nobles ; they 
courteouſly ſaluted the Plebeians, accoſted them familiarly, invited them 
to their houſes, frequented the Forum to aſſiſt them in their cauſes, and 
even permitted the Fribunes unmoleſted to hold Councils of the Com- 
mons, and do any buſineſs they pleaſed, that of the Law only except- 
eck nay, without fo much as throwing! out a word of contradiction, 
"they ſuffered thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates 10 be rechoſen, for the coming 
year, to the ſame: affice; condeſcenſions and compliances by which they 
gradually ſoftened the multitude and blunted the edge of their zeal oo 


— 
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the Law: and by this various management they effectually defeated e- Year of 


very attempt to get it paſſed, throughout the whole year of Volumnius and mo 4 
Sulpicius. | . Bef. J. C. 


Theſe Conſuls gave place to P. Valerius and C. Claudius (brother of Four bun- 
Appius who killed himſelf) but the Bill continued to be the ſole object ard fity- 
- of the publick attention. The more the young Nobles inſinuated them-I iv. B. 3. 
ſelves into the affections of the Plebeians, the more did the Tribunes en- c. 15. 
deavour to inftil into the minds of the ſame Plebeians ſuſpicions of thoſe —-:; 
Nobles, by loading them with calumnies. They gave out, That there 8 
« was a conſpiracy on foot; that Cæſo Quinctius was actually in Rome; ghip, 
„that meaſures were concerted to murder the Tribunes and maſſacre 
« the Commons. That the elder Nobles had commiſſioned the younger 
c to ſuppreſs the Tribunician Power, that ſo the Republick might be 
« reſtored to the ſame form of Government in which it was before the 
& Seceſſion.” | ; : | 

This is Livy's account (and it is all that he ſays) of the management 
of the Tribunes to render ineffectual the artifices of the young Patricians 
with regard to the Plebeians; and there is nothing incredible or extraor- 
dinary in this account. When diſcord prevails, and faction runs high 
in a City or a State, ſuch ſlanderous reports, yes of a day, are common *. 

But Diony/ius (incited 2 by his paſſion for ſpeech- making, or a de- B. 10. p. 
ſire to pleaſe the Claudian family) has expatiated on this matter, and 634. 
given us a long tale, the moſt material circumſtance of which ſeems e- 
qually incredible and ridiculous; and the introduction to his tale is very 
well ſuited to it. Rome, ſays he, was threatened with a more terrible 
war from the neighbouring powers, than it had ever yet ſuſtained. And 
this danger it was brought into by its inteſtine diviſions, conformable to the 
prediction of the Sybilline oracles, and the forwarnings of beaven by the laſt 
year”s prodigies, the ſpectres, miraculous voices, ſhower of raw fleſh, c. 
[What the Cow ſaid. was ſpoken the year before. | 

The Tribunes, perceiving that the Conſul Claudius had inherited the 
implacable hatred of his family] to the Commons, and was prepared to 
oppoſe their demands with all his power; and finding the faction of the 
voung Nobles too ſtrong to be quelled by force, eſpecially ſince theſe, by 
their careſſes and ſoothing arts, had conciliated to them many of the Ple- 
Beians, and cooled their ardour for paſſing the Law; they, in order to 
ſtrike a terror into the Plebeians [1o gained] and to get the better of 
Claudius, impudently contrived the following ſtratagem. Having firſt 
alarmed the multitude, by ſpreading ee. various rumours, all im- 
porting miſchief that hung over the State, the five Tribunes, ſitting in 
the Forum from morning to night, and ſeeming full af. anxious care, 


* Mr. Rollis thinks it not improbable that hatred to the Parricians, they were carried 
theTribunes had received ſome imperfect in- to ſuſpect theſe, their domeſtick adverſa- 
Formation of the conſpiracy which preſently ries, of the miſchievous defigns formed by 
after broke out, and of which Herdonius the a foreign enemy. 75 

Sabine was the conductor; and that, by their TIES 
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Year of held conſultations, to which they admitted no other perſon.” This part 


ROME acted for ſome days, they forged a letter, and cauſed it to be delivered to | 


5 C. them in the ſight of all the People, by a perſon unknown. On reading 


Four hun- the contents they ſtart from their ſeats, ſtrike their foreheads with their 


 dred hands, put on looks of extreme ſurpriſe and ſorrow, and, when by all 


this they have drawn about them a numerous crowd (earneſt to know 
what the letter contained) Romans, ſays Virginius, the Commons of 
Fifticth “ Nome are in the utmoſt peril. If the Gods, protectors of innocence, 
2 < had not interpoſed, we had been inevitably undone. Be pleaſed to 
P: < remain here till we have acquainted the Senate with our intelligence, 
<. that ſo all may unite in taking meaſures for the preſervation of the Re- 

< publick.” This ſaid, away they went to the Conſuls. While the Con- 

ſiuls aſſembled the Senators, various were the diſcourſes and imaginations 

of the People in the Forum, concerning the contents of the letter. The 
Emiſſaries of the Tribunes, following their inſtructions, put about reports 


D. Hal. B. expreſly contrived for the occaſion. The reſt believed and ſpoke each 


10. p. man according to his fears. Some ſaid, the letter doubtleſs imported 


635- & that Ceſo Quinctius had been choſen General of the Æqui and Volſci, 
128 and was coming with a numerous army to attack Rome. Others knew 
for certain, that Cz/#'s bulineſs was only to cruſh the Commons of Rome, 
deprive them of their privileges, and aboliſh the Tribunefhip ; and that 
with the univerſal conſent of the Patricians he had undertaken to do this 
by the means of a foreign army. No (ſaid others) not all the Patricians 
are in the conſpiracy, but the younger of them only; and many affirmed 

that Cæſo was not coming, but was already in the City, though conceal- 
ed, and was actually contriving with his affociates to ſeize the fortreſſes 

and all the advantageous poſts ' 815 13 
I be Senate being aſſembled, Virginius, in the name of the whole Col- 
lege of Tribunes, delivered himſelf in words to this effect: 


5 


„Many rumours, Conſcript Fathers have of late prevailed in the City 
concerning ſome great evil with which we are threatened ; but, as they 
4% were uncertain and devoid of proof, we durſt not report them to you, 
. Jeſt our ſo doing ſhould raiſe a commotion, and you ſhould think us 
i: „ more haſty and raſh than prudent. We did not however neglect theſe 
. <<. rumours, but uſed our beſt endeavours to diſcover the ground of them. 
At length the Divine Providence, perpetual Guardian of this Repub- 
lick, has brought to light the hidden counſels of impious men. We 
have juſt received a letter from ſtrangers, who have ſhewed, that they 
s have a true affection for us, and whom we ſhall hereafter name to you. 
Our foreign intelligence agrees exactly with the rumours at home. 
The danger preſſes; meaſures to ward it muſt be immediately taken; 
but we reſolved (as was fitting) to lay the matter open to you, before we 
informed the People of it. N „ 


Kno then, that there is a conſpiracy formed againſt the Commons 
of Rome, by perſons of diſtinction; among whom, it is ſaid, there are 
« ſome, not many, of the elder Senators; that the greater number of 


* | ee the 
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poor Plebeian, who ſhall offer to defend his liberty. 


the conſpirators are Knights . not yet received into the Senate, and Year of 
whom it is not yet time to mention by name. They have reſolved ROME 
* g CCXCII, 
(ſo were are informed) to take the opportunity of ſome dark night to Bef. j. C. 
attack us in our ſleep. — into our houſes, they are to cut the Four 
throats of the Tribunes, and of all thoſe Plebeians who have diſtinguiſh- hundred 


themſelves by a zeal for the liberty of the People. And, when we ey 


nine. 


are once taken off, they think they ſhall eaſily prevail with you to re 


voke, by an unanimous decree, all the conceſſions you have made to Fiftieth 


the Commons. And, as they ſaw, that a conſiderable number of fo- Conſul - 


reign ſoldiers would be neceſſary for the execution of this deſign, theß 
have aſſociated in their enterpriſe one of your exiles, Cæſo Quinctius, 
and have made him the chief conductor of it, a man- whom, though 
convicted of ſedition and murder, ſome, here preſent, reſcued from 
puniſhment by contriving his. eſcape from Rome. To him the con- 
ſpirators have promiſed magiſtracies and-honours, and other rewards, of 
his noble exploits. He, on his part, has engaged to bring to their aſ- 
ſiſtance, of the Aqui and Volſci, ſuch a force as they want. In a ſhort 
time he is to be here with ſome of the moſt daring of them,. whom 
he is to introduce into the City, not all together, but ſecretly one by 
one, or in ſmall numbers ſucceſſively, The reſt are ſoon to follow, 
and, when we the Tribunes are ſlain, fall without mercy upon every: 
<«. In this extremity of danger we have recourſe to you, Conſcript Fa- 
thers, and conjure you, by all that is moſt ſacred, not to abandon us 

to the rage and cruelty. of theſe our wicked enemies; but to aid, us 


in taking due vengeance on the authors of ſo deteſtable an enterpriſe. 


The firſt thing we humbly intreat of you is (and nothing can be more 
reaſonable) that by a Decree you authoriſe us Tribunes to take infor- 
mations againſt the conſpirators. It is ſurely. fitting, that, in ſuch. an 
inquiſition, the perſons whoſe lives are threatened by the plot; ſhould 
be the inquiſitors. If there be any man here, who ſhall oppoſe this, 
demand, he muſt either be out of his wits, or deeply engaged in the 
conſpiracy.” | | 


The Senators were greatly aſtoniſhed. at this relation, and no leſs per- D. Hal. B. 


plexed by the Tribunes requeſt : They laid their heads together, but 72: P. 


could not reſolve what anſwer to make. They feared to grant what. the * 
Tribunes demanded, and they feared to refuſe it. Claudius, the Conſul, 


ſeq. 


ſuſpecting ſame deceit, delivered them out of their Dilemma. Riſing up, 
he thus anſwered. You are extremely miſtaken, Virginius, if you ima- 


44 


= 


ED”: 


WE © 


* 


gine that any member of this houſe is ſo fooliſh, or ſuch an enemy to 
the People, as to be againſ an inquiry into the Plpt you ſpeak of (if 
any ſuch plot their be) or againſt admitting the Tribunes into the 
number 5 the inquiſitors. But, to tell you my mind freely (and I 
have no apprehenſion of being thought one of the conſpirators) I look 
upon this whole matter as a pure invention and ſtratagem of your 


own, to revenge yourſelves on us for our oppoſition to your Bill. If 
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Year of « there be any plot on foot, you are the plotters. The reſult of thoſe 


2 5 <« Jong and cloſe conſultations. you held in the Forum was this notable 


Bef. J. C. ſcheme. You were firſt to alarm the People with rumours of impend- 


Four hun- 4 ing danger, and by this prepare their minds to receive implicitly an 
dred fifty a dreadful ſtory you ſhould afterwards pleaſe to give out. Then a —4 


—..— © ſon unknown was to deliver to you, in publick, a letter, containing 


Fiftieth © intelligence of a conſpiracy againſt the Commons of Rome. Thus fur- 


"ge « niſhed with matter of complaint, you were to come to Senate, be 


?. very angry, and demand a Decree impowering you to fit inquiſitors 
c on this important affair. Thought you, F che Patricians rejef our 
<6 requeſt, we can take occaſion from thence to make them very criminal in the 
„ eyes of the People, who, exaſperated to the pitch of fury, will be ready to 
<« execute whatever we ſhall prompt them to; on the other hand, i the Pa- 
« tricians graut our requeſt, we will then charge with treaſon all thoſe of 
& them, old and young, wwho bave ſbeum the moſt reſolution in oppoſing our 
« meaſures.” The fear of a condemnation will either make them promiſe never 
t more, to oppoſe us, or compel them to leave the City. And thus we ſhall re- 
& duct our adverſaries to a very inconfiderable number. 

Such, Conſcript Fathers, was the ſtratagem formed againſt the moſt 
« worthy of our Senators, ſuch the ſnares laid for the innocent Knights. 
And that what I ſay is true a few words will evince.--—Tell us, Virgi- 
* nius, and you, the reſt of the Tribunes, all in ſuch imminent peril, 
« Who are thoſe ſtrangers from whom you received your intelligence? 

“ Where do they dwell? How came you acquainted with them? And 
c how came they to be ſo well acquainted with our councils and _ ? 
Why delay to tell us who they are? Why promiſe to name them here- 
after? You ought to have done it _—_— And where is that man, 
_ «who brought you the letter you talk of? Why don't you produce 
him, that we may examine him, and thereby know whether what you 
< ſay have any foundation of truth, or be only (as I ſuſpect) a tale of 
your own forging? And then as to your domeftick intelligence, which 

< agrees ſo perfectly well with your foreign, what was it? Who gave it 

« you What makes you conceal your proofs, and not rather diſplay them 
before us? But, in truth, it is not eaſy to prove what never was, nor 
* is, nor will be. ) 5 1 L241] . | : £06 IS: 
Conſeript Fathers, the thing ſpeaks itſelf. . The Trihunes have for- 
med a plot againſt us, and they would cover their fraud, by pretending 
& chat we have formed one againſt them. Tou may thank yourſelves 
- « for this. You encouraged them to it, by arming thoſe frantick Ma- 
xc giſtrates with ſuch power, as you ſuffered them to aſſume, when they 

condemned Cæſo Nuntius, the brave defender of the Nobles, upon a 
falſe accuſation. Since that time they keep no meaſures. They no 
longer point their wrath at this or that particular Senator, but at the 
«© whole body of the Patricians; they are for driving every honeſt man 
<- out of Rome. My advice is, that you keep a very watchful eye yp 
« theſe Tribunes, as upon ſeditious men, the contrivers of miſchief. - : 

: 4 ; - 66 
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„ ſhall make no difficulty to warn the People, as I warn you, I ſhall Year of 
cc freely tell them, that they have nothing to fear, but from the malicious 1 
« devices of their own deceitful Magiſtrates, who, under the cloak of pee. J. C. 
« friendſhip, are their greateſt enemies. | Four hun- 
The whole Senate highly applauded this diſcourſe of Claudius, they drei ft. 
would liſten no more to the Tribunes ; and the Aſſembly broke up. . 
Virginius with his Collegues haſtened back to the People (who in the Fo- Fiftieth 
rum waited their return) and inveighed moſt bitterly againſt the Conſuls "omg 
and Senators. Claudius preſently appeared, and, by repeating what he p fig. . 
had juſt ſaid in the Senate-houſe, convinced all the ſober-minded, ſenſible 10. p 
men of his audience that the pretended plot was a mere forgery. The 639. 
weaker ſort however continued to believe it true; and as for the profli- | 
gate and ill-intentioned part of the multitude, men greedy of novelties, 
they did not care whether it were true or not; all they wanted was a pre- 
text for ſedition. : 
SUCH is the ſtory, Diony/ius has given us, of the deep. laid ſcheme, 
the wonderful contrivance of the Tribunes to prevent any farther oppo- 
ſition to their Bill. They gravely and. pathetically requeſt of the Senate 
to erect them into 2 court of 1nquiſition for 1 into the treaſon-— 
able practices, and diſpoſing of the liberties and lives of the Roman Sena- 
tors and Knights. And the ground of this modeſt demand is à letter 
which they pretend to have received from ſome 1 adviſing them 
of a plot formed by the Nobles of Rame againſt the Commons. The Se- 
nators, though they lay their heads together, are embarraſſed, and much 
at a loſs for an anſwer. But, the Conſul Claudius being a man of deep 
penetration, and a ready wit, it comes into his mind to aſk the Tribunes, 
Abo ſent the letter? and who brought it? and they won't tell; and ſo 
there's an end of the matter. PS be e eee 
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2 Mr. Yertot is ſo fond of this ſtory, that 
he has given himſelf the pleafure to improve 
it. Dyonyſius imputes to the Tribunes no o- 
ther aim in their device, but 70 rerrify the 
Plebeians, and make them entertain a ſuſ- 


. picion of thoſe young Nobles who affected 


Popularity. And, when he introduces Clau- 
dius as an Orator diſplaying the malice of 
the Tribunes, the worſt charge he puts into 
his mouth againſt them is a deſign to com- 
pel, by fear of condemnation, the moſt vi- 
gm opponents of their bill, either to de- 
ſt from their oppoſition or to leave the city. 
| At 3 N 2 
unes ſecretly formed the dreadful de 
of cutting off one ſtroke the better 8 


f cauſe in diſpute, the Tribunes will have if 

of the Senate, and of involving in the ſame the advantage. For their bill, which the i 
ruin all the Patrici ans, who on account of Patrician, oppoſed by illegal yiolences, 14 
their credit or riches were odious to them was a very good bill, and tending much to 1 
and ſuſpected by them: Ils formerent ſecrete- the benefit of the commonwealth. . _. 1 
ment Paffreux defſein de faire perir tout d un „ cnt | 18 

« F F * „ Nein 5 f 
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coup la meilleur partie, du Senat, &5 Genvelag- 
per dans leur ruing tous les Patricient qui leur 
etoient odieur & ſuſpetts "= lu credit ou par 
leurs richeſſes. The Abbe forgets that in 
thoſe days the Romans were not ſo thirſty 
of civil blood. -They could be very, angry 
with one another, and belie one another, 
and box and kick, but were not diſpoſed 


to murder in their NN Is. And it is 
not a . ee | the Tribunes 


0 0 ſuch a terrible ſlaughter of. the 
chen, chan dat che NbbIG projettl n 


maſſacre of the Tribunes and the other prin- 
cipal men of the Plebeians. Nay, if we 5 


Judge of the honeſty of the parties, by. 
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CH AP. XXII. 


2 5 $. I. The Capitol is ſurpriſed by a foreign enemy, the Plebeians refuſe to arm 
— order to retake it. Valerius the Conſul overcomes their obſtinacy, and 
de Capitol is recovered, e 


a 


.Year of F. I. 1 the midſt of theſe inteſtine quarrels and commotions, the Ca- 
1 pitol and the Fortreſs adjoining to it were one night ſurpriſed 
Bef. f. C. and ſeized by 4300 men, outlaws and ſſaves, under the conduct of a cer- 
Four hun- tain Sabine named Appius Herdonius. He put to the ſword all the Romans 
dred fif- he could find there, who refuſed to join him in his enterpriſe. Thoſe 
—vho eſcaped ran down into the Forum with the utmoſt ſpeed of fear, 
Fiftieth crying out, To arms! to arms! The enemy is in the City. The Conſuls, 
Conſul- not knowing, whether this ſudden evil came from foreign or domeſtick 
_ a foes, from the diſcontent and enmity of the Commons, or a plot of the 
3 '3* flaves, were both afraid to arm the Plebeians, and afraid to leave them 
| unarmed; nor could they bring the multitude, ſtruck with conſterna- 
tion and affright, under any Government; ſometimes their endeavours 

to appeaſe the tumult made it more ſtormy. They gave out arms, but 

not to all indifferently, to ſuch only as they could moſt confide in, a num- 

ber ſufficient for defence, till it could be known what enemies they had 

to deal with; and, full of anxiety, they paſt the remainder of the night 

in poſting guards at all the proper places. Day-light diſcovered both 
hence the war came, and who was the conductor of it. Herdonius from 

the Capitol cried out, Liberty to all ſaves I have undertaken the cauſe of 

the miſerable, to reſtore the exiles to their country, and to remove the heavy yoke 

of ſervitude from the necks of thoſe who bear it, It would be my choice, that 

the Roman People ſhould themſelves do this. But, if they refuſe, I will bring 

bither the Equi and Volſci, and leave nothing unattempted to accompliſh my 


- Thid. c. purpoſe. The myſtery rw, now ſomewhat explained, the Conſuls and 
4 A 


Senators became very unealy with the apprehenſion left the enterpriſe 
ſhould have been concerted with the Sabines and Veientes, whoſe forces 
would preſently appear to ſupport it; and leſt the Æqui and Volſci, eter- 
nal enemies of Rome, ſhould now) come, not to plunder the frontiers as 
formerly, but to aſſault the City. But their greateſt dread was of their 
ſlaves at home, no man knowing but he had an enemy in his own houſe. 
It was dangerous to truſt them, and dangerous to ſhew a diſtruſt of their 
fidelity. \ Affairs ſeemed in ſo deſperate a condition, that” even concord 
among the Citizens would ſcarce be ſufficient. to preſerve” the State; and, 
while ſuch heavy calamities hung over it, 2 feared any thing 
from the Tribunes or the Plebeians. The evils o Which theſe were 


wont to be the authors were of a gentle Kind, aüd ever octafioned by 
the abſence of all other evils; and the terror of a foreign enemy ſeemec 
ow to have laid "aſleep the animoſity of the Commons. Nevertheleſs, 
: 2 75 : N 7 * : | 7 7 it 
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it was this that bore heavieſt upon the Republick when thus inclining to Year of 


a fall. F or, as the Conſuls had at firſt doubted: whether the alarm ROME 


from the Capitol were not ſome ſtratagem of the Tribunes in favour of gef. J. C. 
their Bill, ſo the Tribunes ſuſpected the ſame. alarm to be a contrivance Four 
of the Nobles to defeat the Bill. They bawled our, No invaſion ! An hundred 


imaginary war! A trick to make us forget the Bill ! The Bill once paſſed, 
thoſe clients and gueſts of the Patricians will ſteal away more filently than they 
came Inſtantly they ſe 


nine. - 


nd to the People to quit their arms and aſſemble Fiftieth 


upon the affair of the Law. In the mean time the Conſuls convene the Confut-. | 
Senate; and the Fathers are now ſtruck with more fear by the Tribunes? 

than they had been by the nightly invaſion of the enemy. Word is Livy, B. 
brought that the ſoldiers have laid down their arms and quitted their 3. c. 17. 


poſts. The Conſul Valerius ruſhes out of the Senate-houſe, haſtens to 
the Forum, expoſtulates with the Tribunes © on their madneſs in calling 
e the People "4 their arms to. attend to Law-making, while the a" 
<« is over their heads. Are you then in confederacy with Herdonius ! 

« He who could not intice our ſlaves to join him, has he drawn you to his 
<« party? Then, turning to the People, he urges them with motives 
from Religion, their reverence for Fupiter, Funo, Minerva, all the 
Gods and Goddeſſes. now priſoners 'to, a foreign enemy, nay in capti- 
“ vity to ſlaves. O Father Romulus, 7in/pire thy People with the ſame 
« ſpirit which. animated thee, when thou didſt bravely recover. the Citadel 
« from the Sabines! Move them to march in the ſame path, by which thou 
« didſt condut# thy army] lead them on! As far as a mortal can follow a 
„ God, I will be the firſt to follow thee and tread in thy ſteps. He con- 
cluded, with declaring, © that he then called every Roman to arms; and 
« that, without regard to the bounds. of the Conſular Authority, or 
the extent of the Tribunician, or the TLeges ſacratæ, he would treat 
&« every Citizen who diſobeyed his orders, as. an open enemy to his 
% country. That the Tribunes, who had forbid them to fight againſt 
« Herdonius, might, if they pleaſed, command them to take arms a- 
« oainſt Valerius the Conſul : but that he ſhould make no ſcruple to do 


dy thoſe Magiſtrates as the founder of his family had done by the 
% Targuins.” _ ._. CCC 
All this was of no effect. The Bill! The Bill! Let us paſs the Bill ! Ibid. 
Yet the Tribunes were not able to proceed in this affair; nor could the 
Conſul prevail with the People to march to the Capitol. Night put a 
ſtop to the contention. During the night, fear of the armed Citizens, 
whom the Conſuls had at their devotion, kept the Tribunes quiet. Theſe 
out of the way, the Senators went diligently about among the Plebeians, 
admoniſhing and intreating them to conſider . into what extremity of 
danger they brought the Republick. That the conteſt was not now 
4 between the Nobles and the Commons; that both Nobles and Com. 
“0 mons, the Citadel, the Temples of the Gods, the tutelary Gods of the 
State, the domeſtick Gods of every private Citizen were juſt upon the 
point of being yielded into mo power of foreign enemies.“ While 
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„ De Roman Hiſtory, Book II. 

_ Year of the Senators were employed in theſe attempts to bring the multitude to 

R WE reafon, the Confuls, left the Sabines and Veientes ſhould come ſuddenly 

Fer C. and attack the _ buſied themſelves in poſting guards to defend the 
At 


Four hun- gates and walls. day-break a body of men appeared in the field ad- 
. .._ vancing towards Renie. Theſe at firit could be no other than enemies, 
nine. they muſt be the gui and Volſei: However, to the great joy of the City, 
=—— they were ſoon diſcovered to be Ty/culans, coming to the aſſiſtance of the 
Fifgeth Romans their allies: £5 6 ea oy 1 | 
Cy The news of the Cn being ſurpriſed; and of the diſſenſions in 
Livy, B. Rome, having the night before reached Tuſrulum, Mamilias, the chief Ma- 
3: C. 18. giſtrate of the place, had repreſented to the Council, that they could ne- 
Ver hope from the Gods fo fair an opportunity of cbliging a powerful and 
neighbouring State, and had perſuaded them to prevent a application 
from the Roman Senate for ſuccour. Theſe forces, admitted within the 
walls, marched ſtraight to the Forum, where Valerius (having left his Col- 


legue to defend the gates) was drawing up his men in order, for battle. 
He had prevailed with the Plebeians (in ſpite of all the clamours and 
temonſtrances of their Tribunes) to inliſt 1 and take the mi- 
ltary oath, by glyin them his ſolemn promiſe, that, the Capitol once 
© recovered, and the City reſtored to quiet, if they would 3 ſuffer 
-* themſeIves to be informed of the deceitfulneſs of the Tribunes, and 
the rmifchiefs concealed under their ſpecious Law, he, for his part, 


I popli- Calling to mind his anceſtors, and that ſurname, + together with which 


cola. 4 they had tranſmitted to him an Hereditary concern for the intereſts of 
Fn | 8 pgs would give no diſturbance to the Councils held by the 
C . 

And now the Romane and their auxiliaries, rivals for the glory of re- 
taking tlie Capitol, briſkly advanced, and forced their way up the hill, 
notwichſtanding the enemy's advantage of the ground. They had reach- 
ed the Portico of the Temple, when Valerius, fighting in the foremoſt 
krank, teceſyed a mortal wound. Volumnius, a confular perſon, who faw 
- him fall, inſtantly covered his body, took his place and his charge, and 
kept the men $5 warmly and intentively engaged in the attack, that 
they gained the e. rote they, rceived, that they had loft their 

+» General.' Great was the ſlaughter of the invaders, the temple polluted 
\ with "their blood, Herdonius himſelf ſlain, the priſoners puniſhed _ 
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© © * Lovy's relation CR AL of aft: Probably the Latire Hiſtorian had not ſuffici- 
' Fenture has been followed in the text. He ent light into theſe particulars. But Diony- 
calls Herdonrgs a Sabin, but ſays nothing of Sus, who is rarely ignorant of any thing 
his character, his rank; or the ſituation of life knowable or unknowable, tells us, 640, that 
he was in, when he andertook to ſeize the the Sabine Herdoniut was à man of diſtinction 
Capitol; or of the ultimate end he propoſed in his own country for his birth and riches ; 
*: to hifafelf in thatenterpriſe : nor does he in- that thoſe who followed him in his underta- 
-Form us bow, or from Whence Herdoriis col- king were his own clients / and - domeſticks, 
lected ſuch a number of exiles and flaves; or tothe number of about 4000, and that he 
what made it ſo eaſy for him to poſſeſs him- purpoſed to deſtroy the Reman Power. HoWW— 
ſelf in the night of the Temple and Citadel. ever, the Hiſtorian cannot ſay, pn of . 
| | * 
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ably to their reſpective ranks of freemen or ſlaves. The Tu/culans re- Year of 
ceived the publick thanks. The Temple was purified : and the People ROME 
are ſaid to have caſt farthings into the houſe of Valerius, im order to his gr 


more poinpous funeral. 


this deſtruction Herdonius meant to make 
himſelf tyrant of Rome, or to ſubject Rome 
to the Sabines, or only to acquire a great 
name by his exploits. When he had pre- 
pared a ſufficient quantity of arms, proviſi- 

ons, and all things neceſſary for the expe- 
dition, he e his 4000 men on ſome 
river- boats, which gliding down the Stream 
of the Tiber, he arrived at Rome about mid- 
night, when all was quiet; landed on the 
bank of the river next the Capitol, and not 
above a furlong from it. That, the gate 
Carmentalis, at the foot of the hill, being 
always, by the expreſs command of an ora- 
cle, left open, he there entered, and, ſilently 
mounting the ſteep aſcent, ſeized the Tem- 
ple and Fortreſs. 'That he hoped, when 

oſſeſſed of this ſtrong place, to be joined 
by the exiles, the ſlaves, the inſolvent deb- 
tors, and all the worſt part of the Roman 
; populace, whoſe wretchedneſs, he thought, 

Feta them ready for any change that could 
be propoſed : He placed great confidence 
in the diſcord reigning at Rome, imagining 
that the Plebeiant would not unite with the 
Patricians to oppoſe him. And, in caſe theſe 
hopes failed, he reſolved to invite to his 


aſſiſtance a numerous army of Sabines and 


Pel/ci, and other neighbouring nations, 
who would. be glad of an opportunity to 
ſhake off the inſupportable yoke of the Ro- 
man Government. Herdonius was diſap- 


pointed in every expectation. Neither the 


exiles, nor the ſlaves, nor the debtors, nor 


the indigent populace of Reme, repaired to. 
him. Nor had the ftrangers, on whoſe aid: 


he ſo much depended, the time neceſſary to 


prepare for the war: for the whole affair 


-was over in three or four days. 


PD pon this relation, given by Dionyſius, I. 
mall only obſerve, that his well born, weal- 


thy, and powerful Sabine, fo much at his caſe 
at home, muſt have been ſomewhat mad to 
_ embark in ſuch an enterpriſe without a pre- 


vious approbation of it hy the Governors of 


his own nation; any preparation on their 


1 WE © fri F 


Bef. ]. C. 
Four hun- 


dred fifty- 
part to aſſiſt him in it, or even any promiſe nine. 


of aſſiſtance from them, or from any other 


of the neighbouring States; and without Fiftieth 


having any intelligence with the diſcon- 
tented in Rome. And then, for his collect- 
ing ſo many boats on the Tiber as would 
hold 4000 men, with the proviſions neceſ- 
ſary for their fubſiftence, and his ſtealing 
down the ſtream with his fleet, from Sabinia 
into the middle of Rome, without being diſ- 
covered in his pallage, or till he reached 
the Capitol, theſe things are abſolutely 
wonderful. 

As to what paſſed in Rome, while Herdo- 
nius poſſeſſed the Capitol, the Greet Hiſto- 
rian reports, p. 641, that, when the Plebei- 
axs, at the inſtigation of their Tribunes, re- 
fuſed to arm, unleſs the Terentian Law were 


- firſt enacted, the Conſul Claudius declared, 


there was no need of their aſſiſtance; and 
exhorted the Patriciant to march with their 
clients againſt the enemy; and, if more 
ſtrength were wanted, call to their aid the 
Latines and Hernicz, or even promiſe liberty 


to the ſlaves and employ them, rather than 


ſoRicit ſuccour from unworthy Citizens, 
who, when the State was in ſuch calamitous 
circumſtances, revived old quarrels: But 
that his advice was not approved by his 
Collegue or the Senators, who thought it 
5 tent to yield to the times. 8 

hat Valerius, to gain the multitude, fevore 
to them, that if they behaved themſelves well 


in che preſent exigence, ſo as to reſtore quiet 


to the City, he would ſuffer the Tribunes to 


propoſe the Law, and would take care, that 
what the People determined ſhould be put 


in execution before his Conſulſhip expired. 

The Plebeians here inliſt themſelves 
readily for the war, and march with alacrity 
under Valerius to the attack of the Citadel; 
in deſcribing which attack the Hiſtorian is. 
as particular and circumſtantial as if he had 


been there, but by his detail makes that 
appear impraRicable, which he ſays was 


effected. See p. 642. 


onſul- 


ſhip. 
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Oy. The Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


F. I. The Conſul Claudius ſbews little regard to the promiſe given by Valerius 

8 to the Plebeians. F. II. L. Hic Cincinnatus, elected to ſucceed 
Valerius, by various arts makes the Tribunes defift from the purſuit of their 

5 Bill. F. III. Virginius and his Collegues are rechoſen to the Tribuneſbip. 

The Senate are for continuing Quinctius in the Conſulſpip; but he rej edis 

tbe motion with indignatiun. 5 . 


Ves of 8 I. HE enterpriſe of Herdonius thus defeated, and peace. reſtored, 


ROME 1 the Tribunes without delay called upon the Senators to per- 
N form what Valerius had promiſed; and they preſſed Claudius to free the 


* manes of his Collegue from the guilt of treachery, by ſuffering the Peo- 
dad ätty. ple without weten to 1 — otic dr aer af" the Tins. Claudius, 
nine. to elude this demand, inſiſted" on the neceflity of a new Conſul in the 
Fir, place of Valerius, before that buſineſs could regularly be brought into 
Conſul- debate. The time paſſed in diſputes on this head till the month of De- 
ſhip. - ember, when, the Cenluriate Comitia being held for the election, L. Quinc- 
Livy, B. ius Cincinnatus, through the indefatigable induſtry of the Nobles, was 
3: ©: 19. appointed to the conſulir faſces 1 3 a thunderſtroke to the Ple- 

| beians to ſee raves __ under the government of a Magiſtrate 2.4 | 

reat perſonal merit, great credit, and highly provoked againſt them by 
thelt e eee ſo Cæſo, and N. MM three Rh Jons in mag 
nanimity nor itferior ti Co, in prudence ſurpaſſing him 

Cinbinnarus had no ſooner entered on his office, than he began to bluſ- 

ter like à man angry With every body, and determined to be a ſevere re- 

former of manners. Hf ſharply reproved the Senators for their mean- 

neſs of ſpirit, and want of reſolution, in ſuffering the fame men to be 
continued in the Tribuneſhip from year to year, men who with noiſe and 
foul Lan lorde&'it over the State, as if it were ſome diſorderly houſe 
which they kept} 75 Courage, conſtancy, every virtue civil and military 
<; was driven from Rome with my ſon Cæſo. Bablers, ſowers of ſedition, 
keign here like Kings with perpetual and abſolute way. What ? 

„Did you march your Troops, (with reverence for Caius Claudius and 


* the dead Valerius be it ſpoken) did you march up to the Capitol, 


0 before you had eleared the Forum of 'thoſe enemies, Vir. inius and his 
Collegues? | Did Yirginius deſerve” leſs puniſhment for not being in 


According to Dieny/ius, (p. 644.) Quinc- it likely, if he came to Rome on that occa- 
tius was at his farm, actually following the ſion, that he ſhould be ignorant of the uni- 
plough, and much aſtoniſhed, when his elec- verſal combination of the Nobles to raiſe 
tion to the Conſulſhip was notified to him. him to the Conſulſhip, or that he left the 
But it is not probable that ſo worthy a Pa- Ci before his election. r 

; triot, living ſo near the City, ſhould be leſs Liæy ſays nothing of the plough till Cin- 
. forward to afliſt in recovering the Capitol cinnatus is choſen Dictator. 
from Herdonius, than the Tu/culans. Nor is . Sy 

| the 
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&«. the Capitol, than Herdonius for having ſeized it? By Hercules, he de- Year of 
« ſerved greater. Herdonius declared himſelf your enemy; he put you 8 
« upon your guard. Virginius, by denying there was any war, would ef. J. G. 
“ have diſarmed you, expoſed you naked and defenceleſs to your * ſlaves Four hun- 
“ and exiles. What a ſhame in the ſight of Gods and Men, that the dred fifty- 
„ Tvyſculans ſhould be before us in arming for our defence; that it ſhould 27 
e be. doubtful whether Mamilius the Tuſculan General, or our Conſuls, piftieth 
<« recovered the Capitol! And this is what you, Tribunes, call fuccour- Conſul- 
« ing the Plebeians, expoſing them to be ſlaughtered by the enemy! ſhip. 
e Jupiter, the moſt High, the All-good, was not worthy to be reſcued, 
when beſet by ſlaves and exiles ; but your perſons are ſacred and in- 
« violable! And do you flatter yourſelves, that, thus covered over with 
&« crimes. againſt Gods and Men, you ſhall paſs your Bill this year? 
«© Unfortunate was the day, when 1 was choſen. Conful, more unfortu- 
&* nate than that in which Valerius was ſlain, if you even offer to prefer 
« your Bill. But no more of that at preſent, I now give you notice, 
that my Collegue and I intend to march the Legions againſt the Æqui 
* and Yolſci, I know not by what fatality it ſo comes to paſs, but the 
« Gods are ever more favourable to us in war, than in peace.” 
The Conſul quite ſtunned the multitude by . this menacing ſpeech. - 
A winter campaign was a dreadful thought. The Patricians began to 
lift. up their heads; their affairs ſeemed to be upon the recovery. Clau- 
dius, who had ſpirit enough to join in a bold enterpriſe, but not the ſort Livy, B. 1 
of courage neceſſary to form one, readily ſuffered; his Collegue to take 3: e. 20. =: 
the lead on this occaſion, yet he talked as big as if he had been the au- | It 
thor of the meaſure ; he would do wonderful things, yes, he would ſhew ET 
himſelf to be a Conful. The Tribunes ſcoffed at them, both. And where * N 
(faid they) ill you get the army, which you are to lead inte the field? We 0 
ſhall ſuffer no levies to be made. We need none (anſwered Quinctius.) - 2 
« The troops which Valerius inliſted for retaking the Capitol, all ſwore 


to rendezyous at the Conſul's command, and not to diſband them- | 1 

e ſelves without his permiſſion; and we ſtrictly injoin every ſoldjer, | 1 

Who took that oath, to appear in arms to-morrow at the Lake Re- | $i 

ce gillus.“ To which the Tribunes replied, << That the oath did not Fi 
vc bind the ſoldiers to his obedience, who wWas then only a private man.“ | 1 | 


However, this evaſion did not ſatisfy the conſciences of the People. That 
contempt for the Gods, ſo prevalent in our age, ſays Livy, had not in thoſe days 4 
began to make its appearance. Men did not by interpretations. contrive to matte * 
oaths and laws ſuit their private dęſires, but. ſuited their manners to their 55 1 
oaths. and to the laws. * 510 8 N + q 

The Tribunes, finding their cavil about the oath would not do, turned _ 
their thoughts to prevent, by ſome other means, the march of the troops bi 
from the City: For Quinctius talked of the expediency of paſſing the i 


a From this expreſſion it would ſeem that ſoame-who had run away from their Roman | Mt 
the ſlaves, whom Herdonius commanded, were Maſters, 


=” . . . whole 
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Year of Whole winter in the field. And, the more to terrify both the Commons 
ROME and their Magiſtrates, he declared, and often repeated, that [at his 
r return from the war] he would hold no Comitia for electing Conſuls: 
Fourhon- © that the State was too much diſtempered to be cured by ordinary re- 
dred fifty- < medies: that it needed a Dictator, who would make all Diſturbers 
nine. of the peace feel the weight of an authority from which there lay no 
r . | | | 
BONE 13s chats jeans chis ties aflemmbled 'in cho Capital; Vhicher ran 
ſhip. the Tribunes, with the Plebeians, all in * conſternation, at their heels. 
Livy, oy The multitude with loud voices called out ſometimes upon the Fathers, 
B. 80 c. fometimes upon the Conſuls to compaſſionate their caſe. Quinctius would 
21. liſten to no intreaties, till the Tribunes had promiſed to abide by what the 
Senate ſhould judge fit to be done. Then he reported their petition to 
the Fathers, who thereupon made a Decree, That the Tribunes 
< ſhould no more prefer their Bill this year, and that the Conſuls ſhould 
< not lead an army from the City:“ and the Decree declared farther, 
that, in the judgment of the Senate, to continue the ſuperior Magi- 
« ſtrates in their office after the expiration of their year, and to re-elect 
the ſame Tribunes, were both contrary to the welfare of the Repub- 
| 60 ick.“ : i 2 = N N i ; 
D. Hal. B. Thus were all commotions calmed for the preſent ; and Quinctius, du- 
10.p.645. ring the remainder of his Conſulſhip, kept hogs quiet by a patient, can- 
did, and equitable conduct in hearing and 1 es between man 
and man, to which buſineſs he chiefly applied himſelf 1 
But, notwithſtanding the Senate's Decree before-mentioned, and the 
warm remonſtrances of the Conſuls, Virginius and his Collegues pre- 
vailed to get themſelves re- choſen by the People to the Tribuneſhip. 
The Senate, to be even with them, were for continuing Quinctius in the 
Conſulſhip [not doubting to carry his re- election in the Comitia by Cen- 
zuries.] Never did nfius, during his whole adminiftration, exert 


more ſpirit, or ez a more vehement anger than on this occaſion. 


Livy, B. 
5 3. C. 21. 


e Men tales that what contributed to «hich certainly.could never take place. For, 


order to conſecrate a p 
e Comitia, where every article which h 
4 been carried at Rom in favour of the 


© be 'abro 


frighten the Plcbeions into ſubmiſſion was a 
Tumour ſpread, *<* That the augurs had been 
directed to repair to the Lats 

for holding 


<< Commons by Tribunician violence would 


gated : fince the Conſuls would 


4 there be maſters, and the Tribunes, whoſe 


- 66 right of op 


poſition did not extend beyond 


4 a mile from the 8 would, if they came 


— 


ON , <> A 
e 
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*, there, be upon the 


dot of private men.” 
Dionyſſus ſays nothing of this 3 nor does 


it ſeem probable that the People ſhould be 
alarmed with the apprehenſion of a deſign man Conſul, than by an Appius Claudius. | 


— 


Regillus, in ion 


had it been practicable to any purpoſe, it 
would long before have been put in execu- 


The only ſiru zlein the minds of the Peo- 


ple, at this time, ſeems to have been between 


the military oath and the winter campaign; 
and, to the honour of the ſoldiers, the oath 
.cartteU it; they had recourſe to intreaties for 
avoiding the cold. Perhaps the character of 


21 57 and his manner of life, had no 


mall ſhare in bringing the Plebeiant to ſub- 
miſſion, for the preſent. It is obſervable 


- how much more tamely they could ſuffer 


themſelves to be hectored by this plough- 


ii » 
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& Little cauſe to wonder, Conſcript Fathers, that the Plebeians make light Year of 
“ of your authority! You trifle with your own Decrees. What? Are = 4 
« you in competition with the multitude, to try which ſhall ſurpaſs peg, ]. G. 
« the other in levity and inconſtancy ? Is this the conteſt in which vic- Four hun- 
<« tory is to give the Victors the chief power in the Republick ? The dred fifty- 
_ « headſtrong multitude have broken through your Decree, and there- 22*: 
<« fore you will do the ſame! An excellent example truly you have piftieth - 
c choſen to follow! For my part, I ſhall not imitate the Tribunes; I Conſul- 
« will not ſuffer myſelf to be re- elected to my office. And I exhort ſhip-· 
« you, Caius Claudius, to reſtrain the Roman People from ſuch licentious 
< proceedings.“ The Fathers, hereupon, iſſued an edict, © forbidding 
& all perſons to name Lucius Quinctius at the next elections, for one of 
<« the Conſuls; and declaring, that, if any one did, his vote ſhould not 
c be admitted.” L | | 
The Comitia being held, they gave the conſular faſces to Q; Fabius zd time. 
Vibulanus and L. Cornelius Maluginenſis. | | Year of 
Upon advice that the Aqui and Yol/ti were making great preparations RR A 
for war, the new Conſuls ſummoned the. allies to furniſh their contin- Bef. j. C. 
gents of troops for the ſervice. An army was formed, one third Romans, Four 
two thirds Latines and Hernici. Fabius had the conduct of it, and intirely hundred 
routed the enemy near Antium. "um OT ay 
In the mean time a body of the /Zquz ſurprized the Citadel of 7. 
culum in the night. This news, which was carried firſt to Rome, and Fifty · firſt 
thence to the camp before Antium, affected the Romam às much as if Conſal- 
the Capitol had been again ſeized. Mindful of the friendly part which Liry, B. 
the Tuſculans had lately acted in the affair of Her toviius, 'Fatius with all 3. c. 22, 
expedition marched to their relief. The enemy, to hinder ſuctovurs from 23+ 
coming to the City, had incamped an army not far from the' walls. Ki 
Fabius with only a part of his forces kept that army in play, ſending | Il 
the remainder to aſſiſt the Tuſculans to recover their Citadel. This Ni 
war laſted ſeveral months. Famine compelled the Aqui to ſubmit ; EY 54 
and the Tuſculans made them ' paſs unarmed 15 nike under the 0 
yoke . After which the Conſul purſued them ae cir return homeward, 1 
and cut them all off to a man. Cornelius, Wwhe had ſtaid at Rome | | 
to guard it from any ſudden” attack, now) marched the troops under | - * 
his command from the City; and the two Conſuls, "taking different | Al 
roads, invaded, plundered, and laid waſte the, lands of the Zqui and | Ws! 
e e e ee e es e | 
At Rome the Tribunes complained that theſe wars were'protrafted - S 
merely to keep off the affair of the Law; and they loudly declared th 
that nothing ſhould hinder them from going through with what they | KB 
kink underratoen; ©" Events eee Prefect of the City, prevailedd 4 


2 According to Dion 8 648, Ain ber of authors report this > But that he does a 
as fu £ 


revolted this year, and w dued by Cor- not find it in any of the earlieſt. 
_. velius. And Livy ſays, that the greater num- 95 ESE 


eight. 
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| Year of with them to defer the buſineſs till the arrival of the Conſuls. The 
Conſuls returned from the war, and entered the City with their armies 


* Livy tells us, B. 3. e. 24, that, at this 
time, a new ſource of ciyil contention aroſe 
in the Republick : that the Quæſtors cited 
M. Volſeius Fiftor to trial before the People, 


Fifty-firk on the charge of his having given falſe teſli - 
Conſul» wony ageinſt Cæſo that the Tribunes put a 


ſtop to the proſecution, refuſing to let the 
Comitia be held for that trial, unleſs they were 
firſt held for enacting their Law, and that 
both theſe affairs were put off to the return 
of the Conſuls: that no ſteps were taken with 
regard to either before the Conſuls of the new 

ear had entered on their office: that then 
Ce/e's uncle, Titus Quinctius (who had been 
thrice Conſul) and Marcus Valerius, men of 
more weight than their predeceſiors, were 
the Quzſtors : that, becauſe C/o, the glory 
of the Roman youth, could not be reſtored 
either to his family or to his country, Quinc- 
tius, from a ſpirit of juſtice, and from an 


affection for his kinſman, made war upon 


the falſe witneſs, who had deprived bim, tho? 


fs innocent, f the liberty of pleading in his own 


* defence. Ii quoniam neque Quinctiæ familia 
ſo, neque 222 maximus juvenis re- 
Hitui poſſet, falſum teſtem, qui dicendæ cauſſe 
innoxto ; 095} bx ademiſſet, juſto ac pio bello 
per/equebatur. C. 25, | 


What Livy means to ſay by this I know 


not. For, 4 his own account, C/o ran 
away to avoid a trial on Volſcius's accuſati- 
on: and, as to the erimes and miſdemeanors 
with which the Tribunes had charged him, 
neither his unele nor his own father had 
pretended that he was innocent. And, ac- 
cording to Dionyfus, Ce/o would not own 
the juriſdiction of the Court. n 
Notwithſtanding the great weight of theſe 
Qs æſtors, the oppoſition of the Tribunes 
ſtopt the proſecution once more. But the 
next year, when the father of Cæſ was Dic- 


tator, the Tribunes, intimidated by his ab- 


' ſolute power, durſt not oppoſe the bringing 
VHolſcius to trial; and he was convicted, con- 


demned, and banifhed to Lanuvium, Liv. 


C. 29. | : 
1 Dionſius ſays nothing of all this, nor in- 
deed has it any ſhadow of probability, if, 


as the Greek Hiſtorian relates, Volſcius was 
all the time one of the Tribunes; which, 
according to Livy, he was not. 25 

Mr. Vertat has followed Dionyfius in mak - 
ing the accuſer of C/o one of the Tribunes, 
ind yet has followed Livy in repreſenting 


Book II. 


in 


the accuſer of C/o as tried, convicted, and 


baniſhed in that very year, when, accord 
ing to Diony/ius, p. 648, he was in his fourth 
Fribuneſhip. | | 

Both Mr. Vertot and Mr. Rollin, founding 
themſelves wholly on a paſſage in Ciceros 
Oration pro domo ſua, relate, that in the 
ſhort Dictatorſn p of Qzinctius Cincinnatus, 
(when Ye{/cius is id to have been baniſhed) 
CSO was recalled from baniſbment. Cice- 
ro's words are theſe ; At werd, ut annales po- 
puli Romani, & monumenta wetuflatis loguun- 
tur, CSO ILIE QuixnTivus, & M. Furius 
Camillus, & M. Serwilius Ahala, cum eſſent 
optime de Republica meriti, tamen populi in- 
citati vim, iracundiamgue ſubierunt, damna- 
tigue Comitiis Centuriatis, cam in exſilium 
profugiſſent, rurſus ab eodem populo placato 
Junt in ſuam priſtinam dignitatem reſtituti. 
One would imagine from the total ſilence 
of Livy, and Diomſius, as to the recalling of 
Cæſa, that thoſe Annales and Monumenta, of 
which Cicero ſpeaks, were wholly unknown 
to them, or that they confidered them as of 
no authority, Nor perhaps is the Orator 


much to be regarded, when, to ſerve a pre- 


ſent turn and his own private intereſt, he 
brings precedents from antient hiſtory of 


caſes like his own. It is plain that neither 


the Latin nor the Greek Hiſtorian have taken 


him for their guide. But what ſeems deci- 
ſive againf the authority of Cicero, in this 
inſtance, is his. ſaying, that C/o was con- 
demned in Comitia by Centuries, which is ex- 
preſsly contradifted by the whole Hiſtory 
of thoſe times. The Tribunes did not pre- 
tend to hold Comitia by Centuries, and yet 
they held the aſſembly for the trial of C/o. 

If Cicero be right, and C Aso, @ young Pa- 
trician, was condemned by the Centuries, it 

will afford a ftrong preſumption, that all 
the Trials of ConsuLars in the ComT1A- 

Ar TRIIES, which Diony/ixs has recorded, 


71 


are mere fables. 


4 


Father Catrou, not finding that Cb Was 


reealled, or that any motion was made for 
recalling him, either when his uncle was 


Queſtor, or when his father was Dictator, 
concludes, that he was dead; or perhaps 
he gathers this from theſe words of Livy, 
noniam negue Quintiæ familia Cabo, neque 
eipubli cæ reſtitui' poſſet. But there ſeems 
no need to have recourſe to the ſuppoſition 
of Cæſo's death, to account for his not be- 


* 
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in triumph; and, becauſe the Tribunes now ſaid nothing of the Law, it Vear of 
was generally believed, that they were deterred from that purſuit: But in ROME 
truth, a far different reaſon occaſioned their ſilence. As the year drew Bef J. & 
towards a cloſe, they had their thoughts wholly intent on getting them- Fourhun- 
ſelves elected a fourth time to the Tribuneſhip ; and, in ſpite of the moſt dred fifty- 
vigorous oppoſition from the Conſuls, they carried their point. eight, 


Towards the end of this year the Æqui ſued for peace, and the Senate Fifty rn 


made a treaty with them, importing, that they ſhould keep poſſeſſion of Conſul- 


the towns and lands they then held, and be exempt from paying tribute ſhip. - 


to the Republick, but, like the other allies, furniſh her with as many Livy, B. 
oy * ; * » 3» C. 24+ 
auxiliary troops as ſhe occaſionally ſhould require. B. Hal. B. 


1 o. p.48. 


- Ing recalled; for the ſame Tribunes who 
had proſecuted him were ſtill in office, and 
the Bill, which had given occaſion to Cs 
violences and miſdemeanors, was ſtill de- 
pending; and it is not to be imagined that 
the Tribunes would ſuffer his return to Rome, 
before that affair was determined. If I might 
have leave to conjecture, I ſhould ſay, that 


not only of the miſdemeanors with which the 
Tribunes charged him, but likewiſe of the 
murder of which Volſcius accuſed him, and 
that this Volſcius did not get the ſurname of 
Fictor from his having given falſe evidence, 
bur that falſe evidence was in after times 
imputed to him by the Hiſtorians, merely 
on account of his ſurname, which meant 


Caſo was never recalled, that he was guilty nothing worſe than The Porter. 


C HAP. XXIV. 


& I. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus is named to the Diftatorſhip ; he reſtues the 
 -_ Roman army out of extreme danger; and the 16th day after his promotion 
reſigns bis office. F. II. The Tribunes oppoſe the neceſſary levies for a war 
- with the Equi. They are at length induced to wave their oppoſition, but 
do it conditionally, that the Commons may be permitted to augment the num- 
ber of their Tribunes to TEN. | | 


5. I. FN the beginning of the new adminiſtration of Z. Minurins and Year of 
| C. Nautius, Virginius and his Collegues preſſed forward the ROME 
affair of the Law, to bring it to a coneluſion. Yet they allowed the CCXCV. 


Conſuls two months time to conſider of it, and expoſe to the People 2 


the miſchiefs latent under it, if any ſuch there were; after which it was dred fifty- 
to be propoſed in Comitia and put to the vote. This conceſſion made ſeven. 
all quiet in the City. But the tranquillity did not laſt long; for the pigv- c 
Aqui, breaking the treaty they had made the year before, invaded and cod 
plundered the territory of the Taſculans, allies of the Roman Republick, Conſul- 
and, loaded with ſpoil, retired with it to the hill Agidus (about 12 miles ſhip. 
from Rome) where they incamped. The Senate diſpatched three Ambaſ. L. 9 f. 
ſadors thither to complain of the injury, and demand reſtitution. Grac- 5. Hal. B. 
chus Cluilius, General of the /Zqui, had pitched: his tent under a large 10. p.648. 
oak for the ſake of the ſhade. There! ſaid he to the Ambaſſadors, de- & ſeq. 
Aver your errand to that tree! T have other buſineſs to mind. They re- 
turned to Rome and reported the Err they had met with. 8 
812 


4 
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©, 


Year of the Senate ordered one of the Conſuls to march againſt Gracchus, and 


ROME commiſſioned the other to enter the frontiers of the Aqui and lay the 


cexev. 


Bef. J. C. country waſte. The Tribunes at firſt obſtructed the Levies, and per- 


Four haps would have continued ſo to do, but for a ſecond invaſion. A nume- 


hundred rous army of Sabines advanced almoſt to the very walls of Rome; and 
ſfty· ſe · the devaſtations they made could not patiently be endured by the People. 
__ Regardleſs of the diſſuaſions of their Tribunes, they now readily offered 


Fifty- themſelves for the ſervice. Two armies were. preſently raiſed, The Sa- 
* ſecond ines retired; Nautius marched into Sabinia, and did more than make 


Conſul- 


ſhip repriſals on the enemy. Minucius, who led his forces againſt the Æqui, 


Livy, B. hal neither the ſucceſs nor the courage of his Collegue. He pitched 
3-<- 26. his camp not far from the enemy, but kept cloſe within it through fear *. 


When the qui perceived his cowardice, it give them the boldneſs to 
attack his camp in the night; but they found it too ſtrong to be forced. 
. The next day therefore they drew lines about it, in order to ſtarve their 
enemies into a ſurrender at diſcretion. Before the Romans were quite 
incloſed, five horſemen found means to make their way through the 
quarters of the Aqui, and carried the news to Rome. Quintus Fabius, 
Governor of the City, immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to the Conſul 
Nautius, to inform him of the diſtreſs his Collegue was in. Nautius leav- 
ing his army to the care of his Lieutenaats' repaired to Rome in all haſte. 
He arrived there in the might, and without delay had a conference with 
the chief of the Senate, who all agreed to have recourſe to the uſual ex- 
pedient in great exigencies, a Dictator: whereupon the Conſul, with uni- 
verſal approbation, named L. Quinctius Cincinnatus to that important dig- 


* 


nignity, and then returned to his army. 


id. Ihe perſons, deputed to give Quinctius notice of his nomination to the 
DiRatorſhip, found him buſily employed about his farm, either follow- 
ing the plough, or digging a ditch. After the common mutual ſaluta- 
tions they deſired him to put on his gown, and hear their commiſſion to 
im from the Senate. What is the buſineſs, lard Quinctius in ſurprize, 
T all well? Then, turning to his wife who was in the field with him, 
-/., ;RaciLia, Go fetch my gown. Make haſte. The duſt and ſweat wiped. 
from his face, and the gown put on, the deputies ſtraight ſaluted him Dic-- 
Tarox, invited him to Rome, and informed him of the perillous condition 
of the army. A barge belonging to the publick was ready to convey 
Hjhim tothe City. His three ſons, his other relations and friends, and the 
greateſt part of the Senate received him at his 8 With this atten- 


dance, and with four and twenty. Lictors walking dre him, he was 


conducted to his houſe. Crowds of Plebeians likewiſe put themſelves in 
ais train, but they were not very glad to ſee him; for they thought him 
cCloathed with too much power, and feared the uſe he might make of it. 
They kept watch all that night, 5 — 


VE. ns ſays nothing of the cowardice _ treating. before him, drew him into a difad- | 
of Minucius but repreſents him as raſhly vantageous ſituation, and then blocked him. 


Quinclius 


_ - purcving the enemy, who, by artfully re- up in his camp. 
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Quinbtius the next morning, before day-break, went to the Forum, and Year of 
there named, for his General of the Horſe, L. Tarquitius, a Patrician of 5 
diſtinguiſhed bravery, but who, being too poor to keep a horſe, had till Bef. J. C. 
then never ſerved but in the infantry. Thus all the hopes of the Repub- Four 
lick lay in an old man, called from the plough to command in chief, and a hundred 

foot ſoldier, raiſed to be General of the Horſe. TE, a Re 
The Dictator, by proclamation, ordered a ſuſpenſion of all proceſs in 
- the courts of juſtice, the ſhops to be ſhut up, and all the Citizens, able Fifty-ſe- 
to bear arms, to be before ſun-ſet in the field of Mars, each with five days an I} 
proviſions, and twelve ſtakes for a paliſade. Whoever through age was ſhip. _ 
diſqualified for the ſervice, was to dreſs the proviſions for the ſoldier who 
lived neareſt him, while he furniſhed himſelf with the ſtakes and got ready 
his arms- - 55 i 

All theſe commands punctually executed, and the forces drawn up in 
good order, not only for marching, but fighting, if need ſhould requiie, 
the Dictator, at the head of the Infantry, and Tarquitius, at the head of the 
Cavalry, led forth the army. No alacrity was wanting either in the com- 
manders, or their men. Quicken your pace, ſoldiers, ſaid the leaders, let 

us come up with them this very night. Expedition ! a Roman Conſul and bis 

army beſieged ! three days inveſted ! who knows what may happen in a day or 

a night? A ſingle moment often decides in great events. The Generals had 

the pleaſure to hear the ſoldiers, and thoſe who bore the colours, mutually 
call upon each other, Faſter, En/igns ! Soldiers, keep up! And thus by 

midnight they reached the Algidus. 8 3 

Quinctius made a halt, as ſoon as he perceived he was near the enemy. 


And when, by riding about, he had taken ſuch a view of their camp as Livy, B. | 


the obſcurity of the night would permit, he ordered his men to heap all 3. c. 28. 


the baggage together in one place, and then return into their ranks with 
their ſtakes they had brought from Rome. This done, he extended his for- 
ces and inveſted the camp on his fide of it: after which, on an appoint- 
ed ſignal given, the ſoldiers all together gave a ſhout, and then fell every 
man to work to cut a trench before him and plant his ſtakes. The 
ſhout. reached beyond the camp of the Aqui to that of the Conſul. - 
Sudden terror ſeized the one, uniyerſal joy the other. Nothing among 
the Roman ſoldiers but mutual congratulations: on the arrival of ſuccour. 
No time to be loſt ! cried Minucius: Not only ſuccvur is come, but our fel. 
low Citizens are actually in conflift with the enemy, I know it by the ſhout. 
To arms, to arms, Follow me, ſoldiers. Out ſallied the legions to action, 
and by their ſhouts gave notice of it to the Dictator. The Aqui were 
juſt going to make an effort to interrupt the works the Dictator had 
begun, when the alarm from the other ſide obliged them to turn their 
chief ſtrength that way, leſt the Conſul ſhould break through their 
camp. His attack kept them in play till the morning, ſo that Quinc- 
tius had the reſt of the night free to go on with his fortification. Hav- 
ing finiſhed it by day- break, he ſtraight led cut his forces to aſſault that 
of the enemy. A new conflict began; the former continued. The 
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Vear of Aqui, now preſſed on both ſides, hopeleſs of defending themſelves, 
ROME hopeleſs of relief, ceaſed the fight, and had recourſe to fupplications. 
3 . They begged of the Dictator, they begged of the Conſul, not to place 
Four hun- victory in ſlaughter, but to ſuffer them to go off diſarmed. The Con- 


Ared fif- ſul referred them to the Dictator. Quinctius contemptouſly anſwered 


. ſeven. them, that he did not want their blood, he would let them go; but that, by 
Fifty cc. Daſfing under the yoke, they ſhould at length make confeſſion, that the qui 
= were a conquered People. But firſt, ſaid he, ſend me hither in chains your 


- Conful- General Gracchus, and ten other of your principal officers [with theſe he 


Tip. meant to adorn. his triumph] and you ſpall evacuate the City of Corbio. 
All was ſubmitted to. 8 | | . 

Liv. B. 3. The Dictator gave the * plunder of the enemy's camp to the ſoldiers 

DES he had brought with him from Rome, not ſuffering thoſe of the Conſul to 


10. p.652. fake any part of it. Tou ſoldiers, ſaid be, who were juſt going to 


„fall a prey to our enemies, you ſhall have no ſhare of their ſpoils.” 
Then, WE - to the Conſul, And you, Minucius, till you begin to 


n piric of a . Conſul, ſhall command theſe legions in quality 
4 only of a Lieutenant General.” Minucius abdicated the Confulſhip, 


and, in obedience to. order, continued * with the army. Such reſpect, 

ſuch ready ſubmiſſion to ſuperior merit, and ſuperior authority, were paid 

in thoſe days, that the Nes troops, leſs affected with the dſgrace they 

uffered, than with the benefit they had received, decreed to the Dictator a 

Iden crown of a pound weight, and at his departure faluted him by the 

222; i, ry ORE 
: fx: pre returned to Rowe and had there a magnificent triumph; after 
Which, tho? he might have retained his High Office ſix months, he reſigned 
it the fixteenth © day from his promotion to it. 9 | 

Livy, In the end of the year the Tribunes began to ſtir again in the affair 

ibid. of the Law - but as two armies were abſent (for the Conſul Nautius made 
war againſt the Sabines) the Senate carried it, that no Bill ſhould be pre- 

ferred to the people; nevertheleſs, in the election of Tribunes, the Com- 

mons prevailed to have the ſame men, who had held the Tribuneſhip four 


years ſucceſſi valy, appointed a fifth time to that office. | 
D.Hal.B. F. I. THE conſular faſces were transferred to C. Horatius and 9, 
10. p. 652. Miuucius. In the beginning of their adminiſtration, they had nothing to 


2 3. do abroad z but the Tribunes, with their Bill, found them ſufficient 


c. 30. FER. CEE TS LEY D | DE N PEE: 
1 Diomſius reports (p: 652.) that Qzin cin, < The reader will obſerve that Quinctius 
| after plundering Cor mh the moſt Ti defeated the qui, and took their camp the 


luable part of the enemies ſpoils. to be con- third day from his nomination to the Dicta- 


veyed io Rome, giving the remainder only to - torſhip. The greater part of the remainder | 
his ſoldiers, and that the Senate would have of the 16 days, we may ſuppoſe, was ſpent 
inriched him out of the booty; but that he in taking poſſeſſion of Corbio, plundering it, 
declined' the offer, and choſe rather to owe and placing a garriſon there. This, accord- 
his ſwbfiſtence to the labour of his hands. ing to Dionyſus, p. 651, was done by way 
* According to Livy, Zuintus Fabius was of revenging the ill treatment which the 
ſoon. after ſent from Rome to ſucceed Mina - Tu/culans had ſuffered from the Zqui. 
cin in the command of the army. F 
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employment at home; yet it was not long before the diſpute on this Year of 
— — place to Abe for news es that the Aqui had in the SOME 
night ſurpriſed the Roman garriſon of Corbio, and taken the place by af- pee. J. C. 
ſault. The Senate without delay ordered an army to be raifed, and led Four hun- 
to the Algidus. No Levies ! ſaid the Tribunes ; the Bill is the important dred ff. 
point, the buſineſs that muſt be firſt ſettled. Neither Conſuls nor Senate 
would hear of the Bill. Both ſides continued obſtinate, till a ſecond a-; Fifty- 
larm was given from abroad. The Sabines made an incurſion into the thir 
Roman territory, and advanced almoſt to the city walls. The Tribunes erg 
then, ſeeing a neceſſity of arming, began to treat with the Senate. As 
they had been couſtantly baffled, though in office five years ſucceſſively, 
they judged, that it was for want of a ſufficient number in their college, 
and therefore reſolved to ſeize the preſent occaſion to get it augmented. | 
« On one condition, ſaid they, we ſhall conſent to your raiſing troops. D. Hal. f. 
„ The thing will be of little conſequence to you, and will pleaſe the 10. p.656. 
« Commons very much; perhaps make them eaſy as to all their other 
% demands. Allow them to have, for the future, TEN Tribunes inſtead 
< of only five.” 2 8 „ | IEEE 

In the debates of the Senate on this motion, Caius Claudius oppoſed it 
with great warmth. He ſaid, that to grant the Commons more Tri- 
“ bunes would have no good effect upon them, it would only make them 
more untractable and inſolent. The partition of the lands, Terentius's 
« Bill, and every project for diminiſhing the authority of the Senate, and 
“ increaſing the power of the People, would preſently be revived: and, 
« in ſhort, that an augmentation of the number of Tribunes would 
c have the worſt conſequences: imaginable.” But Quinctius Cincinnpins, 
whoſe. judgment had greater weight with the Senate than that of Clau- | 
dius, conſidered the matter in a different light, and was of opinion, that p. 657 
what the Plebeians ſued for, as a favour, would turn to their diſadvan- 
tage when obtained; becauſe it would be eaſier to ſow diviſion” among 
Ten Tribunes than among five, and he therefore exhorted the Fatbers 
to a conceſſion. His advice prevailed. The requeſt was granted, but 
conditionally, that the Tribunes then in office ſhould not be rechoſen. 
To this the petitioners agreed, and held the Comitia immediately for 


Diomſiur, p. 654, reperts, that, when the able to. hinder the ſweeping} Plebeian; from: . 
Tribunes were Tas in oppoſing theLe- following the [weeping] Patricians to the © 
vies, all the Senators, by the advice of Quin war, began then to covenant for an aug- 


tins Cincinnatus, took arms and repaired to 


the Forum, determined to march out (ſupport- 


edonly by their clients and adherents) againſt 
the enemy ; that even the oldeſt of the Fa- 
thers appeared in armour, but wer and 
looked fo pitiouſly, that the ſpectacle drew 
tears in abundance from the multitude: and 
a moſt ridiculous ſcene of affliction the Hiſto- 


Tian, p. 655, molt gravely makes of jt. He 
adds, that the Tribunes, ſeeing the People ſo 
-melted, and fearing that they ſhould not be 


Ver, tor 


mentation of the College, 6. 
d Zivy's words ſeem to make the condi 
tion 33 that the Commons ſhould ne- 
the future, chuſe the ſame men 
twice to the Tribuneſtip, e poſea egſdem 
Tribunes jnberem. If this was the condition, 


dhe People did not obſerve” it, as we mall 


preſently ſee. 29 8 
The increaſe of the number of Tribunes 
to ten was 36 years after the creation of 

Tribnseſd uz. 27 
the 
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Year of the nomination of Tex Tribunes, as having learnt by experience, that they 
R 8 — * might meet with a diſappointment, ſhould they put off the election to the 
Bf. J. C. end of the war. Two out of each of the five firſt Claſſes were choſen; a 
Four hun- method obſerved ever after. 36 $787 
dred/fif- The commotion thus quieted, troops were raiſed, Minucius marched 
ty-ſix, to attack the Sabines, but found no enemy in the field. Horatius defeated 
Fifty the Aqui, and retook Corbio, | | 


third 5 | 13 a 


,,,, £G 3 . 8 =; | > OH, 
Livy, F. F. I. The Tribunes make a new demand in favour of the People; and the Se- 
3. e. 3% nate, after ſome ſtruggle,” comply. F. II. The Conſuls, by an imprudent ſe- 
Verity in levying ſoldiers, give occaſion to an unprecedented inſult upon their 
70 dignity from the Tribunes. F. III. The Agrarian and Terentian Laws 
are propaoſed anew. Sicinius Dentatus, an old ſoldier, makes a notable 
i ſpeech in relation to the former. The Patricians by. violence hinder the 
ſuffrages from being collected. F. IV. The Conſuls lead an army into the 
eld againſt the Rqui. They order Sicinius Dentatus, at the bead of 

. 800 Veterans, upon a deſperate enterpriſe. He remonſtrates againſt it, 
Fut obeys, and ſucceeds ſo well, as to occaſion the total defeat of the enemy 
| S the Conſuls, . At bis return to Rome he prevails with the People to re- 
- _," fuſe them a triumph ;' and they are condemned the next year in a fine for 


Vear of 5, I. IN che Confulſhip of M. Valerius and Sp. Virginius, the Tribunes 
ROME demanded that mount: Aventine ſhould be granted to the People, 
1 | - 'T-C. or at leaſt. thoſe parts of it which were not occupied by lawful purcha- 
1 Fourhun- ſers. L. Aeilius, the head of the college, ſet Fare! that the land of that 
0 | dred fif- . hill belonged” to the Republick; that ſome Patricians had indeed pur- 
[3 ty-five. "chaſed certain parcels. of it, but others had got poſſeſſion of what they 
Fifty- enjoyed by mere uſurpation, and that the remaining part of it was un- 
fourth cultivated and uninhabited. He propoſed therefore, that thoſe Patricians, 
Forge . who could ſhew good claims to what they poſſeſſed, ſhould be confirmed 
D. Hal. B. in their n but that thoſe, who had built houſes upon the hill, 
10. p.68. Without lawful title to the ground, ſhould be outed ;; previouſly reimburſed 
* howeyer what they had expended in building thoſe houſes ; and, laſtly, 
that all the land uncultivated, or unoccupied by rightful owners, ſhould 
be given gratis to the Commons, who growing daily more numerous be- 

| , Fer Res oo II 
There could be no plauſible objection to this propoſal, and it was a 
matter of ſmall importance to the Nobles; yet the Conſuls, apprehend- 
ing, perhaps, that, from ſuch a partition of mount Aventine, the Plebeians 
might take occaſion to renew their old pretenſions upon the conquered 


„ | _ ; Jands, deferred convening the Fathers, whom the Tribunes had deſired 
| #0 conſider of the matter, and then refer it to the People. Jcilius im- 


5 patient 
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patient of this delay, ſent a command to the Conſuls by an apparitor, Year of 

to aſſemble the Senate forthwith. The apparitor met with a rough re- RO ME 

ception. A Lictor by the Conſuls orders gave him ſome blows, and Bef. J. C. 

drove him away ignominiouſly. A mighty uproar enſued. [cilius Four hun- 

cauſed the Lictor to be ſeized, and was for having Him thrown. head - dred ſifty- 

long from the Tarpeian rock. The Conſuls, not daring to employ vio- five: - | 

lence to reſcue him out of the hands of the ſacroſanct Tribunes, endea- Fi- 

voured to gain over fome one of them, who might put a ſtop to the fourth 

fury of his collegue: But cilins had before taken meaſures to defeat Conſubs 

that artifice. He had ſo warmly repreſented to his Brethren, that the ſhip · 

ſtrength of their College lay wholly in their union, that they had 

no one among them ſhould oppoſe what was determined by plurality of 

voices. Thus the poor Lictor ſaw himſelf juſt upon the point of loſing 

his life, for having obeyed the orders of the Conſuls too punctually. 

To ſave him, the Conſcript Fathers had recourſe to intreaties; and th 

ſeem to have been conſtrained to a compoſition with the Tribunes : The 

releaſed the Lictor, and the Senate, by a Decree, yielded mount Aver- 

tine to the people; a conceflion of ſmall importance, as was'before ob- 

ſerved ; yet the meaſures, uſed to obtain it, made a very great breach in 

the conſular authority: for the Tribunes kept themſelves ever after in : 

poſſeſſion of the new prerogative, aſſumed by Tilius and his Collegues, 

_ of xonvening the Senate. Ol 116 il nog 02.30 oa os? 

5 F. H. THE next year T. Romilius 2 Veturas un Confuls. os 
heſe Magiſtrates, apprehending that the preſent quiet in the City would KC 

r e unleſs the Republick had a war abroad, reſolved to pef. J. C. 

lead out an army againſt the qui. But this their policy they them: Four 


ſelves defeated, by the unſeaſonable rigour with;which they proceeded in hundred 


the inrollments. They admitted of no excuſes, how, allowabls foever, f. 
and condemned to heavy fines and impriſonment all thaſe who refuſed ____ 
to inliſt themſelves for the war. Tclas and his Collegues (who. had been Fifty- 
continued in the Tribunefhip at the new elections) did not fail to take fifth Con- 
the part of the complainants, and, when they found that words were MG. 
effertual, endeavoured by force to reſcue 'the ' prifoners' out of the hands 10.p.660. 
of the Lictors; they even went fo far in their fury as to bid the Aidiles 

lay hold on the Conſuls, and lead them to priſon. The. Patricans alb 
united as one man to defend the ſupreme iſtrates; blows: enſued ; 

and, for this time, the Conſuls got the better in the ſcuffle; the Tribunes 

were routed, and treated. But the triumph of che Nobles was 

of ſhort duration. The next day, and the following, great numbers of 
Plebcians flacked from the Country to the City; the Tribunes then, 
finding themſelves in a condition to deal with their adverſaries, held fre- 
quent councils, to which they complained moſt heavily of the infults they 

1 | ing to 7 „B. 2; Wot 1 951 38 ne | 
33 Livy, B. 2; c. 31. it wds army. Aud this accounts for the Tribunes 


affectionate friends of Ram, not. oppoſing the Levies, but only the un- 
the Ta/culans (whoſe territory the ui had - reaſonable ſeverity of the Sanda in mak - 
gan to xarte A. e 17 


* 


an ing them. 


invaded) that Ge Confals beg jb 
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Year of had ſuffered;; proteſting at the ſame time, that they wala lay down their 


ROM E office, if they could not be ſupported in the exerciſe of it. And now, 


CCXEVITIT. 


Bef. J. C. encouraged by the Commons, who with great warmth entered into. their 
Four hun- Magiſtrates reſentments, they made no ſcruple to ſend a ſummons to the 
dred fifty- Conſuls to appear before an Aſſembly of the People, and anſwer for their 
four. conduct; the; firſt inſtance of citing the ſuperior daſs to trial, 
Fifty af during their. Magiſtracy. 11 01 310 
Confal-. The Conſuls refuſing t to liſten to the ſummons, away went the Tri- 
flip. bunes to the Senate, then ſitting in debate on - theſe matters, and having 
5 " fur in u ,plaintive tone ſet forth the violence which had been done 
55 to their ſacred perſons, by the Conſuls or their adherents,” demanded - 
preremptorily, chat thoſe Magiſtrates might either clear themſelves by 
J dath Seeds e had any hand in that 3 or, if they ſcrupled 

<& added, oa pear in judgment before the people; and t 
| er for . 1 85 an take the TY the Tries 


{| 45 Lk II. 


1 et ale the Confuls halt the: Fribungal with "ny 


ing been the aggreſſors, and with having carried their —— to ſuch 
A exceſs, a firſt to attempt impriſoning the ſovereign Ma un of the 
+. State, and-afterwards, when they failed in that, to cite t pear 
in judgment before an Aſſembly f the. People; though 5 L they 
& had no right to ſummon, thither even the moſt inconſiderable of the 
Patririan, without a previous Senatus. Conſuſtum for that purpoſe.“ 


; vga. And they declared, that, if the Tribunes were ſo audacious as to pro- 
: W l ; ceed towards 


the renn af de: would arm che 
< whole body of the Hatriciunn * TRE 


e pres TS - 
Senate, it to or the or 
3 the Tribunes, 3 9 Pig 28 
„ III. THE Tribunes, finding that 3 5 was to be enpetted Hoy 
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As nothing could be immediately agreed upon, à little time dimi- vear of | al 
Hiſhed the fury of the Tribunes, and at length the *conclufien was, that RO ME | 

the third — they would hold an aſſembly, to condemn the Bef. J. C. Fil 
Conſuls in a pecuniary fine. However, before the 27 days were quite Four hun. h | | 


urhun- 


expired, they changed their mind; and, having aſſembled the People, diedfifey-- 

declared; that at the intreaty of ſeveral worthy men, to whom it was not four. 

eaſy to reſuſe - thing, they were willing to forgive the perſonal injuries F 

they themſelves had ſuffered, but could never pardon thoſe Which had fifth 

been done to the People, and would therefore inſtantly' renew the proſe- Celli 

cution of thoſe two important affairs, the Agrarian and Terentian Laws, ſhip. 

the publication of which had been ſo long . ene. by the artifices of | 
the Patricians. This ſaid, they | fixed a day for a new Aſſembly to de | bl 

berate and decide upon thoſe matters. "i 
The People being met at the time a pact ſcilius began with pro- D. Hal. B. 

poſing the Agrarian Law; and, when he had himſelf made a long 20 10g. 562. | f 

rangue on the reaſonableneſs of it, notified, that any Plebeian preſent ew 

ſpeak his mind freely. Upon this ſeveral ſtood forth — 17 ple 
ie right their ſervices gave them to a ſhare of the conqueted lands, and 

were all heard with leaſure. But nothing ſo much Sack the. zeal 

of the Aſſembly in behalf of the Law, as the diſcourſe of Sicinivs Den- * Siccius 
tatus, a Plebrian, who had ſerved long, and: diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 2ccord- 

| exploits in the Wars. He was a man n of noble aſpect, and, 450 no ow 1 5 

58 years of age, in his full ſtrength of body as well AS mind. ith. a 

ſoldierly eloquence he ſpoke to this effect: © It is now forty years 

that I have borne arms, and for the- thirty laſt I have been always in 

< ſome command or other. I have been in; an hundred and twenty 

„ engagements. I have received forty-five wounds, and all before, 

4 twelve of them in that ſingle action Herdonius, the Saaten 663. & 

8 Fourteen civick crowns. 1 obtained STO 11 e of ſo 3 

e * many 
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550 2 The Roman Hiſtory. 
1 of „ many citizens in battle; three mural crowns for having been che firſt 
e that mounted the breach in towns taken 


1% deſtowed on I. 


Next to 1 * Grace n 


| : . Ein civica; * to any foldier who | 
: | a Roman citizen in an 
engagement. This was reckoned more ho- 


3 7 obfedionalis : 


publick. 
ee 2 any, a8 2 Senate 
. their. 


5 -* Vide Pltarchy in Crews 4 Vide fur. lid, 16. cap. + 14e. ee : 


by affault; one obſidional 


eight other crowns*for different exploits; eighty-three golden 
collars; Katte d enk de lances (haſte gw? twenty- 


vices.in their. own perſons, and procurin 
the ſame immunity for their father 
grandfather by his + ſide. 

Corona muralis, given to him who firſt 
ſcaled the walls of a city in a general aſſault; 
and therefore in the mw of it there was 
ſome alluſion made to the figure of a wall. 

Corona caſtrenſis, or ape: aris, the reward 


of him who had firſt forced the enemies in- 


trenchments. 

Corona navalis, heſtowai on ach 2s had 
Lignaliſed their yalour in an engagement: 
_— — ſet round BREE figures like 
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5 bell in 4 . | 
* naval 2 rata Cerond. 
Irg. En. viii. 684. 
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thould delivered the Romans or their allies from a 


A It was compoſed of the graſs grow- 
| ing the erer places. 85 
orona triumphalis, made with wreaths of 
lawrel, and proper only to ſuch Generals as 
had the honour of a triumph. In after-ages 
this was changed for t gold, and not onl 
8 20:thoſe that actunlly. triump 

t preſented on ſeveral other accounts, as 
"  eommonly. by the LO Bates and pro- 
vinces to their and bene factors. Se- 
veral of the crowns too are 3 
to have been of gold, a4 the eaten; he bn 
mural, and the au,. 

- Befides. theſe, we meat: with: the torexe 
Per often beſiowed on ſoldiers without 
any other addi term. And Dion Caffins 
mentions. particular fort of coronet made 
of olive boughs, and beſtowed, like the reſt, 
in conſideration of ſome fi gnal act of valour. 

believes theſe to — ſucceeded in 
the room of the golden crowns,. after * 
were laid 15 
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« five ſets of furniture for horſes, nine of which I won from ſo many Year of 
« enemies conquered in ſingle combat —And now, Romans, you know 3 * 
my ſervices, and you have heard what have been the rewards of them, pe. J. C. 
< rewards that ſufficiently prove my courage, but make little addition Fourhun- 
«< to my fortune. No land, no ſhare in conquered countries. Nei- ** ar 
“ ther Sicinius, nor any of you Plebeians, the companions of my la- emp 
„ bours and my glory, are to reap the leaſt benefit from thoſe acquiſi- Fifty- - 
4 tions. The Patricians, it ſeems, by their noble birth, have an inherent fifth 
right to all the publick demeſnes. No matter whether they have erg 
any merit or not But is this to be endured? Shall they alone enjoy ß 
< the fruits of our conqueſts? The purchaſe of our blood ? No, Plebeians, 
let us delay no longer to do ourſelves juſtice. Without ſo much as hear- 
ing what the uſurpers have to ſay againſt it, let us this very day paſs 
the Law propoſed by Icilius. If the young Patricians have the Boldneſs 
to oppole by violence the collecting of the votes, let our Tribunes make 
* them feel what is the extent of their authority.” . 
Sicinius having thus cloſed, Icilius highly commended both the ſpeak- 
er and his ſpeech, yet added, that in one thing he muſt differ from him; 
for that the People could neither in juſtice nor in prudence refuſe to hear 
what the Patricians had to ſay againſt the Law; and ſo he adjourned the 
Aſſembly to the day following. ; nenn TY eee 
8. IV. THE Conſuls during great part of the 3 held conference P. Hal. B. 
with the chief men of the Senate, on meaſures to fruſtrate the deſigns of 10. p.666. 
the Tribune. No expedient offered itſelf, bu tthe old method; which was 
forcibly to hinder the People from proceeding to vote. 
The next morning, the Aſſembly being formed, the Tribunes caufed 
proclamation to be made, that whoſoever had any ſolid reaſons to offer 
againſt the Law, might, if they pleaſed, lay them before the People. 
Divers Senators preſented themſelves one after another; but, the moment 
they began to ſpeak, ſuch a noiſe aroſe from all parts of the Comitium, 
ſome applauding, others hooting, as made it impoſſible to hear what was 
ſaid. The Conſuls, full of eee warmly againſt all that | 
fhould be done in fo tumultuous an Aſſembhy: To which the Fribunes  : 
anſwered, that it was no wonder the People ſhould be tired with hearingithe 
ſame trite and frivolous objections ſo often repeated. When a great part 
of the day had been ſpent in ſuch altercations, the Multitude, quite weary 
of them, called out, To tbe Vote. In that inſtant the Patriciaus, who, in 
ſmall companies, had poſted themſelves in almoſt all parts of the Comi- 
dium, fell all at once upon the Plebeians, and by blows and main force 
hindered them, from gathering into their reſpective tribes. The 'Fribunes 
. exclaim, break x ww). the preſs, haſten to aſſiſt the Plebeians, and recti 
the diſorder. Vain are their efforts; their on ſacred perſons are ſuf- 
| fered ſafely to paſs whitherſoever they pleaſe; but, their followers being 
ſtopped by the Patricians, they can do nothing, their meaſures are diſcon- 
cefted, they are forced to retire. 1 FS r 
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Vear or They convened the people again the next day, and made their com- 
K n plaints. Moſt of the young Patricians had been concerned in raiſing the 
Be. J. C. tumult; but, as it was impracticable to puniſh all the guilty, only the youth 
Fonrhane of the Peſthumian, Sempronian, and Clelian families were ſingled out for Pro- 8 
8 x 515 ſecution; and cited to 3 before an Aſſembly of the People. 
7 3 ic; THE; beſt. heads in the Senate having conſulted together on this occa- 
fifth _.. ion, and knowing that the Tribunes had determined to inflict no ſeverer 
Conful- puniſhment; on the criminals; than the confiſcation of their effects, thought 
wir- it adviſeable to acquieſce, not only. becauſe they could eaſily repair the 
D. Hal B. logs, to the ſufferers, but becauſe they hoped that the multitude, ſatisfied 
10. Po with: this; revenge, would drop the purſuit of the Law. When the 
þ wn came for the trial, the perſons accuſed, not appearing, were con- 
demned for default; their goods were afterwards ſold publickly; and the 
produce conſecrated to Cet. The Senate cauſed thoſe goods to be bought 
dp wih their money by Private Hands, and auf * reſtored dem to 
55 former Proprietors. 45 5 _ n 
668. . V. II Was not very Pere e Tribunes ton again 
: pe he the Law for a Partition of the Lands. But haben je 
— wets now: interrupted byfldſudden advice, that the m had made 
be territory of Tauſculum, andithreatened the town. The Senate without 
delay; ordered an army. tothe relief of thoſe dear Allies, the Tuſculans; 


A. kl. 2 could. ihe, Ttibunes divers gi wg themſelves to 


LI of fear, a 
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nt. One day when Romilius comm 
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Chap. XXV. The Roman Hiftory. ' To 
< veterans will - eaſily make themſelves maſters of the camp If vo Yegr of 
4 Agui here below, to preſerve it, quit the plain, we ſhall then fall 1 8 80 a 
r their rear, and their deſtruction will be inevitable.” Sieinius anſwered; ge 0 
„% Lam always ready to obey orders. But give me leave to ſay, that the Tec 


« execution of what you now command is not ſo eaſy as you ſeem to ny bf: .. 


imagine it. The hill is very high and ſteep, and I ſee but one way up 2. — | 
“ to it. We ſhall no ſooner be engaged in that narrow paſs, but the pifty- 

« enemy will infallibly pour down. upon us; and how ſhall I be able; ai 

« with my body of veterans alone, to ſuſtain their charge from the _ 
higher ground? You are willing to ſuppoſe that the guard of the camp 8 
is weak. There is no probability of this; and, even granting it certain, 

their very ſituation alone gives them ſuch an adyantage over us that we 

“ ſhall never be able to force them.“ 

Sicinius was going on with his ä hen the Conſul "oY gene D. Hal B. 


anger cut him ſhort; bidding him not pretend to act the General, but 10. P 2 


remember his only buſineſs was to obey. He added, but, if you think 
< there is too much danger in the enterpriſe, I ſhall employ ſome other 
“ Officer, who, leſs conceited of his own abilities, may ſucceed better. 
« And you, mighty Captain, you that have followed the wars forty years, 
« that have been in an hundred and twenty battles, and whoſe whole 
body is covered over with wounds, do you return to Rom without 
having dared to face the enemy, and carry back to the Forum that clo- 
quent tongue, which is more formidable to your fellow- citizens than 
your ſword. is to the qui, and the enemies of your country 

Sicinius, irritated by the General's -reproaches;”anfivered” him boldly; 
that he found he was reſolved either to deſtroy an old-{oldier; r to ſhame 
him, and for no other reaſon but his honeſt zeal for the publick liberty ; 
but that one was much eaſier to do than the other; that he would march 
up to the enemy's camp, and win it, or fall in the attempt witk all his 
cœhort. Theſe veterans then took their leave of the reſt of the ſoldiers," 
who looked after them, with weeping eyes, as after men ſent be the 
ſlaughter. Happily for them they were under the condu@Ubf//an-'614- 
Officer who underſtood his trade, Sicinius went round about A tedious 
way, and at length entered a great wood, that ſeemed to firetch"? 
the hills quite to the enemy's camp. Here having halted à moment, 
<« Cheer my lads; either I am much miſtaken, 'or. I ſhall find 
<« ſome 0 that will lead us more ſafely to the enemy's camp, than 
2 that Which our General pointed out, and by whieh we coddd' not 
ached it without being feen.“ (He! then continiitd” hie 
d ſoon after met with a peaſant, who ſerving him fer a 
conducted him at length 0 an nen that everlotked the” cams! — 
was not far from it. e ef rnd 1G; 

During this. march the two armies came to an engagement in the P- en- 
plain. They fought a great while with equal courage, and, vi 
not declare for either ſide. The ſoldiers in the camp of. the not ow 
REI: any danger Toon rn gk were al got to the fide Ee. 
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10. p.57. midnight Sicinius, full of 
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Vear of plain to ſee the ficht. In —— „ other ſide, 
ROME and finding it without: Centinels, and quite defenceleſs, entered the cam 


Fol. j. C. at once. Then the veterans giving a loud ſhout fell upon the ÆAgui, whole 


Tes hun · eyes were turned another way. The ſudden fright which ſeized the latter 
— ik made them imagine their enemies to be much more numerous than they 
A were 3 ſo that, without ſtaying to gather up their arms, all that could fled 
Fifty- out of the camp, and ran p r down to the main body of their 
fifth army, carrying fear and co along with them. Siebes, followed 


oe them cloſe, and came thundering upon the rear of that main body, 8 Je 


in battle with the Roman army. The #qui, broken and put to flight, 
unn men, the Conſuls not giving over the purſuit till night. 

As ſoon as it was dark, and the action quite over, Sicinius retired with 
his veterans to the camp he had before taken. He had not loſt one 
man, nor of the whole number was there one-who had received a wound. 
Wich mutual embraces they congratulated each other on their good for- 
D. Hal. B. tune, and all joined in og ig praiſes: on their commander. About 

tment againſt the Confuls, formed a reſo- 

lution to hinder them, if poſſible, from having the honours of a tri- 
Ade vg, at their return to Rome. His companions, to whom he impar- 
deſign, having -unanimouſly approved it, they cut the Throats of 

che priſoners, killed the | horfes, ſet fire to the tents, arms, and all. the 
baggage, (including the rich plunder which the qui had got in 
the territory of Tuſculum) leaving none of thoſe marks of victory which 
were required from a General when he demanded the TRIUMPH. TE 
then 3 away 8 br e Rane with, h is 
oohort, and there gave an account to of what had | 
ef the inhumanity of the arp, ae 1 who, he ſaid, had 

— Expoſed eight hundred veterans to . in all tketthoed, 
unavoidable, and claiming the whole honour of the victory to him- 
ſelf and his chert. Not only the People, but the Senate entered with 
_ int his EE e ni 
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ne. 4 4. What red he sb ay! enemy in batile 
o this+account,' from of Bear the Aids, flew 5000 of eee and 
| in the Conſulſhip of Romilins and got a great booty, which — old, becau 
of v0 no mention of the dif- money was wanting in the tre hat this 


angered the ſoldiers, and f d the Tri- 
* bude with pany for accuſing the Canſuls, 
the three Patweians, or of Sicinins's expl 5 Liv. Bi: 3. e. 3 
Hat wp the qui. All that © FATHER Rovills obſerves, thatebe learnid, 
bf be events this- _ andGlarean 5 eu bavi"tharged Livy 
is to the Following effect: That the ten with 4 ins was. as e in pang over 
Fd es revived the affair bas oh . e Law, Sicigius's 
an eftabliſhment of Laws: | rem 22 —— ile thite Fa- 
790 of it was 3 . Yy news \Fom the the _—_ 3 n. i 
. e wi ha invade 4 s to the arian ir ſeems; not 
142. ee not ny, improbable thas the Tribunes at. this | af ; 
. to ſuch affeQionate allies ; That brought it again into — in * 
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And they had no ſooner reſigned the Faſces (to Sp. Tarpeius and A. Year of 
Aternius) but they were cited to appear before an Aſſembly of the Peo- ROME 
le on a day fixed. Sicinius (whom the People had raiſed to the Tri- Bel. J. &. 
8 charged Romilius; one of the Ediles charged Veturius. The Fourhun- 
accuſations ran upon certain inſults, which, during their Conſulſhip, dred fif- 
they had offered to the Tribunes; and upon the affair of Sicinius and his -e 
yeterans ; and the People fined them both, Romilius in ten thouſand Afes, Fifty- 
and Veturius in fifteen thouſand. Hiſtory does not inform us of the rea- ſixt 
ſon of the difference which the People made in their fines :: It was per- Conful- 


haps becauſe Veturius had the greater hand in the ill treatment of 7cilius's 1 


apparitor. What favours this conjecture is, that at the ſame time a Law 10. p.673. 


paſſed with the conſent of both orders in the State, That any Magiſtrate Vertot. 


ſhould have power to lay fines upon ſuch perſons as failed of due reſpect 5 —— 
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to his dignity : A prerogative reſerved before to the Conſuls ven But, 
to prevent any parti Magiſtrate from abuſing and ſtretching his 
authority in this point, it was provided by the ſame Law, that the higheſt 
fines for ſuch o ſhould never exceed the value of two oxen and 


thirty ſheep. 


terrify the Nobles, and thereby facilitate the 
paſling of Terentius's Bill concerning Laws. 
And = it was this alarm which occa- 
ſioned the Senate's ſo readily conſentin 
preſently after to let Terentius's propo 
take place as to the ſubſtance of it. For 
this ſudden compliance is not well account- 
ed for by the Hiſtorians. There ſeems to 
have been a compromiſe. Ceaſe your pur- 
ſuit of the Partition of the Lands, and you 
hall have a Body of Laws eſtabliſhed. 

But, as to Siciniur's Speech, the Writers 
who are moſt fond of it do themſelves, by 
their diſagreement, furniſh reaſons to doubt. 
Diomyfius, as we have ſeen, gives this hero 25 
ſets of furniture, for ſo many victories in 

ſingle combats. Pliny, B. 7. Val. Max. B. 
3. and Solinus c. 6. allow him only 8. But 
then, to make him amends, (as Father 
Rouills obſerves) Yal. Max. gives him 180 


| collars inſtead of only 88, and Pliny above 


160 bracelets inſtead of only 60. 2 
Tur Reason why Livy ſays nothing of 
Sicinizs's exploit in the war, which Yeturius 
2 — conducted againſt the ui, is 
evident: He did not believe one word of it. 
What he relates is contradiQtory toDiony/ius”s 
account. For, according to the Latine Hiſ- 
torian, the Conſuls ſold all the -plenteous 
=, of the enemy, and ſent the produce to 
he Treaſury ; whereas, according to the 


is guilty of towardsithe Conſu 


Greek Hiſtorian, Sicinius burnt and d ed 
every thing, to the end that the Conſuls, 
having no marks of victory to ſhew, might 
be refuſed a Triumph. 

If one conſiders the fingular negligence of 
the Conſuls after the victory, with regard to 


the enemy's camp, which contained ſuch a 
rich booty; the monſtrous breaches of diſ- 
cipline imputed' to that old ſoldier Sicinins ; 
the injuſtice which, in perks | log ſpoil; he 

ie Conſuls troops, who 
expected to ſhare it aquong them, and with 
whom he was in terms of affection; and 
laſtly the Senate's approving all this con- 
duct, and taking part with him againſt the 
Conſuls : I ſay, if one conſiders theſe things, 


zit may incline one to believe, that Di 


8 * _— from _ er- 
as authentick as the Hiſtory of Guy of 
Warwick. £ 4. 4 2 8 F 
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the booty for the — 
iſhed the Tribunes with matter for accufing 


tage of the anger which this proceeding 
raiſed in the minds of the ſoldiers; to for- 
ward a proſecution of the Conſuls on ano- 


ther accuſation, namely, their violences in 


the diſpute about the Law. ow 
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330 | The Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


$. I. The Senate and People agree to ſend Deputies to. Athens to copy out the 
Tas of Solon and of the other Lawgivers of Greece, in order to 5 there- 
Ds body of Roman Law. F. II. In the Conſulate of P. Seſtius and T. 
Menenius, zbe Deputies return from Greece. The People preſs the nomi- 
nation of ten Commiſſioners or Decemvirs, who are to. compile the new 
Tauss, The Conſuls, to avoid froceeding in this affair, have recourſe to 
various Pretences.. I is carried in the Senate by a majority, ta create De. 

| 2 ; and the Tribunes, after ſame Pruggle, conſent to let them be all 
Patricians., F. III. The election is made. in Comitia by Centuries. The 
Decemwirs compoſe T'tx. TABLES. op Laws, which, are approved by. the 


HE Law before mentioned, concerning fines for diſreſpect to 


. 


17 


6 


4 I 


Year of & I. = | 


| pes Magiſtrates, had (according to Dionyſius) been propoſed by 


Bef. j. C. the preſent Conſuls, Tarpeius and ÆAternius, to make their court to the 
Four hun- People. For theſe Conſuls were termified: by the ill treatment of their 
dredffty- predeceſſors, whoſe cauſe the Senate had bur weakly defended, after giv- 
— ing them. encouragement to Hope an effectual Protection. And by the 
Fifty- fame terror they were induced to fide with the Tribunes in the project for 
axth an eſtabliſament of Laws, and move it in the Senate. The houſe was 
Conful- nom divideck in opinion, and, to tlre ee ſurpriſe of every body, Romi 
D. Hial. B. Is, whom. NR had ſo lately Hned, declared for granting to the 
10. p. 674, People the Laws they ſo: much deſired. He aſſigned for the reaſon of 
975- his change the experienced want of reſolution in che Senate, ro ſupport. 
the. Contlals” in their” oppoſition to, the Tribunes, , And, as to forming 
a body of Laws, he advaled: the Fathers to ſend Deputies into Greece, who 
ſhould copy the celebrated Laws of Solon at Ar bens, and likewiſe: inform 
themſelves” of the Laus and Cuſtoms of the other Gr etiam States; after 
whoſe retutn the Conſuls: and Senate ſhould appoint Commiſſioners to 

make choice of ſuch of the Gracias Laws as were-mott ſuitable to the pre. 
ſent conſtitution of the Romm Republick;: mn... 
 "Fhis advice” of Romiljus both prevailed. in the Senate, and pleaſed | 


Lia, on the-contrarys repteſents Tax- to them, would at leaſt ſuffer Itgiſlators 
2 and. Hternius as not intimidatad inthe; to be created; partly out of the Nobles, 
aſt by the misfortunę of their predeceſſors, parily out of the Commons, for eſtabliſn · 
Hut boldly ſayings. 'The Commons and theiy 8 ing Laws of equality in point of Libers«. 
Tribunes. may fine us likewyſes: iff they pleaſe, ty That the Senate expreſſed no diſ - 
yt they 8 prevail to get their: Bill pa like to the ſubſtance of the * 
| Jed; That the Tribunes, then droppiag jefted-only. to the admiſſion of Plebeim in- 
their Bill, and aſſuming a milder manner to the number of the Legiſlators: and that, 
than hitherto, deſired of 2h Fatbers, that after ſome ſtruggle, the Tribunes yielded 
SY would put an end to the contention, this point. Lie, B13. R N 
« and, if Plebeian Laws, were diſagree able Fog Ia vary 


1 
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the People. Sicinius, his late enemy, proteſted, that for the future he Year of 

ſhould. ever be his friend. Nay he went further, and in the name of che ROME 
People remitted him the fine he had been condemned to pay. But, as the Bef. J. G. 
money had been conſecrated to Ceres, Romilius rejected this favour, as E * 


thinking he could not accept it without ſacrilege. 


: | d fif- 


A Decree conformable to Romiliuss propoſal being paſſed by the Senate, ty⸗three. 


and confirmed by the People, Sp. Poſthumins, A. Maulius, and S. Sulpitius Fifty- 
were ſoon after commiſſioned and ſent away to make the collection of fixth -. 
Grecian Laws. No. foreign enemies diſturbed the State this year. Nor, 88 * 
in the following Conſulſhip of P. Horatius and Sextus Quiutilius, was there D. Hal. B. 
either war abroad, or contention at home: but the Plague afflicted al- 10. p.676. 
moſt all Italy. The Conſul Quin#ilius, four Tribunes of the People, and f g 
great Numbers of Citizens of all ranks and conditions died of it. The CC. 
People, to avoid it, diſperſed themſelves about the Country. Rome in Bef. J. C. 
this general deſolation became a deſert, and ſome ſurpriſe was to be feared Four hun- 
trom the Æqui, the Volſci, and the Sabines. But, the peſtilence raging a- 8 wy fty- 
mong them too with the ſame fury, their calamity ſerved inſtead of ftrength ___ 
and defence to the Republick. | Vf Fifty- 
FS. II. THE next year, in the Conſulſhip of P. Sgſtius and T. Menenius, ſeventh 
the Plague ceaſed ; and the Ambaſſadors who had been ſent into Greece, * . 
returned to Rome. Preſently the Tribunes became very urgent for a no- D. Hal. B. 
' mination of Legiſlators to enter on the great work. The Confuls, unwil- 10. p.667. 
ling to have their Magiſtracy the Epoch of an innovation fo diſadvanta- ,Y<zr of 


geous to the Nobles, put off the buſineſs under various pretences. At 52 * 
Eſt, they alledged in excuſe of the delay, that, the affair in queſtion be- Bee. J. C. 


ing to be ſettled in the Confulſhip of their ſucceſſors, nothing ought to Four hna- 


be done in it, till thoſe ſucceſſors were. appointed, nor indeed without — 
their participation. To this the Tribunes made no objection; but it i 
probable, that their impatience haſtened the meeting of the Centuries ; Fifty- 
for theſe were afſembled before the uſual time. They named Appius <ighth | 
Claudius (grandſon of the firſt of that name) and T. Genucius to the Con- — 
ſulſhip. After this election, Menenius, to get rid of the importunity of 1 B. 
the T'nbunes, pretended ſickneſs, and ſtaid at home. And, as for Seftius, 3. c. 32» 
he excuſed himſelf by ſaying, that it would not be decent for him to act Vn B 
in ſo great an affair, without his Collegue; and he referred them to the 10. p. 678. 
Conſuls elect. To theſe the Tribunes applied themſelves, and by much 679. 
lollicitation and fine promiſes intirely gained them. Appius, in an AC- 
ſembly of the People, to which he went at the deſire of the Tribunes, 

made a ſpeech upon the reaſonableneſs of eſtabliſhing Laws equally fa- 
vourable to all; an eſtabliſhment which, he ſaid, would put an end to 

the contention between the two parties, and make Rome, which had 

been ſo long divided, as it were, into two States, become one Common- 

wealth. He added, that, if the election of himſelf and his Collegue to 

the Conſulſhip ſhould be offered by any perſon, as” an objection to the 
immediate appointment of Legiſlators, they were both ready (provided 

the Senate approved it) to relinquiſn their pretenſions to that dignity. 

* | Uu2 When 
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8520 Nos Wen the People» had firſt rp git he "higheſt — on thoſe dee 


V Patricians for this diſintereſted virtue, they ran in crowds to the Senate - 
751 C houſe,” AMinicius' being ſtill fick, or pretending to be fo, Sgftius alone 
m. (whom 7 ethaps the Tribunes had gained by a promiſe to make- him one 
dre fifty- of the Legiſlators) convened the Fathers, and propoſed the ' buſineſs; 
Aſter ſome oppoſition from the warm advocates for all old cuſtoms; the 
Fifty. opinion of the Conſuls elect prevailed ; and, at the motion of Appius, it 
eighty wis agreed, That ten perſons to be choſen out of the body of the Se! 
8 nate ſhould for ohe year, tommencing from the day of their nomina“ 
D 9 Al B. tion, be inveſted, for the government of the State, with an authority from 
10. p. 579. Which there ſhould Be no appeal; and that the Conſular, the Tribuniciun 
and all the other age ſhould be ſuppteſſed during that pate; wf 
Ae. ee 
15 Theſe Decemvies were 58 draw up a Bedy of Laws extracted fem thoſs 
kent and chen communicate the Work to the Senate and People for 
heir Approbation and confirmation. 
Livy, B. E» The Tribunes cntended a while, for the en of ſome Plebeians 
3- c. 32. the number of the Legiflators, but at length yielded this point, on 
5 condition, that the Decemvirs ſhould not . the Jeilian Law [relating 
Thigl?- 4 t6'Mount Aventi##] nor the- che functions and privileges 
3 2 of the Tribunes, 1 1 4 otoq xo von HO e 
e of 12 III. 'SHORTLY after wle, AlHembly was held of the whole 
eee le convened by Centurkest and — wo auſpices had wg 


thee 'ceremotiies of xetigion perf, 5 
_— Tome en of: [the Decertrvirs Diecertivies.” . pine Curd and ormed, they bers. were 


dred fifty.Hhefſt The Bt thimed'/1& Was thought" they deſerved this honourable preference 
- the ightier6us uJabaication they made of the Conſulſhip: then L. Sgfius, 
2 „e ee en kad” broughr this matter before the Senate againſt his 
15 Collegu&s" will ?. $p:"Poſthumius, S. Sulpicius, and A. Mauliur, the three 
eq — 8 ſent into Greere; T. Romilius, who had propoſed 
ee . depuration; and to theſe vrre added C. Julius, I Veturius, and P. 
Livy B.3. ee ee and ien of diſtinction, but too old, as fone ſay, 


fy 


4. 33. 10 öppoſe With arkſolttie pen fentiments of their Collegues. Appius, by 


4 ur ne Rack fired/Owifs the People had the W of this 
* V N as bandvnos : +: 

"las 22 among themſelves that only one of then: at 

a time ſnould have the faſces, Able the Senate, col Decrees, and 

AE in all Gp e ans as ſapreme M ate. To this honour were to 


e ut ta 0 n 4K oor vieh R 5255 and then ref 
gn 0 


EONS appear " SID — excepting 


\ x : 
457 11 ** , iel in ng: 


This is the firſt ;nflobes of ſaſpendiog wits hat the Tribunes were not properly 
che I ribuneſhip. The functions of the Magiſtrates, but only Protectors of the Peo- 
Tribunes had hitherto been always pre- ple 9 any oppreſſions by the Magiſ- 
ved, „even under the DiQators, and when trates. veſt. Rem. . _ 5 
all atten Magiſtracies ceaſed. The reaſon 


: | 
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before him. Mn 1 HHS 722 dV DD 354 24 1 nn SYS - « = 
They repaired every morning, each in his turn, to their Tribunal in 
the Forum, to diſpenſe juſtice, which they did with ſo much impartiality, 


333 
chat each of them was attended by, an officer called Accenſus, who walked Fer of 
0 9 is | | ROM 
Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 


that the People, charmed with their conduct, ſeemed to have forgot their dred fifty. 


Tribunes. Moſt of them prayed to the Gods for the continuance of a 
Government ſo full of moderation; nay, there were many Plebeians who 


Firſt De- 
cemvi- 


declared, that, inſtead of reſtoring the Conſulate and Tripungte, che beſt ate. 


thing they could do would be to find ways to make the Decemvirate 
Pepe People looked upon themſelves as chiefly indebted to Appius for 


the, preſent felicity they enjoyed. And indeed by the good underſtanding 


he lived in with his Collegues, and by his affable behaviour to the People, 
he acquired univerſally the reputation of ſuperior merit. From being an 
auſtere. Patrician. who croſſed the Plebeians in all their pretenſions, he was 
changed to a very L e No- body ſo gracious and condeſcending as 
Appius: He could call the Citizens he met by their Names: He ſaluted 
even the meaneſt of the populace, giving them all aſſurances of his good- 


* 


will and concern for their intereſts. 


The Decemvirs applied themſelves diligentiy this whole ear to their P. fal. B. 
work, which, when compleated, they expoſed in TEN. TALES, fixed 10. p· 681 


fler | ng neceſ- 
* fary to the eſtabliſhment of that equality which ought to be among the 
*. members of a free Republick. That nevertheleſs they would have 
« their fellow- citizens examine the performance carefully, and declare 
freely what they conceived | ought to be retrenched or added; to the 
<. intent that the Roman People might, for the future, live under Laws 


4 


nbled, that they did not know. they had onutted 2 


„in the Forum; and then with great modeſty reprefented, to the People es: 3o 


- 


«. which they might be ſaid to have propoſed as well as enacted. The D. Hal. B. 


* 


Decemvirs for ſome: time fat daily in the Forum to receive remonſtrances; 
and, hoever had any thing to object againſt the Laws was readily heard. 


o. p.68 " 


And when all neceſſary corrections and amendments had been made, and 


the People in general ſeemed to he well ſatisſied, the TEN TABLES were 


carried before the Senate, and there, approved by an expreſs. Decree: 


Sooñ after which, the Decemvirs convened an Aſſembly of the Centuries, 


where, the LAWS, being firſt read over, were confirmed by the unani- | 


mous voices af the whole Rowan PzopLe. 


2 n 240 
„ is ſaid 


oline 3 „ e iir eres, 1 E 15 
Pliz, B. 34. Cap. 5, Strabo, ſhare he had in drawing up the Roman. 

B. 14.] that ing at * , 2 bas ex- adding, that in a ſm be had Tera Te 

- plained to the Decemvits by dhe Hermodoras nations of the 'tarth bowing down/ before 

of A who N NT theſe Laws, and worſhipping chem in . 

and that Heraclitus the friend of Hermodorus Perſian manner. | 

wrote him a congratulatory letter on ù e | 
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"Ds of hs TEN TABLES: of Laws . 
as they have been collected and digeſted by the learned Jeſuits 
Cetreu and Rowille, and alſo. of the TWO TABLES 8 een 


n ate added to the 2 - EET 
: "Bt #2 4 
**. n wt oY OY Ls: Sv n T3. F1 n H * ret . 


1 1X31 vs * "ot 


Year of I. Law. Go + Hons with the perſon who rites ou before hs ROW 

— ox E II A V the perſon You cite 75 to go with you before the Fudge, take 

Bef. j. C. 297 05 at are preſent to be "witneſſes 0 of it, and you ſhall have a 7 5 to cm- 

Fourhun- Pel mn ta appear. 

dred fifty. III. Law. If the perſon cited W e to eſca 5. e from Joh, or bun 7 

Firſt De- nee Oy 2 a NE, of reſiſtance, ſeize bis bo 

cemvi- : Tf the perſon 57058 cuted be Id. or ng” tet him be carritd t 

nentum, or oper eerie e. * 5 if be Tefuſe that, the, pro We Fad 

10 0 red 0 p- 0235 5 n an Arcera, or a covered carriage. | | 

Ad 25 . Bu, \ of 2 the 9 975 cited find a ſurety; let him £9. 3 

PER. Oz) 4 ric þ man Hall be ſecurity Ma 4 rich man.” "But bs 1 4 


api pa 4 Pu tel ut Or 4 br man. 

| Law 65 wage all give judgment according ” the tens 

3 FR Neveen Yap Fw0 parties; 1 the” 

| VIII. Law. F the perſon ted” bas made no apreement with bis adverſary, 
bet the Prætor bear the - cauſe from ſun- ring till noon; and let both Parties be 
2 5 when. it is beard, aber ber it-be in the Forum, or Comitium. 


Law. rhe ſane vr gide ſudz ment in the afternoon, e 
4 KF, A es Be 5 | 


X. Lw. Let vo. 1 51 "Je en Her the going down of the ſun: 
I. WE When the” parties 5 pitched upon a | Judge or arbitrator by 
conſent, tt them" give" ſecurities that" they will appear. * "Let him who does not 
beg in court. pay the penalty agreed upon, unleſs be was hindered by ſame 
great tt of fickneſs, or by the perfarmance.of ſame vow, ar by buſmeſs of ald, 
or by ums indiſpenſable engagement wich a: forcigner. If any one of theſe im- 
Yedimpnis" happen io e — 05 oy arbitrate I, er either of "the ven the 
Be be put off to ano 3 725 | 
"a 21 Law. * Whoever 4 2 be Sets as any bu to 7 15 his 
5 5 5 % Te ons 


as was often el af ſecution Pie hed oath for TR of witneſſts, 
is demand upon the defendant, and the pro- In order to remove this i Tt the 
eceme 


n 
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enſſons before the Fudge, may go and make a clamour for three days to- 


pres 
gether, before his adverſary's houſe. 


TABLE II. 


Ok Roß RAIES. 


I. Law. He that is attacked by a robber in the night, let him nat be puniſh 


if be kills him. 


II. Law. F the robbery be committed by day, and, if the robber be taken in 
the fact, let him be beaten with rods, and become the ſlave. of bim whom he 
robbed, If the robber be a ſlave already, let him be beaten with rods, and 
thrawn- down headlong from the top of the capital. If be be à child; under 
the age of puberty, let him be corretted, according to the Prator's diſcretion, 
and let reparation be made to the injured party. _ 

III. Law. When robbers attack any perſon with arms, if the perſon at- 
tacked has cried out for help, he ſhall not be puniſhed if he kill the robbers. 


IV. Law. When upon 


mitted. 


| a legal ſearch any ſtolen goods are found in @ houſe, 
the robbery ſhall be puniſhed upon the ſpot, as if openly and publickly com- 


V. Law. For robberies committed privately, the robber. ſhall be condemned 
to pay double the value of the things ſtolen. | at 


| 


VI. Law. Wheoſocver ſboll cut down trees, which dort belong io bin, be 


ſhall pay 25 Aſſes: of braſs, for every tree ſo felled. ._ 
VII. LAW. F any one comes privately, by night, a 
man's field of corn, or reaps his barveſt, let him be hanged ug 


as a viftim devoted to Ceres. But if be be, a child, under the age: of 
let the Prætor order him to be corrected as he ſhall think At, on dat 4 fa- 


tisfattion he made for the damage be has dom. . 


Decemwiri made a Law, which gave the per- 
ſon injured leave to go to the door of bis 
houſe whom he intended to proſecute; to 
repeat the ſubject of his complaint with a 
loud voice; and even to have recourſe to 


in vectives if there was occaſion : and to con- 


tinue this for three market- days together, 
becauſe the country People came to 
Rome, about their buſineſs. Hence came 
the cuſtom, which continues to this day, of 
ſending three ſummons, before judgment is 
given by default. If, after theſe repeated 
clamours the perſons cited ſtill refuſed to 
make reſtitution, the plaintiff had a right 
to call thoſe in the neighbourhood who 
heard him, as witneſſes, and go in with 
them, eyen by force, into his adverſary's 
houſe, and there ſeize his own goods where- 
ever he found them. The Law was thus 
expreſſed: Cui TESTIMONIUM DEFUERIT, 
18 T&RT1IS DIEBUS, OBPORTUM, OBY A» 


Aus Od&/erw. ad jus Attic. 


© + 5 + 


GULATUM 1T0 3 that is to ſay, & qui ref 


" timoniis\ deflituitar, liceat, tert: nundinis, 


335 


Year of 
ROME 


d treads down another | 


ream. ante ener) convittin\ & clamoribus appe- 


tere. According-to Feflue, portus bad anci- 
ently. the ſame ſignification as demas,..ar 
& dis.” The word obwagulatum is, ſays Peftus, 
put for gue/ifonem cum tunit, i. e. E d- 
mand made with. great outcries and inv,i et. 
In this ſenſe the Ci villant interpret the verb 
vagulo, which they derive. ſtom the verb 
va >, TS BW SH 
Turned. B. 2. Rd» node 
o, cap. 30. ſtate 
"this Law in a different manner. Their in- 


. terpretation of it is this: Fre plaintiff can- 


not produce bis wvitneſſes, Jet him go 10 the houſe 
of him whoſe teſtimony he had a right to ex- 


ed; and let him reguire him to. bear witne/5 


Fer him <with, great cries, and with injurious 


the refuſing it. | 
VIII. 


ha 
. — r 


2— rr 


FT ET CO CO FIT 


2336 Thr Roman Hifory. Bock II. 
2 Year bf VIII. Law. Fa robber and tbe perſon robbed agree togetber terms 
8 — reſtitution, no farther action ſhall lie gale the rob r. 115 C 
Jef. l. C. IX. Law. Preſeri ey ww ſhall never be AN = 4 right to folen goods, 
Four hun- #07 ſhall a foreigner have a right to the goods of any Roman citizen, by the 
rr Err e betrays bi oft, with reſpect to wh depoſited 
3 AW, any one ays bis. truſt, with reſpect to what is depoſited in 
E 4 his hands, let him pay double the vatue of what 2 depofited, to bim who 
e him with it. 
| XI. Law. If any r e's paſſer, 
— . became poſſeſſed of them by @ breach of truſt, let the Prætor nominate three 
arbitrators to judge of it. © And let the orongfut Poſſeſſor pay double the value 
4 what he bas gained by detaining them. 
"XII: 'Law. If a flave has committed a robbery, or done any damage, with 
thi provity and at the: inſtigation of his maſter, let the maſter deliver 0 'the 
1 to the e by way of nn here OO 


TABLE III. 


of Loans, « AND THE n10n7 or ; Carprrons OVER THEIR „ Dzprons, 


3 


x 1. Law. Lt tis bi takes. more than one per Cent. intereft for mono 
n 
II. Law. I ben amy perſon acknowledges a debr, or it condemned #0 pay it, 

i the eraditer: ſhall give his debtor thirty days for the piyneſhs -af it - After 
which be Hall cauſe him to be ſeized, and brought before a Fudge. 

| III. Law. F the" debtor refuſes to pay bis debt, and can find no ſecurity, | 
| his creditor may « bim home, ond dhe tie him by the neck, or put irons 

pen bus feet, the chain does not weigh above fen pounds; but it 
may be lighter, 8 8 | 

IV. Law. If the captive debtor\ will live at bis own erpente, bet him i if 

The phe ne chains | allow him a pound of meal g day, nes, 

: ES. : 

V. Law. The creditor may keep: bis debtor priſoner for fixty days. If in 
this time the debtor does not jnd means 10 pay bim, ado lain the f f 
bring out before le . three market-days, proclaim the ſum, of 
whey be bas bees do 1/2 ps e 1 

VI. Law. ee let: bis boch be cut 
in pieces on the third market-day. It may be cut into more or fewer pieces with 
Ta. Or, el * al ow to: i, let bim * WET? to eto r 8 


ABL E. W. 


"Or 1 THE. Rionr OF. Fernaus or E AMILIES. 


. 1 8 Eur s father have the power of Efe auer in ,. 
> er A 17171 u. * 
4 - T A F 


they: XXVI I. Firſt Decemvirate,. + 337 
II. Law, Bur, if a father has ſold his ſon tres, times, let the ſon then be Year of 
our of bis f father's power. ROME 

Law. Fa father has a : chill born which i 15 ; monfrouſy deformed, tet 1 Be. 

Vin kill bim immediately. er. 
IV. Law. Let not a ſon, whoſe father has ſo far neglocted bis education as AE] 

not to teach him a trade, be obliged ta maintain his father in Wane 1 3 rd fifty. 

tet all ſons be obliged to relieve: their fathers. # Fin De 


"Ws Law. Let not a baſtard be obliged to work to maintain his father) = cen 


| * rate. 


e "TABLE, v. 


A L 3 


or bungen. AND GvanDlaxeniPs . 


I. Law. Afier the. death of. 4 father of a "famih, let the 4 ſpaſition be 
1 F his eftate, and bis appointment concerning the + ae of bis 
ehildren be obſerved. _ 

II. Law. If be dies inteftatt, and hay no children to fucceed bim, let his 


neareft relation be bis beir ; if be, hes, 10 ee let a man of Ae one 


nume be 15 heir. 4 3 and 1 | 
III. AW. en 2 ree : 4 eirs, 7 his 4 
tron be alive, pol has 5 chill mY oof rs 80 ns 
Ter of. bis Patron: WL. * 85 | : 
IV. Law, After the death 5 4 debtors ide Ba, Paid by 
in proportion to the ſhare they bave in his OY Lance... Affer. the, 
Wee the reſt. LN; bis 4 2 of. wy lee Ae | 
S 


1 to mak | | + in : anal 5 
8 of 4 amn es. tn eftate, 
ar, ** oF W fete eſt Hog 2 5 his guards 5 Al 
. Law. If. any ane becomes ang. 
of Bim, bet 77 ere if Se Pace 170 71 
eee eftate. © NT EY 
3 d GAs Nena ess. 15 en ES. EG CE SEE 
te Kr 1 "5 Wo DEE bk. T ABI Vis en n wh Skt 238 | 
WW dr WR: gh COD OG e e ee e A 
a hs _ a G Porr and Poss SHV wad a rer 
e Ne eee 0 eee 
1 Lau We o aw ‚ teren by aeg ambün de dere of un 
wgre create th rig W WL. ed chr c UE e ene 
I. LAW. Va Have, who. was „ on condition of dl . 
Zan, be af erchards fold, Jet bin be J af berth, if be pays the perjon whe bas = 
; bs him the ſum agreed upon. 
| IL Law. Le udt am piece of merobindife, aa ie bes 
Jong to the buyer, till be bas paid or ii. 
: W. aw. Let fone: e. N 
ene for; moveables. 8 BIN WW os Wh NA fas 5 
Vol. I. EY MESS V. Law. 


A 
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338 The Roman Hor. Bock II. 
| Ye of V. Law. 37 litigated cafes the preſamption ſhall always be on the fide of the 


RO 
E poſſeſſor : And, in diſputes about liber or n the my tion fball 880 
e n * berry. vs e 


Fourhun- 


dred fifty. „„ 
. TABLE VII. 

5 

— 8 | 2 * Or Tarsr ssen, AND DaMaGEs.. 


[ Lay: If a beaſt does any 8 in a fold, let the maſter of the beaſt 
make ſatisfattion, or give up bis beaſt. 


II. Law. F you find a rafter or ee, which belongs to you, in another 
uſe of, do not pull down the oy, or 


mans houſe or vineyard, and they are m 
ruin the vineyard ; but make the poſſeſſor pay double the value of. the thing ft 
and. rohzn the houſe is Aer ched. N the po th taken out of | the vineyard, 1 thn fr ſeize 
aber is your own. © 
III. Law. H#boever ſhall maliciouſty ſet fire to another man's houſe, or an bead 
corn near his houſe, ſhall be impriſoned, ſcourged, and burnt to death. If he 
2 it by accident, let him 8 the damage: And, if be be a poor man, let _ 


feghty corretted. 
. Law. WW hocuer. foall derive anode, of the uſe of a limb ſhall be 2 
en attording to the THe F rataliation, if the perſon e does not . to 


0 ues other. [atisfatfion. :_ 
| Fel only diſlocated 4 "bone, bt him pay ture hundred pound: 
e. rer be. a freed- man, and a e if be bt o flove: 
VI. Fa: or common blows, with the NM. and Mjurious words, the 9 


ff Lag. av Aſſes of braſs 
2 anders — 2 by words, or defamatory verſes, and [ 
injures bis ee Hall be beaten with.a club. ro 
VIII. Law. Let him wha bat once been a witneſs, and refuſes to bear witneſs 
| again, though a publick perſon, be deemed infamous, and made incapable of 1 bear- 
ing witneſs any more. 


oz 
PL Law. Whoever ſhall wilfull kit a 7 3-4 or ſhall make uſe of 


| 7 bal to hurt bim, er ſhall bave prepared poiſe for him, or given ot 


„ Lab bogyiger 

all Parricides be thrown into the river, Eu up in a la. 
ther bop | 2nd with their heads veiled. 

| XI. L he puardian who manages the a affairs his <vard 11 hall 
be re | 
2 * 
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Tree n 
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IX. * Let every Falle tech be thrown down beadlong from tbe ca- 


— 


Chap. XXVII. Firſt Decemvirate; 339 


TAB IL E VII. 


Or Egnaras IN TAI Coumw- yr. 


I. Law. Let the ſpace of two feet and an haif of ground be always (Year of | 


between one houſe and another. 8 os Wy Io 


II. Law. Societies may make what by-laws they pleaſe among themſelves, Bef. J. C. 


provided they do not interfere with the publick laws. Four hun- 
III. Law. When two neighbours have any diſputes about their bounds, the dred fifty. 
Prætor ſhall aſſign them three arbitrators. Firſt Pe- 
IV. Law. When a tree planted in a field does injury to an ajeining field cemvi- 
by its ſhade, let its branches be cut off fifteen feet . high. rate. 
V. Law. F the L of a tree falls into a neighbouring field, the owner 
B the tree may go and arcane; Fas 
VI. LAW. Fa man. mate à drain, to carry off the rain-water from 
* ground to his neighbour's, let the Prætor appoint three arbitrators. to judge 
of the damage the water may do, and prevent it. 
VII. Law. Roads ſhall be eight feet wide, where they run . and. 
where they turn, ſixteen. 
VIII. Law. Fa road between 1200 fields be — the traveller my drive 
through which field, he pleaſes. 


TABLE LY 
Or THE COMMON —_— or THE Priori. 


I. LAw. Let not privilege be bred 95 any perſon. 
II. Law. Let both debtors who are got out of flavery, and OP Fo 
2 rebelled, and returned to their duly, be reſtored to their ancient rights, 
if they never offended. 
fl Law. It ſhall Je @ capital crime for. a Judge or arbitrator W. take 
_ for paſſing judgment. 
| . Law. Let all cauſes, relating to the life, liberty, or rights of a Roman 
15 Cl, be tried only in Comitia by Centuries,  * 
V. Law. Let the People appoint Queſtors, to take cogniſance of all capital 


cafes 
VI. Law. Whoever foal bold ſeditious aſſemblies in the city by night ſhall 


be: ut to death. _ 
I. Law. Let bom. cube ſhall have ſollicited a foreigner. 10 declare hin- 


| „ or ſhall have delivered up a Roman atizen e 


VIII. Law. Let only the laſt laws of the he is ce. i. e. 
Vit fuperſelle all former ones, ELLE — SS 


Ts e | TABLE 


* 
— — 
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12 TABLE X. 
18 * : 
We ; Yet + f | . x g N ; 2 f 
e Or FuxERALS AND ALL CEREMONIES:RELATING TO THE DEAD. 


. a 'L Law. Let. no dead body be interred; or burnt, witbin the city. 


ROME . Law. Let all coftlineſs and exceſſroe wailings be baniſhed from . 
age In Law, Let not the wood, with which funcral-pies art built, be cut 


Four with a ſaw *. a 


bundred , IV. Law.” Let the dead tody be . 225 10 more than three habits, Bor- 
or” dered with purple ; and let no more * len Slayers pes! the ute be employed 


Firſt De- Firſt De. i. rating the obſequies 


rate. hideous outcries. © 


cemvi- at LAw. Let 1 ; the rag tear. ther, faces, or _diefigure themſelves, er 
e 


VI. Law. Let not any at of « 4 body be'carried away, edt ts - 
by 
PeYform other woe for peat AR be. died 1 in war, or out of bis 


nee 


„ Rocun ASCIA. x8 PoLiTo.are FE: 

"Latin words of this Law, which feems to 

youy paſſed from the Athenians to the Ro- 

Solon, and after him Phalerius, for- 

N the uſe of joinery, and the ornaments 

oft Ipture, in the building of ſepulchres. 

era. II t was a Law eſtabliched by Solon, that 
S013 To ; iba re then three robes ſhould be buried 
Lit d er burnt with the corpſe; it being cuſtomary. 


-61 5" among the ancients to load the funeral-pile, 


d or fill the ſepulchre with rich habits, and all 
W 1. os valuable things the deceaſed had had 
as his life-time ; agreeable e vantiocg of - 


2657 365 Val in his Arth Sand, 


r 
At of E um membra thoro 2 reponunt | 
20 1 ureaſque wt weſtes, er nota 
* jut. i 


1911 2: : S & 8 
bela dank of this Law did not hin- 
"Sep the Romans from joining trumpets to. 
in the fonerals of great men. 
The Civilians have given us this 8 
aſter Tully, B. 2: de Zegib. thus, Honixi 
MORTUO OSSA NE LEGITO, QUO POST FU- 
nus FArtAs, EXTRA QUAM 51 _BELLI, 
- #nDOVE HOsTICO, MORTUUs err. It 
.ofren happened at Rome, that the friends and 
relations of the deceaſed carried off ſome 
parts of his body, during the celebration af 
the obſequies, A order to wha ky her 
 Faneral ſot him in private. 
Cxpevces, and renewed — e H Ihe 


14 wa Fa i a 3 * 


A Yeu 55 7 05 VI. Law 
* 2 4 5 2 1 * ; N * 


| Decemviri therefore forbad this cuſtom. Na. 
vertheleſs the practice of interring ſtill con · 
tinued at Reme, even with regard · to thoſe 
bodies which were burnt. The relations and 
friends of 570 ent reſerved a ſmall part 
of his body, for inftance, or a bone, 
and burie A kr as much ceremony, as if 
it had been the whole body. By this means 
the Romans intended to'preſerve the ancient 
cuſtom of burial, without which, ſays Cicero, 
the place where mo body had been burnt was 
not conſecrated: 50 religion „ nor therefore 
could any one legally build a ſepulchre there: 


| Nampriu/quam in os injeta gleba off, ar ille, 


- crematum eff corpus, nihil habet religionis. 
Tajefth glebs, tum & ille humatas eft, of na. | 

\wocatur, ac tum. denique ana religio/a 
ors, complet itur. The Law: makes an ex- 
n for thoſe who had died in war, or in 
a diſtant country, or who. had been devoured 
by ſome wild beaſt, Ge. It was lawful to 
make a funeral pomp for ſuch,” im- honour of 
their bravery, and e one of thoſe tombs 
'for them, whichthe ancients. called Cænota- 
Pbia. It was a received o inion, according 

to the ſuperſtition, of thoſe times, that the 
* 67S ſepulchres were retreats for the wan- 
Wiege of thoſe who had had no burial. 
This defect was ſupplied by throwing three 
handfuls of earth upon the tomb, and call- 
- deceaſed by his name three times. 
this tribute to the memory of 

young 2 olydorus © | 

Free 


Chap. XXVII. Firſt Decemvirate. 344 


VII. Law. Let no flaves be embalmed after their 48 let there be Year of 


no drinking round a dead. tedy 3 ; nor let 2 perfumed liquors be poured 2 8 M E | 4 ; 


upon it. Bef. J. C. 1 
VIII. Law. et no crowns, feſtoons, perfuming-pots, or any kind of per- Four N 
fume, be carried to funerals. hundred Ss | 


IX. Law. If the deceaſed has merited a crown in the publick games, R A _ 

army exploit of his own, or the expertneſs of his ſlaves, or the ſwiftneſs of his ron 5. ee i 
horſes let bis panegyrick be made at his funeral, and let his relations have cemyi- | _ i 
leave to put a crown upon his head, as well n the ſeven days he remains rate. | = 
in the houſe, as when be is carried to be buried. - a4 

X. Law. Let no man have more than ee made far bim, or than one 
bed put under bim. 

XI. Law. Let no gold be uſed in any obſequies, unleſs the jaw of the FY 
ceaſed bas been tied up with à gold thread. In that caſe the corpſe may be 
interred or burnt with the gold thread. 

XII. Law. For the future, let no ſepulcbre be built, or funeral-pile raiſed, 
within fixty feet of any houſe, without the conſent 0 the owner of the bouſe. . 

XIII. Law. Preſcription ſhall never be _ againſt a man's right ta his . 
buriat-place, or the entrance to it. | =. 


TABLE XL. 


' Op THE 1 Won ne OF THE x Gops, AND OF RL OO. | = 


I. Law. Let all perſons come with purity and piety to the aſſemblies of re- | 0 
Aion, and baniſh all extravagance from Arn If any one dbes ie of 1 TheLaws | | 
may the Gods themſebves revenge it. 11th and 
II. Law. Let no perfon have particular Gods of his an; Or worſhip any piles Ta 
new and foreign ones in private, unleſs rhey are authoriſed by public authority. Mee 
III. Law. Let every one enjoy the temples conſecrated by his fore-fatbers, the up till the 
facred groves in his fields, and the oratories of his Lares. And let every one nent year | 
 - #bſerve the rites uſed in bis aun family, and by bis anceſtors, in be worſhip of dated til 
bis domeſtick Gods. E — 185 | 
IV. Law. Honour the Gods of Heaven, not only thoſe who have alwayr fors Rome, 
| eeemed ſuch, but thoſe likewiſe whoſe merit bas raiſed them thither, as Aer 
cules, Bacchus, ſculapius, Caſtor, Pollux, and Romulus. | 
V. Law. Let thoſe commendable qualities, by which heroes obtained ow, ö 
be ranked among the Gods, as Underſtanding, Virtue, Piety, Fidelity; and let 
| Jamples be erected to them. But let no worſbip ever be paid to any viee. 9 80 
VI. Law. Let the moſt ay ceremonies be obſerved. 


— 
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Bn de Row & 7 mn Ovid s of theſe monuments which 
An tumula tellus. Stant 2 ., looked pk ſepulchres 5 

5 Animamgue ſepulc bro 

Fn ca & * es 2 = | Taran in VR ne. nomina bgi. 


DUE: 3. 
45 pate vn. Law. 
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34.2 Te Roman Hifory. _ Bock II. 
Year of 8 vn Law. Le- e be ſuſpended on feſtivals, and let the flaves have 
—_—_— leave to celebrate them after they have done their work. That it may be known on 
Bef. . C. bat dans they fall, let them be ſet down in the calendars. 
Four + VIII. Law. Let the Priefts offer up in ſacrifice to the Gods, on certain 
hendred 455 the fruits of the earth and berries: And on other days abundance of 
fifty. mill and young victims. For fear this ceremony ſhould be omitted, the Prieſts 
Firſt De- hall end their year with it. Let them likewiſe take care to chuſe for every 
cemvi· Cod the vittim be likes. Let there be priefts appointed for ſome Gam, F Were | 
rate. for others, and Pontifices to preſide over them all. 
IX. Law. Let no woman be preſent at the ſacrifices which are offered up in 
the night,” except at thoſe which arc made for the people, with the uſual cere- 
' monies. Nor let any one be initiated i in am e brought from Greece, but 
4 of Ceres. 
N. LA. If any one Beals d belongs, or is devoted to the Gods, let him 
;ſhed as a Parricide. : 
7 Law. Leave perjury to be puniſhed with death by the Gods, and tet it 
be pumſbed with perpetual diſgrace by m 
XII. Law: Let the Pontifices 3 inceſt with death. 
XIII. Law. Let every one ftrittly perform his vows : But let no wicked | 
Fer ſon dare to make any offerings to the Gods 
XIV. Law. Let no man dedicate his feld to the ſervice of the altar; an let 
him be diſcreet in his offerings of gold, fitver, or ivory. Let no man dedicate a 
235 eſtate to the Gods: 1f be does, be ſhall pay double the value of it to 
bim whoſe right it ſhall appear to be. ; 
IL Law. Let every man conſtantly obſerve bis R vin 
: Law. Let him who has been guilty of any of thoſe faults wbich 
4 execrable, and are not to be atoned for by ETA be aa im- 
| e ee eee ye 


ode ee TAB L E XII. 
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Op Maxaraczs AND: THE Ricnrs or e | 


i F where Mo 
— n e three mn OE Oe 


His 12855 . 
* ; II. Law. 
AS 


5 - 12 . * een . This Cans is a. Aulus Gelline, 

EXPIARLI POTERTTy' 1MPIE/COMMISSUM B. 3+ C. 2. and by Macrobius, Saturnal. B. 1. 
ESTO: QUOD EXPIARI POTERIT, PUB- . 3. The Civilians ſtate is as follows: 
LICI SACERDOTES EXPIANTO. That is Morizzis QUE ANNUM MATRIMONIL 

to ſay, 4 premeditated crime could not be ex- "ERGO, APUD VIRUM REMANSIT, N1 TRI- 
2 the blood , widtims, becauft it im- NOCTIUM AB EO, USURPANDL BRGO, AB- 
plied a formal i of the Gods. It there-  E$sC1T, usUs BSTO, i. e. Let a man be ab/0- 


LY " 


fore was the gui gil 3 g 's — re- e e eee e eee eee -er 
therinjury he done religion re. or ce of one year, provided that, in 
Tee ind legal Tr . all 5 9 bw — been abſent from him 


three 


— . — — — —— 


Chap. XXVII. Firſt Decemvirate. | 3 4 3 


IT. Law. If a man catches his wife in adultery, or finds her drunk, he may, Year of 2 
with the conſent of her relations, puniſh her even with death. : —.— E. 


III. Law. When a man will put away his wife, the form of doing it ſhall Ref. J. C- 
be by taking from her the keys of the houſe, and giving her what ſhe brought. Four hun- 
This ſhall be the manner of a divorce. dred fifty. 

IV. Law. A child born of a widow, in the tenth month after the deceaſe ping De. 
of her huſband, ſhall be deemed legitimate. : honeys 

V. Law. It ſpall not be lawful for the Patricians to intermarry with the rate. 


«1%. PEN a 
— _ —x * 
1 5 . r 


Plebeians 5 


three nights. She then became his wife, yet 
not in ſuch a manner, as to be a ſharer in 
the huſband's goods, or to have a right to 
his inheritance. So that this was being in 
a condition mnch below that of a lawful 
wife : By which we mean one whoſe mar- 
riage was ſolemniſed with the uſual cere- 
monies. | | 

f Cicero declares it as his poſitive judg- 
ment and opinion, That the Laws of . 
TWELVE TABLES are juſtly to be preferred ta 
whole libraries of the Philoſophers. Cic. de 

Orat. B. 1. 1 

Theſe Laws being eſtabliſhed, it neceſſa- 
rily followed, that there ſhould be diſputa- 
tions and controverſies in the courts, fince 
the interpretation was to be founded on the 

Authority of the learned. This interpre- 
tation they called jus civile, though at pre- 

ſent we underſtand by that phraſe the whole 
ſyſtem of the Roman Laws. 

Befides out of all theſe-Laws the learned 
men of that time compoſed a ſcheme of 
forms and caſes, by which the proceſſes in 

the courts were directed. Theſe were term- 
ed aiones legs. Ho. I 
We may add to theſe the Laws preferred 
at the publick Aſſemblies of the People; 
and the Plebiſcita, made without the autho- 
rity of the Senate, at the Comitia Tributa, 
which were allowed to be of equal force 


with other conſtitutions, though they were 
not honoured-with the title of | = 

And then the Sexatus-conſulta, and edits 
of the ſupreme Magiſtrates, particularly of 
the Prætors, made up two more Torts of 
Laws, the laſt of which they call iu bo- 
norarium. 

And, laſtly, when the Government was in- 
truſted in the hands of a fingle perſon, what- 


ever he ordained had the authority of a Law, 


with the name of principalis conftitutio. 


- Moſt of theſe, daily-increaſing, gave ſo 


much ſcope to the Lawyers for the compil- 
ing of reports and other labours, that in the 
reign of Juffinian, there were extant two 
thouſand diſtin& volumes on this ſabje&. 
The body of the Law being thus grown.un- 
wieldy, und rendered almoſt uſeleſs by its 
exceſſive bulk, that excellent Emperor en- 
tered on a deſign to bring it into juſt dimen- 
ſions; which was happily accompliſhed in 
the conftituting thoſe four tomes of the Ci 
vil Law, which are now extant, and have 


contributed, in a great meaſure, to the re- 
FOmvE of all the States in Chrifendom - - 


that the old fancy of the Romans, about 
the eternity of their command, is not fo ri- 
diculous as at firſt fight it appears, fince by 


their admirable ſanctions they are ſtill like © 
to govern for ever. Kennet's Antig. part 2. 


. 3» chap. 21. 
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F. I. The TRY 155 People agree to hay the ſame fort i overnment conti- 
nued for another year. Appius gets himſelf rechoſen to 1 8 Decemvirate, 
and prevails with the People to elef? nine _ (of whom three are Plebei- 
ans) all devoted to his will, to be his Collegues. F. II. The new Decemvirs 
- privately agree to make their authority e They draw up two new ta- 

bles of laws. F. III. Their year being expired, they continue themſelves in of 
Fer by their own authority. - They convene the Senate inorder to obtain a levy 
of troops to oppoſe the incurſions of the qui and Sabines. A ſharp debate, 


in which Valerius and Horatius exert tbemſelves in oppaſin "the. meaſures of 
be Decemvirs ; who nevertheleſs carry Fr "1 Valerius and 
Horatius, 7 "ſecure themſelves from being mir by tht Decemvirs, keep 


" guards about their perſons. Many of the Senators and other principal ci- 

tient retire into the country. A ppius confiſcates their eſtates. $. V. Fabius 

* with two other of the Decemvirs leads an army againſt the Sabines. Five 

-' _ * "other Hecemvirs lead foe legions againſt the Fa. Appius and Oppius 
| 4 ia nb a lady of troops in Rome. Nothing fſucteeds. in the two camps, 
. - * #be-ſoldjers wy hg mperok nor to conquer. Sicinius Dentatus, that old ſol- 
dier, who bad in 120 battles, Publickly gives out at Rome, that the 

. 5 of the campaign are owing to t incapacity of the Generals. 


. 2 


contri ves, in concert with the Decemvirs, who” command 
ps wm the Sabines, to ger bim 'Treatheroufly ur dere. *The aj een of 
murder diſpaſes the Ae EI a Fevale. „ T meta | 
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Chap. XXVIII. Second. Decemvirate, 345 


Appius at firſt pretended to be weary of A charge ſo difficult and labo- Year of 
rious, and to be very averſe to burthen himſelf with it a ſecond. time, ROME 
But his well known and avowed intimacy with the Duilii and Jciliz, the Bef J. c. 


leading men among the People; the pains he took to make himſelf agree- Four 
able to the Plebeians; his affability and moderation, ſo contrary to the hundred 
pride of the Claudian family; all this gave great uneaſineſs to his compe- on 
titors, and rendered him ſuſpicious to his Collegues. Theſe latter, to make Firſt De- 
ſure of his excluſion, appointed him to preſide at the new election; and as cemvi- 
it was the cuſtom at every election for the preſident to give ousthe names rate. 
of thoſe who ſtood for the office in queſtion, they imagined, that Appius, 
after the declarations he had made, could not have the aſſurance to put his 
own name in the liſt of candidates: Beſides, excepting an inſtance or two 

of ſome ſhameleſs Tribunes of the People, it was a thing unheard of, that 

he who preſided at an election of Magiſtrates ſhould offer himſelf for one. 

Appius nevertheleſs, contrary to all rules of decency, propoſed himſelf for 
firit Decemvir; and the People, who were now tact devoted to him, 
readily gave him their ſuffrages.- The other perſons choſen to the Govern- 
ment, were ſuch as Appius had fayoured and recommended. The firſt of 
the number was 9, Fabius Vibulanus, who had been three times Conſul, a 
' Patrician indeed of manners hitherto unblameable, After him were named 

M. Cornelius, M. Sergius, L. Minucius, T. Antonius, and M. Rabuleius, Se- 
nators very little eſteemed in their .own- body, but all devoted to the ſer- 

vice of Appius, who by his private brigues carried the Decemviral dignity 
in their favour from Quindtii, and even from his own uncle Clandhws, 

as likewiſe from his Collegues in the firſt Decemvirate. But hat moſt 
ſurpriſed and alarmed the Senate, was, that Appius, forgetting his own _ 
lory and that of his anceſtors, was not aſhamed, out of comp ce to e | 

* A to whom he had ſold his faith, to Nr ee Plebei-. 


on : = 


ang for Decennvirs, pretending it was but juſt, chat there mould be ms 
erſons in that College to take care of the intereſts of the People Thus 50 5 
brought in 2, Beba (ee Duilius, and 5p. Oppius, all three Blei , 


- 


excluded by their birth from thoſe. W D 3 
5. II. AND now Appius ſeeing himſelf, by means of his diſſimulation Year r 
and cabals, once more at the head of the Decemvirate, turned his thoughta R O 
vhally to make his domination perpetual. He immediately aſſembled his ze J. 
new Collegues, who were all ob to him for their dignities, and, theo ber FF 
ing off the maſk of a Republican repreſented to them, that, being intruſts hundred 
ed with a commiſſion wherein the Conſular authority and that of the Tri gag f : 
| bunes were united, nothing was more eaſy than to retain this ſovereign 2 da 
power during their whole lives; that the ſure means thereto was to-aflinrie'Secona 
to themſelves the cognizance of all affairs, not ſuffering them to be earried Decem- 
| before either the Senate or the People; to convene: thoſe. two bodies a2 
ſeldom as poſſible; and above all to keep firmly united among themſelves: 
That they ought to have a mutual complaiſance for each other; that the | 
whole College ought to intereſt itſelf warmly: for the particular affairs! of 
each, Deceriry and he added, that he thought they ſhould alt Sings 
. : them» 


be 1. 


= ORPIOSY 1 YER... co 4 - OO en. 
-940 D* Roman Hier. Hook II. 
Vear of themſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths; never to interrupt one another in the 
of E. execution of their particular deſigns. ' As this propoſal of Appius agreeably 
Jef. J. C. flattered the ambition of his Collegues, they readily came into it, and took 
Four | the oaths that he required. A new confpiracy againſt the publick liberty. 
| — Theſe Magiſtrates entered into poſſeſſion of their dignity on the Ides of 
nin. May; and to ſtrike immediate terror and reſpect into the People, they 
appeared in publick each with twelve Lictors bearing axes among their 
Second es hke thoſe that uſed anciently to go before the Kings of Rome, and 
eee afterwards before the Dictator; ſo that the Forum was filled withi an hun- 
' Livy, B. dred and twenty Lictors. The People could not ſee this train and' parade 
33̃. c. 36, of tyranny without indignation. The compariſon they made between the 
37- moderation of the Conſuls, and the haughty behaviour of the Decemvirs, 
| 3 ſoon led them to regret their old Government. They e in pri- 
EEE P. vate, that now ten Kings were ſet up over therm inſtead of two Confuls. 
Zut theſe refjeQions/ came too late, and it was not in their power: to undo 
p. 683. their on work. The Decemvirs began to reign imperiouſſy, and with a 
rh 1. p. deſpotick authority. Beſide their Lictors, they had each of them, by way 
of guard, a band of fellows without houſe or home, moſt of them infa- 
maus for crimes, or loaded with debts. But, what was ſtill more deplo- 
nabe, there followed in the train of theſe new ee a crowd of 
5 young Patricians, who preferring - Heentiouſneſs to liberty, made their 
. court in the moſt abjef&t- manner to the diſpenſers of favours; and, to 
Provide for their own pleaſures, did not bluſh to be Miniſters to thoſe of 
the Decemvirs. There was no longer any ſafe aſylum for beauty and vir- 
tue. Thoſe unbridled youths, under ſhelter of the ſovereigu power, tore 
— che dauglter out of the boſem of her mother with impunity. Nor was 
| Property in lands or goods any mote ſecure from the invaſions of tho'e 
„ -eteatures and ſupporters of tyranny; upon the moſt frivolous Pretenſions 
they took poſſeſſion of "their neighbours eſtates that lay convenient for 
them. In vain was application made te the | Decenwvirs for 'redrefs; the 
© +1! complainants were treated with contempt, . their complaints rejected, and 
3 favour and ſelf. intereſt fat jn-the/plice of law and juſtice. © I any &vizen; 
| 141-7 wartried wich a remaining ſpark of the ancient liberty; 'was ſo bold as to 
„ > Expreſs his reſentment, he was: beaten with iron rods” like à flave; others 
dee baniſhed; ſome Were even ptit to death; and confiſation always 
Jo 'y He ted che execatio 1998; ern ALEC 2 ATW 1 r LAT . | 
The people groaning under ſo cruel a tyranny, turned their eyes te the 
Senate, from e beped for liberty. But moſt of che Senators, 
_..-.. dreading the fury ef the Becemvirs, were retired into the country. Fife 
© —  *preſenegoyernment made chat of Hie Confuls regretted ; and they Aatter- 
A theniſeives de Fee would ghadly give-up their Tribunes, if they 
| could ur be delivered from the domination of the Decemvirs: 7” 
3-396. . Chad, & Conſular perſon; and gtd uncle deeply; conceried'ts 


* 


| he his-hephew'make hinſelf che tyrant of his country; went ſeveral Hitjies 
hid Boule, witli. an intention to reprove him, and te * 
: 8 * . 4 * WW 
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how much he ſhamed the memory of his anceſtors by ſo odious a con- Year of 
duct: But Appius gueſſing at the deſign of theſe viſits, conſtantly eluded. R OMR 
them, and the veneral old man found by experience, that tyrants never def. J. C. 
cn either relations or friends. Po, „„ ane 
In the mean time the Decemvirs drew up two tables of Laws to be dred for- 
added to the ten that had been promulgated the year before. Among Wan 4 
thoſe additional Laws there was one prohibiting alliances between Patrici- Secona 
ans and Plebeigns by inter-marriage z a prohibition which Dionyſus conjec- Decem- 
tures to have been made with a view to. perpetuate the diviſions. between virate. 
the two orders in the Republick; the Decemvirs being apprehenſive, oy : _ 
that, if the Nobility and Commonalty ſhould ever unite, they would turn P. Hal. B. 
——— animoſity which they had uſed to expreſs againſt each 10. p.684. 
Ot her. C 1 | wet fg PaIS 27 35 15 
5. III. THE body of Roman Law being now completed, and the ſole 
end for whick the Decemvirate had been inſtituted being thereby accom- 
pliſned, it was reaſonably hoped, that the tyranny which the publick © 
groaned under would ſhortly ceaſe, and the Decemvirs, as ſoon as their Livy, B. 
year Was expired, be ſucceeded by Conſusl. But the des of May came, 3+ c. 38. 
and not the leaſt appearance of any Comitia for an election of new Magi: 
ſtrates. The Tyrants then ſhewed themſelves bare-faced, and in ſpite Year of 
both of Senate and People retained the Government, without any other 3 E 
title but poſſeſſion and violence. All ho gave them the leaft umbrage pee. j. c. 
were — . — 3; and many citizens voluntarily, baniſhed themſelves from Four | 
their country, taking refuge among the Latines and the Hernici, .. ,, hundred 
Eyery body ſecretly deplored the loſs; of liberty, but not one citizen in ct 
the Whale Republic was ſo generous as to attempt to break her chains. 
The Romas People ſeemed to have loſt that courage which had formerly Third 
made them ſo much feared and reſpected by their neighbours. The na- Decem- 
tions that had ſubmitted to the dominion of the Romans, began now to 
deſpiſe them, and they diſdained to be; ſubject to a city which had loſt her 
own liberty. The Sabines, after ſeveral incurſions in flying parties upon D. Hal. B. 
the. territories of the Republick, gathered their forces together into one 11. p. 
body, and advancing along the Tiber ingatnped near Eretrum, about twelve 687. 
miles from Rome; and the Ægui, having firſt ravaged the lands of Tuſcu- 
tum, came and pitched their camp near the Algidus... Theſe two armies, 
which ſeemed to threaten Rome with a ſiege, much alarmed. the Decem- 
yirs. It was abſolutely neceſſary to raiſe troops; but in what method to 
proceeq in the enrollments, whether in za way of gentleneſs or ſeverity; 
1 whether they ſhould inliſt all indiſcriminately or only thoſe who were 
leaſt diſaffected to the Government; theſe were difficulties which at firſt 
perplexed: them. Nor were they leſs. unreſolved, whether to apply to the 
Senate, or to che People, for a decree to levy an army in legal orm, or 
. whether they ſhould act in this affair by their own ſole authority. At 
length, after many councils held among themſelves on this matter, they 
determined to convene the Senate; believing it eaſier to engage this body 
chan the other to favour their ꝓretenſions; and not doubting hut th 
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a tumult in che Abby Many — the ee —. dre * OME | 


| —— at the haughty manner of the Decemvirs; but __ was ſo hig 296 


ly-provoked at it as M. Horatius Baxhatus. He was grandſon of that Hora- F 


tins who had been Conſul with Peplicala. As he had inherited his grand- — | 


_ father's ardent zeal for liberty, and was an intimate friend of Valerius, he for 


could no longer bear the inſolence of Appius and his Collegues. He ſtood =o eig 


up and loudly called them the Targuins and tyrants of their. co | This. 9 
Tou talk to us of a war begun againſt us by the Sabines, 29 Keks —5 


: men P eople had greater enemies than yourſelves. I would gladly know Hirte. {3 | 


hy what authority. you conyened this Aſſembly, and by what right you N jor 689. 

<< take: pon you io preſide in it. Is not the time of your; Magiſtracy Livy, B 

<« expired ? Do FOR AOt. know that the Decemviral power was gen you 3. C 39. 
but for one yeast Weochoſe you to eſtabliſn ſuch laws as wete fit 8 | 


Thy a free State to ſubmit to, and you have left no appearan of that 


ce lity;which was the ſole object the Romans had in view. nk fi 


< preſſed: the Aſſamblies both of the People and of the Senate. oy OP. 


no longer any mention made of elections, either of Conſuls, or. of Tri- 


e bunes : All the annual, Magiſtracies are aboliſhed. It is 


of King that makes à tyrant. e mat „ 


our Governments: to build. upon its x pire and domi- 
C3 nation. But know, that the blood * 


ttus, who. for-" \ 


* merly ane ths the lod of fe mut f. Ho veins of their 
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60 ene We have the ſame courage and the lame zeal for "ad 


_ 2Halibertyiof our country. The, Gods, Frotectors of this city, will gr 


us the ſame ſucceſs; and I hope the People,.no leſs jealous of their : 
dem chan their anceſtors, will mover ne ſo juſt a caulk.” f 
30 — . 760 
came 8 f * 11. p. 
from be * rock if he Gi not jpſtantly hold 3 But 


ben theynperceivedatiiat the Senate in general expreſſed an an 
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4 ——.— method, which was, that every man 
| Dua . ee — nein to 1 therig or 


at chis tyrannicalyinvaſioy af. the, liberty of ſpe 


rolenfiments they pre- 
- andy repantsdhof their raſhneſs. Appius taſſpoche the 1 


of the Sena- 


: tors, having .firſbrequeſted and obtained a moment's-filence, aſſured them, 


chat the Decemvirs were far from having the leaſt thought of, hindering 

any one of the as cript Fathers, frem-treely delwering; his 0 bn jon; That 

F he hachimpoſe ce upon ¶ alenius, it was only 0 O 1 777 _ 
in 


turn, unlaſd he was particularly applied to by him who 2 in che 


359: ” The Roman Miso. r een 


7 or er. moved by N for the glory a fda family, or 
ROME with the, bonour of being the firſt whoſe opinion was aſked, would 

DEE G x upon him to_anfwer the fevereſt parts of Horatins's invective. But 
Four hun the Decenwir: addrefied himſelf ito à true Roman, one who would have ſa- 
| dran rv crilices his dn children to the preſetvation of the publick-liberty. 1!» + + | 
De Claudias obſerved to the Aſſembly, that two affuirs of different natures 


e to he conſidered of; a war abroad, and a remedy for the dif- 
1 


Third 1 ons at home with relation to the Sans be That as to the war, 


Deeam ; the late. incurſions of the enemies were wholly: owing to the encourage- 
virate: 


N41 f. Went Which the inteſtine diviſions in the Republick gave them: That 
| 4 therefore the. firſt thing to be done, was to ſettle peace and union in the 
wie. eity, after which-the very appearance of the ſtandards of the legions would 
be enough to frighten away; the qui and Sabines, over whom the Romans 
. had already ſo tumphed: — hndewhddd: whether the People 
would 5 themfelves under the uae of the Decemvirs, whom they 
ty upon as private men, who had uſu the Sove er. 
YG his {pcechito: his nephew: Ker you not, yr 
6: 7oitious out conduct is tc all good men? The voluntary extle to which 
| 2 ur, moſt illuſtrious Senatats have condemned themſelves, does it not 
<< ſufficiently. thew, that they deok upon you as a tyrant? The Senate very 
<<. impaticncly. bears your robbing them of their authority; the People de- 
: „mand e bf: Apneal, and that uf *Oppoſitioe-mbiehy: you. have de- 
: Pier i allen citizens call up you, ſome for their eſtates, 
- Which "4246 hc viade:s. prey to your —— others for their daugh- 
ters, whom; you; have förced away to ſatisfy. your criminal paſſions: 
The whale city, the, whole; nation / deteſt a Magiſtracy; Which has de- 
— ſtroyed their ſiherty, aboliſhed the uſe of Comitia, ufurped the legal 
e n authority of the Oonſuls, and ſuppreſſed the functions of che Tribunes. 
| © «, | <; Reflore: tothe Commonwealth the power with which ſhe intruſted you 
+, but ſym one year; reſtore tous · our ancient form of Government; rea 
«+ ſtore; yourſelf to yourſelf, ume mind pt former rages and ge- 
0 neroully. quit, together wi an unwarrantable power, the very name 
of Deccmyir,.aphach bu have made ſo odious. 1 conjure you to this 
| 2 our common anceſtons, by the Munes of your father, that illuſtrious 
<< Gitzzen,, wha left hu jo noble an example of moderation and af zeal-for 
.the public liberty; I conjure you eſpecially, by your on preſervation; 
« and the; care of eur life, which you muſt unavoidably loſe by ſome ig. 
<nominious pu 5 if. you obſtinately perſiſt to hold any longer the 
putt gut Enpr which yo ha have ufurped over your fellow-citizens.”. W412 


Hell 


would be induced to lay down their Magiſtracy. But PR 
: Aae to give his uncle any anſwer. M. Cornelius, one of his Collegues, 

taking upon him to ſpeak, and applying himſelf directly to C. Claudius, told 
p- 697. - limp y,  that.thoſe-who, had the Government of the Nepublick, did 
| in need of his advice to direck their condugt. That if he thought 


he had 6 partieulan counſels'to.his:nephewy. he-might go to 
ir is houſe tha hc the ly alt in geen tow was the war with 


wy 
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the Aqui and Sabines: Tell us, therefore, ſai hs, your opinion on this Year of 
point, for on this'only it was aſked, and don't wats our time in digreſ- — 45 3. 
« ſions that are nothing to the purpoſe.” FL: 20667 OIL Bef. J. C. 

Claudlius, yet more provoked at the ſcornful alence of ops, than at er. hun- 
K Collegue's inſolent anſwer, foſe up again, and turning to the Senate: dr 
Since my nephew will not condeſcend to ſpeak to me, either in his 'own , 
s houſe, or in full Senate, and I am fo unhappy as to ſee the tyrant of — 
my country ariſe out of my on family, I declare, Conſers e Fathers, 5 Third" * 
that I am reſolved to retire to Regillas. I. baniſh myſelf rom Rome, P ecem- 
<4. and make an oath never to enter it again but with our Uberty. How- V. We. 
& ever, to fulfil the obligation 1 lie under of giving my opinion, with 
relation to the preſent buſineſs, I don't think that any levy of * 

„ ought to be made, till Confuls are firſt choſen to lead them.“ 

L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, T. Nuinbtius Capitolinus, and L. Lucretius, all 
Conſular perſons, and the Prineipal men in the Senate, declared the Iz 
ſelves of the'ſame opinion. M. Cornelius, apprehending that the wyithorit 
of 'thoſe great men would draw the 'reſt of the Senate after them, inter. 
rupted the order of gathering the ſuffrages, und aſſted the opitivn en of bis 
brother L. Cornelius, with'whom' he ha before concerted bade 
ſhould make in cafe of ſuch an exigence. This Senator then roſe ber 
made no attempt to juſtify either the authority or coduct of the em- 
virs. Taking a more artful turn; he only repreſented to the Aſſerbly, 
how expedient he thought i it would be to deten the election of new] Magi 
ſtrates, till the enemy was driven out of then territor) of Nonit. '@ Hive D. Hal. B. 
* thoſe, ſaid be, who are ſo warm for the abdieatibn ef the Decertwirs, 11. p.69. 
4 had any promiſe from the Auui and Sabines Kfrab r che) wil put 2 e 0 
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Nene,“ Nar ſurely leſs ſtrange is our ſtupidiy, that we can hear theſe triflers 
N * withont indignation, as if we were conſulting for the ſafety of our ene- 
Bef. JC, © mies, not the preſervation of our country, My opinion, Cenſerips Fa- 
Fourhun- ( bens, is, that our Decemvirs immediately inliſt the legions, and march 


e her ancient conſtitution; But permit me to tell you, that in matter 
of Government, we muſt regulate our proceedings by the times, and 


c. 41. courle, and ſo the Government return naturally into 
m the People to do without their Tribunes. 


„ e el Corneliuey did then only for form-ſake deſire that of Vlalrius, on 
22 2 L ; "Ss . the Aſſembly. Val — ' 
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already. made Him ö 

Degemvirs to raiſe Troops, and to condo 5 E War. 
Aſſembly, and withdrew. 

„„ „ 


3 54 | De Roman H Hor y. Book II. 
Yearof F. IV. THE new powers which by this Decree were granted to the 
ROME Decemvirs, not only in ſome . their — but made 
555 C. ĩt more formidable than ever. They employed it to revenge themſelves of 
. their perſonal enemies, and they reckoned as ſuch all thoſe who did not 

—1 for- ſubmit to be their ſlaves. The moſt timorous among the citizens became 
ty-cight. 2g ſubmiſſive and comphying as the tyrants could wiſh: Others, leſs fear- 
Third ful, only quitted all attention to publick affairs, and turned their thoughts 
. to Eve in quiet: But the men of courage and ſpirit held private Aſſem- 
81 2 blies to concert meaſures for reſtorin liberty to the commonwealth. At 
10 the head of theſe were Valerius and Horatius. They gathered together in 
their houſes a great number of their friends and clients: to ſecure m_ 


705 the violence of the Decemvirs; and they never ap * „ 
ithout a powerful attendance ſtrong enough to repel the inſults they 


had reaſon to expect. As for C. Claudius, he leit Rome, as he had —— 
in full Senate he would do, and retired to Regillus, the native city of his 
anceſtors, ' Other Senators and many of the principal Citizens of Rome, 

-who could not endure the Tyranny of the Decemvirs, and yet found them- 
ſelves” unable to deſtroy it, ſought an aſylum in the country; or among 
2. 704 the neighbouring nations. Appius, enraged to ſee ſo conyincing à proof 
given of the averſion which the beſt men in the Republick had to his Go- 
8 ' yerninent, placed guards at the city gates : Bur Endl. that * precaution 
2 thi rramber of the malecontents, and general re- 

volt, he removed -_ leaving every body free to — 2 has ei 
But, to be reve thoſe who withdrew, he confiſcated the Effects ey 
had in Rome e te pd and remade hs ruins 5 

Liry, . 5. V. A OY — Decemyirs began to raiſe troops for the war 
3- c. 41> Ten Legionb, foon completed, were divided” into three Bodies. The 
42. Decemvirs. agreed among themſelves, that Appius and Oppius, inveſted 


with an ority e ar 1 — of All the Decemvirs united, ſhould re- 
main at and 4 garriſon,” conſiſting of two legions, in the 
api, 17 us Vibulamis; with whom two other of the Decemvirs, 
9. Petilius and M. Rabuleius, were joined 1 in commiſſion,” marched againſt 


Sabines at the head of three legions. ' M. Cornelius, L. Minucius, M. 
38 Antonilis, and C. Duilius, all Decemvirs, led five legions againft 
1 "Aqui. The auxiliary Troops of the Latines and other Allies were, 
= ng to Dionyſus, od © in number to the Romans. | Nevertheleſs 
with this mighty force the Generals could effect nothing. — 

X ickers Having nome ſenſe of their loſs of liberty, would not cone 

for fear of i fing — 7 the Decemvirs. Al armies ſuffe 
themſelves to be oft without fighting. The "legions! . 
1 againſt the Subines, after fome light loſes near Eretrum, 
a | hafty retreat in the night, and pitched their camp in the territory 
425 Rome betweelfl Fiden⸗ and Cruſtumeria. | And as for thoſe who were to 
att aganift "the 225 nt) . the Mſgidus) they loſt their camp and 
8 age, and fled for ge to r cute.” "The news of theſe defeats was 


TIE orders to di 


Chap. XXVIIT. Third Decemvirate. 355 & | 
received at Rome with the ſame joy that would at another time have been Y ear of | #0 
ſnewn for a complete victory. ROM 4 4 

Appius, attentive to all events, ſent reeruits and proviſions to his Col. 5 n IG 4 
legues, He exhorted them, by letters, to keep the ſoldiers. in awe by F Four 1 3 
the terror of puniſhment, unleſs they judged this method to be. dangerous ' By 
in the preſent conjuncture. In that caſe, he added, that they would, not = Kid 
want opportunities during the campaign to deſtroy the moſt ings. by = 1 
private ways; and he himſelf ſet them an example. Tha. 1 
Sicinius Dentatus, that renowned Plebeian, who had been in 1 20 engage bes Decemvi- #0 
gagements, filled the ears of the multitude with the faults which he affirm- fate D.Hal.B, #41 
| ed the Decemyirs had committed in the management of this war. ON 11. p. 70s. 


22. <4 & 


meria, and aſliſt the Generals with his Countola: And, the to in- 7 
duce him to make the campaign, he dignified him with, the Character of 1 
po da or e which among the Romans ( . to 7 not | 


Sicinius, free fre ctrl, and. with the _ of a © Sal en 
gladly embraced an © ty of ſerving his country. He repaired top. 70. 
the camp with all ſp« The Decemvirs, inſtructed by Appius, received 
him with outward kn of joy, and treated him with di on. No- | 
thing was undertaken without his advice; but this N erence con- 5 : 
cealed a real delign of making away with him. An on ſoon offered. 
Sicinius, with his accuſtomed frankneſs, having told the Deceętnvirs, that he 
thought they ſhould removed the cam into the enemy's territory, far many 
good reaſons which he laid before Th they commiſſioned him to go 
and view the ſituation of the country, — mark. out the ground for a new 
incampment — mw they appointed him a rn he choſen men light armed 
tao be bur his eee of the Decemvirs ruffians, 
8 
narrow. of ſome * nh opportunity to 
on him. He no ſooner perceived their baſe kg bot his . — 
againſt. a rock, that he might not be attacked behind, he received them 
with a courage that ſtruck terror into the boldeſt of ems 0 pall 
his ancient valour, he ſlew ſeveral of the e and woun xd ates: 
And NOW gt ge of chem ie him: They. Tool. at a dil 


ene with ſt \ "They e 

gave out that they a fallen j into an ay | 

captain, ee their comrades. 

when a band df ſoldiers; who, exe, eee e, Hal. B. 
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pereeivedt that the ſtain were all Nmans; that were all fallen 
1 E Gone their faces towards him, and that none of them — ſtripped either 
Nee of their ame er cloaths; Alf theſe eircumſtances, laid together, made 
Four hun them ſalpect that the brave veteran had been murdered by his 

* 

died for. This ſufpiciin, the camp, raiſed loud com Ane 
ty-cight.' and a genefal diſeentent. The whole army with great fury demanded 
Tat — that the allafſins ſhoold be brought to juſtice. Bur the Decemvirs helped 


ö — 1 them to make their eſcape; and, bectuſs the folders feemed refolved to 
a 5.1 Hake. 


have the body of Sicimius imtnediately conveyed to Rome, they with all 
vi oa vr Gopal: od ir an honourable funeral at the publick expence. ' Theſe 
2 * ings of che Generals made it but too evident, that Sirinius had 
5 not been [murdered without their privity ; and the diſcontent, which fo 
Scdious @ breuchery excited in this army, roſe to ſuch a height, that the 

t ef the ſoldiers began to think in earneſt of revolting from the 

| Dece Government. A new attempt of Appius, which was ſtill more 
kateful and which! filled up the meaſure of his extravagant enormities, 
produced; in the city ahn in che other army, a fet a eteſtation of the 
EB bat e112, 33083-2514 : 1 in 
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a Troops to "Keep the in- 
dermvits. K K. Was one tay gol & to His 
0 Wy eyes on a" young 'virgin'of Uncommon 
3 her book in one af the publick ſthiools. (In 
| wy ar Rome fot young perſons''of” that ſex,” ns 
28 of rhe . . 5 dur their proper feüqles in fchools" that were 
- ptirpoſely crected for them in the Forum.) Fer charts, and the'bloorhit: 
& of 2 immediately" drew His attention. "He could'.not' help. 
fa ug her with a fecrer fexfore'?” His"curioſity increaſed the next Le 
EY en deere; al, 1 le wa High to pas 
often ty the Rt, Þ e ift bh riceived 4 moſt violent paſſion for 
VBpon nie Het Family and condition, he Tearnt,! that the was 
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ritfa Pan? — — 72 in; that e had loft her mother, Numi- 

E Rr ter Father, Ferien the Terved'in the poft of Centurion in the 
"arty employed againft the Eg 5 5 el he kad pon hi daughter to 
Ang, who had been Tribune 11 the People, and who was to marry her at 


the end of the campaign, 
paignh, This 
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This account, fo unfavourable to Appius s paſſion, ſerved only to in- Year of 
creaſe it. He would gladly have married Virginia, but he had a wife Sen t 
already; and, had this not been the caſe, the laſt laws of the twelve ta- Bef. * 
bles, of which he was the chief framer, prohibited all intermarriages of Four 
Patritians with Plebeians; fo that he had no room to hope for the accom- hundred 
pliſnment of his wiſhes, but by the ſcandalous means of debauching the on 
young maid. _ 
The innocence and medeſty of Virginia reſtrained him from opening Third 


his diſhoneft- purpoſe directly to herſelf. He thought it more proper Decemvi- | 


to begin the work by means of one of thoſe women of RN why 
make a private market of the beauty and charms of youth, loaded D. Hal. B. 
her with favours, and, having let her into his deſires, ordered her not to 11. P. 2 
name him, but to ſay only, that Virginias lover was a man in power, g B: 
who could do much — or much hurt to others, according to his plea» 
ſure. This woman applied herſelf to Virginia's nurſe, made her rich pre- 
ſents, and richer promiſes ; and, having thus paved the way, came at length 
to the ſubject of | her errand. But the nurſe, equally faithful and prudent, 
not only rejected the propoſal with horror, but kept now a more watchful 
eye upon her charge than ever. Appius learned with grief, that it was im- 
poſſible either to deceive or to corrupt her. 

However, his paſſion growing ſtill more furious by. the difficulties it 
met with, he had recourſe to another ſtratagem more bold _ im | 

and which, if it ſucceeded, would put Virginia wholly in wer. 
the execution of this new ſcheme he employed a client 99 his, named 
M. Claudius, a man without ſhame or frar, and one of thoſe 2 
duce themſelves to the car of the great, by the, ale merit of a hace 
complaiſance for their pleaſures. - This Miniſter of the Decemvir's 
taking with him a band of fellows like himſelt, entered the K. ſchool 
where Vigcina was, and ſeizing her by the arm would force her _ 
co his own houſe, under pretence that fhe was the daughter eng 
ſlaves. He was already dragging her all in tears through gag Ah 
the People, hearing a great cry, flocked about him, and, being mov 
with ſo pitious a ſight, obliged him to let go his hold. The Villain, per- 
ceiving chat he could not execute his firſt defign, pretended that he had 
not meant to uſe any violence, but ta in due courſe of law ; and 
he. cited her to appear immecliately re the Decemvir. Virginia by the 
new Laws was obliged to follow the claimant to the: tribunaf af jullice, 
where Appius was that day deſignedly alone upon the bench. The mul- 
_ tude all attended her, ſome ont of curioſiry to ſee the iſſue of fo ſtrange 

n buſineſs, and others out of affection to ii, who: during his Tribunate 
ball ee aged agreeable to che People.) Clandium was going in- 
ſtunthy His claim but the Feople full of indignation tient a 

that 16'wait tilb Virgin x relations; who had been fear for; 


dome. T this the Judpe-conſemred ; and Naztirorins,. tha; dnele 3 the 
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8888 Silence being then made, Clandius ſet forth, that 44 was born in 
ME his houſe; that ſhe was privately ſtolen away by a ſlave her mother, who, 
Bet. 8 to conceal her theft, had pretended to be delivered of a dead child : But 
Four hun. that it had ſince been diſcovered that ſhe had ſold this child to YVirginius's 
dred for- wife, who was barren, and who, being uneaſy at having no child, had 
ty eight." made F/ inia paſs for her daughter: That he would ſoon produce unde- 
Ti. niable teſtimonies of what he advanced; that in the mean while it was 
Decem- but juſt that a LI ſhould go with her 2 and that he would give 
virate. ſec r her appearance again, Vi. inius, at his return, ſtill re- 
. 8 her real 3 1 Mot 
D.Hal.B. 5. II. NUMITORIUS preſently fir that there was ſnmebody of 
11.5.7 02, much greater weight and power than Claudius at the bottom of this con- 
| trivance; but he eee his ſuſpicions, and repreſented to 
the Decemvir with a of calmneſs, that his'niece's father was ab- 
Livy, B. ſent in- the ſervice of his country; that it was highly unjuſt to diſpute a 
3. c. 44+ Citizen's right to his very children, when he was not preſent to aſſert it; 
that Vhginius, upon notice, would not fail to be at Rome in two days, till 
Pore turn it was hut fitting that her uncle ſhould have the care of her. 
Nuni#terins offered to give any ſecurity whatſoever for producing her again, 
butt he fad it was not reaſonable to truſt the daughter of Virginius in the 
' houſe of ſtich a ont as Clandins; where her honour would be in danger even 
mote than ker liberty: He aged, that what he demanded was conformable 
to the 1a which ordained, that during a law-ſuit, and before a definitive 

3 Ir ce. the Plaintiff ſhould not diſturb the defendant in his poſſeſſion. - 
whole Afſembh * by their applauſes, that they thought he this 
erfedtly Fo Fong cauſed ſilence to be | 
rtiality becoming a Judge, declared that he ren 
or of ſo reaſonable a Law, and which he ' himſelf had 
Twelve Tables: But that in the preſent diſpute there were 
De Particular circumſtances which altered the caſe; that here were two 
Ber lol 5 ee, deen Aer vun 8 that, if he who 
retended to | of 2 e ee he indeed ought to 
nll the deciſion of the conteſt, but that, 
abſent, the Ke eee with” claimed her as his ſlave ought to have 


8. 5 5 5 however, to produce her again at the 
res of hm 7 3 
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already judged. But nothing could ſtop the enraged lover; he forced his Vear of 
way — — the Tribunal, — taking Virginia in yg ks « No Appin, .; ONE | 
<« be cried, nothing but death ſhall ſeparate me from her. If thou wouldeſt gf I. C 
e have thy vile artifices concealed, thou muſt murder me. Aſſemble all Fourhun- 
« thy Lictors, and, if thou wilt, thoſe of thy Collegues too; bid them dred for- 
prepare their rods and axes; but to my laſt breath I will defend her . eight. 
« honour. Have, you deprived the Romans of the protection of their 5,71 
4 Tribunes, that you may ſubject their wives and Fake ph to your lewd- Decemvi- 
e neſs? Go on to exerciſe your rage in ſcourging and ſlaughtering the rate. 
« Roman Citizens, but let modeſty and chaſtity eſcape your tyranny. | Vir- 
« ginia is mine, ſhe is promiſed to me, and I expect to marry a virgin 
« pure and unſpotted. I will receive her from no man's hands but her 
<« father's. If in his abſence any attempt be made to do her violence, I 
will implore the aid of the Roman People for my wife; Virginius will 
« demand the aſſiſtance of his fellow-ſoldiers for his daughter; and both 
Gods and Men will be on our fide.” We r 
The People, equally moved with his misfortune and his courage, fell 
upon the Lictors, who were 2 away Virginia, diſperſed them, and 
obliged Claudius himſelf to ſeek refuge at Appius's feet. The Aſſembly 
was of noiſe and confuſion. The tumult increaſed by the arrival of 
thoſe who flocked to the Forum from all parts of the city. Appius, quite 
ſtunned at ſeeing to what a degree the People were incenſed againſt him 
was for ſome time in doubt what meaſures to take. At length, having 
cauſed ſilence to be made: It is well known (ſaid be) Icitius only wants Livy, B. 
an opportunity of reſtoring the Tribuneſhip by means of a ſedition. But, 3. c. 46. 
„that he may have no pretence of complaint, I am willing ta wait for 
« Virginias's return till to-morrow. Let his friends take care.to.giye him 
notice. It is not above four hours journey from hence to the camp. I 
% will prevail upon Claudius to yield up ſomewhat of. hig right for the 
« ſake of the publick peace, and to let the girl remain in liberty till the 
« return of the man ſhe imagines to be her father. But, in caſe;Virginius 
«« does not appear to-morrow, I would have [c:/zus: knaw, that I ſhall. not 
want any aſſiſtance from my Collegues to put my decree in execution, 
« or to keep in awe ſuch ſeditious ſpirits as he.” 5 AP War 
Claudius, feigning to admit unwillingly of this delay, requeſted that at. 
leaſt Icilius might give ſecurity for producing Virginia on the morrow. 
The people all around immediately held up hay eee, and every man 
offered eagerly to be his fecurity. Icilius, touched with the affection of his 
fellow. citizens, broke into tears, while he returned them thanks. To- 
« morrow, ſaid he, if there be occaſion, we will make uſe of your aſſiſt 
« ance. To-day, I hope they will be ſatisfied with my ſecurity and that 
« of all Yirgizia's Relations.“ PS ya 


Relat 2 beg gm hepa pl. 8 
Appius, though intoxicated with bis paſſion, durſt not refuſe fuch Rail: D.Ha1.B. 
But he privately diſpatched . a ben his Collegues who commanied 11. P. 714. 
the army, intreating them to arreſt. Yzrginzus,, upon ſome p Ry” 


other, and 10 keep hum: in cloſe. priſon... He thought that, the Faber 


g60 - % Roman Him. Bock Il. 


Lear of not ing at the time nted, he might then with a g colour 
R= — 7 N 6 daughter Acton oem hands : But his —— at 
Bef. J. C. the camp too late. Numitorius's fon and a brother of Leilius had been 
Four beforehand with him; and Virginius, upon the firſt notice of his daugh- 
handred ter's danger, pretending the ſudden death of ſome relation, had obtained 
— leave to return to Rome, and was already gone. And he had the good 
— fortune to ne wk parties of horſe, one which, upon the receipt of Ap- 
Third Prus's Letter, the Decemvirs ſent after him to ſtop him, and the other, which 
1 _— the ſame defign, had placed in the road that led from the city 
do the camp. . 5 
Livy, B. He 1 Fe the next morning in the Forum pierced to the heart with 
3- e. 47. grief, and leading by the hand his daughter all drowned in tears: She 
Was accompanied by her kinfwamen, and a t number of other 
ladies, Virginius, às he paſſed along, addreſſed himſelf to his fellow: 
citizens with an air of dignity, that ſeemed to demand their aſſiſtance, 

rather than to implore it. To what purpoſe, ſaid he, do we every day 

<« expoſe our lives in war to defend our wives and children from a foreign 

<< enemy, if our Tyrants at Rome exerciſe upon them all the violence that 

wean be fuffered in a city taken by aſſault ?? Tcilius, quite furious with 

love and refentment, inveighed loudly againſt Appius, without any re- 

ferve : But the ſilent tears of the whole train of women affected the multi- 

 _ eade more than any words or exclamation. ——&' © oo 

D. Hal. B. F. HI; AP PIUS heard with extreme ſurpriſe that Virginius was in 
11. P. T5 the Forum, Full of rage and vexation he repaired inſtantly thither, with 
2 numerous guard of his dependants and creatures. Having aſcended 
his Tribunal, he bid Claudius open his demand, and proceed in his action. 
Claudius then repeated what he had ſaid the day before, and at the ſame 

time produced the flave, whom he had ſuborned, and who, out of fear of 

Her maſter, declared that ſhe had fold Virginia to Virginiuss wife. The 


Mr Ferret, B. 5. p. 71, quotes D. Hal. armed men ever appeared. D. Hal. ſays, 
us ſaying, B. 11, that Appizs, to prevent all p. 714, that Appius came to his Tribunal 
reſi ſtauce, ordered down the troops] 2legions] wela moans Figs, but it was frwipuy xal t 
that were in the Capitol, and that they took Tay, (a great company of his friends and cli - 
flefjon of the Forum. _, And foon after ents) as appears by the context. And Livy 
quotes Livy, as telling us, that the multitude (c. 4.) ving mentioned the refiſtance - 
were attacked by Appius's ſoldiers. There i which Appius Lictors met with when 
nothing either in Dian. Hal. or Livy, from would have ſeized Icilius, adds, Quum locus 
whence it can be gathered, that Apprus bom adeundi a paritoribus non daretur, 52 cum 


ployed any foldiers on this occafion is agmiue Patriciorum juvenum per turbam va- 

true, Dion. Hal: repreſents him ſaying to the dens ix wintula duci jubit. Appius, the moſt 

People, that the troops in the Capitol were deſpotick Magiſtrate that had appeared in 

not placed there only for defence againſt a Rome ſince Targuin, did not venture to ex- 
foreign enemy, but alfo to prevent riots'in erciſe ſo avowed a tyranny, as to emplo 

the city. And Livy (c. 48.) makes him his armed ſoldiers toattack unarmed citizens. 

-*  infinuate to the People, in order to terrify This is evident, not only from what the 


dem, that he has brought down ſome armed Hiſtorians ſay of thoſe who aided and abet. 


men from the Capitol. But we do not find ted him, but from his being worked in the 
in either of thoſe two Hiſtorians, that theſe conflikt with his adverſaries; is 211 
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claimant. added, that he had many other credible witneſſes to produce, if year 
there were occaſion z and that he humbly hoped his being the Judge's ROM 
client would not be thought a good reaſon for refuſing him that juſtice, aan 
which every other man would obtain in the like caſe : And he concluded, road es 
with intreating the Decemvir not to ſuffer himſelf to be influenced by his dred for- 
] a TA ; ty-eight, 


compaſſion to the 3 of truth and right. Bs | 
The friends and relations of Virginia, to deſtroy this impoſture, repre- 


ſented, that her mother Numitoria could have had no temptation to prac- De 
tile ſuch a fraud as was pretended; that ſhe was married very young, rate, 
and to a man almoſt as young as herſelf; that ſhe bore a child in a very P. Hal. B. 
few years after her marriage; that if ſhe had proved barren, and had 715. 
been minded to introduce, a ſtranger into her family, ſhe would never have 


taken the child of a ſlave, and certainly not a girl, when ſhe might as eaſily 
have had a boy. That, as to thoſe many credible witneſſes which Claudius 
talked, of producing, it was highly improbable that a tramſaction which 
required ſo much ſecrecy ſhould, be imparted to.. many perfons, when, one 
was ſufficient for the purpoſe., That, granting Numiforia to have been 
guilty of ſo ſtrange a folly, it was. yet ſtranger that an affair intraſted 
with ſo many confidents ſhould remain fo long a ſecret. That it was 
impoſſible to account why Claudius himſelf ſhould be ſo profoundly filent 
in this affair for fiftcen years, and ſhould never declare n til 
the young woman was become marriageable, and appeared in that won- 
dertul degree af beauty. . 0 % e ob Moe av7 ing, + 

At theſe words all eyes were turned upon Virginia; the modeſty of her 
countenance, her tears, her youth, her innocence, and, above all, her 
amazing beauty, which, clouded as it was with exceſſive grief, had yet a 
ſurpaſſing luſtre, filled every. breaſt with the moſt tender compaſſion. Nor 


could they help reflecting with extreme concern and terror, that, if the | 
laws of liberty were thus violated in the perſon of this young maid, there 


could be no longer any ſecurity for wives or daughters againſt the like 


diſhonour. For every body was already convinced, that the allegations of 


Claudius and his witneſs were mere impoſture, and the wicked contrivance 
ral ſome. dignified villain, who thought himſelf at liberty to do whatever 

E pleaſed. wy =" v * 2314 t n 
But to thoſe arguments, ſhewing the improbability of what Claudius 


had alledged, Virginius added, that he had. witneſſes of unque ionable 
credit a> —.— he named, and who he deſired 55 be ſtrictly 
examined) who would teſtify, ſome, that they had ſeen Numitoria big 
ith, child, others, that they had been preſent when ſhe was delivered of 
FOE which ſhe could not have done, had ſhe been barren, as Claudius 
Pfetendedt. 302 e ge 


Vüungimus was Fall going on with his plea, When 2 pefceiving the 


impreſſion that was made upon the Aſſembly by thoſe unanſwerable rea- 
ſons which had been offered, and being determined at any rate to accom- 
Pliſh his enterpriſe, interrupted him, and commanded ſilence, ſignifying, 
ok. I. 5 A a a that 
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Year of that he himſelf had ſomething to ſay. All the People, being curious and 


898 anxious to know what it was, were preſently ſtill, and liſtened to him with 


Four hun- The Decemvir c firſt caſt his eyes on all ſides to obſerve his 
dred for- ſtrength, and how his friends were poſted, . Virginius, ſaid he, I muſt 
Weight. « acquaint you, and all who are here preſent, that this is not the firſt 
Thirg © time I have heard of this affair. I was told of it long before my elec- 
Decem- © tion to the Decemvirate. Claudius's father, at his death, deſired me to 
virate. ©« be guardian to his fon; (his anceſtors, you know, were always clients 
| « of our family.) Intimations were ſoon after given me, that I ought to 
claim this young ſlave in right of my ward. Hereupon I examined 
into the matter, and found the fact to be exactly as Clandius has repre- 
« ſented it. However, I did not think it became me to meddle in an 
« affair of this nature, but choſe rather to leave it for him to man 
<« when he ſhould come of age, when he might either take back the girl, 
or accept of a ſum of money for her from the parties who had bred her 
« up. Our civil feuds, and the hurry of publick buſinefs, hindered me 
* era rom giving any attention to the concerns of Claudius. He 
* has applied hi of late, I fu , to examine into the ſtate of his 
affairs, and he finds this girl to a to him, as part of his inherit- 
ance. I can ſee nothing unjuſt or unreaſonable in the demand he makes, 
& to have the hter of his ſlave reſtored to him. It would have been 
better indeed if the 32 ſome way or other have been compro- 
miſed. But, ſince a ſuit has been commenced upon it, I am obliged in 
« conſcience to give teſtimony in his favour ; and, upon what 1 myſelf 
 & know, I do, as judge, pronounce him lawfut maſter of this girl. 
| - Virginius, e e. to the . es pitch at ſo unjuſt and eruel a ſen- 
Eivy,. B. tence, no longer kept any mea nee the Decemvir. Holding up his 
3» C- 47. hand at him, Appius, I promiiſed my daughter to Icilius, and not to thee. 
L educated her for honourable marriage, and not to be a prey to an in- 
famous raviſher. What? Is the lawleſs luſt of ſavage beaſts to pre- 
4 vail among us How the citizens here will bear with theſe things, I. 
L not; but F truſt that thoſe who are in arms will not endure 
„% 5605.CHETER. -> Ds . | 
The People at theſe words ſet up a loud cry full of indignation, and 
they ſeemed at firſt as if they ba 5 


oppoſe the execution of Appius's de- 


c. 4. cree. But the Decemvir with a threatening voice told them, that he was 


not unacquainted with the ſeditious meetings which had been held the 
night before, nor with the plots there laid to cauſe an inſurrection, but 
that he wanted neither power nor reſolution to: chaſtiſe theſe who ſhould 
abel xacc; that the ſoldiers in the Capitol had 
11. p.717. not been placed there only for defence againſt the foreign enemy: And 
he . them therefore to be careful of their behaviour, and to retire 

— quietly to their own houſes. - < And you, ſaid he, (ſpeaking to one f bis 

< Liftors) go put aſide the crowd, and. room for a maſter to lay hold 

£78 4 1 | The 

1 | | | 
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The multitude terrified at theſe menaces, and the wrathful manner in Year of 
which they were uttered, inſtantly gave back, and left the unhappy Yir- — AE 
ginia ſtanding by herſelf, a helpleſs prey to- injuſtice. Virginius, who Per. J. C 
then ſaw that there was no other remedy, turning towards the Decemvir, Four 
in humble manner thus addreſſed him: Pardon, Arrius, the unguard- hundred 
« ed words which eſcaped from me in the anguiſh of a fatherly grief, _—_ 
and allow me, if you pleaſe, before Claudius takes away the girl, pri- des. prac 
« vately to aſk, in her preſence, ſome queſtions of her nurſe, that I may Third 
ebe ſet right in this matter, and, in caſe Virginia be not really my daugh- Decemri- 
e ter, may return to the camp in leſs affliction.” T“ 8 

Appius readily granted him this e e upon condition however, that it 
ſhould be in Claudius's fight, and without ſtirring out of the Forum. Vir- 
ginius, pierced to the heart with the ſharpeſt ſorrow, took his daughter, 

alf dead, in his arms; he wiped away the tears in which her face. was all D. Hal. B. 
bathed, embraced her, and, drawing her near to ſome ſhops which were 11. p. 7 18. 
on the ſide of the Forum, chance directed him to a butcher's knife : Hav- L. O . 
ing inſtantly ſeized it, My dear daughter, this is the only way to ſave . 
« thy honour and thy liberty:“ As he ſaid theſe words he plunged the 
knife into her heart: Then drawing it out again all ſmoaking with her 
blood, he turned towards the Tribunal, and with a furious voice cried out, 
“% By this blood, Arrius, I devote thy head to the infernal Gods. | 
The Decemvir, from his Tribunal, called out, in the greateſt fury, to 
ſeize him; but he with the knife in his hand made his way through thoſe 
who would have ſtopt him, and, being favoured by the Multitude, got 
out of the city, mounted his horſe, and took the road to the camp. In 
the mean while, Numitorius and Icilius raiſed a great commotion in Rome; 
they ſtaid by the dead body of Virginia, ſhewed it to the eyes of the 
People, and beſought them not to let her death go unrevenged. Crowds 
flocked to the Forum from all parts; they uttered bitter exclamations 
againſt the Decemvirs, and demanded the re- eſtabliſnment of the ancient 
government and of the Tribunes. As for Appius, he was now returned 
to his own houſe. He had waded through an ocean of wickedneſs, ta 
reach a prize which eſcaped him for ever, in the very moment he thought 
| to take poſſeſſion of it. He had been a ſpectator of the murder of Tow 
whom he loved to exceſs, a murder of which he himſelf was the cauſe; 
and by his laſt ſtroke of tyranny had made ſure of the extreme hatred and. 
indignation of the Roman People. Stung with theſe reflections, he ſeem- 
ed to have quite loſt his reaſon. Inſtead of endeavouring to pacify the mul- 
titude, he ſent his Lictors to ſeize Icilius and carry away the dead body 
from the Forum. The People oppoſed the execution of his orders, and, be- 
ing now urged to fury, fell upon his Liftors, broke their faſces, and drove 
them out of the Forum. Appius hereupon getting together, as faſt as he c. 49. 
could, a great number of his friends and clients, came in perſon to fup- 
port his authority. But Valerius and Horatius, thoſe fworn enemies of the 
Decemvirs, having had notice of his motion, had put themſelves at the 
head of a band of brave young men, marched them into the Forum, and 
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| Year of placed them round the body of Firgima. At firſt the two parties diſ- 
R OM E charged their fury againſt each other in mutual reproaches and invectives: 
CCCTV: But they ſoon after came 10 blaws. Appius was worſted and repulſed. 
42 In this perplexity not knowing what elſe to do, he got up into the Temple 
dred for- of Vulcan, and there took upon him ta act the part of a Tribune of the 
ty-eight- People, demanding that Valerius and Horatius ſhould. be thrown head-Jon 
Thira from the Tarpeian rock, as diſturbers of the publick peace: But the mul- 
Dedemvi- titude _ — ſo r a diſcourſe - and 2 the _ time —_— hav- 
rate. ing cauſed thi Virginia ta carried ta the top- a flight of 
D. Hal. B. — where ogy her might ſee it, was from the 1 in- 
P. 719, yeighing againſt Apius. Moſt of the Decemvir's auditors ſoon left him 
to go to Valerius, who, thereupon aſſuming the authority of 2 Magiſtrate, 
commanded the Lictors to pay no more attendance on a private perſon. 
And now Appius, terrified at the deſertion of many of his Creatures whom 
he ſaw changing fides, believing his life to be in danger; hiding therefore 
his face with his robe he fled, and took refuge in a neighbouring houſe. 
At this juncture Oppius the Plebtian Decemvir ruſhed from another fide 
into the Forum ta ſuceour his Collegue. But he came too late. Force had 
gat the better of authority. He judged therefore that the wiſeſt method 
in the preſent exigence was to aſſe the Senate; and this in a great 
meaſure quieted the People; for they hoped that the Decemvirate would 
2 be aboliſhed. But thoſe of the Fathers who happened to be in 
ame were moſt of them friends to the preſent Government; they only or- 
dered the People to behave themſelves peaceably, and commiſſioned ſome 
young members of their body to go to the camp near the Algidus, to pre- 
vent the ſedition which Virginius might excite there. In the mean time 
Valerius and Horatius cauſed the body of Virginia to be laid in an open 
litter, and to be carried in great you through all the high-ſtreets, in or- 
der to excite the compaſſion of the citizens, and increaſe their deteſtation 
of the Decemvirs. Men and women, old and young, married and un- 
married; all ran out of their houſes to ſee this funeral proceſſion, and they 
all bewailed her fatal beauty, and her untimely death. The women with 
tears in their eyes threw, ſome of them flowers upon the litter, others the 
ribbons from their heads to adorn it, others caſt their girdles, their fillers, 
wreaths of their hair upon it. The men alſo contributed, every one, ſome 
little preſent. wi © oben bro A ont der ve fits 
2 The whole city would have revolted immediately from the Govern- 
ment, had not the Decemvirs been actually commanding armies, and had 
not Valerius and Horatius (who managed this buſineſs, and who hoped: to 
compaſs their point without effuſion of blood) thought it more adviſe- 
able to wait and ſee what Virginiut a return would produce in the army 
* * F. IV. HE. ee eee near 400 citizens, and ſtill 
eg holding in his hand the bloody knife with which he had killed his Daugh- 
Livy, B. 2 . : ny | 81 
3. c. 50. ter. The ſoldiers at this ſtrange fight' flocked to him from all quarters. 
Virginius got upon a ſmall eminence, from whence he might the pms 
; | 2 : eaſi y 
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_ eaſily be heard: His face was drowned in tears, and grief for a while tied Vear of 
his tongue. At length breaking his mournful ſilence, he related to them 8 AI Fi 
the whole tragical ſtory, and then railing his hands to heaven, I call ger J. C. 4 
„ you to witneſs, immortal Gods, that Appius alone is guilty of the Four hun- | 4 
* bloody deed J was forced to commit. And you, my fellow-ſoldiers, dred for- 
, I conjure you not to drive me out of your company as a parricide and *Y Licht. 
e the murderer of my daughter. I would willingly have ſacrificed my Third 
« own life to have preſerved her's, if ſhe could have lived with her ho- Decemvi- 
* nour and her liberty. But finding that the tyrant was determined to rate. 
make her a ſlave, that he might have an opportunity to diſhonour her, 
< pity alone made me cruel: I rather choſe to loſe my daughter, than 
« keep her with ſhame; but I would not have outlived her one moment, 
6 had I not hoped to revenge her death by your aſliſtance.” | 
The centurions and ſoldiers, filled with compaſſion for his misfortune, 4 
and with indignation againſt the Decemvir, all aſſured him, that they would 14 
not fail him in any thing he ſhould undertake againſt Appius. Nay, they - | wi 
reſolved to extend their reſentment to all the Decemvirs; and to:ſhake off 4 
che yoke of. a dominion that was now grown into an avowed tyranny. 
I be Decemvirs who commanded the army being informed of Virgi. 
nius's return, and of the diſpoſition of the ſoldiers, ſent for him with de- 
lign to ſecure him. No obedience was paid to their orders. The troops 
were all eager to return to Rome; nothing but the military oath withheld 
them. They thought they could not leave their Generals without offend- 
ing the Gods, and diſhonouring themſelves. Virginius, who burnt with D. Hal. B. 
impatience to revenge himſelf of Appius, quickly removed their ſcruple, 11. p.723. 
by aſſuring them, that a Roman could never be under any obligation to 
obey uſurpers and tyrants; that the Decemvirs were notoriouſly ſuch, and 
that therefore to ſubmit to them would not be obedience and piety, but 
madneſs and ſuperſtition. There needed no more to ſatisfy the conſci- 
ence of the ſoldiers. They immediately flew in a kind of fury to their 
arms, ſnatched up their enſigns, and under. the conduct of their reſpective 
Centurions took the way to Rome. The Decemvirs, ſtartled at fo gene- 
ral deſertion, ran to ſtop them: But, wherever they turned themfelves, Livy, B. 
they found only exaſperated ſpirits, who breathed nothing but vengeance. 3: c. 50. 
If the Decemvirs ſpoke to them in gentle terms, they received no anſwer. 
If they pretended to threaten or command, the ſoldiers ſternly anſwered, 
Wie are men, we have ſwords in our Banduvlve . 
The army entered Rome about evening, without making the leaſt diſ- 
turbance, and without ſo much as a ſoldier's ſtirring out of his rank. As. 
they paſſed along they aſſured their friends and relations, that they were 
returned only to deſtroy tyranny. All the troops marched. quietly | thro? D. Hal. B. 
the city to mount Aventine, fully reſolved not to ſeparate till they had ob- P. 724. 
tained the deſpoſal of the Decemvirs and the reſtoration of the Tribuneſhip.. 
FSF. V. API Us, terrified with remorſe of conſcience, and with the 
revolt of the army, durſt not appear in publick. But Oppius, his Collegue, 
had recourſe in this diſtreſs. to the authority of the Senate, which he con- 
vened with all expedition. | 2 h = 
he: 
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"Year of | The Senators thought it by no means adviſeable to proceed in a way 
80 ME of ſeverity, becauſe they themſelves had given occaſion to the ſedition. The 
Bee. J. C. reſult of their debate was to commiſſion Sp. Tarpeius, C. Julius, and P. 
Four hun- Suupitius, all three Conſulars, to go to mount Aventine and demand of the 
dred for - ſoldiers, By whoſe orders they had left their camp ? - what their intent was in 


be. paſſeling themſelves of mount Aventine ? and why, quitting the war begun a- 


Decemvi- The ſoldiers did not want an anſwer, but they wanted a ſpeaker, for as 
rue. yet they had not choſen themſelves a head; and no one man among them 
* . would venture to act as Chief in this revolt. They remained for ſome 
3: © 8. time in ſilence, but at length they all cried out with one voice; Let Vale- 

rius and Horatius be ſent to us, wi anill give an anſwer to the Senate by them. 
c. 51. As ſoon as the three Commiſſioners were gone, Virginius took notice 
| to the ſoldiers. how much they had been puzzled, even in an affair of no 
| 2 a —_— that the eee they had fallen 
upon, though pertinent enough, had proceeded rather from caſual agree- 
ment, than previous and publick 2 z and he adviſed them therefore 
to chuſe ten perſons to be over them, and to manage for them. Inſtantly 
they named him the firſt to that honour; but the: excuſed himſelf, deſiring 

them to reſerve their good opinion of him to happier times. No ho- 

„ nours, ſaid be, can give me pleaſure while my daughter is unrevenged, 
nor is it adviſeable for you, in ſuch a ſeaſon: of trouble as this, to chuſe 
<<. thoſe men to be your directors —— who are moſt obnoxious to 
Fes the parties you are to treat with. If you think me capable of being 
7 10 you, I ſnall not be leſs ſo in a ꝓrtvate capacity. The army 

bereupon appointed ten other Centurions to be their Governors, with .the 
The example of this army was followed by that empl 


oyed in the war 
againſt the ai: for Numitorius and Icilius had gone thither, and had 
ſpirited up the ſoldiers to deſert their Generals. eee A they 
— eeeatahitRemi: an having advice, by the way, of the.ſteps 
taken by the troops an mount Aventine, they in like manner, at the inſti · 
1 gation of [cghus,:(a man ſkilful in popular affairs) choſe. themſelves ten 
+ © Military Tribunety to govern and conduct them. (What moved Icilius to 
give this counſel was an apprehenſion; that, without ſuch election, the ten 
Tribunes of the other camp might be thought to have a kind of right to 
be appointed the Ten Tribune of the Commons in the next Comitia that 

ſhould he held for naming thoſe Magiſtrates, and he himſelf had a view 
to; bę On f the College.) Theſe troops entered the City, and marched 
through it in the ſame good order, and with the ſame peaceable behaviour, 
: - © a had ben ohſerved by the other, whom they preſently after joĩned. And 
then the united armies commiſſioned their twenty Military Tribunes:to e- 
lect two out of their number to be ſupreme over all. The choice fell upon 

M. Oppius and Sextus, Manilius. pool nor bath thn ied CRE Pt EC 

The Senate in the mean while, anxious for the Commonwealth, ſat every: 


day 10 conſider of ſome effectual remedy for the preſent evil. (Such de- 


ſertions 
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ſertions were of dangerous example; and the frontiers were left-expoſed Year of 
to the invaſions of the enemy.) But the time, which ſhould have been ROME. 
employed in ſage deliberation, was waſted in ſtrife and wrangling. The EC | 
Decemvirs were inceſſantly reproached with the murder of Sicinius, the pogr © 
luſt of Appius, and the miſcarriages in the war. At length it was conclud- hundred. 
to ſend Valerius and Horatius to mount Aventine; but then theſe two Sena- for ty 
tors, finding that their mediation was become neceſſary, proteſted that > 
they would not move a ſtep fo long as the Decemvirs, whom they called Third 
uſurpers, remained Maſters of the Government. Dtiecemvi- 

The Decemvirs, on the other hand, declared that they would not reſign e . 
their authority till they had propoſed to the People the two laſt Tables of 
Laws, and had got them paſſed; and that this was the only term fixed | 
for the expiration of their Magiſtracy. Nay, L. Cornelius, yet a warm PD. Hal. B. 
partiſan of the preſent Governors, adviſed againſt entering into any ne-11-P-725» 
aide with the two armies, till they were returned to their former re- 
ſpective camps; upon which condition he was for offering the ſoldiers a 
22 pardon, with an exception however to the Authors of the de- 

rtion. . | „5 

The ſoldiers. on mount Aventine receiving accounts from M. Duilius Livy, B. 
(who had been formerly a Tribune) of what paſſed in the Senate, came 3. & 5*- 
to a reſolution to remove their camp to the Mons Sacer, a place which 
would put the Senators in mind of the ſteady reſolution of the Commons, 
and make them ſenſible of the abſolute neceſſity of reſtoring the Tribune- 
ſhip, in order to a re- union. Thither they marched, fortified themſelves 
there, and obſerved the ſame good diſcipline for which their anceſtors had 
been ſo much admired. In this decampmenr they were followed by fuch 
numbers of the Citizens, with their wives and children, that Rome was in 
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Year of that it concerned them nearly not to gccuſtom the People to ſhed? the 


ROME blood of Patriciaus. 


xd Ih ; Gs VI. VALERIUS and Mad having brought this ir to lane 


Four point they had wiſhed, "repaired to the camp, and were received by the 
hundred ſoldiers” as their protectors. The Army, by the mouth of Lallius, de- 
fory- manded the reſtoration of their Tribunes, and of their privilege of ap- 
2 peal, and an amnefty for all who had left the camp without Permiſſion 
Third from their Generals. But firſt of all they required, that the Decemvits 
Decemri- ſhould be delivered into their hands ;-/and they loudly rhreatened to burn 
neva B. them all alive,” b 
3. C. 53. The two mediators were not more karouräble to thoſe Magiftrates than 
| che People themſelves ; but they proſecuted the deſign” of eee 
with more art. At the fame time that, in general terms, they exhorte 
the multitude not to be governed by eruel thoughts, (bidding them re- 
member tliat they had f c occafion for a ſhield than à fword)' they infl- 
nuated to them, that 'when they were in poſſeſſion agam of their rights, 
and when their Tyibunes; their Laws and Affemblies, were reſtored to them, 
they would then have it in their power to do juſtice to themſelves. * 


e. 54. The multitude, fully-perſuaded that no Tyibunes whatſoever could 5 


more Zeal for the intereft of the Commons than Valtrius and Horatius, 

truſted every thing to their management; Who, returning without delay 
ro che Senate, 'reporttd'the Dermands of the” Army; but ſaid nothing of 
its blood y deſigns: againſt the De Theſe M tes, Wan no 
mention Gf their puniſhment, readily yielded to all that was aſked; on 
Appius, eruel by Arne and judging of other men's 5 — to him by his 
to them, faid aud, I am not ignorant of the fate 1 am to expect. 
« The attack is only deferred till my enemies have got arms in their 


<«/ hands.” rhe wo er he Peer a Be it fo. Iam 


<< ready nevertheleſs to reſign the Pecemvirate, and F care not how foon 
Ido it. Hereupon the paſta Decree, That the Decemvirs Siñ 
17 depoſe themſelves; that the Pontifex Maximus ſhould bold the Comi. 
elefting Tribunes, and that no notice fhould be here 74 taken of the 
by ertion of tht 4 eu from their Generals, or the retreat of the Citizens Io the 
Mions Sacer. Submitti Ee this Decree, the Decemvits immediate y 1E. 
5 Paired to the Porim, : ron ey od Magifttacy, to the great 
Joy of che City. The news 1 r ein abdicatom was preſently carried by 
N Valerins and —_—_ to the Camp: Return, ſoldiers, to . 
___ | Houſho kd-Gods; your wives and children; and = is return 
de happy to you, and to the Commonwealth l“ Inftarit Fee en 
Fache Up their Puſigns, and exalting with joy returnecg bo Rome: "Bop 
ES i before they ſe rr ted, e arched 4 i he: accompanied | by the 
Fer ef che Cnmmfte to imöuftt Avlnrtbe, where they made an clsction of 
their Tribunes. A. Vigimus the father” of the hapleſs Yirgmia, Nimi- 
Yorins Her uncle; and fre, to whom e bed been berchet, wer 


3415 TILT! * Fi 1 uncle; _ be; £4 7 £ wy 


2 «nit Wees 8e r 1926 the 48.7 of the cena, pred aff 
N choſen their 1 of 
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the firſt choſen. Then C. Sicinius, M.. Duilius, M. Titinius, M. Pom- Year of 
ponius, C. Apronius, P. Villius, and C. Oppius. An Inter-Rex was after- 3 4 fork 
wards created, who held an aſſembly by Centuries, and, according to the ger I. C. 
votes of the People, named L. Valerius and M. Horatius to the Con- 
fulſhip. | | | | | 7,554: dred 
F. VII THE Adminiſtration of theſe Conſuls was wholly popular, _ 32 
and the Plebeians obtained from them what they could hardly have 2 — 
from their very Tribunes themſelves. In the firſt place: Whereas it was Sixtieth 
a diſputable point of Law, whether the PLeBISGITA [the Decrees of the Conſul- 
Commons] would bind the SENaTORS ; the Conſuls now paſſed a Law in 8 io 
ComiTia CENTURIATA, importing, That what the Commons ſhould en- 11. p.725. 
act, in ComrTia TriBuTa, ſhould bind the whole Rowan PeopLE. Livy, B. 


Four hun» 


By which Law (ſays Livy) the Bills of the Tribunes were armed with a very 3: © 55. , : : 


dangerous weapon. | 


2 Omnium primim, quum veluti in con- 
troverſo jure eſſet, tenerenturne Pa T RES Ple- 
biſcitis, legem CEN TURIATIS Cour IIs tu- 
lere ut gzod TriBuUTIM PLERES juſſiſſet, 
PoeULUM teneret; qua lege tribunitiis ro- 
ationibus telum acerrimum datum eft. 

i, L. iii. c. 55. 

Dionyfius (L. xi. p. 726.) writes, That 
ce this Law put an end to the Diſputes which 
had ſubſiſted between the Patricians and 
1 Plebeians, concerning the Plebiſcita, made 
c in the CoufrIA TRIBZVU TA, which 
« Patricians would not ſubmit to, nor allow 
& to be binding on any butPlebeians.*”* The 
Hiſtorian goes on, It has been already 
« ſaid, that in the Comitia Tributa the Ple- 
© Beiant and the Poor had the better of the 
«© Patricians ; but that in the Comitia Centu- 
c r;ata the Patricians, though much infe- 
« rjor in number to the Plebeiant, were ſu- 
«« perior to them in ſtrength.” 

This laſt aſſertion, how often ſoever he 
may have repeated it, I apprehend to be a 
great miſtake. He ſeems here to make the 
terms Patrician and Plebeian equivalent to 
Rich and Poor. The richer Citizens had 

| doubtleſs a nag); of ſtrength in the 

Comitia by Centuries ; but the Patricians had 
not. The majority of the voters in the 
majority of the Centuries were unquellion- 


ably Plebeians, and the Patricians were ouer- 


poabered, as well as out- numbered by the Ple- 
beians in the Comitia Centuriata. Had it not 
been ſo, had the Parricians, in the Centuriatt 
Comitia, been ſuperior in ſtrength to the Ple- 
Seiant, how conſummately ridiculous would 
be Livy's admiration of the virtue of the 
Reman People, for their chuſing to the Mili 


The 


R, zog.) though the Plebeians were qualified, 
by law, to be choſen to that Magiſtracy ! 
Livy, B. 4. c. 6.] F 
As to the memorable Law (called Lex 
Horatia) now enacted by the Comitia Centu- 
riata, Djcny/iug would have better. ſatisfied 
the curioſity of his readers, if he had given 
them ſome inſtances of PLeBIsciTA, made 
in ComiTia by Teisegs, to which the PA- 
TRICIANS Had refuſed to ſubmit. In his ſe- 


tary Tribuneſhip PaTrxIctans only (V. of 


venth Book he mentions a Plebiſcitum that Vid. ſupr. 


made it penal zo interrupt a a long when 
Speaking to an aſſembly of the People. And he 
tells us, that this Plebiſcitum was followed 
by much altercation between the Con/ulr and 
the Tribunes. And that the Senate and the 
Commons mutually refuſed to ratify each o- 
ther's Decrees. | ; 5 
Merz Tzro ro nal ce roAay vr 
roi Tnuagxoig Tg TE5 VIATE; dννον,, 
ar 0 d 000.1 Ri ο¹,ůauyttra, 
od re dy ò Ong in Th Baa @iAOv ri Gave 
TapareTauera ft xai d b xorreg d 


MN g NeT HN D. Hal. L. vii. a7 5 
bus inter 


Deinde multz variiſque de re e 

Tribunos & Coſs. altercationes ſunt ſequutæ, 
& neque ipſa Plebs ſenatus- conſulta rata ha- 
bebat, neque ſenatus ipſe ulla plebiſcita ap- 
probabat. Sed magna contentione utrique 


189, 190. 


alteris adverſabantur, & ſe invicem ſuſpec- 


tos habebant. _ RTP LEE 
Zut theſe things pat in the next year 
after the erection of the 'Tribuneſhip, and 
Before the introduction of CouiTIA Ti- 
BUTA, even according to the Greet Hiſtori · 
an's own account. Here then a queſtion a- 
riſes. In what Comitia were thoſe Plebiſcita 
3 b | b * made, 
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The Lex Valeria touching appeals to the Aſſembly of the People was con- 


Book II. 


. 5 E firmed ane w, and ſtrengthened with another Law, forbidding the future 
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hundred made, which were anterior to the firſi 4/em- 
forty- 35 by Tribes ? Not in the Centuriata : The 
eight. Tribunes uever attempted to hold zho/e aſ- 
— — ſemblies. And, as to the Czriata, we are 
Sixtieth told, that theſe could not be held but by aPa- 
Donſul - trician Magiſtrate, nor without a previous 
_ Deecree of 8 Senate, nor without Sacrifices 
Vid. ſupr. and Auſpicia, the care and management of 
Parricians. 
And we are likewiſe told, that the Trilunes, 

when hey held 4/emblies of the citizens for 
making Laws, obſerved none of theſe cere- 
monies and formalities. Particularly, with re- 

gard to the Senate's authoriſing their pro- 
ceedings, Appius Claudius (in the debate on 

the affair of Coriolanus) enumerating, to the 
Fathers, the uſurpations of the Plebeians and 

their Tribunes, mentions this among the reſt, 

T hey propoſe laws without conſulting you, and 

they paſs them without pour approbation, Nous 

TE @rpoCuatue dip, xou TETES dritt 

This duct g rwuns Oixa. D. Hal. L. vii. 

p- 455+ And this, as I before obſerved, 

was interior to the introduction of Comitia 
Tributa. Shall we not therefore be obliged 

to ſay, that, though the 4/emblics of the 

» _ Curie could not, by the original conſtitution 
of the State, be le held, and were not 

_ - Held in the firſt years of the Commonwealth, 


nor perhaps, after the introduction of Comi- 


tia Tributa, without the conditions above 
ſpecified, yet the Tribuzes, ſoon after the 
inftitution of that magiſtracy, did, without 
any previous Senatus Conſultum, convene 
the Plebeians of the Curie, and, in thoſe 
aſſemblies, did, without Auſpices, or any 
Religious Ceremonies, enat Laws, whi 
were called Plebi/cita ? | 
By the treaty of Re- union (on the Mons 
Sater ) the Fribanet were authoriſed to hold 
Concil1a of the Commons; and they ſeem to 
have turned theſe Concilia into ComtT1A by 
Cur1z, as has been repreſented above, p. 


189, 190. But it does not fully appear, 


whether the Senators and other Patricians, 
who were excluded the Concilia of the Com- 
mons, were ſuffered to be preſent, and yote 
in their Comitia. Dioayfius, in the paſſage juſt 
referred to, rapreſents the Tribunes ps very 

editions in getting their P/ebi/citupt paſſed 
left the Conſuls ſhould. come and oppvſe it. 
But, by Oppo/tion here, he may poſſibly mean 


% 


- Tax1iBunxEs, as a 


creation 


an oppoſition by Violence, diſturbing the 
Aſſembly, and hindering it from concluding 
any thing; for this was no uncom on 
method with the Patriciant, when they diſ- 
liked a Bill, propoſed by the Tribunes. | 
A SECOND difficulty is. thrown in our way 
by what Dionyfius ſays of the Diſputes con- 
cerning the PLEBISCITA made in the ComM- 
Tia by Tr1BEs,andofthe Parricians re fuſing 
to ſubmit to them. I do not recall any one 
Plebiſcitum, by him mentioned, as made, be- 
fore this time, in Comitia Tributa, except 
the Judgments of the Tr1nss in criminal and 
capital cauſes. And hefe Fudgments did all 
take pens according to his own account. 
Coriolanus went. into exile purſuant to the 


ſentence againſt him; Menenius paid the 


fine, to which he was condemned; Serwilius 
was acquitted ; the ſureties for the appear- 
ance of Ce/o Quinctius, upon his running a- 
way to avoid trial, paid the money they ſtood 
bound for to the publick. So that when the 
Hiſtorian ſays, that the Parricians refuſed to 
ſubmit to thePL BIS A, it is hard to gueſs 
what he means, unleſs it be, That (before 
the Horatian Law) the Patricians did not re- 
cogniſe the ComiTra TzIZVUTA held by the 
al Legiſlature, tho? they 
ſubmitted, through neceſſity, to all their De- 
crees. In the caſe of Cz/o Quinctius (year of 
Rome 292.) Diony/ius (L. x. p. 631.) dif- 
fering from Livy, who makes E humble 
himſelf ſo far, as to ſollicit the favour of the 
multitude, repreſents him diſowning the ju- 
riſdiction of the Court, and refuſing to plead; 
yet theHiftorian introduces L. Quinctius Cin- 
cinnatus, the Father of the accuſed, pleading 
earneſtly for his ſon to the Aſembly A : 
It may be faid, that this was oe pure 
effect of neceſſity, and ought not to be con- 
ſtrued into a recognifing the Aſſembly for a 
lawful Judicature. For in the year 298 (fix 
years after the affair of Cæſe) on occaſion of 
the Tribunes citing the Conſuls to appear in 
judgment before the Tribes, the Confuls 
openly affirm, 7 hat tbe ribunes have no po er 
to ſummon thither, even the moſt inconfiderable 
2 the Patricians, without a previous Senatus 
Conſultum for that purpofe. D. H. L x. 
b. 661. And in the conteſt about Yelero's 
ill (year of Rome 282.) Appius Claudius 
(then Conſul) declared that he au for __ 
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creation of any Magiſtrate, from whoſe judgments an appeal ſhould not Year of 
lie to that Aſſembly, and permitting any perſon to kill the man who ſhould ROM E 


oppoſe the enacting of any law, which had not 
firſt paſſed the examination and approbation of 
the Senate. And the conclufion of that con- 
teſt was — The Senate made a Decree, 


ane the People to give their ſuffrages 


upon the Bill, and then the Bill was by the 


People paſſed into a Law. D. Hal. L. ix. 


. 602. | 

: It is ſaid above (p. 244.) that this Law was 
enacted by the Comitia Centuriata. Several 
reaſons. may be given in ſuppart of that 
opinion. Firſt, the validity of this Law was 
never diſputed ; in the next place it under- 
went the form of a previous SeratusConſultum, 


and then, thirdly, it ſeems probable, at leaſt, 


for the reaſons given in the Diſcourſe at the 
end of Chap. xiii.) that there were noComitia 
Tributa before VoLERro's Law was enacted. 
But let us ſuppoſe, on the authority of Dio- 
/ius, that Comitia Tributa were in uſe from 
the time ofCorio/anus; and that all the capital 
trials, which the Hiſtorian, ſpeaks of, as be 
tween that time and Polero's Tribuneſhip, 
and all the 1 8 trials from Volero's Tri- 
buneſhip to the Conſulſhip of Valerius and 
Her atius, were in Aſſemblies of the Tribes, and 
that even Yolero's Law was enacted in one 
of thoſe Aſſemblies : What will follow from 
theſe facts, compared with the paſlages juſt 
cited from the Hiſtorian? Seemingly, at leaſt, 
the conſequence will be, that, before the Ho- 
ratian Law, there were two ſorts. of Plebiſci- 
ta: Some that were paſſed in Comitia held 
by the Tribunes, without previouſly conſult- 
the Senate; others, that were preceded by 
an authoriſing Decree of the Fathers, as in 
the caſe of Coriolanus, and in that of Yolero's 
Bill. That to the former ſort the Patricians 
would not ſubmit, but did ſubmit to the 
latter. And that this is the reaſon, why we 
read of no oppoſition given to the execution. 


of thoſe ſentences, which are ſaid by Dioay - 


Aus to have been paſſed againſt certain Con- 

 /alars, and other great men, by the Comitia 
Tributa, held by the Tribune: We may 
1 ay: that theſe Aſſemblies had been 
autho 


riſed by Senatut Conſulta (though not 


mentioned by the Hiſtorian) to try and judge 
thoſe perſons. And then it will ſeem that 
the Horatian Laau was enacted purely to give 
to the Plebiſcita, that ſhould be made in 


Comitia Tribata, without previouſly conſult - 
I © YL n © n 25 


ae 


8 | CIV, 
Attempt Bef. J. C. 
| | Fourhun- 
ing the Senate, the ſame force, as was dred for- 
allowed tothoſe which had been made in the ty- eight. 
like Aſſemblies, authofiſed by a Decree of —— —- 
the Fathers. Sixteith 
According toLivy(L. 3. c. 54.) the Com- Conſul- 
mons had no ſooner -recovered their Tri- ſhip. - 
bunes (upon the abdication of the Decemwirs) 
but to Law-making they went with all vehe- 
mence, even before they returned to their 
houſes (for they were then incamped with- 
out the city.) Tribunatu inito L. Icilius ex- 
templo PLEBEM RoGavir, et PLEBs Sci- 
vir, xe cui fraudi efſet ſeceſſo ab Decemwiris 
facto. Confeſtim de Conſulibus, creandis cum 


= —— 


prowecatione M. Dailius rogationem pertulit. 


Ea omnia in pratis Flaminiis Coxcitis 
PLEzBIs acta. + 1 
If I might here hazard a conjecture, I 
would ſay, that theſe greg which S 
were cloſely followed by the Lex Horatia. 

were the immediate occaſion of this Law's 

being enacted. That when Livy ſays, Ea 

omnia CowetLIo Preis ada, the words 

Concilio Plebis are not equivalent to Comitiit 

Tributis.. And that the new Law, while it 

gave the PLEBIsCITA: (the Decrees of the 
Commons Ja force equal to that of Laws made 

in the Comitia Centuriata, confined this pri- 

vilege to ſuch Plebiſcita, as ſnould be made 
TRIBUTLM, i. e. in Comitia Tyriòuta, and did 

not extend it to decrees that might be made, 
Concilio Plebis. Quum veluti in controverſo 

jure eſſet, tenerenturne patres P LEBISCITIS, 

egem Centuriatis Comitiis tulere, ut quod 
Taizuriu Plebes juſſiſſet Populum teneret. 

Before the l of CommiaTributa, Vid. ſupr. 
there were unqueſtionably Cox ciLIAPLERIS p. 189, 
aubich aſſumed the of Legiſlation ; and 1 190. 

have not obſerved any cogent reaſons for be- . 
lieving that there were no ſuch Cencilia after 
the ¶ Nmblies by Tribes were brought into uſe. 

Should it be afked, what the difference was 

betweenCeniTia TreinBuTaA held by theTri- 

bunes and Conciiia Preis, 1 ſhould: ſay, 

that, from the former, on the Sexators were 


excluded; but that a{thePatricians. were ex- 


cluded from the latter. The latter therefore 


was an Aſſembly of the C ment, the for- 


mer an Aſſembly of che. People ; which Peo- 
le. nevertheleſs is ſometimes called Plebs, 
lebs eſt cæteri cives ſine ſenatoribus.. Digef, 

L. 50. . 16. N. 238. 11 0 pn 821 gy<? 
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R OME porting, that the Senatus Conſulta, which were often ſuppre 


The Roman Hiftory. 


Book II. 


| Year of attempt ſuch a creation. To theſe Laws was added a Regulation im- 


or altered 


Be. J. c by the Conſuls, ſhould for the future be tranſmitted to the Adiles, and 


dred 
eight. 
Sixtieth 
Conſul- 
ſhip. 
Livy, B. 
3. c. 56. 


Four hun- preſerved in the Temple of Ceres. 


F. VIII. THOUGH the Pairitians in general greatly diſliked all 


quickly changed. The liberty 


theſe fg edingg,yet, becauſe hitherto they ſaw no particular perſon of 
their Party attacked, they made no oppoſition to them. But the Scene 
of the People and the Power of the Tri- 


bunes bring now firmly re-eſtabliſhed, the latter thought the favourable 
0 


time come 


r proſecuting the Decemvirs, and all the (1-95 of their 


tyranny. - Appius was the firſt accuſed. Upon a ſummons from Virginius 
(who was appointed to be the accuſer) he came into the Forum, attended 
by a croud of young Nobles, who had been his Miniſters and his Guard 


during his Decemvirate. 


luring his Decemy Their appearance brought afreſh into the Peo- 

ple's minds all the inſtances of his horrible abuſe of power. Fg 

Then Vrrginius Dogan, Long ' ſpeeches, O Romans, are for clea ring 
Caſes. 


« up of dbùbtful 


I ſhall not waſte your time in expatiating upon 


A the crimes of a man whoſe cruelty reduced you to the neceſſity of 


I voold ſeem that the Senators (in theſe 


- &ins) efle facts: n u Paneics Magitratibus 


times atleaſt) were net allowed to vote in 
theComitia7 ributa, except when theſeAfſem- 
blies were held by one of the Magi//ratur 
Hayjores; and that chen they were held with 
Auſpicia. Tributa Comitia 6 aPlberisMapi- 
ſtratibus, hoc eſt, a Tribuno Plebis & dil 
Plebis facta ſint, fre Auſpiciis (ut ait Diony- 


cum Aufpichie Manut. de Com. Rom. esp. it: 


Dr. Miaaleran I in hie Treatiſe bn hr ROM AN 


SzwaTE, p. 119.) ſpealrs toe generally, 
when he 2 har the TrHibanes excluded them 
[the Senate e, any Hare vr influence inthe 
AHfftrwblits of tht Tribes. It would have been 
exact, I believe, if he had ſaid, m tnrrn 


e, 
,ofndtia Triban nld by the TxisU nes. 


; © "But we. nd, in the year 307 (three years 
only after onafting the Lex” Hvratia) the 


and Ariei n, who had referred their cauſe to 


bus dato quum TrIBus voeati et popu- 


Comvis holding the Cemitia Tribata, on 
occaſion of the diſpute between the Ardeates 


the arbitration of the . People : —.— 
atque Ardeates de ambiguo agro quum ſæ pe 
3 Populum Roma- 
num'cepere.— Conhciltio Populi'a Magiſtra- 


lum inise faffragiunt oporteret, confurgit P. 
veap tins— fl licet, inquit, Cons ur zs de re- 


ica dicere, &c. Quum, ut vanum, eum 
negarent Consors aũdiendum eſſe, voci- 
ferantemque prodi publicam cauſam um- 


a veri zufhiffent, Tribunos appellat, &c, Liv. 
B. 4. C. 71. e | 


et man 


I thought to have mentioned ſome parti- 
eulats in the Hiſtory of theſe firſt years of 


the Republick, that do by no means cor- 


Me to the rules laid down by the Learn- 


ed as 5 oy rally obſerved in the holding the 
Lena Comitiu, and doing buſineſs 


therein; but Lam glad to retire from theſe 
difeuffions under cover of a paſſage in the 
eccellent work, before referred to, intitled 
ELANMEN TS or Civil Law, © In page 185 
the learned, judicibus, and candid Au- 
thor," after ſpeaking of the differences be- 
tween Lx and PIEBISse ITU, and between 
the Comitia Curiata ànd the Comitia Centu- 
rrata, proceeds thus: I jadged it proper 
« that my reeder mould fnatch, in a ſhort 
* and comprehenſive view, this part of the 
<< Roman conflitution. He will more eafily 
«make himſelf maſter of particulars, even 
& when they tuntradick, or vary from, bis ge- 
e zeral Hm and I am perſuaded, that 
y things might be taught more ſuc- - 
" ceſofully, if both writers andreaders would 
* ' ſometimes confider that which they ſet off 


« with, not as a part of the building, but 


% only as ſo much ſcaffolding, to be laid a- 


« fide afterwards, or thrown by as uſeleſs 


«© and unneceſſary. - In the Civil Hiſtory 
& of a People, this doctrine may have fair- 
4 er play, becauſe the conſtitution of a 


country, at its final ſettlement, is beſt ap- 


«© prehended by the difference it carries 
« with it, from the fame conftitution, 
«when it firſt began to be moulded.” 


taking 


Chap. XXIX. De Roman Hiſtory. 


te taking arms to reſcue yourſelves from it: nor will I ſuffer him to add Year of 
« to his wicked deeds the impudence of defending them. Appius, I ſhall ROME, 
e paſs over the whole ſeries of your flagitious practices during the ſpace Bef J. o. 
« of two years. There is one crime only, from which if you do not in- Four 


4 ſtantly clear yourſelf, I order you to be led to priſon, hundred 
wy 
eight. 


What have you to ſay for the ſentence you paſſed againſt Virginia? 
„ Why did you, contrary to law, refuſe a perſon, whoſe liberty was 


e brought into diſpute, the poſſeſſion of that liberty till the ſuit was de- — 
| ; Oniul 


Appius had no hope of aſſiſtance either from the Tribunes or the Peo- Hip. 


4 termined ?” 


le; nevertheleſs he called upon the Tribunes; and when, none of them 


interpoſing, the Officer laid hold on him to drag him away, he cried out, 7 


appeal. The ſound of theſe ſacred words (the guardians of liberty) tho? 
from a man who had ſo lately violated the laws of liberty, cauſed an uni- 
verſal ſilence. He then reminded the People of the merit of his anceſ- 
tors, and of his own unhappy affection to the Commons, when to the great 
diſpleaſure of the Senate he relinquiſhed the Confulſhip, to make way for 
the Decemvirate, and the eſtabliſhment of the new Laws ; Laws which 
were ſtill in force, while he the Legiſlator himſelf, contrary to the tenor 
of them, was condemned to Priſon. He added, 'that, as to his merits and 
demerits, it would appear what they. were, when his trial ſhould come on ; 
that at preſent he pleaded the common rights of a Roman Citizen, and 
only demanded the time neceſſary for preparing his defence: That if with- 
out being heard he was now ſentenced to priſon, he appealed once more to 
the Tribunes, and exhorted them not to follow the example of thoſe they 


hated : That, if the Tribunes confeſſed they had come to an agreement 


among themſelves to aboliſh the right of appeal, he appealed from them to 
the people, and implored the protection of the Laws juſt made, by joint 
conſent of Conſuls and Tribunes, to confirm that privilege. * What 
4 Citizen can hope for any benefit from thoſe Laws, if Appius Claudius 
can reap none? Your conduct with regard to me will make it ap- 
« pear, whether this right of appeal, of which you ſeem ſo jealous, be 


e only the appearance of a privilege, a thing ſubject to the cabals and | 
private views of the Tribunes, or whether it be the real and firm ſup- 


« port of liberty.” 55 


Virginius, in anſwer, ſaid, that Appius was the ſingle man who had no- Livy, B. 
thing to do with laws or any ſocial compact, nor ought to have any benefit 3- © 57- 


from them. That, having made himſelf ual Decemvir, his Tribunal 
had been the retreat and ſtrong-hold of all wickedneſs, that regardleſs of 
Gods and men, and always ſurrounded by hangmen inftead of Lictors, he 
had, contrary to all laws and privileges, defpoiled, ſcourged, and mur- 


dered his fellow- citizens; that then, turning his mind from ſlaughter to luſt, | 


he had not been aſhamed to tear a Raman maid of free condition out of her 
father's arms, deliver her into the hands of the vile miniſter of his pleaſures, 
and reduce the father to the cruel extremity of killing his daughter, to pre- 


ferve her honour : That, when the uncle and the perſon to whom ſhe was 


betrothed 


{ 


— 
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Year of trothed were taking up the body of the expiring virgin, he had com- 
Scene manded them both to. priſon, being more vexed at the diſappointment of 
Ber. J. C. his intended rape, than touched with concern for the murder. That ſurely 
Four hun- 1t was but fitting ſo infamous a wretch ſhould go to that priſon which he 
dted for- himſelf had built, and had inſolently named the Habitation of the Commons 
weight. f Rome. Then, turning to Appius, Appeal therefore, as often as you 
— — — - . ®* #« 2 © 
Sixtietk will;; unleſs you inſtantly plead, I order you to jail as a criminal con- 
Cant; © depagh? 7 2 nes: 20 Oh | 
ſhip. The commitment of a Patrician of ſuch high rank ſeemed to many 

perſons, even among the Commons, an exceflive ſtretch of Tribunitian 
power; yet no- body oppoſed it. Appius was that minute led to priſon, 

and Virginius appointed him a day for making his defence. | 

Liv. B. 3. His uncle, C. Claudius, who had always been againſt the Decemvirs, 
c. 58. and who had particularly deteſted the pride and inſolence of his nephew, 
haſtened however to his aid as ſoon as he heard of his diſgrace. It has 

been already ſaid, that, to avoid being an eye- witneſs of the tyrannical Go- 
vernment of the Decemvirs, and of the miferies of Rome, he had retired 


4 — e He was no ſooner come back to Rome, but he appeared in 
. 2 


Forum in a habit of mourning, and attended by all his relations and 
friends. He went from citizen to citizen, and beſought each of them in 
particular not to fix ſuch an ignominy upon the Claudian family, nor to 
ſuffer ſuch a ſhame to themſelves, as that the founder of their laws ſhould 
lie in a dungeon with villains and robbers; but rather to forgive one of the 
Claudii, for the ſake of ſo many of the name as interceded for him, than, 
| out of hatred to one, to reject the prayers of ſo many. He added, that, 
the People having fortunately recovered their liberty by their courage, 
there was now bs,» tal BL to the happineſs of the Republick, but the 
reſtoring of union between the two orders in the State, and that this would 
be beſt done by clemen p. VV | 
Many of the citizens were moved to pity by the intreaties and inter- 
ceſſions of Claudius. But Virginius on the other hand begged them to have 
compaſſion for him and his — and to have regard to the prayers, 
not of the Claudian family which had tyranniſed over them, but of V. 1 
nia s relations, three Tribunes, who, being created for the ſuccour of 
thre ought in their neceſſity to receive ſuccour from them. Yirginius 
D.Hal.. © Appi died in priſon before the day came for his trial; and Drony/us 
11. p. 26. tells us, that, tho the Tribunes gave out that he had ſtrangled himſelf, it 
| was much ſuſpected that he backt been diſpatched by their orders. Livy, 
without mentioning a word of the Tribunes, barely relates, that Appius, 
to avoid the infamy of a public puniſhment, put an end to his own life in 
riſon. + bs EY fl 1 4 EY INE SIP PP ; F223 45 3131 5 
Livy, B. 1 The trial of Sp. Oppius, one of the Plebeian Decemvirs, followed next. 
3. c. 58. Numitorius, Virginia's uncle, (who was now a Tribune) proſecuted him, 
as an accomplice of Appius, whoſe injuſtice in her affair he had not oppoſed, 
tho at that time in Rome. Nor was this the only crime laid N ge. 
ei | 9 


* . 
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A veteran, who had ſerved 27 years, and had been eight times honoured vear of 
with mil.tary rewards, ſtripping off his robe, expoſed his ſhoulders, ROME 
which had been torn with rods by the Decemvirs Lictors; and he offered 5 8 
to ſubmit himſelf to the ſame treatment again, if Oppizs could aſſign any A 385 
good reaſon for his cruelty. The accuſed was condemned by the unani- hundred 
mous ſuffrages of the People; he was thrown into priſon, and Dionyſus forty- 
tells us, that he died there the very ſame day. The other eight Decemvirs Skt. 
ſought their ſafety in flight, and baniſhed themſelves. Their effects were Sixtieth 
confiſcated and fold, and the produce carried by the Quæſtors into the Conſul 
publick treaſury. Marcus Claudius, the inſtrument employed by Appius to 35 LB 
get Virginia into his power, was condemned to death: but, as he laid all! TN 26 
the crime upon Appius, Virginius was contented with his exile, doubtleſs in | 
conſideration that the wretch had acted in compliance with the will of a 
Magiſtrate from whom he could have no appeal. | 
Thus was revenge taken for the innocent blood of the unfortunate Vir- 
ginia, whoſe death (like that of Lucretia) procured liberty to the Roman 
People. | 
Tho the puniſhment of the Decemvirs was owned to be Juſt; yet the Livy, B. 
Senate could not help m——_ under ſome Conſternation at the death and 3. c. 59+ 
exile of ſo many members of their body. Neither was it poſſible to foreſee 
what bounds the Tribunes, who were ſo cloſely united with the two Con- 
ſuls, would put to their revenge: They ſeemed to be ſo many new De- 
cemvirs, who were going to re-eſtabliſh the late tyranny. Duilius, who 
was one of the Tribunes, but more moderate than the reſt, diſpelled the 
fears of the Senate by this publick declaration: Enough has been done 
« for the Security of our liberty, and the puniſhment of our enemies. 
« During the remainder of this year, I will not ſuffer, that any perſon 
« be proſecuted or impriſoned for paſt faults, which, being already expi- 
4 ated, ought therefore no longer to be remembered.” | 


Et ar. Xxx 


$. I. The Conſuls take the field. Valerius defeats the Equi and Volſci, and 
Foratius the Sabines. Nevertheleſs the Senate, diſſatisfied with their too 
popular adminiſtration, refuſe them a Triumph. They obtain it of the 
People. F. II. The Tribunes propoſe to get themſelves perpetuated in the 
Tribuneſhip, and Horatius and Valerius in the Conſulate. Duilius, one 
of the College, defeats both theſe projects. By his influence, joined with 
- the Senate's, five new Tribunes are choſen ; after which, finding that be 
cannot. prevail with the Tribes to fill the other five places with new Magi- 
ftrates, be diſmiſſes the Aſſembly, referring the completion of the whole num- 
ber of ten Tribunes to. the five already elected. Theſe froe, among thoſe 
they aſſociate with them in their office, name two Patricians. TRRBONIUs 
ASPER, one of the Plebeian Tribunes, ſhortly after gets a Law paſſed, 
forbidding the Tribunes the practice of Co-optation. F. III. In the 
„ 6 Conſulate 
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Year of | 


ROME 
CCCIV. 

Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 
dred for- 
ty-eight. 


Sixtieth 
Conſul - 
ſhip. 


Livy, B. 
3.0. 57. 


c. 60. & 
ſeq. 


D. Hal. B. 
II. p- 727. 


Livy, B. 


3. C. 63. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 
Conſulate of T. Quinctius Capitolinus and Agrippa Furius the old difſen- 
ions are renewed ; inſomuch that, th:ugh the qui and Volſci revage the 
country to the very gates of Rome, the Tribunes oppoſe the neceſſary levies 
of troops to repulſe them : But Quinctius gets the better of this oppoſition, by 
a ſpeech he makes to the People. The Conſuls rout the enemy. F. IV. The 


Roman People diſhonour themſelves by a judgment they give in a cauſe re- 
ferred to their arbitration by the cities of Ardea and Aricia. 


$. 1. A ND now the main affair of the Republick was to revenge her- 
| A ſelf on her Enemies abroad, who had taken advantage of her 
late inteſtine diviſions and anarchy to invade and pillage the Roman terri- 
tory. Valerius was appointed to march againſt the united forces of the 
Aqui and Volſci, and Horatius againſt the Sabines. But, before the Con- 
ſuls left Rome, the two laſt tables of Laws, which had not yet been eſta- 
bliſhed in due form, received the proper ſanction, and, being engraven in 
braſs, were, fixed up in the Forum. | | | 
Each Conſul obtained a complete victory. Nevertheleſs the Senate being 
diſſatisfied with theſe Magiſtrates, on account of their exceſſive popularity, 
and the little regard they had ſhewn for the honour or intereſt of their own 
order (even leſs than the Tribunes) decreed only one day's ſupplications (or 
ſolemn thankſgivings) in the name of both; but the People, of their own 
motion, prolonged the ceremony all the next day. | 
In the mean time, the Generals returned and appeared with their 3 
in the Campus Martius; and hither they ſummoned the Senators. this 
ſeveral of the chief among them very much. complained, as if the Senate 
was held in the midſt of arms, with a view to keep it in awe. The Con- 


ſuls hereupon removed the Aſſembly to the Flaminian Meadows, and there 


preſented their petition for a TRx1uMen. Many of the Fathers ſtood up, 
and warmly oppoſed their requeſt z but C. Claudius eſpecially ſpoke with 


great bitterneſs on this occaſion. Directing his ſpeech to the Conſuls, 


<« Did you not ſolemnly promiſe us, that the abdication of the Decemvirs 
<« ſhould be followed by a general pardon? And yet no ſooner had we 
<« obliged thoſe Magiſtrates to depoſe themſelves, but ſome of them were 
« murdered, - and others conſtrained to baniſh - themſelves from their 
« country to ſave their lives. Appius, the head of the Claudian family, 
« the chief of the Decemvirs, was ſtrangled in priſon, without the leaſt 
form of. juſtice, and without ſo much as being heard in the Aſſembly 


4 of the people, left, moved to pity by the tears and deſolation of a fa- 


« mily that has deſerved ſo well of the Republick, they ſhould have over- 
looked his faults. Our Conſuls, the heads and protectors of the Se- 
“ nate, they, who ought to have expoſed their very lives for the pre- 
<«. ſervation of its dignity, have baſely connived at the murder of the 


_ ©. unfortunate Appius, and proſecuted no- body for it.” . 


The Senate, exaſperated ſtill more againſt e Confuls by this diſcourſe 
of C. Claudius, declared them unworthy of the honours they ſued for, and 
they were given to underſtand that they ought to be well content . _y 
b ; == + "SCP 
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there the Tribune Jcilius demanded the Trxromen in their behalf. Many gef. J. C. 
Senators went to the Forum to prevent the effects of this cabal, and, Fourhun- 
among them, C. Claudius. Though he had always been averſe to the Go- dred for- 
vernment of the Decemvirs, yet he could never pardon the two Conſuls Weisht. 
for having delivered up his nephew to the fury of the Fribunes. With sixtieth 
great vehemence he cried out to the People, that it was over the Senate, Conſul - 
and not over the enemy that the Confuls defired to triumph; that they ſhip. 
ſought a reward for a particular favour done to the Tribune, not for any 3 
worthy deed, any real merit; that the Commons had no right to beſtow *' 
the honours of the Trxromen ; nor had ever before pretended to it; that 
this was a prerogative which belonged to the Senate only ; and that the Re- 
publick would never be free and quiet *till the two Orders in the State for- 
bore to incroach upon the rights and privileges of each other. No re- 
gard was had to theſe remonſtrances; the Tribes unanimouſly decreed the Livy, 
TxrumPn to the Conſuls; and that it was afterwards thought a legal one ibid. and 
may be well concluded from its having a place in the Capitohne Faſti. 8 _—_— 
$. II. THE Tribunes did not ſtop here. The power they had in the Liv. B. 3. 
Commonwealth, by their good underſtanding with the two Confuls, en- c. . 
couraged them to form the deſign of getting themſelves continued in the 
Tribuneſhip after the expiration of their year: And, to keep their ambi- 
tion in countenance, they moved likewite that Valerius and Horatius might 
be continued in the Conſulſhip. They pretended that the Senate had en- 
tered into a plot againſt the rights and immunities of the . ag and that 
the new Laws would be in great danger of being annulled, if, before they 
were ſolidly eſtabliſhed, other Conſuls of quite contrary difpoſitions to thoſe 
of the preſent ſhould be chofen to the Government. ; | 
Luckily for the Commonwealth, it had fallen to Dvuit1vs to preſide in 
the Comitia (the ſame DviLivs, who had put a ſtop to the proſecutions 
againſt the adherents of the Decemvirs.) He, foreſeeing the miſchievous 
conſequences of the meaſure propoſed by his Collegues, declared, that he' 
would not admit them for candidates, nor make any account of votes 
given in favour of any one of them: And when, upon their preſſing him 
either to leave the Aſſembly free, or to reſign his Preſidentſhip, a warm 
diſpute aroſe, he ſent for Valerius and Horatius to his Tribunal, and there 
aſked. them privately, I bat they intended to do, at the next Comitia fon crea- 
ling Conſuls ? They anſwered, Create new Conſuls. The Preſident, inſtantly” 
advancing with them into the Aſſembly, put this Queſtion to them before 
the multitude: F tbe Roman PzopLEe, mindful of the part you ated in 
recovering the Publick Liberty, and mindful of your other ſervices, both at home 
and abroad, ſbould, in conſideration of your merit, re-eleft you to the Conſulſhip, 
what reſolution would you tate? Their anſwer to this imported the ſame in- 
' tention which they had expreſſed in their anſwer to the firſt queſtion. Dui- 
lius praiſed them highly for not following the example of the Decemwvirs ; 
and then held the Comitia for electing Tribunes. After five new ones had 
. 8 CG: £0 | been 
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378 The Roman Hiſtory. Bock II. 
Vear of been choſen, the Preſident perceiving, that the other candidates would not 
8 8 ME be able to engage a majority for them becauſe of the buſy oppoſition of 

Ber. ].C his nine Collegues, diſmiſſed the Aſſembly. Nor did he appoint another 

Four day for the meeting of the Tribes to complete the number of ten Tri- 

hundred bunes. He alledged, that he had ſatisfied the Law; which no where re- 

2 gquired, that the whole number of Tribunes ſhould be choſen at one and the 
— ame time; but, on the contrary, had expreſly directed, That, in caſe the 

Sixtieth <whole number of ten Tribunes were not choſen on the day of election, thoſe who 

Conſul- were choſen ſhould themſelves nominate perſons to fill the vacant places. | 

. It was in this manner that Duilius, to the ſatisfaction of both Senate and 
Commons, defeated the ambitious attempt of his Collegues; and, when 

he had reminded the laſt, that there could not be Fftee Tribunes in the 
Republick, he laid down his magiſtracy. : 8 
Livy, B. The five new Tribunes preſently diſcovered, that they were under the 
3- c. 65. influence of the Senate: For among thoſe they named to be their Collegues in 
the Tribuneſhip (which naming was then called Co-optation) were Sp. Tarpeius 
and A. Aternius, old Senators, and who had both poſſeſſed the conſular 
dignity in the year 299. | | | 

Year of At the election of Conſuls for the year 305, the Faſces were transferred 

88 E from Valerius and Horatius to Lartius Herminius and T. Virginius. Theſe 

Bef. j. C. Magiſtrates being no zealots for either party, their Government was in- 

Four hun- tirely pacifick. But L. Trebonius, one of the Tribunes, extremely angry 

dred for- at the management of Duilius, (in the late election of Tribunes) which 

.. had opened a way for Patricians into that College, made heavy complaints 

sixty firſt Of it to the Commons. He gave himſelf intirely up, during the whole year, 

Conſul- to croſs the Senate in every thing, whence. he acquired the Surname of 

} Aber. And, in order to prevent, for the future, any Tribunes (gained 

bed. over by the Senate) from doing as. Duilius had done, he propoſed a Law, 

which he got paſſed, and which from his name was called Lex Trebonia, 

by which it was ordained, That whoever ſhould hereafter bold the Comitia for 

electing T ribunes of the Commons, ſhould not diſſolve the Aſſembly till the 

number of TEN Tribunes was completed by the votes of the Tribes. This Law 

put an end to the practice of Co-optation. 1 ns 
Yearof F. III. M. GEGANIUS and C. Icilius ſucceeded Herminius and Vir- 

8 W ba ginius in the Conſulate. The Plebeians began now to complain, and not 

Bef. J. C. Without cauſe, that the young Patricians treated them injuriouſly ;. and, tho? 

Four the graver and wiſer part of the Senate did not approve of the haughty and. 

hundred Outrageous behaviour of thoſe youths, yet they would not abandon them to 


forty-fix. the fury of the Tribunes. They thought it better (ſays Liuy) if the bounds. 
Sixty ſe. Of equity. muſt be tranſgreſſed, and one party muſt over-bear the other, 
cond - that their own people ſhould have the aſcendant : So. difficult a matter is it 
Conſul- to act with moderation in the maintenance of liberty, every one, under 
. pretence of evelling, exalting himſelf in proportion as he lowers another. 
While men are endeavouring to get free from the fear of others, they make 
themſelves be feared; to avoid oppreſſion, they oppreſs; as if there was a: 


neceſſity that we mult either dp injuſfice, or /uffer it. 15 
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The Conſuls found means to quiet the cabals of the Tribunes on this vear of 
occaſion, without employing invectives againſt them, or ſuffering the ROM E 
Majeſty of the Senate to be offended. There was neither contention at B & ].C 
home, nor war abroad, when they reſigned the faſces to * T. Quinctius Ca- Four hun- 
pitolinus and Agrippa Furius. But this calm did not laſt long. The young dred for- 
Nobles could not forbear inſulting the Plebeians, nor theſe ſubmit to be ty-five. 
inſulted. The aggreſſors were cited to appear before the People; fierce ene 
contentions and ſcuffles always followed. The report of theſe new diſ- third 
ſenſions was to the Aqui and Volſci as the ſignal for taking arms. They Conſul- 
aſſembled their forces, fell firſt upon the Latine territory, and, meeting * bo 
with no reſiſtance, advanced ſo near to Rome, as to drive off the cattle that Canful. 
were grazing before the Æſquiline gate. The Conſuls would have raiſed Livy, B. 
troops to repulſe theſe invaders, but the Commons, at the inſtigation of 3- c. 66. 
their Tribunes, refuſed to liſt themſelves. Hereupon the Conſul Quinctius, 

a man illuſtrious by ſeveral victories, reſpected for the purity of his man- 
ners, and the wiſdom of his counſels, having convened a general Aſſem- 
bly of the People, ſpoke to them to this effect: ; 

« Though I am not conſcious, O Romans, of any crime by me com- c. 67, 68. 
“ mitted, it is yet with the utmoſt ſhame and confuſion that I appear in 
your Aſſembly. You have ſeen it—Poſterity will know it—In the 
fourth Conſulſhip of Titus Quinctius, the Aqui and Volſci (ſcarce a 
match for the Hernici alone) came in arms to the very gates of Rome, 

% and went away again unchaſtiſed | The courſe of our manners, indeed, 
« and the ſtate of our Affairs have long been ſuch, that I had no rea- 
<« ſon to promiſe myſelf much good; but could I have imagined, that 
<« ſo great an ignominy would have befallen me this year, I would by death 
« or baniſhment (if all other means had failed) have avoided the ſtation 
« where I now am. What? Might Rome then have been taken, if thoſe 
% men who were at our gates had not wanted courage for the attempt? 
„Rome taken, whilſt I was Conſul Of honours I had ſufficient=—OFf 

<« life enough—more than enough—Three Conſulſhips—I ſhould then 
« have died. 5 | Ve, | 

« But who are they whom our daſtardly enemies thus deſpiſe ? the 
« ConsuLs? or you, Romans? if we are criminal, depoſe us, puniſh us 
„ yet more ſeverely. If you are in fault may neither Gods nor men 
« puniſh your faults ! only may you repent. | 
No, Romans, the confidence of our enemies is not owing to their 
“ courage, or to their belief of your cowardice : They have been too 
often vanquiſhed not to know both themſelves and you. Diſcord, diſ- 
<« cord is the ruin of this city. The endleſs diſputes between the Senate 
“ and the Commons are the ſole cauſe of our misfortunes. While we will 
ce ſet no bounds to our domination, nor you to your liberty; while you 
“ impatiently endure Patrician Magiſtrates, and we Plebeians, our enemies 
take heart, grow elated and preſumptuous. | 

“In the name of the immortal Gods, what is it, Romans, you would 
<«< have? You deſired Tribunes: For the ſake of peace we granted them. 

| TT CCS: « You 
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Year of Tou were eager to have Decemvirs : We conſented to their creation. 
ROME “ You grew weary of theſe Decemvirs: We obliged them to abdicate. 
985. L « Your hatred purſued them when reduced to be private men; and we 
Fourbua- © ſuffered you to put to death or baniſh Patriciaus of the firſt rank in the 
dred for- Republick. You inſiſted upon the reſtoration of the 'Tribuneſhip: We 
ty-five, < yielded. We quietly {aw Conſuls of your own faction elefted. You _ 
Sixty. have the protection of your Tribunes, and the privilege of appeal: 


' , third © the Patriciaus are ſubjected to the decrees of the Commons: under pre- 


Conſal- tence of equal and impartial laws, you have invaded our rights; and 
< we have ſuffered it, and we till ſuffer it. When ſhall we ſee an end of 

« diſcord ? When ſhall we have one intereſt, and one common country? 

* Victorious and triumphant, you ſhew leſs temper than we under our 
defeat. When you are to contend with us, you can ſeize the Aventine 
hill, you can poſſeſs yourſelves of the Mons Sacer. The enemy is at our 
gates, the A/quiline is near being taken, and no-body ſtirs to hinder it. 
But againſt &s you are valiant, againſt us you can arm with all dili- 
« gence. Come on then, befiege the Senate-Houſe, make a camp of 
% the Forum, fill the jails with our prime Nobles; and, when you have 
* atchieved theſe glorious exploits, ben at leaſt ſally out at the Æſquiline 
gate with the ſame fierce ſpirits againſt the enemy. Does your reſolu- 
tion fail you for this? Go then, and behold from our walls your lands 
« ravaged, your houſes plundered and in flames, the whole country laid 
« waſte with fire and fword. Have you any thing here to repair theſe 
damages? Will the Tribunes make up your loſſes to you? They will 
give you words as many as you pleaſe; bring impeachments in abun- 
dance againſt the chief men in the State; heap laws upon laws; Aſſem- 
plies you ſhalll have without end: But will any of you return the richer 
from thoſe Aſſemblies? You imagine, perhaps, that thoſe flatterers, 
& thoſe popular men, who will neither let you live in quiet at home, nor 

% take arms againſt our foreign enemies, are animated by a zeal for your 
« intereſts. It is honour, it is profit to them/elves they ſeek. When do- 
« meſtick peace and unanimity reign, they find, they have no buſineſs, 
are of no conſideration ; and they had rather be leaders in tumults and 
« ſeditions, than not buſtle about, and make a figure. Romans, beware 
of ſuch friends; undeceive yourſelves. Do but reſume your former 
irit and manners, and there is no puniſhment to which I will not 
ubmit, if I do not, in a few days, diſperſe and put to flight the in- 
* yaders of our country, the pillagers of our lands. This terror of war 
(with which you ſeem to be ſo grievouſſy ſtruck) ſhall quickly be re- 

_ -  « moved from Rome to their own cities.” | gl 
Livy, B. Never, ſays Liuy, were the Commons more pleafed with the flattering 
3- c. 69. ſpeeches of a Tribune, than they were with the reproachful one of this 
generous Conſul. The Senate was no leſs charmed with his conduct; the 

wiſeſt and moſt eminent men of that body declared, that other Conſuls 

had either betrayed the dignity and rights of the Senate, to win favour 

with the Multitude, or, by the rough imprudent meaſures they had . 8 to 
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keep them under, had only exaſperated them to a higher pitch: But that Year of 


Quinctius, without forgetting the honour of the Senate, had wiſely ſuited RM E 
his diſcourſe to the times, and had ſhewn that he had nothing at heart but gef. J. C. 
the union of the two orders, and the majeſty of the Roman name. Four hun- 
Conſuls and Tribunes, Senate and People, all concurred unanimouſly dred for- 
in taking arms. The contention now was, who ſhould appear moſt for- *Y Nene 
ward, fo that the levies were quickly made; each cohort choſe its Cen- Sixty- 
turions, and had two Senators placed at the head of it; and all things third 
were done with ſo much expedition, that the army, that very day, Sonſul- 
marched ten miles on its way. The next, the Conſuls came in ſight of the ſhip. 
enemy, and the day following gave them battle. The qui and Volſci Livy, B- 
fought with great courage and reſolution, but victory declared for the 70. 
Romans. The firſt advantage gained was by the Roman cavalry under S. 
Sulpitius, one of the Conſuls Lieutenants. They put the enemies horſe 
to the rout, and then, falling upon the main body of their infantry, both 
terrified and diſordered it. Quinctius (who commanded the right wing 
of the Romans) ſoon after forced the Yolſci, who faced him, to give 
ground. But Agrippa Furius in the left wing met with a more obſtinate 
reſiſtance from the Aqui. Impatient of being leſs ſucceſsful than the 
other Generals, he ſnatched ſome of the enſigns from the officers who 
bore them, and threw them into the midſt of the enemies battalions. uy | 


this he turned the ſcale in his favour. His foldiers, by the vigorous e 


fort they made to recover thoſe enſigns, rendered the victory complete 
on the ſide of the Romans. The Conſuls inſtantly marched to the enemy's 
camp, entered it without oppoſition, and found there, beſides other effects 
which 550 ee Volſci had carried off, out of the territory of Rome, a 
* ae it, as a thing extraordinary, that the Conſuls, at their 
return, did not demand a triumph, nor the Senate make them the offer 
of one. He 3 that Quinctius and Furius were aſhamed to aſk, 
in recompence of one victory, an honour which the Fathers had refuſed to 
Valerius and Horatius, for the reward of two; leſt, if they ſhould obtain 
their requeſt, it might be thought that more regard was ſhewed to perſons 
than to merit. | | 6: | | 
$. IV. THIS would have been a glorious year for the Republick if c. 75, 72. 
the Roman People had not diſhonoured themſelves by their manner of 


| deciding a caule, at this time, referred to their arbitration. It was a 


diſpute between the inhabitants of Ardea and thoſe of Aricia, concerning. In Lati- 
a large tract of land, to which each of thoſe cities laid claim. The tribes um. 
were aſſembled, the witneſſes were heard, and the votes were juſt going 

to be taken, when one Scaptius, a very old man of the meaneſt of the 

People, (having obtained, by the interpoſition of the Tribunes, permiſſion: 


to ſpeak, after it had been refuſed him by the Conſuls) pretended to have 


known the diſtrict in queſtion: above forty-ſeven years; that it formerly 
belonged to Corioli, and conſequently now to the Romans, who, he ſaid, 
ought therefore to make no ſcruple of ſeizing it. This motion (though, 
N 9 according 
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8 according to Livy, the man ſpoke truth) gave the Conſuls a great deal of | 


COON TY when they found it favourably liſtened to. They ſent for the chief 


Bef. j. C. men of the Senate, and, jointly with them, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to 
Four diſſuade the People from taking a ſtep, which muſt caſt a blemiſh on the 


hundred Roman probiry. But they! ſtrove in vain ; the mann adj udged the terri- 


i 51 _—_ to themſelves. 


Sixty - 
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Conſul- 


J L T he dne of Home: 0 in the Confulate of M. Genbedus and C. e 
tius) demand that Plebeians may be admitted into the Confulſhip, and that 
the law probibiting Patricians and Plebeians from inter-marrying may be 
repealed. F. II. T. Quinctius and the majority of the Senate think it 
better to comply than to come to a rupture with the People, which otherwiſe 
- ſeems unavoidable. Claudius, io hinder the debaſing of the Confulſhip, 
mates this new propoſal, that, inſtead of Conſuls, a certain number of M- 
-- LITARY "TI RIBUNES be choſen partly out of the Senate, and partly from 

among the Commons; and that theſe new Magiſtrates be inveſted with 
. Conlular-power. This projet# is approved by Senate and People; and fix 
MILTrARY TrIiBunes : (three of each order) are to take the place of two 
Conſuls. F. III. But, when the day of election comes, the People will not 
give their. voices to any but Patricians; and only three Military Tribunes 
are elected. Theſe are obliged ſoon after to abdicate on account of ſome de- 

felt in their inauguration; and two Conſuls are choſen to govern the Re- 
. publick the remainder of the year. ' $. IV. Under the Futtecding adminiſtra- 


nian of T. Quinctius Capitolinus (a fifth time Conſul) and M. Geganius ( a 
| "Jreond time) the. CENSORSHIP ts eftabliſhed. 


. * 30 the late er ſo ſuddenly chant over - the # Aqui A and fe le 
Commons became ſenſible of their own ſtrength, and the need 
which - Senate had of them. This made them carry their * pretenſions 
farther than ever. They grew every day more untractable and more 
enterpriſing. C. Canulkius, one of the Tribunes, propoſed that, by a 
| decree of the People, The Law (in the twelve tables) which forbad Pa- 
Liv, B. 4. 7ricians to inter-marry- with Plebeians, ſhould be repealed : And, ſoon 
after, nine of the Tribunes moved, that a new law ſhould be made, qua- 
— Plebeiaus to ſtand for the Conſulſhip: M. Genucius and Caius Cur- 
ius, the Preſent: Conſuls, thought to — theſe projects by leading the 
Citizens into the field. The Ardeates had revolted on account of the unjuſt 
3 of the People of Rome in their affair, and it was ſaid, that "the 
ae had a. hokilwes. There was a rumour alſo that the Aqui 


. According to 7 acitusy . B. 11. nba the Conſuls had hitherto dared: > 
c. 22.) the People, obtained this year the  Plutarch attributes the choice of the Quz- 
| Rl of r RE "the . Orb, a . ſors to the People, from e s time. _ 


and 
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and Volſci were preparing to renew the war. Countenanced by theſe a- Year of 
larms, the Senate ordered troops to be raiſed with the ſame diligence as DOME 
the laſt year. But then Canuleius in the moſt peremptory manner pro- Bef. J. C. 
teſted, that, while he had breath, no levies ſhould be made, unleſs the Fourhun- 
laws propoſed by him and his Collegues were firſt received. This ſaid, e for- 
he ſtraight went out of the Senate-Houſe and convened the People. The er 
Conſuls full of indignation inveighed in the ſharpeſt terms againſt the Sixty- 
Tribunes, whoſe madneſs, they ſaid, was no longer to be endured; that fourth 
they raiſed a war within the city, more dangerous than that without it; 88 
that no domeſtick peace could be maintained in a State which had Sena- 
tors and Tribunes ; that the Conſcript Fathers muſt abſolutely reſolve either 
to reſign their own authority, or aboliſh that Plzbeian Magiſtracy. What Livy B. 4. 
<« a deteſtable project is this of C. Canuleius? He is for mingling; by c. 2. 
% ſhameful marriages, the blood of the Nobles with that of the Com- 
« mons. If he brings this about, thoſe who are born of ſuch marriages 
« will hardly know, whether they belong to the Patrician or Plebeian 
Body, and the Auſpices, publick and private, will be confounded. And 
« as if it was not enough to deſtroy all diſtinction of birth, and to break 
<« thro? all rights both divine and human, the Collegues of Canultius, thoſe 
ce other diſturbers of the publick quiet, have the boldneſs to lift their eyes 
<« to the very Conſulſhip itſelf. We are now juſt on the point of _ 
« that great dignity fall a prey to the Canuleii and the Icilii. But let thoſe 
e gero men be aſſured, that the Gods, protectors of this Empire, will never 
„ ſufferit; and that we ourſelves will rather die a thouſand deaths, than 
bear ſo great an infamy.” _ | Ne 

While the Conſuls were thus exaſperating the Senate againſt the Tribunes, 
the Tribunes were exciting the anger of the Plebeians againſt the Conſuls. 
Theſe left the Senate-Houſe, and repaired to the Forum. What an inſult c. 3. 
upon us ! cried Canuleius. If we are not fo rich as the Patricians, are we 
« not citizens of Rome as well as they? Inhabitants of the fame country? 
«© Members of the ſame community? The nations bordering upon Rome 
and even rangers more remote are admitted not only to marriages with: 
<« us, but to what is of much greater importance, the freedom of the city. 
Are wwe, becauſe we are Commoners, to be worſe treated than ſtrangers ? 
And when we demand that the People may be free to beſtow their offi- 
ces and dignities on whom they pleaſe, do we aſk any thing unreaſon- 
able or new? Any thing more than a reſtitution of the People's natural 
right? What occaſion then for all this uproar, as if the univerſe was 
falling to ruin? (They were juſt going to lay violent hands upon me in 
the Senate-Houſe.) What ? muſt this Empire then be unavoidably over-- 
turned, muſt Rome of neceſſity fink at once, if a Plebeian, worthy of the 
office, ſhould be raiſed to the Conſulſnip? The Patricians, 1 am per- 
ſuaded, if they could, would deprive you of the eommon light. It cer- 
tainly offends them to ſee that you breathe, that you ſpeak, that you have 
the ſhapes of men. Nay, but to make a Commoner a Conſul would: 

, ſay they, a moſt enormous thing. — Numa Pompilius, however, without 
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Year of being ſo much as à Roman citizen, was made King of Rome. The elder 
ROME<« T7arquin, by birth not even an Italian, was nevertheleſs placed upon the 
Bet J. C. t throne. Seruius Tullius, the ſon of a captive woman, (no-body knows 
Four hun- who his father was) obtained the Kingdom as the reward of his wiſdom 
dred for- and virtue. In thoſe days no man in whom virtue ſhined conſpicious 
ty-four: ' <« was rejected or deſpiſed on account of his birth and deſcent. And did 


Sixty © the ſtate profper the leſs for that? Were not thoſe ſtrangers the very 


fourth © beft.of all our Kings? And, ſuppoſing now that a Plebejan ſhould have 
Conful- - 4 their talents and merit, mutt not he be ſuffered to govern us becauſe he 
ap. c ig a Plebeian? Shall we rather have Conſuls reſembling the Patrician 
Decemvirs, the moſt deteſtable of mortals, than fuch- as. reſemble the 

very beſt of our Kings, who were New Alen? 
But we find that, upon the abolition of the regal power,' no Com- 
„ moner was choſen to the Conſulate. And what then? Before Numa's 
time there were no Pontifices in Rome. Before Servius Tullius's days 
there was no Cenſus, no diviſion of the People into Claſſes and Centuries. 
MMWho ever heard of Conſuls before the expulſion of Tarquin the Proud? 
<< Dictators, we all know, are of modern invention; and ſo are the offi- 
< ces of Tribunes, Adiles, Quæſtors. Within theſe ten years we have 
„made Decemvirs, and we have unmade them. Is nothing to be done 
but what has been done before? That very Law forbidding marriages 
< of Patricians. with Pleleians, is not that a new thing? Was there any 
ſuch Law before the Decemvirs e it? man moſt ſhameful one it 

is in a free State. 
„ KSuch marriages, it 1 it taint the pure 1804 of the Nobility: 
% Why, if they think ſo, let them take care to match their fiſters and 
</ daughters with men of their own fort. | No Plebeian will do violence 
to the daughter. of a Patrician Fhoſe are ex due dender pee No- 
* bles. There is no need to fear that we ſhall body into a con- 
tract of marriage. But to make an expreſs. Law fer marriages 
4 of. Patricians and Plebeians, what is this, but to ſhew the utmoſt con- 
4 tempt of us, and to declare one part of the community to be impure 
and unclean? Why don't they lay their wiſe ne e, to hinder 
rich folks from matching with poor?) 

% They talk to us of the confuſion there will ds: of nes if this 


* Statute mal be repealed” I wonder they don't make a Law againſt - 


a Commoner's living near a Nobleman, or going the ſame road that he 
<« is going, or being preſent at the ſame feaſt, or appearing in the ſame 
market place. 'Fhey might as well pretend, that theſe things make 
4 ene or families, as that inter- marriages will do it. Does not every 
know that the children will be ranked according to the quality 
60 _—_ the father, let him be Patrician or Plebeian ? In ſhort, it is manifeſt” 
44 enough, that we have nothing in view but to be treated as men and 
citizens; nor can they who oppoſe our demand have any motive to do 
jt but the Wwe: of e 
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I would fain know of you Conſuls and Patricians, Is the ſovereign Year of 

power in the People of Rome or in you? I hope you will allow, that the Corn. 

<«: People can at their pleaſure either make a Law, or repeal one. And peg. J. C. 

« will you then, as ſoon as any Law is propoſed to them, pretend to liſt Four hun- 

e them immediately for the war, and hinder them from giving their ſuf- on 1 . 

s frages by leading them into the field? | ee 246 
Hear me, Conſuls : whether the news of the war you talk of be Sixty- 

ce true, or whether it be only a falſe rumour ſprea1 abroad for nothing _— 

« bur a colour to ſend the People out of the City; I declare, as Tribune, hip. : 

ce that this People, who have already fo often ſpilt their blood in our 

* country's —_ are again ready to arm for its defence and its glory, if 

e they may be reſtored to their natural rights, and you will no longer 

<« treat us like ſtrangers in our own country. But if you account us un- 

« worthy of your alliance by inter-marriages, if you will not ſuffer. the 

« entrance to the chief offices in the State to be open to all perſons of 

«© merit indifferently, but will confine your choice of Magiſtrates to the 

« Senate alone, Talk of wars as much as ever you pleaſe; paint in your 

« ordinary diſcourſes the league and power of our enemies ten times more 

e dreadful than you do now; I declare that this People, whom you ſo 

e much deſpiſe, and to whom you are nevertheleſs indebted for all your 

« victories, ſhall never more inliſt themſelves; not a man of them ſhall 

e take arms, not a man of them ſhall expoſe his life for imperious Lords, 

« with whom he can neither ſhare the dignities of the ſtate, nor in private 

« life have any alliance by marriage.” | | 
Afier long ſpeeches made on both ſides, the Conſuls and Tribunes fell Livy, B. 

to altercation, Canuleius aſked the Conſuls, what reaſon could be aſſigned, 4: © 6. 

why a Plebeian might not attain'to the Conſulſhip? It was anſwered, (per- | 

haps with truth, ſays Livy, but to little purpoſe, on the preſent occaſion) 

<< that no Plebeian had a right to the auſpices ; and that the Decemvirs had 

<« prohibited marriages between perſons of different Orders, that, the au- 

<< ſpices being taken only by Patricians, whoſe blood was pure and unmix- 

d ed, there might be no prophanation of that religious Rite.“ No words 

can expreſs the indignation of the people at this anſwer : To hear that they 

| were excluded from taking the auſpices as men hateful to the Gods on ac- 

count of their birth. EET” | 

The fury of the multitude roſe to ſuch a height, that the Senate found 

it neceſſary to let Canuleius's law concerning marriages paſs. They hoped 

that this conceſſion would induce the other Tribunes to give over intirel 

the purſuit of the law relating to the Conſulſhip, or leaſt to ſuſpend it 

till the concluſion of the war: But their hope proved in vain : Thoſe Tri- 

bunes, tho' the alarm from abroad daily increaſed, ftill oppoſe the muſ- 

ters, and puſhed their point, with the ſame zeal as before : Nay, they all 

publickly ſwore y their Faith, (the moſt ſolemn oath then in uſe among tbe 

| Romans) that they would not be diverted from their purpoſe by any per- D. Hal. R. 
ſuaſion whatſoever. . „ 70 1.735. 
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Year of F. II. THESE violent proceedings greatly diſtreſſed the Conſuls. They 


ROME 


coovin, ſaw plainly that they muſt yield the victory either to the Commons at home, 
Bef. J. C. or to the enemy abroad. They held private counſels at their own houſes, 
Four with the Senators of their party. C. Claudius, who had received from his 


| — , anceſtors an hereditary hatred, as it were, to the faction of the People, 
four. Tpoke firſt, and gave it as his opinion, that the Senate ſhould rather have 


—— fecoutſe to arms, than yield the dignity of the Conſulſhip to the People; 
2 and that without diſtinction they ought to treat as publick enemies all per- 
Conſul. Tons, let them be private men or Magiſtrates, who ſhould attempt to change 
ſhip. the form of the Government. But the two 9uintis, who abhorred all 
Livy-B.4. thoughts of ſhedding Roman blood, put the ſenate in mind of the ſolemn 
©. © engagement they had entered into with the Commons to hold the perſons of 
the Tribunes ſacred and inviolable, and they adviſed them rather to yield 

up part of their prerogatives, than run the hazard of a civil wa. 

All the reſt of the aſſembly having declared themſelves of this opinion, 

C. Claudius roſe up again: 1 2 — the ſentiment of ſo many wiſe 

« and worthy men is not to be contradicted: But, ſince you think it 
tc proper to admit Plebeians into the Government, let us endeavour to ſa- 
4 tisfy this reſtleſs People, without debaſing the Majeſty of the Conſul- 


D. Hal. B. * ſhip. And, in order to this, I propoſe, that, inſtead of Conſuls, we 


21. P. 732. cc elect ſuch a number of Military Tribunes as ſhall be agreed upon, to 
«. be choſen one half out of the Senate, the other from among the Ple- 
&« heiaus, and that theſe Magiſtrates be inveſted with Conſular power. 
* The People by this means will be fatisfied ; and the Conſulate in more 
<« fayourable times may reſume its ancient Splendor and Majeſty.” Great 
4 praiſes were given to Claudius, and the whole Aſſembly agreed to the 

4 propoſal. Then addreſſing his ſpeech to M. Genutius, firſt Conſul: 
& In order to fucceed in this defign, I would adviſe you to convene the 
Senate, ſend for the Tribunes of the People, and, when the Aſſembly 
is formed, declare, that you invite all who love their country, to ſpeak 
their minds freely with relation to the new laws demanded by the 
4 People. Then gather the opinions; and, inſtead of beginning with: 
| & T. Nui, me, or any other of the ancient Senators, begin with: 
Valerius and Horatins. When theſe have delivered their ſentiments, 
« then. aſk ours. For my part I ſhall declare my-thoughts freely, and. 
4 0 the pretenſions of the Tribunes with all my might, as indeed I 
think it my duty to do. But, if you are willing to have Mikhtary Tri- 
« buncs, let your brother 7. Genucins make the motion. He is the fit- 
4 teſt Perſon to make it; and I can aſſure you, it will not be in the 
feat fete if it comes from hmm. | 
All approved of this ſcheme. The Confuls. ſoon after eonvened the 
Senate; and when they had recommended concord. and, moderation to 


p B. the Aﬀembly, invited the Tribunes to give their reaſons in behalf of 


#1,p-733- the new laws. Canuleius, inftead aging. agpana matter in queſtion, 
nan wholly into bitter complaints againſt the two Conſuls for holding 

ſecret Aſſemblies, from which, be ſaid, all the Senators who were friends: 
17 | | | * | „0 
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to the People had been excluded, and particularly Valerius and Horatius, Year of 


than whom there were not wiſer men, nor men of more merit in the ROME 


- -CcC&cVil. 


Republick. e 7 DNF ama | oF. ef J. C. 
The Conſul Genucins replied, that they had indeed aſſembled ſome of Fourhun- 

the older Senators, but only to conſult with them, whether it would be dred 
better inſtantly to propoſe the new laws to the Senate, or to defer it till eg, 
the end of the campaign: that, if they did not invite Valerius and Horatius | 
to that council, it was purely to avoid making the People ſuſpect that theſe Sixty- 
Senators had changed their party. He added, And. to:convince you, 3 
that my Collegue and I are impartial, we ſhall give you this proof of hid. 
« jt. Though it be the cuſtom for the Conſuls to aſk the opinions of D. Hal. B. 
<« the oldeſt Senators firſt, yet, as you do not believe them to be friends to 11. p. 734 
e the People, we will now change that method, and begin with Valerius and 

% Heratius.” Then, addreſſing himſelf to Valerius, he invited him to declare 

his opinion. | > 7 | ES 

Valerius made a long preamble, expatiating upon his own ſervices to the 

| Republick, and upon thoſe of his anceſtors. He then turned his pane- 

gyrick upon the People, and recounted their merit. He added, that no 
city could be called free, where the citizens were not all upon an —_— 8 
with regard to rights and privileges; and that he ſaw no reaſon why the 
Plebeians ſhould be excluded from the Conſulate. However, he at the 
fame time declared, that he thought the confideration of this affair ought 
to. be deferred to the end of the war; and he exhorted the Tribunes of 
the People to deſiſt from their oppoſition to the levies which the Conſuls 
demanded. \, On the other hand, he exhorted the Conſuls to make it 
their firſt buſineſs, as ſoon as the war ſhould be happily concluded, to 
procure a Senatus-conſultum, for impowering the Aſſembly of the People 
to decide upon the affair in queſtion ; and he was for having the two 
parties come immediately to a formal written agreement to do as he 

adviſed. Horatius, whoſe opinion was aſked, next ſpoke much to the 
ſame effet.. : Bk | et fon. <1 
This advice raiſed a murmur in the Aſſembly, for it was not tho- p. 735. 
roughly liked either by thoſe who were againft the law, os by thoſe who 

were for it. The firſt were pleaſed with the motion for poſtponing the 
affair, but they could not digeſt the propoſal of reſuming it after the 
end of the war. On the other hand, the favourers of the People, tho? 
glad to find that thoſe two eminent Senators held the law to be reaſon- 

able, were yet uneaſy at the thoughts of any delay in paſſing the Sera- 
Fus-conſultum. SO | F 
The Conſuls then aſked the opinion of C. Claudius, who was looked up- 
on as the main pillar and ſupport of the Patrician faction. He 
nounced with great ſpirit a ſtudied againſt theſe new pretenſions 
of the People. He enumerated all their deviations from the excellent 
manners and inſtitutions of their forefathers, and concluded againſt ſuf- 
fering the new propoſal to be brought into deliberation, either now, or at 
any time hereafter. | % 


” 
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| Year of Claudius's ſpeech did not fail to produce a commotion in the Aſſembly. 
R Q.M E The Conful M Genucius, to put a ſtop to-it, called upon his brother Titus 
Bef, J. &. to give his opinion. This Senator declared, that it was with the greateſt 
Four hun- Concern he beheld the Commonwealth afflicted with two ſcourges at the 
2 - fame time, a foreign war, and domeſtick feuds; that he found there was no 
fe avoiding one of two evils, the ſtrengthening of the enemy by a continu- 
— ation of the inteſtine broils in the Republick, or the hurting of the con- 
Sixty- ſtitution by new conceſſions to the People: That, the caſe being ſo, he 
_— was of opinion rather to yield up part of the prerogative of the Nobility 
| thip. to the Plebeiaus, than abandon the territory of Rome to be ravaged by 
rs. He added, But, ſince the ancient Senators are ſo averſe to 

the thoughts of ſeeing the Conſular dignity in the hands of Plebeians, 
a medium may perhaps be found to ſatisfy both parties. What if we 

e ſnould ſuppreſs for à time that dignity, and create, in the room of two 

« Conſuls, fix MILITARY Trxinunes, who ſhall have the ſame functions 

and the fame authority? Let three of the number be Patricians, and 

<« the other three be Plebeians. Next year the Senate and People may 
decide, in a general Afſ-mbly, whether they will reſtore the Conſulſhip, 
| «-or continue to elect Military-Ffibunes.” “. | 4 
D. Hal.B, '*, This propoſal (of which Claudius was the true author) was approved by 
11. p. 736. plurality of voices. T. Genucius had the praiſes of both the Senate and 
the People for his happy thought; the Senators were glad to have excluded 
the Plebeians from 'a dignity which they hoped to re-eſtabliſh with all its 

_ prerogatives in more favourable times; and the People, without diſturb- 
ing ae e about an empty Name, could not contain their joy at ſee- 

in 1 l at length admitted to ſhare in the government of the 
. enen $41.3 94 ET | | 
Livy, B. $. III. SOME days after, an Aſſembly was held for the election 7 
4- ©. 6, theſe new Magiſtrates. Several of the chief Plebeians, and eſpecially - 
D. Hal. thoſe who had been Tribunes, appeared in the Forum cloathed in white, 
ib. and l ſollicited the People for their voices; but the multitude, ſatisfied with 
ha bing it in their power to raiſe Plebeians to the Government, would 
4. give their votes to none but Patricians; ſo that only three Military Tri- 
biines were choſen, A. Sempronius Atratinus, L. Attilius, and 7. Cecilius, or 
Ciel Livy adds, Where ſhall we now find, in any one man, that 
& moderation, that equity, that greatneſs of foul, which were then con- 
<« ſpicuous in a whole People? Dionyſius, on the contrary, imputes their 
„ Behaviour, on this occalion, to nothing but that levity ſo natural to the 
multitüde, in all ages and nations.“ 5 F 
But cheſt new Magiſtrates were obliged to abdicate within three months. 
after their election, upon account that C. Curtius, who had preſided 
at it, gave notice, that in taking the Aufpices (a ceremony which al- 
ways preceded the elections of the curule Magiſtrates) the due forms 

1 | 1 


_ * Zi9 makes the Military Tribunes to take place in the year 310. The Faſt. Caps 


in 309, „; IJ 7s 


| 22 
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7 King Servius Tullius, in order to have a ſure 
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had not been ſtrictly obſerved. . The Romans were very ſcrupulous in Year of 


the leaſt circumſtances that concerned their religion; but perhaps the 2 © M6 E 


Patricians created this ſcruple 'only with a view to r eſtore the Conſular n 


Office. The Military Tribunes had no ſooner reſigned their authority, Fourhun- 


but an Inter-rex was named, that the Commonwealth might not remain dred for- 
without a head. The main queſtion now was, whether Conſuls or Mi- Ihre. 
litary Tribunes ſhould be appointed to the Government? The Senators pirf Mi. 
failed not to declare for the former; the People at firſt for the latter: litary __ 
But, as they knew themſelves reſolved to chuſe none but Patrician Go- Tribunes- 
vernors, they ſoon grew indifferent; and the Tribunes themſelves choſe 
rather to proceed to an election where they could not be candidates, 
than to one where they were ſure to ſuffer the diſgrace of being rejected 
as unworthy. And thus, by the joint conſent of the Senate and People, Livy, B. 
the * Inter-rex appointed Conſuls, for the remaining part of the year. 4 © 7 & 
L. Papirius Mugillanus, and L. Semppronius Atratinus, brother to one of 
thoſe Patriciaus who had abdicated the Military Tribuneſhip, were the 
perfor: named, co ow hs | tes | 

Nothing conſiderable happened during the Government of the late 
Military Tribunes, or during the preſent Conſulſhip. The union be- 
tween the two orders in the Republick kept the neighbouring powers 
quiet ; and even the Ardeates ſubmitted, and renewed their alliance with 
Rome. The Senate gave them good words concerning the . reſtitution of 
their lands in due time; but they could not reverſe a decree of the 


People. 


S. IV. IN the following Conſulate of M. Geganius and * J. Quindtius, Year of 
the CensorsmIP was erected, This new dignity, which at firſt ſeemed ROME 


of but ſmall importance, became, in time, by the power annexed to it, Bef. j. c. 
the pinnacle of honour, and the, moſt formidable Magiſtracy in the. Re- Fourhun-. 


red for- 


ublick. . | | i | 3 
1 As the ſpirit of conqueſt was what 2 prevailed in this nation, J. 
upply of men and money, Sixty-- 
decreed, as has been already ſhewn, that every five years an enumeration ſixth 
ſhould be made of all the Roman citizens, with an exact valuation of ugg ul- 


every man's wealth. The Prince or Magiſtrate by this means could . 25 See 


know immediately how many. inhabitants Rome had, that were capable Conſul. 
a bearing arms, and what contributions might be raiſed for the expence 
Or War. | | | LES. | 

But the Conſuls (almoſt continually employed in foreign wars) not 
having had leiſure in more than ſeventeen years to make that enumera- 
tion which was called the Cenſus, it was propoſed, for the. eaſe. of the 
Conſuls, that two Magiſtrates ſhould be created, who, with the title of 
Censoss, ſhould every five years take that general review of the whole 
Roman People. 1 . | 


2 D. Hal. ſays, that the Aſſembly of the the Znter-rex, than that the Inter-rex pre- 
- People choſe, theſe Con ſuls. And Livy dſided in the Aſſembly. Vid. ſupr. p. 27. 
means no more, by imputing the choice to. Tk 
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_ Sixty- nution that was made of the 
Conſul- / 
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Year of The Tribunes, though always upon their guard againſt every thing 
3 ay E offered by the Senate, did not oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of this new 


Magiſtracy. Nay, they did not ſo much as demand that the Plebeians 
. ſhould be allowed a ſhare in it. The reaſon of this might be, that they 


red for- thought the powers and prerogatives of the Cenſorſhip would be incon- 


ty-tw0- fiderable, or that the Commons ed a ſufficient advantage by the dimi- 
Goat nfular authority, the conſtant obje& of 

faxth their envy and emulation. 
 Papirius and Sempronius, the Conſuls of the preceding year, were 
the firſt Cenſors; and this dignity was unanimouſly conferred upon 
them, to make them amends for the ſhort duration of their Conſu- 
late, which they did not enter upon till after the abdication of the Aili- 
tary Tribunes. | 

While the Conſuls forme the Cenforial functions, their whole 

buſineſs in that article had been to take an exact account of the names, 
eſtates, ages, and conditions of all the maſters of families, and the names 
and ages of their children and ſlaves. But, as men generally ſtudy how 
to enlarge their own authority, the Cenſo was no ſooner diſmem- 
bered from the. Conſulſhip, and made a Magiſtracy, than the 
Ces ih vapor n them the reformation of manners. The Se- 
nators and K 8 of time became ſubject to their cenſure as 
math 2 the — 2 the People. 

When the Cenſors made their neral review, thelr citizens of all ranks 
rrembled at the ſight of . hs _—_ the 2 through Fear of be- 
4 4 the Senate; K appreh ion ed 
7 * orſe which che R Ane t for him; and the Cons: wk 
| — of being remoded a higher tribe to a lower, or quite 4i/abled 
; from giving vote in the Aﬀſemblies, or condemned to pay a fine. So 

that this wholeſome terror was the ſup * of the e laws, 


the" bond of concord, and as it were guardian of modeſty and 


— 


«7 WIES Y 


2 After the n war the Cenſors The — continued no longer than 
were e created out of ſuch perſons as to the time of the Emperors, who performed 
had been Conſuls, though it ſumetimes hap- the ſame duty at their pleaſure: And the 

ned otherwiſe N Their ſtation came Flavian family, 7. e. a oof and his ſons 

time to be reckoned more honourable took a pride (as Mr. . * obſerves) to 
than the Conſulſhip, though their autho- be cal Ce Cenſors, and put this among their 

ity, in matters of State, not ſo conſi- other titles upon their coin.  Decius, the 

derable: And the badges of the two offices * ror, entered on a deſign of reſtoring 

were the fame, only that the Cenſors were onour to a particular Magiftrate, as 

not hok olliabi the Lictors to walk before them, heretofore, but without any ſuec 5. 1 Tas. 

ae . E- ie < 3 Auig. P. 2. B. 3. Ch. 7. 2 4 ? 
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CH AP. XXXII. 


§. I. The Romans put an end to a civil war among the Ardeates. F. II. 
Ad the next year make them ſome amends for the wrongs they had done 
them, on occaſion of their conteſt with the Aricians. F. III. Sp. Mæ- 
lius, @ Roman Knight, and Corn-merchant, aſpires to the ſovereign power. - 
His deſigns are diſcovered by Minucius, Superintendant of proviſions, in the 
Conſulate of T. Quinctius Capitolinus (ac A fxth time Conſul) and 
Agrippa Menenius. Quinctius, on this occaſion, names bis brother 
Quinctius Cincinnatus Di#ator, who appoints Servilius Ahala to be bis 
| General of the Horſe. Mælius is ſlain by Servilius. Three of the Tri- 
bunes, provoked at this action, ſtir up the People to mutiny ; and the Pa- 
tricians, 10 pacify them, conſent to the creation of Military Tribunes for 


41 W HILE the Conſuls were thus. removing from themſelves Yearof 


ſome part of che burden which had been. annexed to the i ROME 


office, a neighbouring city found them new employment abroad. The Befr. J. C. 


Ardeates were involved in a civil war, occaſioned by a diſpute between Four hun- 
two private citizens of Ardea, one of a noble family, the other of a Ple- dred for- 
beian, who had both fallen in love with the ſame young woman. She Wo. 


herſelf was Plebeian, and her guardians were for giving her to a man of Sixty- 


her own rank ; but her mother, an ambitious widow. was fond of match; fixth 


ing her with a man nobly born. It became a party quarrel, and roſe to Conſul- | 


ſuch a height, that the Plebeians left the City in great numbers, incam _ 
on a hill 2 the neighbourhood, and from thence ſent out parties — 
pillaged and laid waſte the lands of the Nobility. The mutineers were 
joined by the Volſci, and, having choſe themſelves a Commander, named 
Clailius, laid fiege to Ardea. The Nobles applied to the Romans. The 
Senate ſent an army to their relief, under the command of the Conſul Ge- 
ganius, who inveſted the beſiegers, reduced them to furrender their arms, 

and made pas under the yoke.” b | 


But though Geganius returned to Rome with all the glory of a Conque- c. 10. 


ror, his triumph being attended with uncommon pomp and ſolemnity, 
yet his Collegue, Titus Quinctius, who had continued in Rome, was, for 
his admirable conduct in the civil government, and his impartiality in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, more eſteemed and reſpected than he. 
1 ever knew better than Quinctius how to temper ſeverity with 
The Senators thought him ſometimes tbo ſevere to the People, and 
yet the People were perfectly ſatisfied with his goodneſs to them. It is 
eaſy to imagine, that, during ſuch a wiſe adminiſtration, the People did 
not think. of changing the roger Swarm man and. creating Military 
Tribunes. * N 
| FE . K . 
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Yearof F. II. M. FABIUS and Poſtbumius ÆAbutius, being choſen Conſuls 
Sc for the new year, made it their buſineſs to bury in oblivion the remains 
Bel. j. C. of chat infamy which the Roman People had brought upon themſelves by 
Fourhun- the unjuſt judgment formerly paſſed in relation to the Ardeates. They 
dred for- prevailed on the Senate to paſs a decree for ſending a colony to Ardea, to 
Due. defend and re-people the city, much depopulated by the civil war. It 
Sixty-ſe- Was agreed, but ſecretly, for fear of the Tribunes, that no lands, except 
1 venth thoſe formerly in diſpute, ſhould. be divided among the new colony, of 
N : Conſul- which the greater part ſhould not be Romans, but Rutuli (whoſe capital 

11 Lizy, B. City was Ardea) and that no Roman ſhould have any portion of the lands, 

Fg c. 11. till all the Rutuli of the colony were provided for. This was in reality 

annulling the judgment of the People by an act of power. And accord- 

ingly Agrippa Menenius, ' T. Clælius, and M. Abutius, the Commiſſioners 

for making the diſtribution, were (after a faithful diſcharge of their truſt) 

cited to appear before the People. But theſe three Patricians avoided 

the 3 by declaring themſelves Citizens of Ardea, and continu- 

ere. | | | 

Year of "The new year of C. Furius and M. Papirius was as peaceful as the fore- 

a_ 1 going ; nat but that ſome Tribunes of the Commons, always reſtleſs, en- 

Bef. J. C. deavouted-to-revive the pretenſions of the People, relating to the partition 

Four hun- of the lands: They even threatened, according to their old cuſtom, to 
Ated for- oppoſe the railing of ſoldiers: But, as there were no wars then to be car- 


tied on, this menace was fruitleſs and deſpiſed. 
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Sixty. J. III. ALL was quiet, when the. next year, in the Conſulate of Pro- 

eighth culus Gegarnius and L. Menenius, there happened a dreadful famine, which 

"cage eccaſfioned ſeditions, by means wheredf a private man (if we may credit 

Gz. Livy) was near getting poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power. The Senate 

Year of. imputed this ſcarcity. of corn to the lazineſs and negligence of the Plebeians, 

| ROME who, intoxicated with the ſeditious harangues of the Tribunes, were always 

5 Set. J. C. ſauntering in che Forum, and, inſtend of cultivating their lands, waſted 

Fourhun- their time in idle reaſonings about ſtate affairs. On the other hand, the 
Ared thir- multitude (who always grumble at thoſe who are at the helm) imputed 
ine. the dearth intirely to the want of care in the Conſuls. At length the Peo- 

Sixty ple, with the Senate's approbation, appointed L. Minucius, an active, pru- 

2 dent man, to be principal purveyor and ſuperintendant of proviſions. 

| Conſul- Minucius ſent his agents into the neighbouring countries all round to buy 

3 corn; but with little ſucceſs. A Roman Knight, whoſe name was Sp. 

Mels, one of the richeſt private men in the Commonwealth, had been 

beforehand with him at the markets in Hetruria, and had bought up, in 

that Province, ſo much corn, at his private expence, as hi the agent 

of the publick from making the neceſſary Proviſion at a reaſonable price. 

Mælius with a liberal hand diſtributed, among the neceſſitous, the corn 

he had. amaſſed. It is ſaid that the popularity he acquired by this means 

gave him good ground to hope being one day raiſed to the eee But 

this, it ſeems, was not enough to ſatisfy his ambition. Nothing leſs than 

regal Power would content him. t 
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Quinctius replied, that, as to the latter, the Conſuls were — pled 11 % % 
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G the publick calamity new Conſuls were choſen, 2 Quinctius Year of 
T. wn Agrippa Menenius; but Minucius was continued in his ROM E 
His commiſſion frequently obliging him, either by himſelf or his Bef. j. C. 
conch to have intercourſe with the ſame. ſort of men, with whom. Melius Four hua- 
trafficked in his private capacity, the purveyor, by their means, learnt that dred * 
this ambitious Knight, under cover of that liberality, which drew crowds 7 . 
of People to his gate, formed Aſſemblies in his houſe; nay, he got in- 8 
formation, that great quantities of arms were often carried thither by — 


night. 
— 41 mak learnt that there was a conſpiracy laid to change: the form hip. 


of the Government; that Melius aſpired to the Royalty; that the People Conſul. 

were to take arms in his favour; and that the Tribunes had Nerf to 

ſell the publick liberty. ä 
Minucius, having diſcovered the whole ſecret of this conſpiracy, imme - 

diately gave an account of it to the Senate. Heavy reproaches were thrown 

upon the Conſuls of the preceding year, and on thoſe of the preſent, for 

that ſo important a diſcovery ſhould be firſt made by the Purveyor General 

whereas. the Conſuls ought not only to have been acquainted with Meliurs 

wicked deſigns more early, but before this time to have puniſhed him. 


an, 


that they wanted neither courage nor reſolution” to puniſn ſo hofrid an at- 8 


tempt; but that the conſular ee too much reſtrained by the 
Laws of Appeal; that, if ever the bu 


{ ſhould be brought 2 a 


| genera) Aſſembly, Melius would infallibly eſcape from juſtice, 


avour of the multitude, who were devoted to him; that, in the —— 
danger, the Republick ſtood in need of a Magiſtrate, not t only firm and 
reſolute, but above the laws; and that therefore he would name to the 
Dictatorſhip his brother L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, a man whoſe prudence 
and ſteady courage were anſwerable to that ſupreme authority. Cincima -. 
tus would have declined the office, on account of his great age, being now 5 | 
paſt fourſcore; but the Conſuls and the whole Senate declaring that no 
man was fo fit for it as he, and inſiſting upon his charging himſeif with Fi 
the care of the Commonwealth in this critical juncture, he at length al- 


e N praying to the Gods, that the — weal might not ſuffer 


ugh his infirmities. | 

He named Servilius Abala to be his ie Li R. 
day placed guards in all. parts of the city, as if ſome foreign enemy had 4+ & * | 
been at the gates of Rome. This precaution ſurpriſed all who:knew: 0 t 8 
thing of the conſpiracy; every body inquired the reafon of ſo ſtrar 
novelty, and why a Dictator ſnould be named in the midſt of peace. 
Melius plainly ſaw, that the p of that ſupreme Magiſtrate was holly 
bent againſt him; and therefore, to ſtrengthen himſelf by the affiſtance of 


the multitude, he was now more liberal and bountiful than ever. 


The Dictator, finding that nothing but a ſtroke of authority — | 


ſo an eee a plot, cauſed: his Tribunal to be carried into the F N 


N with e He then 
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204 De Roman Hi/ory, Book II. 
Fear of ſent Serviſius, his Maſter of the Horſe, to cite Mælius to appear before 
23 hg him. Mieliut, ſurpriſed, and in doubt what courſe to take, delayed to 
705 ef). C. obey, and ſought to make his efcape. Servilius commanded a Lictor to 
arreſt him; which the Lictor having done, Melins cried ont, that the 

| hundred Senate wanted to deſtroy him only out of jealouſy, and becauſe he had con- 
— ſecrated his eſtate to the relief of the poor; he implored the aſſiſtance of 


the multitude, and conjured his friends not to ſuffer him to be murdered 
Seven- it their preſence. The People hereupon, encouraging one another, ref: 


By a. cued him out of the . hands. Malius threw himſelf into the crowd, 


to eſeape; but Servilius purſued him, overtook him, and with a ſtroke of 
rays: ih ue — — Then, all ſprinkled with the blood of 
| the flain, he preſented himſelf before the + wary « Melins (ſaid he) 
“ * refuſed to obey your ſummons, and endeavoured to raife a rebellion ; 
< he thas by this hand received his due puniſhment,” © as greatly done, 

bee the old man) you have ſaved the liberty of the Commonwealth. 

then convened a general Aſſembly of the People, laid before them 

Livy, B. the crimes of Melins, and pronounced that he was juſtly ſlain :. The 

4- c: 15, Knight's houſe, by the Dictator s order, was razed to the ground: Pro- 

* 16. digious quantities of corn were found there, which Minucius ſelling to the 

People at low rates, they made no oppoſition to a Decree which ordered a 
ſtatue to be erected to his honour, as the reward of his vigilance. 

But three of the Tribunes, who were doubtleſs the confidents and deem 
plices of Meljas, could never forgive either Minncius or Serie the death 
| of that ambitious Corn-merchant ; they made loud complaints of the 
murder; and the Tribunes in general were ſo much provoked againſt the 
Senate, that they abſolutely oppoſed the election of Confuls: The Patri. 
. Gans, to avoid a tumult, were forced to conſent that Ab 75 — ſhould 

| | be choſen to-the Government, for the next year. 

Some Tribunes: of the Commons flattered themſelves, that they ſhould 
| have a great ſway in this election; but, notw¾i all their cabals, 

me People, contented _—_ being allowed: ro ſtand candidates, their 
Year bf Votes to. Putriciaus only. Mamercus mils, Julius Iulus, and 2 
e is (he fon of th rw had jute oF Mole) wo the ho 


_ CCCXV. lons elected. 
Jef. J. C. 
Four hun- 


„ eee, „eue er 


; ty-ſeven. 28885 
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8 b . e Nene 
15 5 Tolumnius, A the Veientes. The x Sa name 4 Dictator, 
Mamercius Emilius, 20 defeats the enemy in à pitched batthe, wherein. 
f Cornelius Coflus, a legionary Tribune, ills Tolumnius and frips him of 

8 Sp. Malius, 4 Tribune of the Commons, - commences 


Fr againſt Servilius aud Minucius, for the death of Malius rhe 
's corn-merchant, . UL. The Veientes and F idenates renew th war. 


Fidenæ 
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Fidenæ is taken by the Romans. A.law-is paſſed reſtraining the 0 E42 
Cenſor to eighteen months duration. $. IV. The Senate is oblis ed to bumour 


the People, by ſuffering Military” Tribunes 70 be created. owever none 1 : 


but Patricians are choſen. - The rich Plebeians complain of le poorer . 8 
for their having conſtantly refuſed to elect any of them to that Magi 7 82 


The Senate, fearing leſt ſome of the chief Plebeians ſhould get into the- 54 3 


litary Tribuneſhip, contrive, ou occaffon of a war with the Equi, ts eo 
two Conſuls choſen to the Government; but theſe. diſagreeing, through jea- 
louſy, the Senate judge it neceſſary. to have a Dickator. The Conſuls r 


to name one. The Senators raſhly apply to the Tribunes 20 N in 1 Sy 


affair. - The Tribunes threaten: the Conſuls. Poſthumius Tu "| HADES 
named Dictator. He defeats the enemy. F. V. The Equi obtain 4 tries 
for eight years: - Rome being afflified with a famine and a plague, ib 
People have recourſe te foreign 2 which are. ſoon probibited. F. 
VI. Te Veientes make -incurfions an the Roman lands. Diſputes « erifing 
between the Senate and People about the prerogative of proclaiming war, the 
Romans do not take the field till the next year, when the People prebal 
10 haue Military Tribunes in the Government, but they chuſe only Patri- 
_ Clans: ' Theſe not ating in concert are defeated by the enemy... Mamercus 
E milius, raiſed to the Dictatorſbi Fade  pives the Veientes 4 total overthrow, ©. 
7 takes their” — ae NE a 9g ER pay bore . 
ane, | 


. 4, AE „ of the new anita was diſturbed by gt of 
the defection of Fidenæ, a city about five miles diſtant frog R 


" Rome, on the ſide of Suhinia. it had been 4 Remax" colony ever ines IF: » 


Romulus's time. The Fidenates had frequently revolted; and now 

throwing off che yake, they put themſelves under the protection of 7. 1 
uius, King of the Feientes. Nor did the Fidenates ſtop at rebellion only, — 
but murdered four Ambaſſadors whom the Romans ſent to them to aſk eis 
reaſon of their conduct. Livy relates, that they did this enormous deed Second 


by order of the King, whoſe aim (he fuppoſes) was to extinguiſh in 'them Mil. Trib. 


all hape of a reconciliation with Rowe. The profpe& dye ere tn Fo 206 
> bloodybanls (for chewer Was begun) . 
to chuſe Conſuls, rather than Military ribunes, for the ham 7-0 

M. Geganius (a third time) and T. Sergius were elected fell to the Yar of 
latter to conduct the war. But, though he gained ſome advantage over the R OR 
enemy, it coſt the Ramans dear, and they did not think fit to continue at Deren 


11 


the head of the army a General, who was ſo prodigal of Roman blood. 1 1 
The Senate ordered a Dictator tu be created, and Mamercus Aimilins was — 5 
nominated by the Confuls. The very report of the election of a General thinty-fix, 


whoſe merit was equal to his employment abated the confidence of the g 


Veientes and Fidenates, whe unit not appear in the fields till they wee fd Seb. . 


3 Faiiſci. © The Dictator defeated theſe confederates in 8 pitchedfulfb? . 
Tolumniis was ſlain in the action by Cornelius Coſſies, a wk LY 
Dann whos ſtripped: him "Fees, and royal. ä 4 els 
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. firſt Con- they 8 


S, digniey in Which he had before! acquired- great glory againſt the 


2396 The Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 
Year of Tpoils, called epima ſpolia, Cornelius afterwards carried on his ſhoulders in 


CCCXVI. 


def. 1. C. Feretrius. They were the ſecond: of the fort known in Rome. The firſt 
Four hun- were borne by Romulus, who killed King Acron in ſingle combat. e 
dred thir- F. II. IN the following year (of the Conſuls, M. Cornelius and L. Pa- 
. pirius ) one Sp. Mlius, a Tribune of the People, and a relation of the fa- 
Seventy- mous Corn-merchant, cited Minucius and Servilius Abala to anſwer for what 
his kinſman; Minucius for having brought a falſe ac- 
and Servilius for having put to death a Roman Citizen, 


ROME che Dictator's triumph, and then depoſited them in the temple of Jupiter 


ſulltip. euſation 
ear of 

before —— | 
ROMED Livy:intimates that theſe proſecutions were fruitleſs, and that the Tri- 
Bef. J. C. bune only brought himſelf into contempt by them: But others relate, that 
Four hun · Servilius was condemned to baniſhment, from which Cicero pretends, that he 
23 as afterwards recalled. As for Minucius, we do not find that he ſuffered 
| any thing from the reſentment of the proſecutor. Wei 


Seventy- . F. III. THE chief concern of the Remans, at this time, was to preſerve 


8 themſelves from the plague, witch which they were grievoully afflicted. - And 
ſhip. it raged with greater fury, in the following Confulthip of Julius Iulus and 
Livy, B. E. Virginiur. While Nome was in this diſtreſs, — Veientes and Fidenates 
c. 21. came and incamped almoſt cloſe to the city, on the fide: of the gate 
B. got hes pa Collina. The Senate, being terrified-at ſo near an approach of the enemy, 
Cie. who thought it neceſſary to nominate a Dictator; andthe Conſuls pitched upon 


Domo, | Quinttus Servilius Priſcus, who commanded _ thoſe whoſe health would 


8.3 permit them to march out of the city. on this the enemy immedi- 
28525 ately retired: But Servilius came up * m near Nomentum, routed 


_ - ecexyun; them, and aſterwards took the city of Fidenæ by ſap. However, this be- 


Bef. * C: ing looked upon as a civil war, becauſe Fidenæ was a Raman Colohy, the Ge- 
Bo bun: nenn "was not granted a triumph, r he probably aſſumed then the 
ty-four, | Name” 106; Fadens. This ſucceſs was followed by a Cenſus of the Roman © 

People, which, after theeftablſhnenreFthe Cenſors, never e re- 
2 need every five years. — of hs: . 
It is not agreed, — Rome in beginning ar 319 was | 


Ly nn 2 — 2 en or by three Military Fribunes. 


tir bf But, be that as-it will, it is certain that theſe Tribune. or Contals were fo 
little concerned in the events of the. year, that they were ſoon forgotten. 


5 np. A'rumour being ſpread abroad, that all the nations of Hetruria were to 
ear © 


take arms in favour of the Veientes, Mamercus /Emilius, a man Muſtrious 
— both in peace and war, was raiſed a ſecond time to the Dictatorſſip: 


enemies But the news of this dreadful league proving falſe, and - 

6d thiss- milius finding himſelf deceived in his hopes of ſignaliſing his ſecond. Dic 
A tatorſtip by a new victory; reſolved e to leave ſome monument of 
Pye his-zcal for _ publick: liberty. He obſerved. to the People in a general 


8 hom CB 2 chat their Anceſtors, in order to preſerve their / freedom had 
: i 


eſtabliſhed. in whe roars authority was. to. luſt above 
Liepe b. 2 N a year: 


423,24 ö 
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a year: but that this wiſe precaution had not been remembered in the late Year of 
creation of Cenſors, who were allowed a five years Magiſtracy; that it RO ME 
was a grievous thing to be ſubject five years (a great portion of a man's Bef. J. G 
life) to the cenſure of the ſame perſons: And that a Law therefore ought Four hun- 
to be made for ſhortening the duration of that office to eighteen months. dred thir- 
- This-diſcourſe was received with great applauſe, eſpecially by the Peo- 'Y-three. 
ple, and the next day the Law, with their approbation, was paſſed and Seventy- 
publiſhed in form. Then Æmilius, To convince you, Romans, that I fourth 
*. am in earneſt, when I expreſs ſo great a diſlike to Magiſtracies of long Conſal- 
„ continuance, I now reſign my own.” The multitude with acclama- ſaip - 
tions of joy, and with expreſſions of the greateſt eſteem and affection, 
conducted him back to his houſe. But C. Furius and M. Geganius, the 
preſent Cenſors, ſhewed a moſt extravagant reſentment of the injury which 
they pretended was done them, by this abridging of the duration of the 
. Cenſorſhip. Æmilius had no. ſooner abdicated his authority, but, in virtue 
of the power belonging to their office, they ſtruck his name out of the roll! 
of his Tribe, took from him, as from a ſcandalous wretch, the privilege f 
voting, and loaded him with a tribute eight times greater than ke uſed to 
Pay. But this perſecution, inſtead of diſhonouring him, gave him a new © 
juſtre; all the ſhame fell upon the perſecutors. The Senators themſelves, 
notwithſtanding they diſliked the new law, were yet more diſpleaſed with 
the ſevere and arbitrary conduct of the Cenſors; making this natural re- 
ffection, that, though they might themſelves be for a time poſſeſſed of the 


ſame power, r probably be much longer ſubject to it. And, as 
for the People, full of indignation, would have torn Furius and Gega- 


#iusto pieces, if Aimilius had not been fo generous as to ſave them. | x 
. IV. THE Tribunes of the Commons, by renewing their ordinary Livy, B. 
harangues againſt the electing of Conſuls, prevailed to have Military Tri- 4+ c. 25+ 
bunes choſen for the next year; nevertheleſs; in ſpite of all their intereſt 
and intrigues, the People ſtill prepoſſeſſed in favour of the Nobility, as 
to their capacity for government, and the command of armies, gave their 
voices again to three” Patricians, M. Fabius, M. Foftius, and L. Serginus.. | 
Nothing remarkable 1 in their year except a plague, which ceaſed Year of 
in the following year of L. Pinarius, L. Furius, and Sp. Poſthumius.'. A e " 
then ambition raiſed ſome freſh diſturbances at Rome. The wealthy Ple- Bef. j. C. 
beians complained of the inferior ſort, as not well enough affected to their Four hun- 
intereſts, having never choſen any but Patricians to be Military Tribunes, nde. 
_ notwithſtanding the law, which allowed them to chuſe three Plebeiant ta 
that n They met at the houſes of the Tribunes af the Commons, Third 
to conſult upon this matter; and there they came to this concluſion; that Mil. Tri. 


the neglect which had been ſhewn them was owing to the various arts uſed V. of R. 


by the Nobbes to gain the People's favour in elections, and it was reſalved 321: Bef. 
to propoſe a law, forbidding any pretenders to the ſuperior offices to * 
about, as had been the cuſtom, in garments of an extraordinary whiteneſs, Fourth 

(whence where called Candidates) to ſollicit the People's votes.: A Mil. Tri. 
matter which, as. Liuy tells us, would in his days have been thought of Li. B. 4- 
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398 The Roman Hiſtory. Book It 
Year of ſmall moment, and ſcarce warthy: of a ſerious debate, but which at this 


ROME time raiſed a very warm contention between the two parties. The Tribunes © 75 


railed, the law was paſſed, and the preſent animoſity of the People 
Bee. ]- « — the Patriciaus gave reaſon: ta believe that the former would na 
| eredthir- longer refuſc their voices to the chief Plebeians for the Military Tribune» 
ty-one. 2 282 to avert this danger turned their thoughts to get Con- 
fuls choſen for the next year, The formidable preparations which the gu: 
NI. Tek and #olfei made for war at this time favoured the deſign. As there were oe © 
Lixy, B.  Plebeians: who. had ever : commanded armies, and none but — — 
13 and the chief men of the Senate were fit for that emplayment, the 
were indifferent, whether Conſuls ar Military Tribunes were choſen 
year. Thus the Senate being left maſters of the election, de Config . 
Year of was reſtored, and T. Quintin, the ſan of Lucius, and C. Julius Menta 
R OME attained that dignity. - A better choice could not have been made, with 
Bef I. C. reſpect either to birth or capacity in the art of war: But, jealouiy and : 
- diviſion arifing between therm, it is-ſaid - they were beaten near the Mlpidus,” 
8 to prevent the Conſequences of their defeat, reſolved to have 


ty. recounſe to a Dictator.: Nut the two Confuls, on whom. the nomination of 5 


eventy- him depended, tho h they differed.-3n all other reſpects, united to 
En; 83 — ar 785 — 


| —— Dad Lid d r 

ö ir power, and, having withdrawn a while to co 
fult, ———————— * a 

that. the: Confuls ſhould Senate, or o n if iben perſiſted: in 

- their. diſohedzence. + Hereupon the two Magiſtrates fubmitted, upbraiding 
n ther Conſular authority was 


detrayed and ſubjected to the the Tribunitian power. Fhe Cov- 
| — end, 6 hs been 6 mach bee th 


upon v their abſtinaak, as na 
to be duly ſenfible of the ——  EGaes op 


ſome diſpute: (+079 40g =o rag about the perſon; who - ſhaukl 3 
tator, a eee It: fell ta T. Qing 
- ##us; and he, named his father-in-law Poſthumins Tubertus > who appointed 
BG V 1 N iin tet 
Livy, D. 1-9 8 | of . | 
; | ee power ei 
26, 29. ii end dean, dich the Dchwarip gave ie, made all ho were fur 


e geb eee eee Gn 
- 9b m 127 8 be bo e by "Wifi * ae de Seo ou 
Fe > Foun 6 of w the Conſals army ls ied . 


Atckred to be paid in money for the future; each or valued at 100 Aﬀes of 


8 


time quarfelled among ichetmnſelve 
de ſeditions and hattles, By tlas means Rome was left in Perfect tran- 8 
2 ; kt n- 
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moned run obediently to range themſelves under his enſigns. Leaving vear of 
che defence of the city to the Conſul C. Julius, and giving to the other ROME. 
Conſul, Y. Ouincling, the command of one half of the Army; he rijarch- 2 


ed away, and ſooh came up with the enemy. - Obſerving that they were or in 


lodged in two ſeparate camps, he poſted his troops likewiſe in two camps, dred thir- 
about a tnile from theirs. - Daily ſkirmiſhes enſued; in which the Romans y. 


. had generally che advantage. This took from the enemy the hope of gene.” 


conquerin in the plain field. They attacked therefore the Conſul's fifth Con- 
camp in. che night. But neither did they ſucceed in this enterpriſe. By ſulſdip. 
the able condu& of the Dictator and his Generals, the Romnidhs, after a | 
bloody conflict, proved victorious. Poſthunins led: back his army to 

Rome, and, Wha he an wen: honoured with a Teer lad down the 


Dictatorſhip. 


F. V. THE next year, in + which 0. Pagirinis and L. Julius were Con- Year 25 
fouls, che AEzui, being humbled by former: lofts, deſired to enter into al- A OMB 


'  Hanees wich che Republicks' of the fame foot with the Zatines and Hermici. def.. C. 
| But their: Envoys pererivifig thrat the Romans were not inclined to an Four hun- 
.. . Union, upoft —— man a ſubmiſſton at diſcretion; they pro- dred 


poſed only a-truce, which was granted for eight. years. The VAIRY at this er 


and from diſputes and feproaches came 


Kable was done there during the preſent Con- 
ing by a lau, the value of the oven and theep, paid 1 


"ts Magifttares; and the fines wete or. f. 0 36. 


by way of knees for 


prafs and each ſheep at 10. The Tribunes were the firſt profectors of 


e dba der Fredecefbp. The R ic enjoyed a profound peace. Rut cer. 


| this new regulation; but the Conſuls, having notice of the Ee 


12 law thendfelves, by dan mp err gn 
L. arge and Nane Laer aſſed. their Cone in g, e v. of R. 


the next your, when T. Quinctius (a ſecond time) and Cornehus 22 were y. of R 


weinen was-followed' by d dreadful” 
beuſt. And not only the Bodies « "th 


taiſed to the Conſulate; a calamity more grievous than war felt upot Rome, ccoxxv. 
and almoſt tpok all Bah. An Exttertie divught L. ee Fae 


vy; but their nünds te were wfecbetl with Aus fi r 


 rheſe- chiefly of foreign growth. | Rites and Ceremotiles tory Sa- 
__ never before practiſed at Rome, wet introduced by crafty knaves, 


to prophecy, on the c 6f the = 
S 
gion; —— x ftop to this difordet, -arid' to fee, tflæt fio 
6tlicr Gods were worſhipped Hut the Nom, nor theſe worſhipped in any 


ther matificr than that WHich Was efabH/bed by auto. 


K VI. THE Feicttry after their defeat near Nomentum, in the year 


356, hack Gbtabied a trute for 8 years, 108 before this tie was expired, 
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400 The Roman Hifar- p. Bock II. 
Year of they had ravaged the lands of the Republick. The "ER therefore in 

R S E the Conſulſhip of J. Papirius and Servilius Abala thought it proper to re- 
Ber. 1. C. venge this injury. The only queſtion. was in what manner war ſhould bo 

Lf 

Four declared againſt them. The Senate pretended that their Decree would be 
hundred ſufficient: On the other hand the People urged that to determine affairs 
2 of peace and war was their 3 province. This was not diſputed, but 


the Senators alledged e queſtion at preſent was not about a new war, 
Seventy- but about a war —— ra, and only ſuſpended by a truce. The Tri- 
ay u. bunes carried their point by threatening to hinder the levies, if the Conſuls 
"ol. did not apply themſelves to the People to obtain a declaration of war againſt 
*Aſccond the Veientes, Theſe diſpates produced theſe two effects, they delayed the 
time. vengeance af, the Romans, and made the People inſiſt upon having the go- 
vernment of the Republick paced. the next your: in the hands of Military 
Tribunes, and not of Conſuls. 


28517 e. Quinte Cincinnatus, C. Farius, M. 


2 877715 e and ¶ Cornelius Coſſus, and they took their employments by 
Bef. J. C Coffus: ſtayed. at Rame, the other three marched. cy Veientes. 
Four | Ne de Generals not acting in concert, — came to an engage- 
ce = 75 ment with the enemy, the Raman army was routed. However, it hap- 
1 2 very fortunately, that the nearneſs of the camp ſaved the troops 
ghter, and their diſgrace was greater than their loſs. But, as it 
d had. nat. been uſual. for them to ſuffer any diſgrace, the whole city was in 
jb. ' conſternation at the news of this ſhameful action. The People demanded to | 
. N depoſed, and at the ſame time to have a Dictator named. 
A difficulty aroſe in relation to this laſt demand. It had been the preroga · 
ive of the Confuls a. nate a NiRator, and there were no Conſuls now | 
| 172 The Augurs, being conſulted 13 1 — that Cofſus, 
hs had. no ſhare in — hat late diſaſter, 4 abs: name a Dictator. 
Accordingly he named Mamercus AÆAmilius, great man, who had been 
in the ſame poſt twice, before, and whom the — had degraded, and 
WW I el with the loweſt. of the People. An, Appointed Cofſis 5 
dio be his General of the Horſe. | 
Inn the mean time the inhabitants of Fidene * che Roman — | 
there, and revolted a ſeventh time to the Veientes, who paſſed the Tiber, 
and incamped near the city. The Dictator, with his infantry, attacked them 
fFutiouſſy; but bis left wing was 2 while amazed and terrified by the ene- 
manner of fighting. The Fidenates opened one of the gates of 
their city, andl ſent out ſome ſoldiers. with lighted. torches in their hands, 
and rs Fg habits — thoſe uſually given the furies. Theſe ran like 
Florus, B. mad h the Rama battalions, and threatened them witb 
1. c. 12. 8875 e time. But the Dictator upbraided his men with 
e er {aid ew re much afraid af ſmoke as a ſwarm, 
Hof bees? Make ule your. fwords.to wreſt theſe. torches ou of the | 
_ « enemy's hands, a. po es YA gue them.“ The 
Eomans recovered their courage, and, Caſſus with his cavalry falling le 
che enemy at ade ame im, he hare were . defeated: Yo Fi 


72403 
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and the camp of the Veientes were taken and plundered, and the priſoners Year of 


were partly diſtributed by lot to the Roman Officers, and the reſt ſold for ROM E 
the benefit of the publick. This glorious expedition being finiſhed in Ber f. C. 
ſixteen days, Æmilius led back his troops to Rome, had the honours of a Four hun- 
triumph, and then laid down his Dictatorſhip, leaving it a queſtion, whe- dred 


ther his bravery or his moderation were the greater, 3 
is Fifth Mi- 
S H A F.. — 


5. I. Military Tribunes are choſen to the government the two following years; 3 ” 
But the choice falls only on Patricians. The Tribunes of the Commons uſe 
| their utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade the People from this preference of the No- 
bles to them, in their eleftions. The Senate, to counterplot them, before the 
new elections come on, contrive to ſend away the principal of the Plebeians 
into the field againſt the Volici. In their abſence Appius Claudius (ſon of 
the Decemvir) one of the Military Tribunes, holds an aſſembly for electing 
Conſuls, and C. Sempronius and Q. Fabius are choſen. F. II. Sempro- 
nius Srings the whole Roman army into danger of being cut to pieces by the 
Volſci. An Officer of horſe, named Tempanius, by bis bravery and pru- 
Aence, prevents the defeat of the Romans. He arrives at Rome before tbe 
23 Contal, an gives teſtimony in favour of bis conduct. F. III. The People 
© condemn Poſthumius (one of thoſe Military Tribunes, who by their diſunion © 
bad loft a battle in the year 327) in a fine. Tempanius is made one. of the 
Tribunes of the Commons. His General Sempronius' being proſecuted by 
© ' the People for his miſconduct, be takes his part, and engages the Tribune 
Fortenſius, the accuſer, to drop the proſecution. 3 4% | 
F. I. 2 two following years were ſpent in making truces with Year of 
, che Yeientes and Zen, and in tar Aren. and in cele- Leather = 
brating the great games of the Circus. The Government was in each of Bee, J. C. 
theſe years committed to four Military Tribunes. The Tribunes of the Four hun- 
Commons preyailed ſo far; but they had ſtill the mortification to ſee Pa- - e 
Tent only elected. N "EE : OP * 1 8 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the rage and indignatioa of theſe Plebeian Ma- year o 
giſtrates. They W the People with ingratitude. They told them R OME 


4 
— 


plainly that great recompences were neceſſary to encourage men to 2 
actions, and that for their parts they would throw up all care of the Ple- net — 


beian intereſt, if their zeal and labours were never to be fewarded with greq - 
honours. That it was much better to repeal the law which qualified Ple- twenty- 


leiaus for the Tribuneſhip, than to ſee it thus rendered fruitleſs in all the fir, 5 


I Av. Cravpivs, 'Y 0 . 
4 Sp, Naurius, , v. of R. 
L. SzrGIUsS, 329. 

Skx. Jurtus. . 


A. Siepnonrdh; | 3 
„ 3 FUaiuvs. | Y. of R. 
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Year of electiohs by the cabals of the Patriciazs 3 and that it would be leſs ſhame 


Nau x to the Commons to be wholly excluded from the privilege of ſtanding can- 
Bef. JC. didates, than to be always rejected as incapable or unworthy. top 


Four hun- Theſe diſcourſes, often repeated, made an impreſſion upon the multi- 
dred tude; and at the ſame time the richeſt and moſt eminent men of the Pla- 
che, beians gave out, that, if they could once be choſen to the Government, 
they would not fail to get the publick lands divided among the citizens, 


_ Livy B. procure the eſtabliſhment of new colonies, and cauſe a tax to be laid upon 


++. ©- 36: the landed men to proyide pay for the ſoldiers in time of war: In a word, 
they forgot nothing that might engage the People to raiſe them to the dig- 
nity of Military Tribunes. Th EF 
Ihe Patrician Magiſtrates, who were then in poſſeſſion of that dignity, 
to avoid the ſhame of having Plebeians for their ſucceſſors, privately agreed 
with the Senate tq lead out of Rome (under pretence of making an incurſion 
upon the lands of the Velſci, who, they gave out, were preparing with all 
diligence for war) the chief of the People, and eſpecially thoſe who aſ- 
pired to the Military Tribuneſhip ; and during the abſence of the army to 
| Proceed to an election of Conſuls. Three of the Military Tribunes took 
the field, leaving Appius (the Decemvir's ſon) their Collegue, to guard the 
city, and prelide at the intended election. Appius was a young man bold 
and enterpriſing, and had been educated from his very cradle in an here- 
| Gitary averſion to the People's power. No ſooner were the Tribunes with 
great numbers of the Plebeians gone into the field, but, laying hold of the 
opportunity, he, purſuant to a decree of the Senate, held the Comitia for 
Year of electing Conſuls. C. Sempromtus Atratinus and C. Fabius Vibulanus were 
ROME choſen: And the People and their Tribunes, at their return, found the 
Bef. j. C. election too ſtrongly ſettled, to think of--reverſing it. They afterwards. 
Four ſhewed their reſentment, by proſecuting one of the Conſuls as a criminal, 


kundred on account of the ill ſuccels he had in the war againſt the Volſci. 


2 F. H. THIS warlike People, wha had long fought with the {Romans 
— far empire and dominion, did this year make, as it were, a laſt effort to 


| 2 avoid receiving the yoke of their old enemies. They raiſed a great num · 


onſul- ber of troops, made choice of able Captains, and omitted none of thoſe 
Livy, B.. Wie precautions, which may be looked upon as the ſureſt preſages of good 


73. ſucceſs. Name ſent againſt them her firſt Conſul Sempruniut, a man full 


ef courage, familiar with his ſoldiers, and therefore greatly beloved by 

them, but who was himſcli-more a ſoldier than a Captain, and ſeemed ta 
think that valour alone was ſufficient to ſupply all the duties of a General. 
The two armies ſoon came in view af each other. - Sempronius deſpiſed ene- 
mies whom the Romans had ſd often vanquiſhed ; and, as if he had been 


dare of winning the' victory with-aoly hix infantry, lefe bis horſe in a place 


where he could receive no manner of afliſtance from them.. The fight be- 
gan with great fury on both ſides. The Romans advanced daringly, and 
charged the enemy with their ufual valour. But as they fought with 
more fury than order, and as the Vlſci, drawn together in firm and cloſe 
battalions, defended themſelves with. great courage, victory . he 


„ 
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| declare for the fide where was moſt diſciplines. The Polſts, led by an ex- Year ef 
perienced General, preſſed on briſkly, and broke the legion. The No- ROME. 


mans, inſtead of attacking, thought now only how to avoid the attack gef ].C. 


of the enemy. They gave back, and loſt ground apace. The Conſul, Fourhun- 
perceiving it, haſted to the place where there was moſt danger. He dred * 
fought with his own hands, and tried to animate his ſoldiers by his exam- . 
ple and reproaches, but in vain. He called and he threatened ; no-body *.__ 
gave attention to his orders. At length all the legions fell into confu- Eightieth 
ſion, and the battle had been quite loft, but for the valour and prudence Conful-, 
of Sex. Tempanins, an old Captain of horſe. | Fo 
Senpronius, Who, as was ſaid before, had flattered himſelf that he 
ſhould be able to defeat the enemy with only his foot, had left his horſe in 
a place hemmed in with bogs, where it was impoſſible: for them to fight. 
Tempanins, obſerving the diſorder the legiohs were put into, leaped to the 
a: and addreſſing himſelf to his companions, Fellow my lance, ſaid 
e, a5 if it were a flanderd ; and let ns ſhe the enemy, that, as well on foot 
as ou horſeback, nothing. can withſtand us. The whole body of horſe dif- 
mounted after his example, and followed him. Tempanius, at the head 
of them, marched ſtraight againſt the enemy, and reſtored the fight. The 
legions, at the ſight of this ſuccour, reſumed courage, and returned to the Val. Max. 
charge with freſh fury. The General of. the Velſci could not conceive 32 1 
wahence this new body of infantry ſhould come. But, as he found himſelf 4. * 
preſſed by them, he ſent orders to his troops to open their ranks, and give 
paſſage to the ſoldiers which Tempanius commanded, and then to cloſe 
again, in order to ſeparate them from the Roman legions. The Volſci did 
as they were ordered. Tempanius and his men, carried on by the heat of 
their regs AR and imagining they were following victory, and a routed 
enemy, ruſhed ſtill forwards: But it was not long before they found them- 
ſelves cut of from the Roman main body by fome of the enemy's batra- 
lions, that ſtood now in cloſe array. Tempanins did his utmoſt to force 
his way through them, and rejoin the Conſul; but he could not break - 
their order. In this extremity he ſpied an eminence, of which he pre- 
ſently took poſſeſſion. | . e Sy 
A part of the Volſcian troops immediately attacked him, believing it 
impoſſible for him to make a long reſiſtance. But Tr axtus, throwing 
his men into a ring, defended himſelf with invincible bravery z and this 
diverſion ſaved the Roman army. The Conſul, however, at the head of 
the legions, ſtrove in vain to join Tempanius. The Volſci, though they 
Joſt abundance of men in this laft cont kept their ground every-where; 


4. c. 38 


nor could the Romans break one of their battalions. They fought till 
it was night, without either of the Generals being able to perceive an 
which fide lay the advantage; and nothing but want of light made the 
battle ceaſe. 3 „ ne F 
Both armies, believing themſelves loſers, equally feared to renew the... 
fight the next morning; nay, the terror in both was ſo great, that they 
haftily quitred heir. camps in Wr leaving many vf — . 
. | S © | " ; 
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Year of and: a greut part of their baggage behind them, and retired to the moun- 
ROME tains tha were nearelt to them. 5 e ee, 357 
Ber] C Tempanius continued to be inveſted till after midnight; but then the 
Four hun- aſſailants, receiving notice that their main army had abandoned their camp, 
dred fled likewiſe in a fright. The Roman, who doubted not but the Yolſci 


arrived at Rome. The Tribunes of the Commons thought this to be a fa- 
yourable opportunity of humbling a Conſul. They obliged Tempanius to 


& BY Sempronius's diſgrace, anſwered, . That it did not become a private Officer | 


4 * - — — - - — 
= 8 8 — * — 1 
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} ; 
ll to pretend to judge of the capacity of his General: That the People had 
1 ven their opinion of it when they choſe him Conſul: That he had ſeen; 
lf [i | 4 fight at the head of the legions with invincible bravery, ang. expoſe. 
1 his own n in all the places where there was moſt danger: That the 
| | ; great diſtance-between them after their ſeparation, and the confuſion which: 
1 - abvays happeis in ſo obſtinate a fight, had kept him from knowing ev 
l 1 ing that paſſed where the Conſul was engaged ; but that he could how- 
| Wit ever aflure them, by what had . im upon a view of the field, 
| of battle, that the Volſci had not loſt fewer men than the Romans. He 
14 added, That as, upon his ſeparation from the main body of the legions, 
1 be had been fo fortunate as to, get poſſeſſion, of an eminence, on Which, 
1 + | notwithſtanding all the aſſaults of the enemy, he had preſerved thaſe that 
: 4% | | 10 SL . 7 ; „ | : Were 


were truſted to his command; ſo he preſumed the Conſul, in that gene- Year of 
ral diſorder, had gained the mountains, and there intrenched himſelf. ROME 
Tempanius then defired leave to retire, in order to, get the wounds ef. J. C. 
dreſſed which he had received in the fight. The whole Aſſembly gave Four 
yet greater praiſes to the diſcretion and modeſty of his anfwer, than to hundred. 
the valour and good conduct with which he had fought againſt the ene- nf 
mies of his country* JJC —. 
$. III. HOWEVER the people were ſo much out of humour with Eighth . 
their Generals, that they haſtened the condemnation of Paſtbumius, one of - Ny 
the three Military Tribunes, who by their dſunion had loſt a battle in tre 
year 327. The Tribunes of the Commons had in the beginning of the 
preſent year cited both him and his Collegue T. Quinctius (the third was 
dead) to anſwer for their miſconduct; but the proſecution had been ſuſ- 
pended by the apprehenſion of a war with the Volſci. Paſtbumius was now 
condemned to pay a large fine*; but Quinctius was univerſally acquitted 
by the Tribes, on account of his own ſignal ſervices, (when Conſul under 
the Dictator Poſthumius) as well as thoſe of his father Cixcinnatuz, and his 
uncle Capitolinus; which latter interceded for him. . 1 
As for Tempanius, the People, in reward of his ſervices, choſe him Livy, B. 
ſome time after to the Tribuneſhip, together with three other Officers, who 4+ c. 42+ 
like him-had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the war. - In this poſt he gave 
new proofs of the generoſity of his ſoul. For L. Hortegſius, one of the 
Tribunes, having cited Sempronius, after the year of his Conſulate was ex- 
ired, to anſwer before the Aſſembly of the People for his conduct in the 
battle, Tempanius and his three Collegues - above-mentioned generouſ- 
ly made themſelves his advocates, and intreated Hortenſius not to per- 
ſecute a brave General, who had been only unfortunate on that — | 
Hortenfius, believing that theſe Tribunes, though they affected to act the 
part of interceſſors, had reſolved to interpoſe their authority in favour of 
the accuſed, turning to Sempronius, aſked him, bat was become of bis 
Patrician ſpirit, and of that courage which a conſciouſneſs. of innocence would 
give him, that be, a Conſular, ſhould fhelter himſelf under the ſhadow of the + 
Tribunes? Then turning to his-Collegues, But, if I perfift in my proſecution - 
of this man, what is the part you will aft? Will you rob the ProplE of 
their Judicature, and overturn the power of the Tribunes ? Tempanius and 
his Collegues replied, That the Roman, PzopLe had indiſputably a ſu- 
preme authority over Sempronins and all the members of the. Republick ; 
and that, as for themſelves, they had neither the inclination, nor the 
ower, to deprive. the PzopLE of their Right of Judging the accuſed : But 
that, if the intreaties they made in behalf of their General, who had been 
ta them a father, cauld r they would change their Babit, as he 
hai done. Nay. (cried Horien/ius) but that ſhall never be; the Com- 
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Year of * mons of Rome ſhall not ſee their Tribunes in mourning. 1 have done. 
5 5 E « have nothing farther to ſay _— a man who by his behaviour in 
Nef. J. ©, command could make himſelf to dear to his foldiers.” And thus he 
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Conful-., . T. . New Aman ari ein the Republic, on octaſiou of a propoſal to add 
— ? two Quæſtors to the two. en bed. Th hf 1 e not to 
fager an zleftion of Conſuls, unleſs it ze made & rule, that, of the four 
| Quzſtors, #20 be akwuys Plebeian. The two parties come at length to this 
compromiſe, that Nfilitary Tribunes ball be elected to the government, and 
that the People ſball be free ta chuſe Patricians or Plebeians 10 the Quæſtor- 
- thip. | The People chuſe not only che Military Tribunes but the Quæſtors 
Too out of the Patricians eh. F. II. The Tribunes revive the old quarrel 
about the Alſtriburion of the conquered lands. 'Appius's advice to the Senate, 
to raiſe @ diviſion among thoſe Maęiſtrates, is followed with ſucceſs. F. III. 
The affair of the Ack axtan LAW ir fevived. Poſthumius, one of the Mi- 
Atary Tribunes, and General of rhe army, by his breach of werd, aud by ſome 
imprudent menaces, ſo provokes bis ſoldiers, that they matiny, Attempting to 
" pumſh the mutineers, be is ſiain by them. The Senate, fearing left the People, 
in order to ſcreen the murdere Baud chaſe Plebeian Mili 110 [ribunes for 
the next year (340) uſe all their endeavours to get the Conſulſhip reſtored ; 
and they prevail. The faſces, after being ſeven years in the bands of Military - 
Tribunes, are transferred to two Conſuls, A. Cornelius Coſſus and L. Fu- 
rius Medullinus, 200 fra moderation and 'prudente in the proſecution 
ef the criminals.” F. IV. Tn the year 344, the People chuſe three of the four 
Quæſters ou? of rhe Plebeians. And the Senate 7s forced to conſent to an 
eleftion of Military Tribunes for ibe next year.” Three Patricians are choſen, 
Theſe or ordered by the Senate 0 name @ Dictator, on octaſion of a war 
with the Volſci, two of them refuſe. The Senate bereupon bas recourſe, as 
formerly, to the Tribunes; But theſe return a diſdainful anſwer, and will not 
meddle in 8 Servilius Ahala, he tbiru Military Tribune, namer 
P. Cornelius Dictator, who quickly puts an end ro the war. 'Servilius's 
#wo Coltepues, in anger againſt the Senate, propoſe Military Tribunes at ihe 
next eleftion: However Patricians are choſen, and fo likewiſe the next year.” 
- The Tribunes' of the Commons, provoked to the utmaſt, hip Y themſeboes; by 
"oppoſing the levies for & war with the Veientes, who Bad inſulted the Ro- 
man Ambaſſudors ; and they mak? the old affair of the: Agrarian Law their. - 


4 


" pretence. The Senate get the better of this oppoftion, by decreting that” the ' 

Infantry ſhall bereafter have Pæv but of the publick treaſury, during the fer- 
vice. The People joyſully confirmed this Decree, and readily offer themſelves 
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to a Patrician, and the compliance of Hortenſſus with their de- ROME 


8. I. 1 affebtion which four Tribunes of the Commons had ſhewed Year of 


fires in his favour, ſeemed. to promiſe a better underſtanding, and more Ref. J. C. 
union between the Senate and People, than there had been of late: But Fourhun- 
the very next year, in the Conſulate of T. * Capitolinus and Fa- dred 
bius Vibulanus, new diſſenſions aroſe withf relation to the Queſtorſhip, Wenty. 
[The inſtitution of this office is aſcribed by Plutarch to Poplicola, who Eighiy- 
(according to the ſame Author) left the choice of the Quæſtors to the firſt 
People. Their buſineſs was ta collect the taxes, defray the expences of Conſul- 
war, and keep exact accounts of their receipts and diſburſements of the mY 1 4 
publick money, of which they were the treaſurers, and for which they were c. 43. 
accountable. And, laſtly, the Raman eagles were depoſited with them, and 
they delivered them out, at the Conſuls command, when. the Romans march- 
ed into the field. ] - © 

To this time, only two. of theſe Officers had been annually choſen, 
who never ſtirred from Rome. The Conſuls propoſed that two others 
ſhould naw be added, to attend the Generals in the field, take account 
of the ſpoils won from the enemy, ſell the booty, and, above all, provide 
for the ſubſiſtence of the army: . The Senate warmly ſeconded this Pro- 

oſal, till the Tribunes demanded, that ſome of the ee ſhould hence- 
ares be Plebeians. (Hitherto the Quæſtors had been choſen out of 
the Patricians only. Both Conſuls and Senate, at firſt, oppoſed this de- 
mand with all their might, afterwards they yielded thus far, That in the 
election of Quæſtors, as in that of Military Tribunes, the Roman People, 
if they thought fit, ſhould chuſe as many Pleheigns as Patricians. But 
the Tribunes, demanding that two af the Quæſtors ſhauld always indiſ- 
penſably be Pleleiaus, the Senate, rather than ſubmit to this, dropt the 
deſign of increaſing the number of [thoſe officers. The Tribunes, in 
revenge, renewed the propoſal of the diuiſion ef the lands; nor would they _ 
ſuffer the preſent Conſuls to hold the Comitia for electing new ones, but 
inſiſted on having Military Tribunes for the next year. The Senate were 
now more than ever concerned to hinder this, leſt, if the Plebeians were 
choſen to the Government, the Agrarian Law ſhould take place. The 
obſtinacy of the two, parties in holding to their demands threw the Re- 
publick into a kind of anarchy :. For the Tribunes ſometimes even op- 

the Senate's meeting to name an Rurer- rem; but they conſtantly: 

indered this Officer's holding any Aſſembly. for the chuſing of Cenſuls. 
Ar length L. Papirius Mugillionus, being Iater-rex,'by expoſtulations and 
ſoft parſuaſians, brought each of the parties to yield — of its pre- 
tenſions, in order to a reconcilement. The Senate agreed to let Auilitary 


' Friduaee be chaten Aber! es Carſule g and the Tribunes of che Saen 


conſented that in the election of the four Quæſtors the People ſhould give 
their votes as they pleaſed, either to Patriciaus or Plebeians; and thus the 
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468 The Roman Hiſtorꝛ. Bock II. 
Year of The Aſſembly for the election of Military Tribunes was firſt held; and, 
ROME notwithſtanding all the credit and intrigues of the Tribunes of the Com- 
Bef. j. C. mons, four Patricians were choſen, L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, Sp. Furius Me- 
Fourhun- dullinus, M. Manlius, and A. Sempronius Atratinus, (couſin to the Conſul of 
drednine · the ſame name:) Sempronius preſided in the election of Quzſtors ® An- 
en.  tiſtius and Pompilius, two Tribunes of the Commons, aſked the Quæſtor- 
Ninthkli- ſhip, the firſt for his ſon, the ſecond for his brother; yet none but Patri- 
litary Tri- ciaus were promoted to that office; the People had not power to deny it 
bunes. to men whoſe fathers and anceſtors had been honoured: with the Conſul- 
ow B. ſhip. The Tribunes of the Commons, ' enraged: almoſt to madneſs at 
+ +3* this preference, cried out, What! Two Tribunes of the Commons, ont recom- 
4 paper? 561 his" ſon, the other his brother, and both diſregarded ! There muſt. in- 
fallibly have been ſome deceit in gathering the votes, and A. Sempronius 
ought to be called to account for it. But as he was a man of known pro- 
bity, and his innocence and the dignity with which he was then inveſted, 
ſet him above their reach, they turned all their fury againſt C. Sempronius, 
his relation, before ſpoken of, and revived the proſecution againſt him (for 
his ill conduct in the laſt battle) which Hortenſius, at the requeſt of Tem- 
panius, had dropped. He was again cited to appear at the end of twenty- 
feven days. During this interval, ronius conſtantly attended the Se- 
nate, and being reſolved not to loſe his character there, by a timorous be- 
haviour, zealouſly oppoſed the requeſt of the Tribunes, concerning the par- 
tition of the lands; and he behaved himſelf with the ſame ſteadineſs on his 
trial: But, notwithſtanding all the ſollicitations of the Senate in his favour, 
of F. II. IN the following Military Tnbuneſhip of Agrippa Menenius, 
NI Sp. Nautius, P. Lucretius, and C. Servilius, a plot er by the 
ccexxxix. ſlaves, to ſet fire to the city, and ſeize the Capitol; but this ſecret was re- 
Bol, ]-C: vealed by ſome of the conſpirators, and the miſchief prevented. Soon af- 
dredeigh- ter, Lavieum ; a city included in the Zatine confederacy, gave the Romans 
teen. ſome reaſons to ſuſpect their fidelity. And the next 4 F which the Re- 
FM Publick was governed by three Military Tribunes only, M. 
ticary Tri vilins, and L. Sergius) produced* the intire revolt of the Lavicani, who 
bunes. Joined the aqui, pillaged the territory of Tuſculum, and incamped with 
Liv. B. 4- their new allies under the Agidus. It was ordered by the Senate that two 
2 45- . . of the Military Tribunes, ſhould take the field, and the third continue 
| the city. Upon this a'conteſt aroſe between the three, no one 
Rome. of them being ling to ſtay at home. The Senate was offended at theſe 
Year of diſputes ; and 9; Servilius Fidenas, formerly Dictator, put an end to them 
ROME}, his paternal authority, commanding his ſon C. Servilius, one of the three 


Bef. J. C. Governors,- to ſtay in Rome. But the two Generals agreed no better in 


; Fourbun- the field than they had done in the city; each was for fighting the enemy 
3 3 1 n d 14:3 r 132 


venteen. . By a letter from Citero to Curia (Ep. believe, that, at this time, they were elek- 


o 


30. L. vii. ad Famil.) it appears, that, in ed in thoſe aſſemblies, nor. ſo long as the 


e pom their time, the Puefors were elected in People choſe the Quæſtors out of the Patri 
5 tar) Comitia Tribute. But I find no reaſon to cias“ only. 
- Tribunes 2 ; | bis 
.. ©. 46. | 


Papirius, C. Ser- 
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his own way; they deſpiſed each other, and the troops were divided into Year of 
two parties. When the news of this diſcord came to Rome, 2. Servilius R OM F 
apprehended the conſequences of it, and adviſed his ſon to raiſe more troops Bef. J. C. 
to be in readineſs at all events: And the advice proved ſerviceable. For, Four hun- 
the two Generals having at length agreed to command the troops alternate- dred je-. 
ly each his day, Sergius ſoon after imprudently hazarded a battle, and by venteen. 
a ſtratagem of the enemy, who deſignedly gave ground to draw him into an EIcvenf 

ambuſh, was intirely defeated. He took refuge with his broken troops Mil. Tri. 
in Juſculum. Upon this news the Senate ordered a Dictator to be created; 
and the younger Servilius nominated his father, who (as ſome ſay) ap- 
pointed his ſon General of the Horſe. The father and ſon left Rome at 
the head of a new army (that which had fled to Tu/culum being recalled) 
and incampfed within two miles of the enemy. The Dictator being there Livy, B. 
informed that they were grown negligent and preſumptuous, he marched 4. c. 47. 
with haſte to attack them, routed them, inveſted Lavicum, their place of 
retreat, and took it by aſſault. And, all this being done in eight days, he 
returned to Rome, and immediately laid down his office. | 


The ſucceeding Military Tribunes, P. Lucretius, L. Servilius, Agrippa 
Menenius, and Sp. Veturius, gained no other glory but that of preſerving the 
Republick in the ſame tranquillity in which they found it. PATE | 

But the next year (when A. Sempronius, M. Papirius, Q; Fabius, and year of 
Sp. Nautius, governed the Commonwealth) Sp. Mzcilizs, a fourth time RO M E 
Tribune of the People, and Metilius, now Tribune a third time, renew- cccxxxvr. 
ed the propoſal of an equal diſtribution of lands, conquered from the vs 5 
enemies of Rome. This tended to a confiſcation of the eſtates poſſeſſed dred ſix- 
by a great part of the Nobility. The city of Rame had been built upon teen. 
ground originally belonging to the city of Ala, and had ſcarce any ter- Tei 
ritory, but what had been ſince won, ſword in hand. Under pretence Military 
of buying or renting parcels: of this acquiſition, thoſe of the; Patricians Tribunes. 
whoſe ample ſhare in the Government furniſhed them with opportunities, Lear of 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of large tracts, to which they could not produce rde, "a 
any juſt title. The Tribunes were for reſuming theſe lands, and making Bef. J. C. 
a fair partition of them among all the Citizens, Nobles and Commons, Forr hun- 
To defeat this project the SzenaTors had meetings publick and private. rn ä 
The youngeſt of them, Appius Claudius, (grandſon of the Decemvir) is 
ſaid to have ſpoken to this effect: That it had been a conſtant tradition Thir- 
in his family, that relief againſt, the Tyranny.of the Tribunes was to be Fenth 
found no where but in their own College: That the beſt way to fruſtrate ies : 
the deſigns of Mecilius and Metilius was to engage ſome: one of their c. 48. 
Collegues to oppoſe them: that it would be no difficult matter for the 
Nobles by condeſcenſions and careſſes to gain over thaſe who were but 
newly come into Office, made no figure, and were perhaps jealous of the 
authority aſſumed by the two leading Tribunes. And he exhorted the 
Fa d try che experiment}... pln oo ng ed i 

This advice they unanimouſly approved, and Appius was highly praiſed | 
for * thus ſnewn that he did not degenerate from the rf. of RI 
Vor. I. GOES ; ceſtors. 
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Var ef Tus, one of the College, to make his court to the People, having propoſed 
R OM E to ſend a colony to Volæ, a little town which they had lately taken from the 
8ccxxxv111, qui, the other Tribunes oppoſed it, and declared, that, during their Tri- 
Bef. J. C. buneſhip, they would never ſuffer any new law to be offered, which had 


Four hun- 


e e not been firſt approved by the Senate. But this influence of the Conſcript 
teen. Fathers in the Tribunitian College did not laſt long: The affair of the 


. Ws Agrarian Law was revived the next year. 
Our- 


A III. THE Aqui having retaken Volæ, P. Poſthumius Regillenfss, one 
Mil. Tri. of the Military Tribunes, a good ſoldier, but an imperious, obſtinate, 
Livy, B. wrong-headed man, was ſent with an army to recover it. After ſome 
4. c. 49: ſkirmiſhes with the enemy in the field, he inveſted that place. Before he 


Year of 


ROME led his troops to the affault, he promiſed them for their encouragement, 


| eccxxxrx, that, if they took the town, they ſhould have the plunder. ' The place was 


Bef. 1 C. won, but the General, who naturally hated the Plebeians, of whom the 
inf oh tre part of his army conſiſted, broke his word, and fold all for the 
red thir- Publick treafury. . ugg | a 

——  Sextius, one of the Tribunes of the Commons, ſoon after brought on 


4 4 
* 


Fifteenth anew the affair of the conquered lands. Poſthumins was hereupon ſent for 
Mil. Tri. +6 Rome to aſſiſt his Collegues in Tony the Tribunes enterpriſe. Being 
Ed e 


come, he in full Aſſembly of the People dropt an expreſſion, that ſeemed 

to ſpeak him a fool or a madman. Sextius having propoſed to the Aſſem- 

. ....__ bly ro paſs a decree for dividing the city and territory of Volæ among the 
\- foldiers who had made the conqueſt, affirming that they had the beſt right 
to the benefit of it, Poſthumius haſtily cried out, Woe be to my ſoldiers, if 
#hey tir. So proud and utyuſt a faying offended the Senators no leſs than 

the multitude: Sextius, bold and eloquent, took advantage of the general 

- diſcontent, and directing his ſpeech to the People: Do you hear how 
Paſtbumius threatens his folders, as if they were ſo many flaves? And 
V yet this brute of a man you think more worthy of the Military Tribune- 
___« /hjp, than any of us, whoſe whole ſtudy is to procure you lands, and: 
< houſes, and a comfortable retreat'in your old age, and to defend you. 
«upon all occafions againſt fuch proud and cruel adverſaries. Can you 
then have any reaſon to wonder, that of late ſo few of your Tribunes. 
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& ſhew much zeal for your intereſts? What have we to expect from you? Year of 
4 Honours ? You beſtow them upon your enemies, Poſtbumius's words R OM E 
<« have indeed ſhocked you, filled you with horror. But what then? If Bef. J. C. 
% you were juſt now to go to an election, you would prefer this cruel Four 
< threatener to your beſt friends, to thoſe who have nothing at heart but ee | 
% your welfare“ f Witt *: 61 r 
This Diſcourſe did not fail to inflame the People; and when the threats Fifteenth 
of Poſthumius were reported in the camp, they occaſioned ſuch a commo- Mil. Tri. 
tion and murmuring in the army, as came little ſhort of downright ſedi- Livy, B. 
tion. P. Seſtius, one of the Quæſtors, having in the abſence of his Gene- S 
ral ordered a Lictor to ſeize a ſoldier who was more mutinous than the reſt, B. 7. 
his fellow- ſoldiers reſcued him, and one of them gave the Quæſtor a ſevere 
blow with a ſtone. Paſtbumius, informed of this tumult, haſtened to the 
camp, and exaſperated the troops more than ever by the ſtrictneſs of his 
Inquiries, and the cruelty of his puniſnments. He commanded the moſt 
guilty of the mutineers to be put to death ander the hurdle, a kind of exe- 
cution which has been beforementioned. - The manner of it was this: 
The criminal was laid at his length in a ſhallow water, under an hurdle, 
upon which they heaped ſtones, and ſo preſſed him down *till. he was 
drowned. But in vain did the General now paſs this ſentence againſt the 
ſeditious : the reſt of the ſoldiers tore them out of the hands of the exe- 
cutioners, and ſet them at liberty. Paſtbumius, tranſported with rage, 
came down from his Tribunal, and, preceded by his Lictors, broke 3 
through the preſs, in order to lay hold on the criminals. He found no plorus, 
reſpect remaining, among the ſoldiers, either for his orders or his perſon; B. 1. 
they oppoſed force with force, and, being urged to fury, ſtoned him to 
death. This was the firſt inſtance, from the foundation of Rome, of a Ro- | 
man General ſlain by his troops. | FF | | 
When the news of the tragical end of Paſtbumius came to the city, his Col- Livy, B. 
legues, who reſided there, zealous to revenge his death upon the rebellious 4+ 0. 59+ 
toldiers, decreed, with the Senate's approbation, that informations ſhould +. 
be taken concerning it: The Tribunes of the Commons (interpoſed. This 
conteſt depended upon another. The Conſcript Fathers thought it of the 
utmoſt importance to avoid an election of Military Tribunes for the next 
year, leſt the Commons, to ſkreen the guilty ſoldiers, ſhould chuſe Go- 
vernors out of the Plebeians. They would therefore have made a Decree, 
that Conſuls ſhould be choſen in the next Comitia. The paſſing of this. 
Decree was oppoſed by the Tribunes of the Commons, and the conten 
tion laſted ſo long, that the Republick fell into an Iter-reguum. In the Livy, B. 
end the Senate carried their point. Fabius Vibulanus, being Inter-tex, 4+ e. 51. 
aſſembled the Comitia by Centuries, and they choſe M. Cornelius Cofſus and Year of 
I. Furius Medullinus Conſuls. Theſe were good-natured' men, and for ROME 
that reaſon, as it was thought proper not to be too rigorous” in puniſhing g CN. 
the ſoldiers who had murdered their General, were unanimouſly appointed 472. 
by the Senate and People to inquire into the crime. Neceffary it was to- 
make examples; but this was done with moderation; and thoſe few who d zd Cons, 
75 Ggg 2 | died ſullhip. 


7 ip. fatyrical verſes an the victor 
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| Year of died fell by their own hands, and not by the axes of the Lictor. The 


ROM E Conſuls thought it more adviſeable to ſuppoſe the army in general to be in- 
5 nocent, than to drive them into an open revolt by too ſtrict an examination. 
Four hun- It had been happy if the Senate and Conſuls had, to ſo prudent a ma- 
dred nagement, added the partition of the Territory of Volæ among the People: 
twelve.| They had indeed no plauſible pretence not to do it, there being as yet no 
Dr private occupiers of it to be diſturbed in their poſſeſſions. And this would 
ſecond have been the moſt effectual way to ſilence the factious complaints of the 


_ Conſul- Tribunes, and abate the ardour of the People for the diviſion of the pub- 


ſhip. lick lands conquered before. But the Commons now ſaw with indignation, 
_ that the ſecret mo of the Senate and Nobility was to keep them always 

in poverty, as well for their own intereſt, as to make them more ſub- 

miſſive and dependent. Before it be long we ſhall ſee them proſecute 

their pretenſions with more fury than ever. 1 5 

| In the mean time the Conſul Furius marched againſt the Volſci, who had 
r Pillaged the territory of the Hernici. At his approach the enemy diſap- 
ROM E Peared; and he took from them Ferentinum, which he gave to the Hernici, 
CccxLi, With the lands about it, to compenſate their loſſes. | JN 
— C. F. IV. THE Tribunes made no oppoſition to the election of Conſuls 
1.-3ele. for the next year; and 9. Fabius and C. Furius were choſen. But L. Ici- 
ven. us, àa Tribune, began to reſume the affair of the conquered lands with 
—-— immoderate heat. A plague that raged in the city put a ſtop to his ca- 
* reer. This calamity was of courſe followed by a ſcarcity of proviſions: 
Conf1- | For, the citizens being alſo the huſbandmen, the lands were left untilled 
ſhip. + While the diſtemper prevailed; and the loſs of one harveſt was ſufficient 
Liv. B. 4. to reduce Nome to extreme want. | . 
error The famine was ſeverely felt in the ſucceeding Conſulſhip of M. Papirius 
ROME and C. Nautius; however, care was taken to get corn from Hetruria and 
ecexL1i; Sicily; and Rome by extraordinary good fortune continued this year without 
Bef. J. C. commotions at home or abroad. S Ht 0 . 


bande : No ſooner did the plague and famine ceaſe, but the gui renewed their 


ten. incurſions upon the territories of the Latines and Hernici, faithful allies of 
— Rome. M. milius and C. Vulerius were now Confuls. It fell to the latter 


| Eighty- to conduct the war; but, when he would have levied troops, the Tribune 


four: 


Conſal- Mænius oppoſed it upon the old pretence of the Agrarian Law. In the mean 
ſhip. time the gui inſulted the Romans, and took from them the fort of * Car- 


ear of ventum. This diſgrace not only increaſed the hatred of the Nobles to 


3 Mznius, but induced the other nine Tribunes to aſſiſt the Conſul in making 


Bef. J. C. the levies and puniſhing thoſe perſons who refuſed to ſerve. 


Fomr hun- The Romans recovered the fort, and found in it a conſiderable | | 
dr 


vine; Which the enemy had laid up there; but, Valerius being diſſatisfied with his 
ii men on account of their backwardneſs to inliſt themſelves for the war, he. 


Eighty- fold all, and put the money into the Quæſtor's hands. 
23 dt It was the cuſtom in the hopes, ny Proceſſion for the ſoldiers to chant 
onſul- VNO enjoyed that honour. In Valer iu, 


c. 53. Ovation they did fomething particular, and by way of revenge ey 
. | | ; ; : i 3 5 v e ; 


% 
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divided themſelves into two choirs, and, while one made the air reſound with Year of 
ſongs againſt their General, the other ſang verſes in praiſe of Mænius; and ROMB 
every time his name was repeated the People in the ſtreets clapped their Bef. J. C. 
hands and made acclamations and even drowned the noiſy muſick of tlie Four hun- 
ſoldiers. e | dred 
This behaviour of the citizens alarmed the Senate and obliged them nine. 
to beſtir themſelves, to hinder an election of Military Tribunes for x; 
the next year, leſt Mznius ſhould be choſen for one. The Fathers pre- fift 
vailed ; Conſuls were elected; and the choice fell upon Cx. Cornelius and Conſul- 
L. Furius. ; 1 


* 


three kinſmen, and of a family in which to hate the Patriciaus was here- ROM E 
ditary, undertook to deprive them of the Quæſtorſhip, which hitherto cccxLv. 
had never been out of their order, though Plebeians were qualified to 8 1 2 
ſtand for it. The Tcilii talked much of glorious projects =, was formed qr ee 
in favour of the Commons; but at the ſame time declared that they would eight. 
not ſtir one ſtep towards the execution of them, unleſs the Plebeians would ©: 
aſſume ſo much courage at leaſt as to raiſe ſome of their own body to the a, We n 
Quæſtorſhip. The multitude, poſſeſſed wich hopes of the mighty advan- Conſul- 
tages they were to reap from the zeal of their preſent Tribunes, gave their ſhip. 
votes in the election of Quæſtors to Q Silius, P. Ælius, and P. Pupius, A ad 
all three Plebeiaus; and of the Patricians who put up for that dignity none Ii. B. 4. 
but Cæſo Fabius Ambuſtus could obtain it. 8 
The Tribunes of the Commons, elated with this victory over the Nobi- 
lity, flattered themſelves, that the Quæſtorſhip would now open them a 
way to the Military Tribuneſhip, the Conſulate, and the Triumph. They 
would not hear therefore of an election of Conſuls for the next year; they 
oppoſed the publication of a Decree of the Senate for that purpoſe ; they 
caied out, that it was high time for the P/ebezans to have their ſhare in the 
Government. The diſputes on this head grew warm, when, luckily, for c. 55. 
the Icilii, news came that the Æqui and Volſci were again in motion. The 
Tribunes oppoſed the levies, which, in purſuance of a Senatus-conſultum, 
the Conſuls would have made. Two of the [cilzi conſtantly: attended up- 
on theſe Magiſtrates, each watching his man, to hinder him from raiſin 
troops, or holding the Comitia for chuſing new Conſuls. The buſineſs o 
the third Icilius was to manage the Multitude, and let them looſe, or reſtrain 
them, as he judged proper. Things were at this paſs, when news was 
brought that the Æqui had retaken the fortreſs of Carventum. This gave 
the Tribunes a farther advantage, the want of an army being now more 
2 In ſhort, the Senate were forced to conſent to an election of 
Military Tribunes but, to diſappoint the Icilii, they annexed this proviſo 
to their decree, That none of the preſent TRIBUNES OF THE COMMONS ſhould 
be choſen to the MILITARY TRIBUNESHIP, or continued in their office the next 
r ö 5 
pe The levies now went on without oppoſition. The Conſuls marched to 
recover Carventum, but they loſt a great deal of time before it, _ were 
it 1 , - forced 


Under their adminiſtration three Tribunes of the name of Ieilius, all ye; * | 
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Year of forced to raiſe the ſiege at laſt. They took however Verrugo from the 
ROME Folſci. | | | 5 | | 
Bef. j. G. Though the Commons had carried their point, of obtaining Comitia for 


Four electing Military Tribunes (inſtead of Conſuls) for the next year; yet the 
hundred Fathers got the victory at the elections: three Patricians were choſen and 
eight. no Plebeian. It is ſaid that the Nobles made uſe of a ſtratagem (and were 
Eighty - reproached with it at that time by the Tcilii) which was this: They en- 
fix gaged a great number of the meaneſt and moſt worthleſs of the Plebeians 
Conful- to ſtand candidates, mixing them with the worthy candidates of the ſame 
Liu B. _ order. The People were fo diſguſted with the appearance of the former, 
© 56. that they would not give their voices to the latter, nor to any but Patri- 
* cians. = | 
Vear of C. Julius Iulus, P. Corn. Coſſus, and C. Servilius Abala were declared Mili- 
ROME tary Tribunes ; but did not long continue in the ſupreme Command. The 
cccxLv. Volſci having ſet on foot a very formidable army, the Senate, according to 
_> J + ©: cuſtom, reſolved to ſend a Dictator againſt them. As the abſolute autho- 
hundred Tity of that Magiſtrate in a manner ſwallowed up the power of all the infe- 
ſeven. rior Officers, Julius and Cornelius oppoſed his nomination, alledging that 
i they did not want COUrage and experience to command an army, and that 
1 1 it was unjuſt to deprive them of a dignity which they had ſo lately obtained 
by all the votes of their fellow- citizens. | | | 
The Senate, exaſperated at their refuſal to name a Dictator, had recourſe 
to the Tribunes of the Commons, as they had done before upon the like occa- 
ſion. But the Tribunes of this year obſerved a different conduct from 
that of their predeceſſors. Overjoyed to fee this diſſenſion between the 
Military Tribunes and the Senate, they anſwered, with a ſcornful raillery, 
* That for their part they could give no help in the affair; that they were 
only Plebeians, not citizens, nor even to be reckoned in the number of 
© men; that, if ever the honours and dignities of the Republick were made 
common to them with the Patricians, they ſhould then take care that 
no proud Magiſtrate diſobeyed the decrees of the Senate; but that in 
the mean time the Patricians themſelves, as they had thrown off all 
c reſpe& of Laws and Magiſtrates, might alſo, if they pleaſed, aſſume 
the power and functions of the Tribunes, and do their own buſineſs as 
they could.” _—— 185 5 ” 


The conteſts drawing to an end, and the enemy ſtill advancing towards 
the frontier, Servilius Abala, the third Military Tribune, declared pub- 
lickly, that the good of his country was more dear to him than the friend- 
ſhip of his Collegues; and that, if they would not chuſe a Dictator, he 

would take upon him to name one himſelf: And accordingly, being ſup- 
ported by the whole Senate, he named to that higheſt Magiſtracy P. 
| fn Rutilus, who afterwards appointed Servilius to be General of the 
Horſe. 4 1 0 1 8 
The war was of no long continuance; the Volſci were defeated near the 
city of Antium, their territory plundered, and a great number of priſoners 
taken. After this expedition the Dictator laid down his authority, _ the 


- 
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Military Tribunes reſumed theirs. Julius and Cornelius Cofſus, diſcontent- Vear of 


ed with the Senate for having, by the creation of a Dictator, fruſtrated ROME 


; | os , . | . decent. 
their hopes of acquiring glory, in this war, made no mention of electing Bef. ]. C. 


Conſuls for the enſuing year, but appointed an Aſſembly for chuſing Mili- Fourhun- 
tary Tribunes. The Conſcript Fathers were much alarmed to fee their in- dred 
tereſt thus betrayed by men of their own order: and therefore, as they ſeren. 
had, the laſt year, by ſetting up «unworthy candidates from among the Ple- Sixteenth 
beians, given the People a diſlike to all the worthy ; fo now they effected an Mil. Trib 
excluſion of all Plebeians by ſetting up, for candidates, the moſt illuſtrious 
members of their own body, men whom they knew to be eſteemed by the 
Commons. C. Valerius, C. Servilius, L. Furius, and Fabius Vibulanus, Year of 
all eminent Patricians, were choſen to the Military Tribuneſhip. ROME 
The. truce with the Veientes being at this time expired, the Romans ſent Bef. J. C. 
Heralds to them to renew their demand of ſatisfaction of damages for- Four hun- 
merly ſuſtained. Theſe Heralds, meeting on the road ſome Envoys going dred fix. 
from Veii to Rome, conſented, at their requeſt, to proceed no farther, : 
till the latter had been heard by the Senate. The Veientan Miniſters ob- (91.1, 
tained of the Conſcript Fathers to deſiſt from their demands, till ſome civil Mil. Tri. 
broils which were then at Veii ſhould be quieted ; a conduct which Livy re- A 2d 
marks as an inſtance of great generoſity in the Roman Senate, who, had 3 _ 
they conſulted nothing but their own intereſt, could not have had a more 3 
favourable occaſion of falling upon a rival State. . Livy, B. 
The ſame year the Volſci retook Yerrugo from the Romans, and put the 4: e. 58. 
garriſon to the ſword, the Senate being dilatory in ſending ſuccours to it. 
However the Military Tribunes revenged this loſs; they ſurpriſed the 
Voiſcian troops when ſcattered about the country to plunder, and cut them 
to pieces. | __ 5 | ny 
The Senate kept their aſcendant in the election of Magiſtrates for the ye... of 
next year, and procured the Military Tribuneſhip for C. Cornelius, F L. Va- ROME 
lerius, Cn. Cornelius, and Fabius tus, all Patricians, and of the beſt fa- cccxLv: 
milies in the Commonwealth. r our e 
During their adminiſtration, the Veientes having inſulted the ambaſſa- dreck 
dors of the Republick, the Senate ordered a declaration of war againſt five. 
Veii to be 1 iately propoſed to the People. The Roman youth, upon 2. 
the firſt rumour of this deſign, began to murmur at it: The war with the ms 
Volſci is not yet ended; we have lately bad two garriſons cut in pieces, and the Mil. Tri. 
Places ¶ though covered] are not defended now, but with much danger. Not at A 2d 
year paſſes without a battle; and yet, as if we had not fighting enough, we ne- 
muſt begin a new war againſt powerful neighbours that may engage all Hetru- 


* 


ria in their cauſe. | 

The Tribunes did not fail to encourage them in this oppoſition to the 
Government, © In truth, ſaid they, the chief war you have to ſuſtain is 
that which the Senate has fo long carried on againſt the Commons of 
« Rome. They ſend you into the field only to be-ſlaughtered, or elſe 
to keep you at a diſtance from the City, leſt, if they allowed you any re- 
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Vear of poſe, your minds ſhould run upon Liberty and Colonies, or the pub- 


ROME C lick Lands, or freedom in giving your votes in the Aſſemblies, and you 


- "CCCXLVII. ( 


Bef. j. C.. ſbould concert meaſures for promoting your own intereſts, with reference 


Fourhun- ©* to theſe matters.” 


dred five. Whenever the Tribunes met with any of the veteran ſoldiers, they took 
1 them by the hand, entered into familiar diſcourſe with them, inquired how 
tein many years they had ſerved, and, making them ſhew their ſcars, aſked them, 
Mil. Tri. whether they had room for any more wounds, or could ſpare any more 
| - blood for the ſervice of the Commonwealth. By theſe and other arts of 
management, in which the Tribunes were indefatigable, they made the 
Commons utterly averſe from a war with the Yeientes : ſo that the Patrici- 
ans, perceiving, that their Bill, if now offered, would be rejected, deferred it 
dto another time. IA C 

Livy, B. However it was agreed, that three of the Military Tribunes ſhould lead 
+: ©: 59+ an army againſt the Volſci. At the approach of it the: enemy diſappeared, 
and left their country open to be pillaged. The Roman Generals here- 
upon divided their forces into three. bodies, and made incurſions into it 
on different ſides. Fabius laid ſiege to Anxur (afterwards called Terracina) 
a wealthy city, and, having taken it by aſſault, divided the ſpoil equally 
among the ſoldiers of all the three armies, telling his own men, that the 
troops of his Collegues, by hindering ſuccours from coming to the relief 
of the place, had contributed to the taking of it as much as if they had 
been preſent in the action. This generoſity (not uſual of late) to the 
ſoldiers paved the way for a reconciliation between the Nobles and Com- 
mons. And this was intirely accompliſhed by a Decree of the Senate, 
ſoon after paſſed, That for the future the Roman infantry ſhould be maintain- 
ed in the field as the publick expence. Hitherto all the citizens had uſed to 
go to war at their own charges; and oftentimes, when the campaign was 
too long, the lands, eſpecially thoſe of the poorer Plebeians, lay fallow. 
This occaſioned borrowing, exorbitant uſury, complaints and ſeditions. 
The Senate, to prevent theſe diſorders, decreed of themſelves, and with- 
out being importuned by the People or their Tribunes, that for the future 
the ſoldiers ſhould have Pay out of the publick money ; and that, to fur- - 
niſh this expence, a new tax ſhould be raiſed, from which no Citizen what- 
JJ EXD... oo 3 £4 top thre els 

c. 60, Upon the firſt news of this Senatus-conſultum, the People were tranſ- 
ported with joy; they ran in crowds from all parts to the Senate-houſe, 
and, taking the Senators by the hand as they came out, ſaid, that now 
indeed it appeared they were juſtly called Fathers; and declared them: 
ſelves ready to ſpill the laſt drop of their blood for their country, fo ten- 

der and generous a mother to all her children. | 4H ; 
In this univerſal gladneſs, the Tribunes of the Commons were remarka- 
ble for their gloomy and envious countenances. Union always hindered 
them from making a figure in the State. They gave out that the Senate 
beſtowed largeſſes at a very cheap rate; that the People muſt be very blind 
if they did not perceive that this their pay would come out of cv" ria | 

65 „„ | | Pockets; 
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pockets; nay, that it was not juſt to make thoſe Citizens who had always Year of | 
ſerved at their own charge, and had compleated the time of their ſervice, ROME 
contribute to the ſupport of the new ſoldiers who ſucceeded them in the ger J. C. 
armies; and they proclaimed that they would protect all thoſe who ſhould Four hun- — 
refuſe to pay the tax. Theſe declarations made ſome impreſſion upon the dred five. #08 
People ; the Senators, nevertheleſs, went on with their undertaking, and On | 
began the contribution themſelves, paying their own contingents fairly, OS 
according to the real value of their eſtates ; and their example was followed Mil. Tri. 5 
by the chief men among the Plebeians. 125 | 1 
As, in thoſe days, there was no ſilver money, carts loaded with weighty Wl 
ieces of braſs were every day ſeen going to the Treaſury with the contri- Wl 
ak of the rich: The. poorer ſort, pleaſed with this ſight, and ani- 
mated by the commendations given by the Nobles and the ſoldiers to | | 1 
thoſe of the Commons who ſubmitted to the impoſt, liſtened no longer to 11.8 
the declamations of their Tribunes, but ran every one eagerly to pay the 1 
Tribute according to his proportion. 1 ; LD 


c HAP. XXXVL . i 


$. I. The Romans inveſt Veii. In the two firſt years of the fiege (which 1 
laſted ten) there is little action. The third year, (350 of Rome) a loſs 1 
which the beſiegers ſuſtain before the place animates the Plebeians with a 8 1 
zeal to puſh on the fiege with vigour. The Senate, for the firſt time, allow ck 1 

pax To THE HoksE. F. II. The year following, Sergius and Virginius | Ai 
(tuo of the Military Tribunes) who have the conduct of the fiege, quarrel, | Fl 
and divide the troops between them, which having miſchievous conſequences, | j | 
they are both recalled. All the Militaty Tribunes of this year are obliged lf 
to abdicate, and new ones are choſen. Sergius and Virginius (the Generals | li 
of the laſt year) are both fined for miſconduF. F. III. The Tribunes renew il 
the domeſtick broils : But all is quieted by the chuſing of ſome Plebeians into 1 
the Military Tribuneſhip. At the next elections the Comitia chuſe five 0 
Plebeians to that dignity, and only one Patrician. There happens a great | „ | 
mortality among men and cattle. To avert this evil, the ceremony of the | 

Lectiſternium is o er ved. F. IV. The Senate take advantage of the Peo- 
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pPle's. fears and ſuperſtition, to get the Military Tribuneſhip for. Patricians - | 100 
only; pretending that the Gods were angry at the choice, which had been j | th 


made of Plebeians to that Magiſtracy. The lake of Alba overflows. This : 11 
being looked upon as a prodigy, Deputies are ſent from Rome to conſult the | 1 
Oracle of Delphos. Six new Military Tribunes are choſen,” all Patricians. | 

Some defect being diſcovered in their inauguration, they all abdicate, and fix . © If 
new ones are choſen, all Plebeians. Their adminiſtration not being proſpe- - | 5 

| 


rous, Camillus is named Dictator. F. V. He takes Veii by ſap. V. of 87 
Rk 2 | : ö 8 1 | 347. Be 5 
8 HE Senate's view, in allotting funds for the payment of J. C. 405. | 
| the troops, was not only. to eaſe the People, but alſo to ina- Eigbt- l 
ble the State to carry on the war farther, and maintain it longer. Be- teenth _ . | 
='"YOL.. I. | Hhh C28 fore Mil. Tri. | 
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Year of fore this ** 1 they could not fo properly be ſaid to make war as in- 

ROME curſions, which were gencrally terminated by one battle. Theſe expe- 
Bef. J. C. ditions rarely laſted above twenty or thirty days, the ſoldiers, for want of 


Four hun- pay, not being able to keep the field for a longer time together. But 


dred five. now, when the Senate found themſelves in a condition to maintain an 


Z "Eight. army abroa1 as long as they pleaſed, they began to form great deſigns ; 


c. 61. 


teenth and, all oppoſition to a war with the Veientes being over, they reſolved to 
Mil. Tri. beſiege Veii itſelf, one of the ſtrongeſt places in 7aly, the bulwark of 
Year of Hetruria, and which yielded to Rome neither in the courage nor in the 
ROME vealch of its inhabitants. ES EY 
Bef. j. C. The fiege was begun in the year 348 of Rome, when the Romans, for 
Fourhun. the firft time, choſe fix * Military Tribunes. The States of Hetruria 
dredfour. had a general council, to debate whether they ſhould unite their forces 
Ny in the defence of the Veiantes, or not; but came to no agreement upon 
ent this head. | 1 EE e 
Mil. Tri. The next year, when Rome was again governed by fix + Military 
Liv. B. 4. Tribunes, the ſiege was carried on with leſs vigour than in the be- 
333 ginning, part of the Roman forces being called away to a war with the 
Volſci. | ST | 
CER : Low tells us, that the year following the Republick choſe eight Mili- 


* 


Bef. J. C. tary Tribunes; among whom he reckons M. Furius Camillus and M. 


ſios. Pig- M. EUiILrus MauERCiNUS, 


Annal. L. Funius Mapul Linus, a ſecond time 


Four hun- Pofthumins Abinus; but in this he feems to have been miſtaken: For, 
dred belides that tlie electing of eight was illegal, thoſe two Senators, accord- 
8 5 ing to the Capitoline Faſti, were Cenſors this year, and there were but 
Twenti- fix || fupreme Governors, of whom Appius Claudius, grandſon of the De- 

e cemvir, was one. „ 8 
N Happily for the Romans, the Veientes at this time choſe themſelves a 
Year of King; a proceeding which ſo diſpleaſed the other States of Hetruria, who 
ROME not only abhorred all Royalty, but had a particular diſlike to this King, 
80 J. that they came to a reſolution to refuſe their affiſtance to the belieged, ſo 


Four long as theſe ſhould continue under Regal Government. : 
hundred We may judge of the ſtrength of Veii by the length of the licge, which 
two. _ (with various fortune) laſted ten whole years; though perhaps this might 
Twenty- be chiefly owing to the frequent changing of the Generals who commanded 
firſt Mil. the Roman armies. Doubtlefs theſe hindered the Romans from 
Trib. [EL EPL Ee. | | Fes GK 
Livy, B. | | 

5. c. 1. 


ay ., VLIUS fur vs, a ſecond time c. Vatenvs Porrrvs, a chird time, 

9 5 a 1 | K. Fanzus Aunvsrus, \ 

T. QuincTivs CaritoLinus,  [{ M. Sgrerwvs Fipenas, 
ne, HM. EMIL Ius MaMeRcCiNnUs, a zd time, 


hius in 
Q. Oginerius CincinnaTVs, M. Fuxnivus Fusus, 
A. ManLivs Vurtso Cayrrotinus. | Av. CLaubirus Caassus, 
#P. Corxgiivs Maitucimenss, I. Jurtos Ivrus, | 
Sy. Naurius RuTILvs, a third time, | M. Quinctivs Varus, 8 
f Cx. Coxxniivs Corus; aſccond time, L. VaLERrIUs Porirus, a third time. 
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making a ſwifter progreſs in conqueſt. Had they been conſtantly governed Year of 

by ſome one of thoſe illuſtrious Dictators, who were their refuge in ROME 

caſes of extreme danger, they had ſoon been Maſters of J1taly : But ſuch get J C. 

is the uſual conduct of a Republick, jealous of her liberty; ſhe. checks Four hun- 

the rapidity of her victorious General | 

part =; their conqueſts. It was at this ſiege that the Romans are thought Ter 

to have firſt invented thoſe lines of circumvallation and contravallation, fr 

which have been ſince ſo much in uſe ; at leaſt this is the firſt time they Mil. Tri. 

are mentioned in Roman antiquity. Plut. Life 
The Military Tribunes, conſidering that Yeii could not be taken but af. 8 Camil- 

ter a long ſiege, and then rather by famine than force, formed a deſign of Livy, B. 

keeping the army in the field all winter, and they began to erect wooden 5. c. 2. 

barracks for the men. The ſoldiers made no oppoſition to it, chuſing rather 

to live in the camp at the publick expence, than in Rome at their own ; But 

the Tribunes of the Commons had no ſooner heard of this, than they im- 

 mediately made it a pretence to raiſe an outcry againſt the Senate. They 

ſaid in every Aſſembly, that indeed they always feared the gifts of the 

Senate concealed ſome fatal poiſon ; that this new pay was only a bait 

which the Patricians had made uſe of to deceive the People: That it was 

in truth the price of their liberty: That the Military Tribunes, in de- 

taining the ſcldiers in the camp during winter, had viſibly no other end, 

but to deprive the Commons of ſo many votes: That the Senate and Pa- 

tricians would now reign deſpotically in all the Aſſemblies : But that they 

ought to be made ſenſible, that they governed men who were free; and 

that it was but fitting the poor Citizen, who daily expoſed his life in the 

defence of his country, ſhould at the end of every campaign enjoy a little 

reſt, and have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his houſe, his 4 and his children, 

and of giving his voice in the election of the Magiſtrates. 

ius, whom the other Aſilitary Tribunes had left at Rome to oppoſe the c. 3—6. 

Meaſures of the Tribunes of the Commons, being informed of theſe ſeditious 

ſpeeches, called an Aſſembly, and in a long harangue reproached thoſe 

Plebeian Magiſtrates, That they ſtudied — but to hinder all union 

between the two Orders in the State: That they ſought to create them- 

ſelves employment like knaviſh phyſicians : That their deſire was to have 

the State always diſeaſed, that they might ever be buſy in the cure: That 

they ſeemed determined to like nothing which the Senate did, let it be 

never ſo advantageous to the People: That as Maſters did not ſuffer their 

| flaves to have any intercourſe. with the neighbours, leſt they ſhould he 

either well or ill uſed by them, ſo the Tribunes for the ſame reaſon could 

not endure that the Commons ſhould have any intercourſe with the No- 

bles, and were inraged to ſee that the Senate had ſhewn ſo much tender- 


i 


neſs for the ſoldiers, as to allow them pax. | 
He added, Either we ſhould not have undertaken this fiege, or we 
« ſhould continue it. Shall we abandon our camp, the forts we have 
<< erected, our towers, our mantelets, and our gabions; and fo have all 
the ſame works to begin again the next ſummer? And who will promiſe 


; leſt ſhe herſelf ſhould become a dred two, 


b 
? 
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: 
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Year of * your Tribunes, who give you ſuch wholeſome advice, that all Hetruria 
R — 2 E ee will not be at length prevailed upon by the Veientes to arm and come 
8 g. © to their affiſtance, if we raiſe the blockade, and give them opportunity 
Fourhun - to renew their ſollicitations. They may perhaps diſplace that Gover- 
dred two. © nor who is fo diſagreeable to the Hetrurian States, or he may perhaps 
Twenty- for the ſake of his country reſign his authority. The ſcene would = 


' 6r& Mil. much changed, if thoſe States ſhould all unite againſt us. Who can | 
Tnib. © affure you, that the Veientes, thus ſtrengthened, will not next year 


e invade and pillage our territory? And what a contempt will it bring 
e upon the Republick, if the nations bordering upon Rome, and now 
. *<. jealous of her greatneſs, ſhall find that your Generals, fettered by new 
laws of your Tribunes, are unable to finiſh a ſiege, or keep the field a 
moment after the fine weather is over? Whereas, on the other hand, 
nothing will make the Roman People more formidable, than their ſnew- 
e ing that no ſeverity of the ſeaſons is able to put a ſtop to their enter- 
“ priſes; and that they are firmly reſolved to conquer, or die at the foot 

e of the enemies ramparts.” | : | 
Livy, B. Arrius was already a match for the Tribunes of the Commons, even in 
5+ © 7+ their aſſemblies, when a loſs, ſuſtained at the ſiege, gave him a complete 
victory over them, and produced a ſurpriſing concord between the two 
- . «orders at Rome. The Veientes, in a ſally, ſurpriſed the beſiegers, ſlew a 
great number of them, ſet fire to their machines, and ruined moſt of their 
Works. This news, inſtead of ' depreſſing the ſpirits of the Romans, in- 
ſpired them with new-ardor for the continuation of the ſiege. The richer 
-citizens, whoſe: wealth qualified them to be in the firſt claſs among the 
Roman Knights, but who, not having yet received horſes from the Repub- 
lick, were therefore not legally and actually Knights, offered to mount 
themſelves at their own expence. Acceptance and a profuſion of thanks 
from the Senate rewarded this generous offer. And no ſooner did the 
report of it reach the Forum, but the Commons came in crowds to the 
-Senate-houſe with a tender of their voluntary ſervices (in the infantry) to 

be employed before Veii, or whereyer it ſhould be thought moſt proper; 
and they promiſed, in caſe they were led to Veii, never to leave the camp 
till the city was taken. The joy which had before filled the minds of the 

| - Fathers was now made to overflow by this extraordinary and unexpected 
real of the Commons. Theſe voluntiers were not thanked and praiſed, as 
the cavalry had been, by ſome of the Magiſtrates commiſſioned to that 
office, nor were any of them called into the houſe to receive an anſwer: 
The Senators could not keep themſelves within doors; out they ran, and 
| I <p in particular, by his words and geſtures, expreſſed to the mul- 
titude (that were ſtanding below in the Comitium) the general gladneſs 
and exultation: Happy, unconguerable, eternal would Rome be made by this - 
 wvoncerd! They praiſed the Knights, they praiſed the Commons, they ex- 
rolled even the day, the-glorious Day ! they confeſſed the Senate to be out- 
done in kindneſs and benevolence. The Senators and the People ſeemed 
- #0 vie with each other in weeping tears of joy; till at length the Fathers 
3 5 | | - were 


. 
* 
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were called back into their houſe; and then they made a Decree, © That Year of 


the Military Tribunes ſhould, in an Aſſembly of the People, give the due ROME 


6 thanks to both cavalry and infantry, and aſſure them that the Senate dec. 


% would be ever mindful of the affection they ſhewed for their country, Four 
4 and had come to a reſolution to allow pay to all the voluntiers.“ It was hundred 
at this time, that the cavalry in general began to receive pay out of the pub- 
lick Treaſury. Ji | | Twenty- 
The new army of voluntiers were conducted to Veii, the works, that fr 
had been deſtroyed by the enemy, reſtored, new ones formed, and proviſions Mil. Tri. 
conveyed from Rome to the camp, with more care and diligence than ever 
fo that nothing neceſſary might be wanting to foldiers who deſerved fo well 
of the Republick. 8 | | | be 
FS. II. THE Capenates and Faliſci, nations of Hetruria, neareſt to the Vei- year of 
entes, and conſequently moſt concerned in their preſervation, armed privately, ROME 
and, joining their troops, ſurpriſed and attacked the Romans. L. Virginius Ber. ]. 
and M. Sergius“, both Military Tribunes, commanded at this ſiege. Four hun- 
The jealouſy, ſo common between perſons in equal authority, had ſet them dred 
at variance: Each had a body of troops under his command, and had as it one. 
were a ſeparate camp. The Capenates and Faliſci attacked that of Sergius — 
on one ſide, at the ſame time that the beſieged made a fally, and attacked con 
it on the other. The Roman ſoldiers, thinking they had all the forces of Mil. Tri. 
Hetruria to deal with, were diſmayed, fought Faintly, and rather to defend d time. 
their own lives, than with hopes to vanquiſh the enemy. It was not long 5 
before they gave ground, fell into diſorder, and ran away. Virginius could 
have ſaved his Collegue's troops; his own were ranged in order of battle: 
But the animoſity between the two Generals was fo great, that Sergius choſe 
rather to periſh, than to aſk the aſſiſtance of Virginius; and Virginins, on 
the other hand, would not give him any ſuccour, unleſs he would ſend © 
and beg it. The enemy profited by this diviſion ; Sergius's army fled in 
diſorder to Rome, which was but ſix leagues diſtant from the camp, and 
the General went thither himſelf, not ſo much to juſtify his own conduct, 
as to ſet forth the baſeneſs of that of his Collegue. © | 
The Senate hereupon ſent orders to Virginius to leave his army under 
the command of his Lieutenants, and repair immediately to Rome, to 
anſwer to the complaints which Sergius preferred againſt him. The diſ- 
pute was managed with great acrimony and the two Military Tribunes 
ran into invectives againſt each other before the Senate. Each had his 
friends there wha took his part. The Conſcript Fathers, to quiet the 
matter, thought it adviſeable to make a decree, that all the Military Tri- 
bunes of that year ſhould reſign their Magiſtracies, and the People imme- 
diately proceed to a new election of Military Triþunes, who ſhould- enter 
on their office on the Calends of October. The four who had been in no 
fault acquieſced; but the two, on whoſe account this decree was . propoſed, 


Livy, B. 
5. C. 9. 


END: 1 > C The other four were | 
C. Sravirtus Anal a, third time, Q Szrviirus Paiscvs, | 
Q. Surririus CAMERINUS» 5 A. Maxrius Vor so, a ſecond time. 


begged 


> 


hu 
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| Year of begged of the Senate that they might not be diſgraced ; and, when they 


5 * found that their intreaties were not regarded, they proteſted againſt the 


; 5 + 1 C. Senatus-conſultum, declaring that they would not reſign their authority before 
our nun- 5 


the Ides of December, the due time for its expiration. | . 
dred The Tribunes of the Commons, who much againſt their will had been 
one. fror ſome time quiet, laid hold of this occaſion to. break out, and make a fi- 
Twenty: | wh They — the two Generals to ſend them to priſon, if they 
ſecond did not obey the Senate's orders. Servilius Abala, one of the Military Tri- 
Mil. Tri bunes, full of indignation at the haughty manner in which theſe Plebeian 
Magiſtrates treated his Collegues : As for your threats, I ſhould not be 
* diſpleaſed with an opportunity of ſhewing, that you have as little cou 
to execute them, as you have right to utter them. But the decrees of the 
< Senate ought to be obeyed; and, if my Collegues are refractory to its 
commands, I ſhall name a Dictator, who will be able, without your inter- 
_ * poſition, to force them to quit their office.” F 


© Virginius and Sergius, finding it fruitleſs to reſiſt any longer, abdicated 
their Magiſtracy, and the People proceeded to a new election. 
Year of TL. Valerius, L. Julius, M. + Amilius, Cn. $ Cornelius, Cæſo || Fabius, 
ROME and Furius Camillus, were choſen Military Tribunes. And theſe new Go- 
CCCLI. yernors had work enough upon their hands: They were to begin anew 
a 3 O. the ſiege of Yeir, to keep the Faliſci and Capenates in awe; and to recover 
ndred. Auxur, which the Volſci had taken the laſt year. Beſides, the Tribunes f 
che Commons. kindled freſh broils, when the armies came to be raiſed. 
Twenty- They diſſuaded the old ſoldiers; who were to ſtay in the city to guard it, 
_ ii. from paying taxes, pretending they were exempted from that burden by 
* A th being inliſted. And the diſturbances, occafioned by their ſeditious ha- 
time. Tanpyes, the levies, and collecting the tribute, were ſo great, that the 
+ A 3d tribes could not agree in the choice of more than eight new Tribunes off the 
54 24 Commons. Two were ſtill wanting. The Patricians at firſt endeavoured 
time. to get them ſupplied out of their body, but in vam. They then caballed 
4 A od to Rike at the Trebonian Law Þ ; and in the end prevailed to get two ms 
Toy, B ſons added to the eight, by the appointment of the majority of thoſe 


8 11. eight. This was in effect to abrogate the Trebonian Law. It happened, 


I Vid. that among the Tribunes of the Commons there was one C. Trebonius, 


pra, who thought it a duty owing to his name and family to take that Law 


c. 3o. 


under his protection. He told the People that their intereſts were betrayed; 
and he brought an odium upon thoſe of his Collegues, who had ventured, 


of their own aüthority, to appoint two Tribunes. The People were efpe- - 


cially exaſperated againſt three of the right, P. Curiatius, M. Metihus, 
and M. Miuutius: Bur theſe diverted the hatred of the publick from them- 
ſelves, by turning it againſt Sergius and Virginius, the two Generals of the 
laſt year, 1 cited to appear in judgment before the People; and 


they forgot nothing upon this occafion, that might inflame the minds of 
the multitude, not only againſt the two perſons accuſed, but againſt the 
whole body of the Patricians. They ſaid, that though the two Gene- 
+ rals laid the blame of their ill ſuceeſs on each other, Virginius _— 


(( 
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it was not probable, that either of them acted his ſhameful 2 2 " ROME 
y of the Bef. J. C. 
Patricians was to protract the war; to the end, that, the ſoldiers being Fon 2 wma 
kept in the field, the Tribunes might not have a ſufficient number of dred. 
voters in the city to ſupport their Bill concerning the conquered Lands, or Twenty 
any other Bill that tended to the advantage of the Commons.” | hind 7 
They added, That the accuſed had, in effect, been already con- Mil. Tri. 


« demned by the Senate, the Roman People, and even their own Col- 
* legues. That the Senate, by a Decree, removed them from the Go- 
e vernment; and, when they refuſed to obey that Decree, their Collegues 
« conſtrained them to it by threatening to name a Dictator. That the 
« Roman People had created new Military Tribunes, and had directed 
« them to enter on their Magiſtracy, not on the 13th of December (the 


« uſual time) but on the iſt of OZeber, becauſe the Republick could no 
<« longer ſubſiſt under the adminiſtration of Sergius Virginius. And 
yet theſe men, ſo univerſally pre-condemned. had the folly to imagine 
« they were ſufficiently . puniſhed by being reduced to the condition of 


« private citizens, two months before the time; whereas the abridging 
« the. duration of their*Magiſtracy was only a depriving them of the 
s power of doing more miſchief, not an infliction of puniſhment ; ſeeing 
<« their Collegues, who had certainly committed no fault, were removed 
from the adminiſtration at the ſame time with them.” In concluſion 


they admoniſhed the People, To recall thoſe diſpoſitions which they 


<« lately felt, when they ſaw their routed, affrighted army coming flying to 
« Rome, accuſing, not Fortune, nor the Gods, but only the two Gene- 
« rals.—There is not one 


* revenge.” The People, irritated by theſe harangues, would give no ear 
to Sergius's Plea of the Chance of War, nor to Virginius's intreaty, not to render 


bim more unhappy at home, than be had been in the field. They were each of 


them condemned in a fine of 10, ooo aſſes of braſs. 

This proſecution had the deſigned effect; the People were fo intent up- 
on it, that they forgot the Treboman Law, and their quarrel with the three 

$. HI. ROME at this time received good news from all parts where the 
war was carrying on: But this did not put a ſtop to domeſtick ſeditions. The 
Tribunes of the Commons preferred two laws, the firſt requiring a partition 
of the lands, the ſecond excuſing the People from any more contributions 
towards the ſoldiers pay: And in fact they would not ſuffer them to pay 


| you, who did not, that day, deteſt 
“ and curſe Virginius and Sergius, and all that belong to them. Is it fit, 
that, after invoking the Gods to puniſh theſe criminals, you yourſelves, - 
«< when you have them in your power, ſhould ſhew them any indulgence ? - 
The Gods are never themſelves the executors of vengeance upon unjuſt _ 
* men; it is ſufficient that they furniſh abe ixjured with an opportunity of 
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Ver er t he texes; ſcelut the legions, being deprived. of their fabſitece were 


7 OM E ripe for a ſedition. 
5 1. C. But all this buſtle ended in getting Got Plebeians into the Military 


Fourhun- Tribuneſhip. P. Licinius Calvus, P. Melius, P. Menius, L. Titinius, 
dred. and L. Publilius. Sp. Furius was the only. Patrician elected at this time *. 
Pm [7 oy ſays, that Licinius, though a Plebeian, and never before in any pub- | 
chica fick office, was an old Senator.] The'Fribunes of the Commons were ſo 
II. Tri. much rejoiced to ſee Plebeians in the ſupreme magiſtracy, that they ceaſed 
an ik -5- their oppoſition to the tax; the ſoldiers received their pay again, their cou- 
25 rage was revived, they took Aurum from the Volſci, and carried on the ſiege 
| 17 82172 of Ve with ene Z tho they ſuffered much from the ſevere cold of 
the winter. 
Ref. I. G At the next N the Centuries almoſt onaninioully choſe five Mili- 
Three tary Tribunes out of the Plebrians, and only M. Veturius out of the Patri- 
hundred ciaut. Theſe five were C. Duilius, L. Atinius, Cn. Genucius, M. Pomponius, 
nine) and Valero Publitius. To haſten the reduction of Vrii, the three. armies of 
| the laſt year rf. nouns their ſtrength ; and they intirely defeated the forces of 
_ Twenty- the Faliſci 1 who came to its relief. So complete a victory 
Z _ i -made the tion of the eee ere, Tribunes glorious in the 
eyes of the People; but it was not The extreme cold of the wWea- 
Year of 2 ther. changed. on a ſudden to 9 and this occaſioned a mortality 
ge 4 both among men and cattle. The Sybille books being conſulted upon this 
Bef. j. C. occaſion, the Duumvirs pretended to find there a ſort of expiation never be- 
Three fore uſed in. Rome: It was called the Lefiifternizm. They tubk down the Sta- 
bundred tues of Apollo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, Mercury, and Neptune, from their 
. niſches, and laid them on three beds placed about a table, on which; magi- 
-nificent repaſts were ſerved up to thoſe] Deities for cight days together. Theſe | 
ff Ma. wublick ceremonies were imitated in private families. Every one kept o | 
houſe for friends: and ſtrangers, and converſed friendly even with adverſa- 
Livy, B. ries. All proceſſes, diſputes, and animoſities yy irs? nay, the pri- 
5- c. 13, ſoners were releaſed from their chains, to partake of the publick rejoicings ; 
14. andi it was a point of Religion not to confine them again after the feſtival. 
a '$. IV. THE Patricians, taking 3 of the tee preſent diſpoſition of 
| he People, gave out, that the mortality was owing to the wrath of the 
Gods, who, they ſaid, were diſpleaſed, becauſe in Comitia,: held with the 
ſacred Rite of obſerve. ng the Birds, gr 4161 were roſtituted, . and no regard 
| had to the diſtinction of families. By a us ſcruple, thus raiſed 
in the minds of the multitude, and by preſenting x 70 them, at the next 
elections, candidates of the greateſt dignity and beſt families, the Patri- 
Sians, carried a Paine which they had much more at heart,. than the aſt 


2 pants: that the Military Tribes, f Plebeian families; 3 N — of 1 won. 
| en were all Patricians except Lici- Malius, Manus, and. Titinius,' bein 
un.. But Pighias and others are perſuaded, names of three Plebeian Military Tri _ 
chat the Hiſtorian has here made a miſtake ; choſen about four years after this time, ac- 

all che names, except Furius, being names of * to his own account. | . 
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Chap. XXXVI. The Roman Hiflory. 425 
neſs of the war; the recovering to their order the ſupreme magiſtracy which Year of 
they had ſeemed in danger of loſing for ever. +4 ROME 
L. Valerius, L. FuriusF, M. Valerius, Q. Serviliush, Q. Sulpicius, Ber. JC. 
and the famous Camillus were choſen to be the fix Governors of the Re- Three 
publick. This year the Romans had a prodigy to employ their attention. hundred 
It happened to be a dry ſummer; but though there was little water in the g 
rivers, ſprings or marſhes, the lake of Alba, that ſeldom roſe fo high as to . 
the foot of the rocks which quite ſurrounded it, ſwelled on a ſudden to Twenty- 
ſuch a height as to reach the very tops of thoſe rocks. This ſtrange ac- fixth . 
cident occaſioned much diſcourſe in the camp; and, as in long ſieges the — 
ſoldiers of the different parties ſometimes become acquainted, they talked of Cam. p. 
of the prodigy from their ſeveral poſts: One day when they were ſcoffing 130. 
at one another in relation to the ſiege, an old ſoldier of the Veientes cried . A 5th 
out in an enthuſiaſtick manner, Veii ſhall never be taken, till all the water . 4 
js run out of the lake of Ab. A Roman Centinel, who had great faith e 
in divination, hearing what he ſaid, and, upon inquiry, underſtanding J A 2d 
that he was a Diviner, contrived a ſtratagem whereby he made him pri- time 


l. A 2d 


ſoner, and then carried him before the Roman General, who ſent him to time. 
the Senate. The old man affirmed to the Fathers, that what he had de- 1 A 2d 
clared was agreeable to an ancient tradition written in ſome prophetick time. 
books in his country, and that, if the Romans could draw the water out -g 3 
out of the lake, Veii would be taken : But he adviſed them to have eſpecial Fal Nax. 
care, that the drains which ſhould be made to carry it off did not con- B. 1. c. 6. 
vey it to the ſea. Though the Senate were not diſpoſed to an implicit 
faith in the diviner, yet they thought the matter of ſuch importance, as 

to ſend a deputation of three Patricians to Delpbos to conſult the Oracle 

upon it. | 8 EY 5 8 

a "Before the return of the Deputies, the People had choſen ſix new Mili- year of 
tary Tribunes, all Patricians, The Romans, during the liege of Veii, found ROME 
themſelves obliged this year to make head not only againſt the Volſci, Faliſci, acer vi. 
and Capenates, but. againſt the Tarquinienſes, new enemies from Hetruria, — Gs 
who had committed hoſtilities in the Roman territory. A. Poſthumius and L. hundred 
Julius (two of the goyernors) who had ſtaid in Rome, requeſted leave to ninety- 
raiſe troops to diſperſe them, and, when the Tribunes of the Commons ob- fix. 
ſtructed the levies, put themſelves at the head of a ſmall number of volun- Twenty. 
tiers, and fetching a great compaſs about ſurpriſed the Tarquinienſes, as they ſeventh 
were returning ho 

the booty they had ſeized. Oo ax 
In the mean time the three Patricians returned from Delpbos; and, to Plut. in 
the aſtoniſhment of the Senate and People, the anſwer of the Pythone/s was Camillus, 
perfectly conformable to the prediction and advice of the old diviner, P 137 
whom, thereupon, they adviſed with concerning the neceſſary expiations 


L. Fur1vs, fourth time, A. ManLivs, third time, 


. uwe Iv L us, ſecond time, | | A. Pozruunuws, W 
L. SzRG1Vs, a P. Cox NL Ius, ſecond time. 


e, made a terrible ſlaughter of them, and recovered . Tri. 
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426 The Roman Hiftory. Book IT. 
Feat of to render the Gods propitious. Then the Naman, ſent out pioneers to 
ROME make a canal, which might catry off the waters of the lake, and convey 
Bel. J. C. them all over the fields, by trenches. [This fine work ſubſiſts to this day, 
Thfee and the water of the lake bund which runs along Caftel Gaudolpbo, paſſes 
hkiadied rhrough it.] But the oracle had likewiſe directed the Romans to re-eſta- 
ninety-i* Hjjh the nẽglected ceremonies of hg and to begin thoſe again which 
Twenty. had not been regularly performed. The firſt they interpreted of the Feriæ 
ſevehth Latinz, of late neglected; and they renewed the obſervation of them. 
Mil. Tri. And as to the ſecond it was diſcovered, that the election of the preſent _ 
ircher. Military Tribunes had been defective, with regard to the Auguries; 
Vet. Lat. Whereupon they all abdicated, and after a ſhort Inter-regnum were ſuc- 
Livy, B. ceeded by fix new ones, all * Piebeinns. Their ' adminiſtration was not 
d Gems, two of them, marched with ſome troops 

Fer of to oppoſe an inundation of Heryarians, who, not by order, but 


ROME permiſſion of their Governors, werEcoming to attack the Roman * 


cccLyir. ments before Vei: The Tribunes fell into an ambuſh; Genucius was killed; 
Bef. J. C. and Ainiur, though he rallied his men and retreated, durſt not any more 


We. face the enemy in the open field. The news of this diſaſter ſo terrified the 


ninety- army before Ni, that it was with difficulty hindered from diſbanding. 
five. Rome, in à yet greater conſternation, had recourſe, as in the moſt preſſing 


TR and genetal calamities, to a Pictator; Ippoiining M. Fnrins Camillus to that 


| D 
2 ith, ſupreme dignity. This elevation he owed wholly to the publick danger and 
Ain Tri. diftfefs : A time when ſuperior merit, without carwaſſing or intriguing, | 
naturally gets into its right place. The change of the commander made a 
Yadden change in my thing, New hope—freſh courage fortune ſeem- 
ed to turn at once in favour of the city. Camillus, having named for Ge- 
e. 19. neral of the Horſe P. Cornelius Scipio, and having rigorouſſy puniſhed thoſe 
cowards, who on the late alarm had fled from the camp, he rode thither 
with all expedition to revive the courage of the ſoldiers; which done, he 
returned to the city to raiſe a new army. The People ſtrove who ſhould 
firſt liſt chemſelves under his banners; every body was for going to the 
Wars with a General whom victory had' never deferted. Nay the allies, 
the Latines and Herniti) of their own accord, ſent to offer him a 5 
ſupply of their ableſt youth. The Dictator marched from the city a- 
gainſt the Faliſci and Capenates, whom, in the territöry of Nepete, he 


Evy tells us, that old Liciniut Calvus, bliſtred by eee Ws had 
the firſt Commoner ever raiſed to the Mili- been changed; and that the Claſſes and 

tary Tribuneſhip, was now) a ſecond time Centuries were now blended with the Tyibes.. 
named to that dignity by e ofthe Jer p. 93, 94, 2383. | 

\ Prerogative Tribe, i. e. of the Tribe to whoſe * Omnia te mutaverut imperator 

"Jot it fell to vote firſt; but at his requeſt, mutatus, alia ſpes, alius animus hominum, 


choſe his ſon in his ſtead. From this paſ- 5+ c. IQ. 


lage in Livy, it appears that the order eſta- i | 3 

. erz, 1 || E-Tremws, Lend ne. 
L. Arixivs, ſecond time, P. Mxznivs, ſecond time, 

F. MzL1vs, ſecond time. 4 C-Gzxvcivs, ſecond time. 
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Chap. KXXXVI. The Roman . fory. | 427 
defeated in a pitched battle; and, after this victory, which left him the Vear of 
country open, he repaired to the camp before Veii, reſtored military diſci- ROME 
| pos which of late had been very much ſlackened, inveſted the place more Be. J. C. 
aitly, and ſtrengthened his lines by ſeveral additional forts. Three 
| As the befieged defended themſelves with no leſs courage than before, hundred 
and as Camillus perceived that he ſhould not be able to carry by aſſault nag | 
or open force a town which had a whole army for its garriſon, he had re 
courſe to mines and ſapping. His pioneers, whom he divided into ſix Twenty- 
| companies, relieved one another; ſo that the work being carried on with- eighth 
out interruption, they, in a ſhort time, opened a paſſage under ground N Mil. Tri. 
to the very citadel, the beſieged ſuſpecting nothing of the matter. The 
Dictator, then thinking himſelf ſure of conqueſt, ſent to the Conſcript Fa- 
thers, to know how they would have the ſpoils of the city diſpoſed. of. 
When the queſtion came to be debated in the Senate, old Lacixius, Livy, B. 
whoſe opinion was the firſt aſked by his ſon (now Military Tribune) an- 5. c. 20. 
fxexed, that he thought, proclamation. ſhould be made, That whoſoever 
| of the citizens was deſirous of ſharing in the plunder of Veii, might repair to the 
Nifator's camp. Arrius CLaupivs ſpoke warmly againſt this bounty 
as an unprecedented prodigality, and inconſiſtent with equity and ſou 
policy: That if the Senate were abſolutely againſt bringing 4 the whole produce 
of . the ſpoil. into the publick treaſury (though much exhauſted) yet, at leaſt the 
ſoldiers ought to be paid out of it, and the Commons be thereby, in ſame mea- 
Jare, eaſed of their burden of taxes; end that by this regulation every family 
in Rome 'wwauld have ſome advantage from the booty. To this Licinivs re- 
phed, That the money, ſo reſerved. and appropriated, would be 4 ſource of 
endleſs diſcontent, occaſion impeachments, and ſeditions, and motions for new 
Lews. That it was better to conaliate:to the Senate the good- will of the mul- 
175 a bounty,, which would relieve their indigence (cauſed by the taxes they 
d. for Fen years together) and cuould make them tefte the ſeeet fruits of 
: — in @ wer, in which they might almeſt he ſaid to haue grown old. 
That what each man ſhould take with his own, hand from the enemy, and bring 
bone, would give him more pleaſure, than a gift of much greater value, from 
the Senate. That, as it was only to avaid the bringing odium upon himſelf the 
Didlator had referred the matter to the Senate, fo the Senate, from a like re- 
gard to themſelves, ought 10 abandon abe whole ſpail to ihe people, and ſuffer every 
man quietly to enjoy what the fortune of the war ſhould give him. 

This advice, being thought the ſafer prevailed; a proclamation was iſſued 
conformable to it, and hereupon prodigious numbers of che cirinens imme- 
diately flocked to the Dictators camp. 

Camillus, when he had taken the Auſpices, and ordered his troops -to 
be ready for an aſſault upon the place, is ſaid to have-made the following 
vou and prayer: O Pythian Apollo, ir is by thy inſpiration, aud under "thy 
guidance, that I am going 10 aſſault the city of Ven! and ] do therefore wow © 21+ 
to delicate to thee the tenth part of the ſpoil which ſhall be taken in it. Aud, 

O Queen Juno, who now reſideſt in Veil, vourkſafe to follow us victorious to 
our cy, which ſhall hotels be thy city, where thou 18 5 poſſeſs a 
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ki car of. temple worthy of thy greatneſs To engage the whole attention of the be- 
3 ſie 


ſieged, ſo that they might as late as poſſible diſcover their danger from 

Bef. J. C. — Camillus W army was now numerous enough for —— 
Three Cauſed an aſſault to be made on all ſides of the place at once. This 
hundred drew the citizens from all quarters to the ramparts, wondering what 
_— ſhould be the cauſe of ſo ſudden and furious an attack from the Romans, 
vo for ſome days had been quite ſtill. While the beſieged were in this 
Twenty - amazement, the Roman ſoldiers, who filled the mine, riſing up in the 
cighth, middle of the temple of Juno, which ſtood in the citadel, fallied forth, 
roads gz. and ſpread themſelves in ſeveral bodies through the town. One fell upon 


5. C. 22. the rear of thoſe who were defending the walls, another broke down 


the gates; and the whole Roman army ruſhed into the place, putting all 
to the ſword who did not ſurrender their arms. It is ſaid, that the Dic- 
tator, when he beheld the ſpoil, far exceeding this expectation both in 
quantity and value, lifted up his hands to heaven, and prayed, That, if 
bis proſperity, and the proſperity of the Roman People, fhould- appear to Gods 
'or Men exceſſive, the envy might be all ſpent upon him, rather than the publick 
Jhauld feel even the ſmalleſt effefts of it : and that after this prayer, as he 
was turning himſelf to the right, he fell to the ground; an accident, ſays 
Li, which, after the condemnation of Camillus and the deſtruction of 
Rome by the Gauls, was interpreted into an omen foreboding thoſe events *. 
The next day the priſoners of free condition were ſold to the beſt bidder ; 
and the money ariſing from thence the Dictator tranſmitted into the pub- 
lick tpeaſyry, much to the diſſatisfaction of the ſoldiers; though this was 
The: only part withheld from them of the produce of the ſpoil. Nor did 
they hold themſelves obliged to the Dictator for what they brought away 
With them, becauſe from a ſelfiſh motive he had referred a matter to the 
Senate Which it was in his own me, determine; nor did they think 
themſelves obliged to the Senate, but to the two Licinii only, father and ſon, 
ho had made themſelves the advocates of the People on this occaſion. 
When the conquerors had emptied. Veii of all the. riches that had be- 
longed to men, they began to remove what belonged to the Gods, and 
to remove the Gods themſelves; but this more like worſhippers than 
plunderers. For they ſelected, out of the whole army, ſome of the 
youngeſt men, to whom, when their bodies were waſhed perfectly clean, 
and cloathed in white, it was given in charge to tranſport Queen Juno 
to Rome. They entered her temple with reverence! and, at firft, but 
lightly touched her, to ſee how ſhe would take it: Becauſe, among the 
Heiruriens, it was not cuſtomary for any but a prieſt of a particular family 


- 


'ro handle that image. As ſhe gave no fign of anger, one of the lads, 
IJ aged wh tet. 152677 Cp tea #1 i 8 4 3; + 74d . 


W l er Aecording to Platareh Camillus prayed, Hero. Both Mr. Dacier and Grono ius ſup» 
ien the" publick might /afer nothing, and he poſe that Plutarch did not underſtand Livy's 
** +. branſelf wery little; and that he thought his words: Ut eam igvidiam lenire ſuo privato 
1 anſwered, by his Falling down with- Incammodo [poties] quam minimo publics 
dut hurting himfelf. Mr. Dacier is much dif- -. populi: Romani liceret. | - SE ag RE 
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in a civil manner, then aſked her. Are you willing to go to Rome, Juno ?— year of 


Des, yes, (anſwered the reſt, all 1 ſhe is willing; ſhe gives a nod of ROME 
aſſent : And hence (ſays Livy) a fabulous report, that ſhe herſelf made def. . C. 
the anſwer in words. He adds, Certain it is, that ſhe was eaſily moved _ 7 
from her place, and that they got her to Rome with as little trouble, as hundred 
if ſhe had followed them thither on foot. They conveyed her ſafe and ninety- 
ſound to the Aventine hill, whither Camillus had invited her, and which _ 
was thenceforward to be the ſeat of her refidence for ever; and there he Twenty- 


dedicated a temple to her in diſcharge of a vow, which, to gain her fa- eighth 


your, he had formerly made. Such, after a ten years ſiege, was the fate Mil. Tri. 


of Veii, the richeſt city of Tuſcany ; it was at once deſpoiled of its riches, - 
its inhabitants, and its gods. | | YE 


G HA B XORVAE 


§. I. The People are much diſpleaſed with Camillus. F. II. The next year 

(.be Republick being under the Government of fix Military Tribunes, all 

Patricians) a Tribune of the Commons propoſes, that half of the Sena- 

tors, Knights, and People of Rome ſhould remove to Veil, and ſettle there. 

After much ſtruggle Camillus and the other Senators bring this project to 

nothing. - 5 III. Camillus, choſen one of the fix Military Tribunes for 
e 


be year 7 lawing, has the conduct of the war againſt the Faliſci. He be- 
feeges Falerii their capital city, and puniſhes a Schoolmaſter, who would have 
betrayed the place to bim. The Faliſci ſubmit to the Romans. F. IV. The 

People, ruhen the time comes for elefting their Tribunes, chuſe to the ſame - 

(office tboſe f the old ones who had appeared for the propoſal of removing half 

. the Peaple ta Veu. On the other band, the Patricians get Conſular Go. 
wvernment_. reſtored. The projet of going to Veu is debated in an Aſſembly 

ef the People, and rejefted by a majority of. only one tribe. The Senate 

. decree ſeven acres of. the lands of Veil to every freeman of Rome. F. V. The _ 

Volſinienſes, 4 People of Hetruria, take arms againſt Rome. The Con- 

ſuls, Being ſeized with a contagious diftemper, reſign the Faſces. An inter-reg- 

num enſues. And they Six Military Tribunes are elected to the government. 


a* 
« . 


3 tainty of ſucceſs, the importance of the conqueſt, all thefe 5. C. 23. 
made the news. of. the taking of Veii be received at Rome with the utmoſt 5 
tranſport. of joy: The temples were filled with Roman Ladies, and four 
days were ſet apart for a publick thankſgiving to the Gods; which had 
never before been practiſed in the r fe- the greateſt ſucceſs. The 

very triumph of the Dictator had ſomething new and ſingular in it. Camil- Plut. in 


lus appeared in a ſtately chariot drawn by four horſes all milk-white, and Camillus, 


. 1. 5 * H E length of the ſiege, the dangers attending it, the uncer- Livy, B. 
5774 


he had coloured his face with vermilion. 2 3g £: 


White horſes, ſince the expulſion of the Kings, 2 . 5 8 B. 


to Jupiter and the Sun z and it was with vermilion the ſtatues of the Gods 


were: 
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Bef. J. C. for peace and obtained it. The war with the Faliſn went on. 


. The Roman Hijfory, Book II. 
Year of were commonly painted. In the midſt therefore of the praiſes which the 
ROME People gave the Dictator, they could not without a ſecret indignation be- 
CCCEVIL * x 4 8 e ee e * 
Bef. J. C. hold him affecting a pomp, which in a manner put him upon a level with 
Three the Gods. Vanity ſo impious much diminiſhed the eſteem and affection of 
hundred the multitude for him; and he had not ee his Dictatorſhip, be- 


— fore he became 8 8 odious to them. What partly occaſioned this was 
| the vow which, zuſt before * the aſſault upon Veii, he made (as we have be- 


Twenty fore en to conſecrate the tenth part of the booty to Apollo. Amidſt 


eighth f | 
Nil. Tri. the hurry ah 


| confulion of the 8 he remembered not his vow : 
Liv. B. 5. And when it terurned to his mind, [a year after] there could no eaſy means 
c. 23. be found to make the ſoldiers give back the tenth of what they had got. 


Flut, in In this perplexity the Senate proclaimed, that all who were deſirous to 


Camillus, 


P. 133. have a clear conſcience, and ſecure proſperity to their families, ſhould ho- 


neſtly compute the value of their booty, and bring the tenth part of that 
value to the Quæſtors, in order to make the God a preſent ſuitable to his 
wacky, and proportioned. to the benefits received from him. 5 
This contribution, exacted at a wrong time, alienated the hearts of the 
People from Comilius. His vow, they ſaid, was to give Apollo the tenth - 
of the enemy's Tpoils, but that he performed it by tithing the goods of his 
Ferellou-citizent. . FF SOC bars ag I" 
Year of F. II. THE centuries choſe fix Military Tribunes, all -Patricizns, for 
Coo vine The new year. In the beginning of their adminiftration, the FR fued 
0 | n the mean 
Three time, to quiet the diſcontented people at home, the Senate decreed, that a 
hundred > fent into the country of the Volſci (who 


colony of 3000 Romans Thould 


ninety- 


| four. | had lately made ſubmiſſions) each man to have about three acres and a 


———— half of land: But, when the time came for enrolling the names of thoſe 
Twenty- who, were to form the colony, the Plebeiaus expreſſed a contempt of the 


ninth 


Mil. Tri. Senate's bounty : Why þ d they be fent into baniſhment among the Volſci, 


Liv. B. 5. when the. fair city of Ven, and its tevritory, more fertile and more ample than 
c. 24 that of Rome, were before tbeir eyes? Nay Sromws, one of the Tri- 


bunes of the Commons, preferred a bill for removing one half of the Senate 
and People of Rome to Yeti, (a city hetrer fituated and better built than 
Rome) yet fo, that the two cities ſhould form but-one*Commonwealth. He 
added, That the Romans would, by this means, more eaſily. preſerve their 
conqueſts.. The chief nobles oppoſed his projet with all their might; 
(and they had gained over to their fide ſome of his Collegues.) They ſaid, 
they would ſooner die than ſuffer ſo miſchievous a bill to paſs into a Law : 
A people ſo pnone to civil difſenſion, when dwelling together in dux and the ſame 


* Plutarch ſays, that Canillus made this vow before he left Reme to go to the hege of 


: a 0 r — 4 . ' . 8 5 , 8 ; 1 
P. Coax ELIUSs Coss us, g | 1 K. Fantus, third time, 
F. Conni iv Seif io, I I. Funius, fifth time, 
M. Varzziwe, ſecond time, I Q. Sexvitius, ſecond time. 


city 
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city, bat will be their temper when living ſeparate in ro Hauld any Vear of 
man in his wits prefer a conquered city to his awn native city which bad cou- ROME 
guered itꝰ H ould you have Veil, after its being ſubdue, exalted to be more def.]. 8 
conſiderable than it was befars its reductiou . Jou may leave us bere, if you Three 
pleaſe, but nothing ſhall ever engage us to relinguiſb the place of our birth, and, hundred. 
in order to follow the new founder, Sicinius, to Veil, 2 our God Romu- faust 
lus, the ſon of à God, and the father and founder of Rome. e 
In the ſtruggle about this bill, nothing reſtrained the populace from Twenty- 
blows and violence, but the deep-rooted reſpect which they had for the 2inth _ 
principal Senators, who, whenever a ſhout was raiſed for beginning a ſcuffle, — 
preſented themſelves to their fury, bidding them affault, ſtrite, kill. . 
_ CamiLtLvs went about, loudly declaiming, That it was no wonder the Livy, B. 
people were ſeized with a madneſs, ſeeing they had nothing ſo little at heart as 5: © 25. 
the performance of vows to the Gods, after receiving the favours, to obtain 
which the vows had been made. He would ſay _— of the Aims given to 
Apollo, inftead of the TENTH of the ſpoil : Each of the individuals had bound 
himſelf; ſo the ſtare was free. But he was obliged in conſcience to let them 
know one thing That, though no mention had hitherto been made, but of the 
moveables, yet bis vow to Apollo had comprehended the city of Veii, and all 
the territory belonging to it. The Senate, {pretending to be] perplexed 
with this new ſcruple, referred it to the Pontiffs; and theſe (in concert 
with Camillus) declared, that a tenth of whatever bad belonged to the - 
Veientes before the Diftator made his vow, and bad, after bis making the 
vow, fallen into the power of the Romans, ought fo be ſacred to Apollo. In 
conſequence of this judgment, the city of Veli and its territory were ap- 
praiſed, and a tenth of che value was given qut of 'the publick treaſury 
ro the Military Tribunes, to purchaſe gold wich it, "that a golden cup, or 
vaſe, large and'maſly, might be ſont as a preſet 6 Apollo. Gold being 
ſcarce, the ladies agreed among chenmſelues to lend TReir toys and orna- 
ments t0 the State. Never were the Fathers better pleaſed with any thing, 
than with this complaiſance of the ſex; and, in retutn for it, a decree was 
made, that they ſhould have the privilege of riding in covered chariots to 
the ſacrifices and publick games, and in open ones. at all other times. 
The buſineſs of the wow thus. ſettled, the T'ribunes of the Commons: 
began to ſtir again, and the multitude to vent their anger againſt all the 
principal Senators, and eſpecially Camiilus A bat by their | eſervations, 
and their Oonſecrations, they bad reduced the fpoil of Veli to nothing. And, 
finding that the affair of removing to Vi was not like to be determined 
this year, they choſe again, to the Pleheian Tribuneſhip, the ſame men 
who had preferred the Bill. On che other hand the Senate, by employ- 
ing all their influence, got thoſe Tribunes rechoſen who had oppoſed the 
BH; fo that there was little change in che college. | fe 
$. III. By a like exertion of their utmoſt ſtrength, in the Comitia held c. 26. 
for electing Military Tribunes, the Fathers prevailed to have Camillus- 
choſen to be one of the number. They pretended to want an able general 
for the war, but their real aim was to provide themſelves with a — 
| N | le 
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4.32 The Roman Hiſtory. Bock II. 
Year of able to make head againſt the Tribunes of the ** e bent 
ROME upon an Agrarian Law, and an equitable partition of the lands of Veii. 
Der IC. ©, The five Collegues given him were all Patrigans *. Things remained quiet 
Three till Camillus had taken the field; and even then the Plebeian Tribunes 
hundred made little progreſs in their affairs ; while he, their moſt formidable ad- 
eg verſary, acquired ney glory by his conduct in the war againſt the Faliſci. 
Wu he enemy for ſome time. kept themſelves ſnut up in Falerii, till the de- 
Thirtieth Vaſtations made hy the Romars, in the territory about it, provoked them at 
Mil. Tri. length to come out : Their fear however hindered them from advancing far- 
; ther than about a mile from the town, and they incamped in a place fo ſtrong 
by nature, that they thought it needed no other fortifications. Camillus ne- 
vertheleſs attacked them there, defeated them, and took their camp. The 
whole ſpoil he put into the Quæſtors hands, much to the diſcontent of the 
ſoldiers ; he kept them in awe by the ſtrictneſs of his diſcipline; ſo 
that they ha ated him for the very virtue they admired in him. After this 
victory he inveſted Falerii and ſurrounded it 28 lines, but at ſo great a 
diſtance from the walls, that there was more than ſufficient room or the 
beſieged to come abroad and take the air without danger. 
Ihe Faliſei had brought from Greece the cuſtom of committing all their 
children to the care of one man, who was to inſtruct them in all forts of 
polite learning; and: ſee them perform the exerciſes proper for their age. 
I he children had uſed often to walk with their maſter without the walls 
of the city, befote the ſiege; and their fears of an enemy, who kept quiet, 
: _—_ at ſuch a diſtance, were not great enough to make them diſcontinue | 
8 But ehe preſent ſchool- maſter e a traitor. At firſt he 
e youth e only Along the walls, then a little farther, and at length took 
f raja wars. Lad brotghr thin through the Roman camp, quite to the 
Plut. Life General s tent WHO he accoſted with telling him, that by putting thoſe 
vl Camil- boys, the ſons of the principal citizens, into his hands, the city in effect 
Jus, P- was delivered up t him. Camillus, ſtruck with horror at the treachery, 
Te z ordered his Lictors to ſtrip the N tie his hands behind him, and then 
5. c. 27. furniſh the youth with rods, to him back again into the city. A lit- 
tle before, the Faliſei had e they would rather undergo the fate of 
the Veientes, than imitate the cowardice of the Capenates: But now they 
ardently deſired peace; ſo deep an impreſſion had the probity of Camillus 
made upon them. The Deputies whom they ſent to him on this buſineſs 
he ſuffered to proceed to Rome; where they addreſſed the Senate in the fol- 
lowing manner: Tou and your General have gained a victory over us, 
which cannot be diſpleaſing to Gods or Men. We ſubmit 5 to 
_ you, out of a perſuaſion that we ſhall live more happy under your — 8 
than under our own. The Romans and Faliſci are this day giving tw 
* great examples to mankind ; yoo, in prefers an honourable action wa 


aM. Funius Cauizus, third time, Sp. Perrnusius, 
I.. Furavs, fixth time, P. Coax zLivs Scir io, a ſecond time, 
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<« victory; we, in rather yielding to the power of virtue, than the force of Year of 
<« arms.” Camillus demanded of the Faliſci a year's pay for his troops, and, ROM E 
having on that condition granted them peace, led back his army to Rome. Ref Fj c 

The applauſes, now given to Camillus by his fellow-citizens, were much Three 
ſincerer than thoſe he had formerly received, when the white horſes drew hundred. 
his triumphal chariot through the city. And the Senate, aſhamed per- Ny” 
haps of having delayed to diſcharge his vow to Apollo, deputed, at this OD 
time three Patricians, L. Valerius, L. Sergius, and A. Manlius, to con- Thirtieth 
vey the golden vaſe to Delphos. The long ſhip, on which theſe deputies Mil. Tri. 
embarked; was intercepted by ſome pirates from the iſle of Lipare ; and 
thither the captors carried their prize. But it luckily happened that T- 
maſitheus, this year chief magiſtrate of Lipare, had as much religion as 
any Roman. For when he underſtood, that the treaſure which had fallen 
into the hands of his people was an offering deſigned for Apollo, in dil- 
charge of a vow; and when he had farther learnt, that the three Romans 
were ambaſſadors ; he not only entertained them hoſpitably, but in per- 
ſon, with a ſquadron of ſhips (the pious pirates conſenting to it) conveyed 
them to Delphos, and from thence (when they had made their offering) ſafe 
back to Rome : For which generous and religious proceeding, he received, 
in virtue of a decree of the Senate, rich preſents from the Publick ; and * 
they made a league of hoſpitality with him. . 

War with the Aqui was carried on this year, under the conduct of 
Emilius and Poſthumius, with ſuch various ſucceſs, that neither the citi- 
zens at Rome, nor the ſoldiers in the field, could, for ſome time, tell which 

ſide had the better. At firſt when the two Generals acted in conjunction, 

they gained a victory; but afterwards when, ſeparating, Æmilius thought 
fit to go to garriſon Verrugo, and Poſthumius to lay waſte the enemies bor- 
ders, the troops of the latter, careleſsly ſecure, and marching in diſorder, 
were by the Aqui ſurpriſed, ſtruck with terror, and put to the rout. © They 
fled to ſome neighbouring hills; and their fright communicated itſelf to 
the garriſon at Verrugo. Poſthumius, as ſoon as he had rallied his men, 
and poſted them ſo as to be out of danger, reproached them bitterly with 
their coward-like behaviour. They confeſſed their fault, begged with 
earneſtneſs to be inſtantly led to the attack of the enemy's camp (which 
was. within ſight, in the plain below) and declared they would ſubmit to 
any puniſhments if they did not force it before night. The General com- 
mended their ardor, bid them refreſh themſelves, and be ready at the fourth 
watch. As the qui, to hinder the Romans from eſcaping to Verrugo, 
were guarding the road that led thither, the two armies met in that road. 
The battle began by moonlight, and the ſhouts of the combatants reaching 
Verrugo, the troops there, imagining that Paſtbumius's camp was aſſaulted, 
took a fright, and, notwithſtanding all that Æmilius could ſay, fled for re- 7 
fuge to Ty/culum. Thence flew a report to Rome, that Paſthumius was kil- 
led, and his army defeated :. But a letter, crowned with laurel, arrived from 
that General to the Senate preſently after, with an account of his having 
obtained a complete victory. „„ a | ö 
o. W 5 §. IV. 
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434 The Roman Hiftory. Book II. 
Year of & IV. THE bill for removing the Veii being ſtill in ſuſpence, the 
ROME Communs, when the time came for electing their Tribunes, were for contiuu- 
ef. J. C. ing thoſe of the old ones who had propoſed the bill; and the Patricians en- 
Three deavoured to get thoſe re- elected who had oppoſed it. The former prevail- 
hundred ed in their own Comitia. The promoters of the law were re-choſen, and 
nes the oppoſers excluded: Upon which the Fathers in revenge made a decree 
chat Conſuls ſhould be choſen for the next year: L. Lucretius Flavus and 
Thirtieth Sei vius Sulpitius Camerinus were by the Centuries raiſed to that dignity. 
Mil. Tri. Under the new adminiſtration, Sicinius renewed his intrigues with more 
Livy, B. zeal than ever, to get the Law paſſed for removing half of the People 
5;,-- df and of the Senate to Vi. A. Virginius and Q, Pomponins, two of the Haft 
ROME year's Tribunes of the Commons, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
a pou their oppoſition to the law, were cited to appear before the tribes ; and, 
Türe ©. notwithſtanding all the influence of the Senate in their favour, they were 
hundred faned * 10,000 Aſſes of braſs : A ſentence which gave great offence to the. 
ninety- Fathers. Camillus loudly inveighed againſt the Commons, who, he ſaid, - 
wo.  twere ſo blind, as not to ſee, that by their iniquitous ſentence they had overturned 
Eighty- be tribunitian pomer; in as much as they bad deprived their Tribunes of the 
. feventh privilege of INTERCESSION. But they deceived themſelves, if they imagined the 
Conſul- Senate would endure an unbridled licentiouſneſs in any of thoſe magiſtrates. That, 
ſhip. If the violence of ſome of the Tribunes could not be repelled by the belp of their 
* 321. cs. Collegues, the Fathers would + find another weapon ! He likewiſe reproved 
10d. the Conſuls for quietly ſuffering the two Tribunes to be oppreſſed, who bad 
Arbuth- done nothing but by advice of the Senate, and had truſted to their promiſed pro- 
Ii, B. g. ien. And, as to the Law in queſtion, he never ceaſed exhorting the 
75 225 '3* Fathers to oppoſe it with all their might; adviſing them to go down into 
the Forum (when the Tribes ſhould be aſſembled to determine the affair) 
+Createa ag men prepared to fight in defence of their native land, the altars of their 
Dickator. houſhold Gods, and the temples of the Gods of their Country. He ad- 
ded, © Were I at liberty to think of my own glory, when that of my 
country is in queſtion, what could flatrer my ambition more, than to. 
« ſee a city, which I have conquered, inhabited by Romans, who would be 
< ſo many living witneſſes of my victory, and where every object Would. 
be a monument of my glory? but think it would be impious to re-peo-- 
ple a city whoſe Gods have deſerted it, and ſhameful to prefer before: 
your own country a country conquered by it | 
The Senators, old and young, moved by theſe exhortations, went all in a 
body to the Forum, when the Law was to be propoſed, and der dee : 
themſelves into their reſpective Tribes, with tears in their eyes, conjured 
the People not to abandon * that city where they were born, and in de- 
« fence of which both they and their anceſtors had fo bravely and fo ſuc- 
& ceſsfuly fought.” Then pointing to the Capitol, the Sanctuary of Veſta, 
and to the other Temples all around, Can you conſent that the Roman Peo- 
_ © ple ſhould be driven, like exiles, from their guardian Gods, and their na- 
tive country, to inhabit a city not long ago peopled by their enemies? 
Better had it been never to have taken Veii, than that Rome 2 He N 
„ „ a | | « us 


, condition to take care of the publick, 
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« thus deſerted.” As the Patricians, abſtaining from all violence, em- Year of 
ployed prayers and intreaties only on this occaſion, and made frequent RO M E 
mention of the Gods, they, by raiſing a religious ſcruple in the minds ge To 


of many, prevailed to have the law rejected, though it was only by Three 


a majority of one Tribe. And now the Senate were fo pleaſed with this hundred 


victory, that the next morning, at the requeſt of the Conſuls, they made * 5 
a decree, whereby they aſſigned ſeven acres of tlie lands of Ve, not only 
to every father of a family, but to every ſingle perſon of free condition, Eighty- 


that the former might be inabled to educate their children, and the latter 8 th 


be induced to marry. yank 
d. V. ON the other hand, the People, obliged by this liberality, Livy, B. 
made no oppoſition to the election of Conſuls for the next year. L. Va- 5. c. 31. 
lerius Potitus and M. Manlius, (afterwards Capitolinus) were the perſons Fear of 
Gly ad ey began chr year by performing « yow male by Com. POM 
lus, when Dictator, to celebrate the great Games. (Of theſe there were Bee. ]. C. 
two ſorts, the one celebrated every year in the month of September, in ho- Three 
nour to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; the other called votive, or extraordi- _ ed 
nary, had no fixed day appointed for them, and were celebrated in honour one. 
of Jupiter only.) | | ——— 


The Romans, commanded by their two Conſuls, had this year a battle Eighty- 7 
8 


wih tue gui, whom they preſently routed, Valerius, becauſe he pur- Coufal: 


ſued the enemy farther, and killed more of them than Manlius did, was fhip. 

more honoured than he; Manlius had only an Ovation; Valerius a Triumph. Fait.Cap, 
In this ſame year, war was declared againſt the Valſinienſes and Salpinates S 
(nations of Hetruria) who, joining their forces, had, without provocation, in Ver. 2. 


made an incurſion on the lands of the Republick. No army, however, 


could, for ſome time, be led againſt theſe new enemies, becauſe a famine 
and peſtilence, occaſioned by an exceſſive hot and dry ſeaſon, then raged 
in the Raman territory. C. Julius, one of the Cenſors, being carried off, 
L. Cornelius was ſubſtituted in his place, a thing afterwards deemed in- 
auſpicious, becauſe Rome was taken in that Luſtrum : Nor after this time 
did the Romans ever ſubſtitute, in the place of a Cenfor who died in his 
office, another perſon to be collegue to the ſurvivor. The Conſuls tos 
falling ſick, the Senate decreed that they ſhould abdicatez and an Inter- 
regnum eniye. Camillus was created Inter- rex, and ſucceeded by Cornelius 
Scipio, and he by Valerius Potitus. This laſt held an afſembly for the 
election of fix Military Tribunes, that, in caſe ſome of the ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrates ſhould be ſeized with the diſtemper, there might yet be others in 


CHAP. XXXVIII 


§. I. Camillus 2s cited to appear in judgment before the People. Tu avoid a 
publick condemnation he goes into exile. F. II. Shtrtly after, Cluſium in 
Hetruria being beſieged by the Gauls under King Brennus, the inhabitants 
implore the aſſiſtance of the — Three brothers of the Fabian family 
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are ſent Ambaſſadors from Rome to mediate a peace. They raſhly tranſgreſs 
the law of nations. Brennus, in anger, raiſes the fiege, and marches to- 
wards Rome. F. III. He gives the Romans a total overthrow on the 
banks of the Allia. The third day after the battle, he enters Rome, burns 
the City, and inveſts the Capitol. F. IV. Camillus, though at this time an 
exile, is, by a commiſſion from the Senate, in the Capitol, conſtituted Dictator. 
§. V. The Gauls attempt to ſcale the Capitol in the night. Their approach 
to the ramparts is diſcovered by the cackling of ſome geeſe. The aſſailants are 
+ repulſed, chiefly by the bravery of M. Manlius. $. VI. Both bgſiegers and be- 
freged being diſtreſſed by famine, they enter upon a treaty. The Romans are 
to purchaſe a peace with gold. While the gold is weighing, Camillus ar- 
rives : He forces the Gauls to raiſe the fiege, and quit the Country. F. VII. 
Rome being defiroyed, the Tribunes renew the propoſal of removing to Veii. , 
Camillus (who is continued in the Dictatorſhip the 'whole year) oppoſes it 
with great zeal; but an accidental word of a Centurion is what determines 
* the People to ſtay and rebuild the city. F. VIII. Before the end of the next 
' year (during which the Commonwealth is governed by fix Military Tribunes) 
C mntrrely REBUILE. oo oo 7 


Year of 


ROME S. I. LUCRETIUS, Serv. Sulpitius, M. Amilius, L. Furius, Apr. 
Bef. j. G. I. Furius, and + C. Æmilius, the fix new governors of the Repub- 
Three lick, entered on their office the firſt of Fuly. The war with the Volſinienſes 
hundred fell by lot to Eucretivs and inilius; that with the Salpinates to Agrippa 
nimety- Furius and Sulpitius. A total defeat, ſuffered by the Volſinienſes, taught 
Thirty. them prudence, ſo that they begged a truce from the Romans; which was 
firſt. granted for twenty years upon conditions. As for the Salpinates, they 
- Mil. Tri. were fo terrified by the defeat of the Volſinienſes, that they durſt not appear 
*A7th in the field, but left their country open to be pillages. . 
A zd At this time, ane Cæditius, a man of the loweſt rank, pretended to 
time. have heard a miraculous voice, which pronounced diſtinctly theſe words, 
Liv. B. 5. Go to the Mapiſtrates; and tell them,” the Gauls draw near*. The meanneſs 
32. of the man made the Military Tribunes deſpiſe the warning; and; not- 
withſtanding the daily conqueſts made by the Gaul, the Romans appear 
plainly, by their manner of treating the great Camillus (their only Gene- 

ral capable of making head againſt ſuch formidable neighbours) to have 
Plut. in Had no apprehenſiom of any danger from them. Apuleius, one of the Tri- 
Camillus, zunes of the Commons, ſummoned him to appear before an Aſſembly of the 
. 134. Pevple, and anſwer to the aceuſation of having robbed the publick of ſome - 
Ib.p.x3;.0f the riches of Veii, of which charge certain doors, ſeen in his houſe; 
Livy, B. were faid to be a proof. | „ | 
5. ©. 32. Camillus was, at this time, in exceſſive affliction for the death of a ſon; 
and therefore, on receiving the ſummons, he ſent to the great men, for- 
'merly- his” Collegues in office, to his friends, his clients, and the chief 

. a Camillus afterwards erected a temple to lation; and the Romans coined, for him the 

the unknown Divinity who made this reve- name of Aius Locutius. - DOS ET 
| an men 


- 


_ + baniſh himſelf from Rome, than preſent to undergo the ſhame of a con- 
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men of his Tribe, to come to him at his houſe. His purpoſe was to Year of 
ſound their thoughts and diſpoſitions. When the Aſſembly, which was — 
very numerous, had conſidered of the matter, they anſwered, that they Bef. j. C. 
would willingly pay the fine in which he ſhould. be condemned; but that Three 


it was not in their power to acquit him. Hereupon, he choſe rather to N 


demnation. Tis ſaid, that when he came to one of the gates of the Thirty- 
city, he ſtopped, and, turning towards the capitol, prayed to the Gods, firſt Mil. 
that his ungrateful countrymen might quickly have cauſe to repent their Tr + 
having repaid his ſervices with ſo ſharp an outrage. Having thus curſed 

his fellow-citizens,, as Achilles did the Greeks, he retired to Ardta, a city 

not far from Rome, and, in his abſence, was ' fined fifteen thouſand Aſſes 

of braſs ; [about forty-eight pounds of our money.] 

The Deſtruction of Rome, by the Gauls, following ſo cloſely theſe tran Livy, B. 
actions, it is no wonder, that the multitude, always ſuperſtitious, aſcribed Cris 
it to the anger of the Gods on account of the injuſtice done to Camillus. f Tuſca 

$. II. HE was no ſooner gone, than Envoys arrived from the inhabi- ny. 
tants of Cluſium , in Hetruria r, imploring the aſſiſtance of the Republic 
againſt an army of Gauls, which had made an irruption into Taly, and now 

beſieged their city. The occaſion of the ſiege was this: 


ARvs, a native of Clu/fium, a man well born, was guardian to an orphan, Plut. vita 


named (or, perhaps, ſtiled) Lucuuo, the richeſt and the handſomeſt Camiili, 
youth in the place. The ward, who had been brought up, from his in- 8 | 
fancy, in the houſe of Aruns, could not find in his heart to leave it, 
even when arrived at that age which puts a young man under his own di- 
rection: He had ſuch an oh and affection for his guardian, that there 
was no poſſibility of living without his Company. It appeared, however, 
after. ſome time, that the chains, which held our pupil ſo faſt bound in the 
proce of his education, were not the virtues of Aguns, but the charms of 
is wite. The paſſion being mutual, and growing too violent to be either 
conquered or concealed, Lycumo carried off the Lady, avowed the action, 
and kept her publickly. To obtain reparation of honour, by courſe of 
Law, was attempted in vain: Large bribes and the numerous adherents - 
to the ample fortune of Lucumo inabled him to triumph over the com- 
plaints of an injured huſband, not fo rich as he. Arvuns, deſpairing of 
juſtice, - applied his thoughts to revenge. The State was now become 
guilty of the cruel injury and affront which he had received from his 
ward. Againſt Cluſium therefore he aimed the meditated miſchief, form- 
ing a deſign to reduce the city under the domination of an army of foreign 
freebooters. He knew, that, from ſeveral. Cantons of Gaul, multitudes 
1 | CEN . of 
Saul was anciently divided into three Seine and the Garonne quite to the Alps, they 
parts. The firſt, which reached from the named Gallia Celtica. The third, containing 
Britiſh ſea to the Seine, was called (by the all that tract of ground which lies betweea: 
Romans) Gallia Belgica. The ſecond, which the Garonne, the Pyrenees, and the weſtern. 


eomprehended all the country between the ocean, was called Gallia Aguitanica. _ 
: | . e 
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Book II 


Year of of men had been formerly drawn into Zaly by the allurement of its deli- 


CCCLX11. 

Def. J. C. 
Three 

kundred 


ninety. 


* 
Trib. 


The only Gauls, who at ſeveral times 
croſſed the Alps and ſettled in Italy, were the 
Celtæ, or the inhabitants of Gall 


1a Celtica. 


About the year of Reme 160, during the 


reign of Targuinthe Elder, Ambigatus, King 
of the Caltæ, finding his dominions over- 
ſtocked with ungovernable ſubjects, ſent 


away vaſt numbers of them to ſeek their for- 


tune under the command of his two nephews, 


Segove/us and Bellovgſut. The former took 
his way through the Hercinian Fore/t (of 


which the preſent Black Foreſt was but a 
ſmall part) and ſettled in a canton of Ger- 
many, ever fince called Bohemia, or Boiemia, 
from the word Bazz, the greateſt part of his 
followers being of that Celtic nation, which 


Was ſo named. But theſe, being afterwards 


driven thence by the Marcamani or Sclawoni- 
Ant, retired into that country which lies be- 
tween the Inn and the Jer, and which from 
them took the name of Boiaria or Bavaria. 
Bellovęſus was followed by great numbers 


of almot all the other Caltic nations, as well 


as of the Boi. He croſſed the Rhone, ſpread 


his army over Dauphiny and Provence, and 


at length entered /aly, between the moun- 


tains Genevrs and Cernis. At this time the 


Heirariags or Tyrrhbenians poflafied the bet- 


ter part of it. Bellove/ur, having defeated 


them in a battle on the banks of the Ticin, 


drove them before him, and took poſſeſſion 
of their lands, each of the nations which 
followed him having its diſtin portion of 


the conquered countries. The Taurim, or 


the inhabitants of the mountains on the 


tained their old appellation of Orobii. Bel. 


fide of Gaul, had Piedunnt, the capital of 
which is Tarin- Thoſe inhabitants of Pro- 
Vence, who were called Salyes, had Liguria. 


were placed on the north fide of the Po, 


where Yerceil nom is. The Infubreror Bar- 


22 ſetgled in the ſine country of the 
Jaze/e, and there built a town, which 
they called Mediolanum (Milan) from the 
name of a little city in the terri of 
ubumait, in Burgunay. The i, who 


had dwelt on the banks of the river Orabit 


in the country now called Languedoc, ſettled 
zn the territory of Bergamo, and built both 
the city of that name, and Como, but re- 


Jowe/us ſeems not to have carried his con- 
guells farther than this, nor to have brought 


* 


to the year 356. 


ROME cious wines: And it is ſaid, that the Sznones (who poſſeſſed that part of 


into 7zaly all the nations which had engaged 
to follow him. 

A ſecond irruption into /taly was made b 
the Cænomani, (or thoſe people of Gallia Cel- 
tica who dwelt between the mouths of the 


Seine and the Loire) under the conduct of 


one Elitouis. He was probably followed 
likewiſe by the Bretons of Vannes, and the 
Cernutes. Theſe new adventurers are ſaid to 
have been tempted to croſs the 4/ps by the 
wine which Bellovęſus ſent them. The Gauls 
were at this time almoſt perfect ſtrangers to 
wine; nay, ſo late as the time of Julian the 
Apoftate, there was none made in France, at 
leaſt in the neighbourhood of Paris. The 
Cænomani ſettled themſelves north-eaft of the 
Tu/abres, and poſſeſſed the preſent Breſciano, 
Cremone/e, and Mantua, on the north fide of 


the Po. The Vencti, or the Bretons of Vannes, 


ſettled more eaſtward, on the borders of the 
Adriatick gulph, and the country ſtill re- 
tains the name of Yenetia, which it received 
from them. As for the Carnates, they went 


fatther north, and took poſſeſſion of the ter- 


ritory called from them Carniola. 
It is uncertain from what part of Gaul the 


Lewes (or Lew) and the Jnancs (or Ana- 


wares) came, who made the third irruption 
into /taly ; but the hiſtorians agree, that the 
Levi ſeized the country of Novara, on the 
north fide the Po; and that the Anuanes ſet- 
tled in the neighbourhood of Placexza, on 
the ſouth fide of that river. 

; The fourth migration of Gault into Italy 
was, when the Boi and Lingones paſſed the 
Hlpes Pennins, or mount - St. Godard, and 
ſettled en the ſouth fide of the Po, between 


. Bologna and Rawenng. 
The Libici, another people of Provence, 


e Hetrurians, being driven out of their 
old habitations by theſe 1nundations of ſtran- 
r paſſed the Apeunines, and retired into 

at country, which has been ever ſince cal- 
led Hetruria, or Tx/cany, It was divided in- 
to twelye Lucumontes, and reached from the 


the Arno to the Tiber; being bounded to the 


north, by the Apennines ; and to the ſouth, 
by the 4 5 ſea. And we are not told, 
that the Hetrurians were any more diſturbed 
by the Celtæ, from the year of Rome 156 
It was 300 years after the invaſion b 
Bulloweſus, that the Senores made the fift 


irruption into Itaꝶ. D. 2 R. 
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Gaul, which lies to the South-Eaſt of Paris, and whoſe capital city was Sens.) Year of 
being hitherto unacquainted with that fort of liquor, he therefore choſe to R OM E. 
addreſs himſelf to them, in the hope of gaining them to his purpoſe, by Bet.. 78 
the means of ſome excellent wine, which he carried with him. It pre- Three 
vailed againſt all objections. [O, ye men, how exceeding ftrong is wine !] A nu- hundred 
merous army of theſe Gauls, guided by the Hetrurian fugitive, paſſed the Wety. 
Alps, and, without difturbing the Celtæ, in Italy, fell down upon Umeria, and Thirey- 
poſſeſſed themſelves of all the country, from Ravenna to Picenum, compre- fir 
hending the preſent Dutchy of Urbino. They are ſuppoſed to have been ox N 
there about ſix years, when (in the year of Rome 362) to reward their guide, iii 18. 
by revenging his quarrel, they undertook the ſiege of Clafrum. Ho 

The Cluſians had no alliance with Rome, nor any claim to her friendſhip; Livy, B. 
_ unleſs it were by their not having armed in defence of their countrymen, 5. c. _ 
the Veientes, when the Romans belieged Veit: Nevertheleſs they ſent am- 5s Camil- 
baſſadors to crave the aid of the Republick. Succours the Senate did not lus, p. 
grant; but commiſſioned three Patricians, the ſons of M. Fabius Ambuſtus, 135--145+ 
to go to the camp of the Gezls, and, in the name of the Senate and People 
of Rome, admoniſh them to forbear hoſtilities againſt the CLUsLANs, from 
whom they bad received no Injury. The three brothers having delivered 
their errand, in a council expreſsly ſummoned to give them audience, 
BR ENNus, the King, (or chief commander) anſwered, laughing, No injury ! 
Yes indeed, the Cluſians Have done us a great deal of wrong: For they have 
more land than they are able to cultivate, and yet have refuſed to give a part 
F it to us, who are ſtrangers, and numerous, and very poor. They do us the: 
ſame wrong that every powerful nation receives from its weaker neighbour, whom: 
it has not yet ſubdued. The moſt ancient of all Laws erdains, that the weak 
ſhould yield to the ftrong, and the brave be Lords of the world. 
This haughty anſwer left the Fabii no hope of effecting an accommoda- 

tion; and it would ſeem, that through the exceſs of their anger they forgot 
their character of ambaſſadors. For they foon after put themſelves at the 
head of the Clans, when theſe made a fally ; and Quintus Fabius had the 
fortune to kill a General of the enemy, remarkable for his advantageous: 
ſtature, and gallant appearance. At firſt, the Gazls miſtook the victor for 
an Hetrurian; but, while he was ſtripping the vanquiſhed of his armour, 
BR ENNuUS perceived, that he was . the Roman ambaſſadors, who, 
violating the Law of Nations, had thus taken part with the beſieged. In- 
ſtantly ceaſed the fight, and ſounded a retreat from before Claſium 
Romz was now his object. Some of his officers would have had him 
march thither without the leaſt delay. The advice of the elder fort pre- 
vailed: Bxenwus, before he ſet forward, diſpatched a herald to demand. 

| of the Romans, that, in ſatisfaction for the injury done by their Ambaſſa- 


2 Plutarch makes Brenxns ſpeak, as if he Volſei, &c. But Livy repreſents the Gaul: (in 

were acquainted” with all the petty wars, their anſwer to the Ambaſſadors) as ſtrangers. 
which Rome had made upon her neighbours, to the Reman name, Etſi novum nomen au- 
the Albant, the Fidenates, the A4rdeates, the diant Romanorum, &c. B. 5. c. 36. 


dors, 
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| Year of N theſe, as the Law of - Nations uired, ſhould be. ae to 
X OM the Gauls. 7 "0 12 


ccœLxl! '© I, 


Bef. J. C The demand did not appear e to the Confeript e The 
" *Phans * Prieſts eſpecially and the Feciales {the Roman Heralds] declared that it 
| hundred was perfectly juſt. © Nevertheleſs; as it concerned perſons of high birth, 
| cighty-"" and great credit, the Senate would determine nothing; but referred the 
—.— matter to an Aſſembly: of the People. And ſo powerful an influence. had 
Thirty. Fabius Ambuſtus, the ather of the ambaſſadors, on the multitude, that 
ſecond. they not only decreed to ſend back the herald without the ſatisfaction re- 
Mil. Tri » quired,” but choſe the ma non to oy three of the ſix * becomes. Tri- 
bunes for the new year. 

Buxwmus, on the return and oer ant his eh put his army in 
> mech wich all expedition. - Obſerving that the; . of the villages 
fled, in a Fri ht, at his approach, he cauſed it to be proclaimed, where- 
ever he ,*that his arms were bent * the Romans only, and that 
0 Nome he was going. 

The Romans (as nM obſerves) freed to have been, at this time, —— 
eunied:s In their petty wars with the Fidenates, Veientes, and other neigh- 
bours, it had been their uſual practice, on occaſions of extraordinary diſ- 
treſs or danger, to create a Dictator; in whoſe ſingle and abſolute authority 
they always found great advantages, with reſpect both to the levying ſol 
diers fot the war, and to the maintaining diſcipline in the field; and the 
perſon choſen to this high office was ever from among their ableſt and 
moſt approved Generals: But nom, when threatened by a far more dread- 

= enemy than the moſt potent of the neighbouring States, they neglected 
1 ex ent ſo: ſucce tried, and committed the conduct of an army, 
| jon. epended, to ſix commanders, equal in 
ander, moſt of them young; and of more ſpirit than capacity. | 
With a large body of troops; levied in the haſte of a general conſters 
nation, they marched: gut, and met the Gaul near the place, where the 
Allia falls into the Tiber, _ amet miles from _ city. _ 
they immediately preſented battle to the enemy, without aving taken 
"of choſe Previous meaſures, which were en and which pru- 
ies and the ſuperſtitious prejudices of the ſoldiers required. No for- 
cified camp behind them; to retreat to in caſe of à diſaſter: A total 
Alect of religion; no ſacrifices, no Aulpitia, no promiſe of Or: nm 
Ps nor beaſt. e to 1 Reg e the: Gaul lu 
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before he begins his march; and this — and Was equal in number to the CN | 
"ov give time (which otherwiſe- it will Livy, Died. Siculur, and Plutarch differ in 
hard to find) for the ſollicitations of Fabius fone circumſtances * * action, AO 
i 1 father, and the new Elections. in the main. f 
* Neal reports (B. 4.) that = — EE | 
Si 8 | | nahey 
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number, they thinned their center (weakening it too much) in order to Year of 
extend their wings and make their line of an equal length with that of the R O M E 
enemy; which, nevertheleſs, they did not effect. Wherefore, to defend Bef. j. C. 
wor ht flank (for their left was defended by the Ther) they poſted K Thats” © 
of reſerve on a ſmall hill, which ſtood on the right of their Battalia. hundred 
Browns ſuſpecting that theſe. troops were to fall on his flank or rear, dur- eighty- 
the heat of the engagement, thought it expedient to begin by diſ- Nt 
10 ging them from their, poſt. While this was doing, a pannick ſeized Thirty- 
the! main army of the Romans. Intire, unattacked, and without ſtriking ſecond 
ſtroke, they turned” their backs, and fled'; ſo that not one ſoldier fell in Mil. Tri. 
ttle ; great numbers in the rout. The troops of the left wing threw - 
themſelves: into the Tiber, Where many were drowned; but the greater 
part, eſcaping both that danger and the darts of the purſuers, got ſafe to 
Veit; from Whence they neither attempted to go home, nor even ſent thi- 
- ther any advice of their defeat. The whole right wing made the beſt of 
their way to Rome, and; hen they had entered the city, without ſtopping | 
: to nut the gates after them, fled for refuge into PE citadel.” 
If che Gouls ha cloſely purſuecd thete terrified "legions in their flight, 
n could have hindered the total extinction of the Roman name. But 
- the conquerors, not imagini ang their victory to be ſo complete as it was, loft | 
tree days in banqueting dividing the ſpoil; fo that the Roman 7 Es, | 
deſp aired of reſerving, the Ret had time to ſecure the fortreſs o | - : 
e pl * Provif vifions, arms, ev in neceſſary for defence, were 5 | 
47 wt diligence conyeyed. | ths it. Thither the ſtrength of the Senate, . | 
.._ anda the citizens, able x bear arms, . retired, not excluding their wives e 4. 
and children from that aſylum. As for the old 1 men, not capable of ei _ ER: : 
2 LEE the be e or ſhifting for 3 it was thought the loſs 


eafil borne, {eel Were tion, that, by 
the be ec nature, muſt aſt t ve e . in ori 
duce the tmültitude of ſu ranniate of the lower rank to acqui- 
e mon readily in their being left in the city. to the m of mw, 
Gals” ſome antient Confulars and vitorious Generals, who had 
noured with the Triumph, declared Publickly, that he would die with. mr f 
Theſe balhies,' 25 ns e the dun bt of arms,” #20 tweak 10 54-4, 12 3 
3 o eee bt not to be 4 burthen upon are 
mad f. Ts ee aud tobo may ſoon be diftreſſed by a 7 of provi-. 7 | 
fions : Then, turning to the ſoldiery, and following them all the way to | | : 
the citadel, pathetically. recommended 1 their brav avery- and youthful 1 1 f | 
the. N aubat remained of. a State, that for more than 360 years had, 
in all ils wars," been *viorious;' But, when the moment eame that theſe 
netable elders and. the" Young: Lag Ew Rs, 8 inal leave of each | 5 
1 5 ir Ein 34D) : | | | 
Th e lakes Livy belle 2855 Ns cone ma — erte, of. hog: | 53 
| that the Gael did march to Neue the very ſtratagem, to be executed by che R dal! ä e 5 
day of che victory, and arrived there before the night, made Brenuur yg | at a ſma 
ſun. ſet; but, finding the gates open and the _— n town. Livy, B. 5. c. 39. 
o_ 5. ſoldiers to e * aſto- 
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luntary . which theif leaders made — . own lives to the infer- year of 
nal Gods, bfought confuſion and deſtruction upon the enemy. ROME 
As the Gauls had met with little reſiſtance from the Romans in the field; . FEEL woof 
and were hot put ts the trouble of an affault to take the city, they entered 2 N | 
it (at the gate Gollinm) without any thing, in their appearance, of hoſtile huhdred 
anger, that raging flame kindled by oppoſition, diffieulty; and danger, cighty- 
Moving on, they beheld, with amazement, the ſtreets unpeopled as a 5 
deſert; and when they came to the' Forum, and caſt their eyes all around, Thirty- 88 
they coli obſetve no ſhew 6f wat but in the citadet alone. What chiefly ſecond _. 8 
drew and fixed thelr attention was the compatiy of venerable victims, Mi: Tri. Wt 
who had deve themſelves to death. Their magniffcent purple fobes; 1 
their long white beards; their Air of greatneſs, their ſilence, ſti 3 : „ 
ſerenity, all theſe aſtoniſhed the Gaul, held them at an awful —.— 
and inſpired them wit the fare reſpect which they would have had for ſo 
many Gods. It chaced, however, that one of the ſoldiers (who was, 
probably; 1 apt ts be religiouſly affected thati his comrades) took the 
freedom gently to put Ris hand towards the beard 6f Mamu Papirius, as 
if he meant to ſtroke it; a familiarity which fo öffended the majeſtick figure, 
that, with à ſmart Blow of his 3 wvory truneheon, he bfoke the fellow's head. 
There needed no more to Put an end to all feverence for ſuch 4 chokrick 
deity.” The Gaul inſtantly killed' Papiritts; and as if, By this; he had Even 
the fignal for 4 general maſſicte, all the reft were now Alain, fitting, Lk 
_ in ſtate, in their curule chairs. After which, Brains having pro- 
poſted a ghard te prevent thy attack, from the citadel, upon bis fen, 
Wen divided and difperſed about the city; theſe Betooh themiſetves tb plun- | 
dier and deſtroy; they! ſpared not à triortal, made no diſtinetion of age of 
fer; and, wheh they Rad rifted che houſes, ſet oe of them on fire. | 
The firſt: day, no exectition Wag done dpöff the houſes; which 
makes it donbied; whether” che Gauts origin a intended to deſtroy Rom 
totally, or whether, by des Ny e Romans {ce part of the city in flames: 
ment to tetrify engage ther to 4 ſurtendry; By the hope 
of faving the Kaner, BOS A 2 will,” the garitfors of Meg were 


ee ls ; ind che Gable T to hy all 
Nome level N — of 4 conſice ty,” nothihs now 
was to be'feth but a tele Hill covered with' reins; and # wide waſte, 


in Which Bremm incamped his army, inveſfilig che citadel. Ortes he K. 
tempted' xo ſcale” the hilf on which hae tod; But Without fucceß: The 
Romiths met their enemies in the mid-way, of "the aſcent; and, having 16 
great advantage of the ground; cafily repulſed cher; and the Cult be- 
cate" ſenſible” cha they coke never by aff, poſts themſelves of the 


5 2 U 1 $46.46; Nelles cat one Fabine him fel like a ſacrificer, eme odt of the Ce 85 
bliged on a certain day to per- pitbl, carrying his ' Gods: with him; and: 5 
— 2 en to the tutelar Gods of hid fa fa- that the Gauls, out of a _ to religion, - 
mily, rg the hill Anirinalit being the 12 8 him to-paſs to we © pointed, 
place where this factifice could re pany be to er en N ery to the Cit tad, „After 
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8 when the day Games offered his ſacrifice. _ 


Yea; e It was ä e hat one keen of a my old 
RO M E blockade it, while the other made incurſions into the havens countries 
Bel. J. C. fe for proviſions. F yt N31 
Three IV. FORTUNE. conductec theſe foragers. 10 Ooh . 
hundred of Arden, whither CAMILLUS,+ in his exile, had retired. This great man, 
h 2 leſs afflicted for his own misfortunes, than for the calamities of his country. 
ne. and watchful to ſeize every opportunity of ſerving her, received intelſi- 
Thirty - gence, that the Gauls, ſecure in the terror of their arms, preſerved no order 
ſecond nor diſcipline in their marghes : That they ſpent whole days in drinking: 
Mil. Tri. And that neither officer nor ſoldier dreamt of other enemies, beſide thoſe 
who were blocked vp in the capitol. Thus furniſhed with arguments he 
addreſſed himſelf to the magiſtrates, -and obtained their permiſſion to lead 
out, againſt the common enemy, the youth; of the city. Theſe were very 
willing to follow him. He choſeſthe dead of night for his expedition, and, 
ſurpriling the Gazls, unarmed and aſleep, made a greadful laughter, of 
them; and thoſe that eſcaped-under. melter of the night fell ant bs into 
the hands of the peaſants; who gave them no nart e., q 
The news of this action wes quickly ſpread far and wide. It gave freſh 
courage to the Romans, vho had taken refuge in Veit. - Theſe formed a 
retty ſtrong'body. : They had juſt cut off two parties of Hetrurian pil- 
| . and their ſtrength was now increaſed by the coming of thoſe ſol- 
diers who, after the W 75 the riyer Alia. had. Ape ed enden, 
about the country. 
All in general ee Ge as FN laſt reſource, ad car-. | 
neſtly wiſhed: to have him r their leader: He is no longer an exile. 
„ KRame is no more, r e now no country. Why muſt the Ardeates, 
<« who are ſtrangers, acquire. glory jun under the conduct of Camus, while 
% we, once his fellow-citizens, lie idle and /ſee our country poſſeſſed by 
<_the Gault? They preſently;. ſent deputies with an humble requeſt to 
him, to be their commander 
Camillus would not * take eee the Romans upon him, with- 
out the approbation, firſt obtained, of the Senate in the Capitol. To 
learn the Senate's pleaſure was very Sifcult, the e. the, N being inveſted. by 
the enemy. Nevertheleſs a young man, Cominius, under- 
took it. He put on a light hain, provided Limſelf with cork, and in. 
the beginning of the night threw him into the Tiber above Rome. The 
ſtream carried him undiſcovered to the foot of the capitoline hill; and at 
2 bs ſeep place, where the Gault had placed no centinels,. he mounted 
with difficulty to the Citadel. Having made himſelf known to the guard, 
dy was ſtraight admitted into the place and conducted. to the Magiſtrates. 
Theſe, without delay, aſſembled the Senate: The deputy gave them an 
account of Camilluss victory, and, in the name of all the Romans at Pei, 
— that they might. have. him for: their General. Not much time 


1 Livy „Makes the People thitnſeives _ tali, qui OY ans: a regebat om- 
. os rapie: Conſenſu omnium plscuit, ab. nia pudor, Foro array ol rerum prope pers 
Andes 5 ncein; fed antea Conſoles! ditis rebus ſervabant, B. 5. c. 46. 
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was ſpent in debates: the Senate decreed, that Camillus ſhould, by an af Year of 


of the People, aſſembled by Curiæ, be recalled from baniſhment, and, by the autho- ROM E 


rity of the people, be immediately appointed DicTaToR, Pontius, with the Bef. J. C. 
ſame good fortune that had attended him in going to the capitol, got back Three 5 
to Veii, bearing this decree; and the Romans in Comitia Curiata joyfully hundred 
made a L A W conformable to it. eighty- 
THUS was Camillus from the ſtate of bewies raiſed at once to be 
the ſovereign Magiſtrate of his country. On notice of the honour done Thirty- 


him he repaired to Veii, and there quickly ſaw himſelf at the head of above read 5 


| forty thouſand men, Romans and allies. 


S. V. WHILE he was prepairing to march and the enemy, the Ca- 
pitol had like to have been taken by ſurpriſe. Some Gallick ſoldiers having 
{pied on the ſide of the hill the can of Pontius's hands and feet, made 
their report of it to Brennus; who immediately conceived a hope of ſcaling 
the hill by the ſame way that the Roman had. aſcended. For the execution 
of his — jg he choſe out of his army ſuch ſoldiers as had dwelt in moun- 
tainous countries, and been accuſtomed from their early youth to climb 
Precipices. Theſe, under cover of the night, climbed up from rock to rock, 
and with much difficulty, and more danger, advanced by degrees, ane 
each other a hand, till they arrived at the foot of the wall. 5 

They had got up ſo ſilently as not to be diſcoyered by either man or 
dog: But they could not eſcape the vigilance of ſome geeſe, which, being 
conſecrated to Juno, had, notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of proviſions, been 
preſerved alive. Theſe creatures, naturally quick of hearing, and now 
more * wakeful than ordinary through hunger (having been kept-at ſhort . 
allowance) were alarmed at the firſt a proach of the Gauls; ſo that, running 
up and down, they with their Woes and the. beating of their wings, 
awaked the ſoldiers that lay near. M. Manlius, a Conſular perſon, was the 
firſt who ſtarting up ran to defend the walls. Of two Gauls, whom he 
found on the top of it, he ſlaſhed off the hand of one, while aiming a blow 
at his head; and, almoſt at the ſame inſtant, with his buckler ſo. 
ſtrongly puſned back the other, that he fell from the rampart, and in his 
fall . — all thoſe who were behind him. And now, ſome of the 
garriſon coming to the aid of Manlius, he eaſily repelled the reſt of the al- 
ſailants, and drove them headlong down the precipiee. | 

The beſieged, after their eſcape, paſſed the remainder of the wbt in 


as much tranquillity as men cou WA whoſe minds had been alarmed and 


tated by ſo great a danger. In the morning, at day-break, the Mili- 
hk Tribüne, Þy found of trumpet, called the ſoldiers together in order 
ras nſe rewards and puniſhments. Firſt of all Manlius was praiſed for 

— behaviour, and had preſents, not only from the magiſtrates, 
om all the ſoldiers; each of whom carried to his houſe, which ſtood 
Ke citadel, half a pound of meal, and a fmall meaſure of wine, which 


905 The learn rr and judicious. monſieur Da- on, 8 a gooſe, how well ſoever fed, will 
eter ts much iſcontented with this pbiloſa- ROOT * "es enen FIND 
phical conceit of Plutarch's, and is of opinE> | 
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add | The Roman Hiſtory. - Book II. 
Year of he ſpared out of his own allowance: A reward conſiderable only as it 
ROME was a proof, in the preſent ſcarcity of proviſions, of the real affection of 
CCCLIUT the givers. | | 5 | | 
Tuck After this, the centinels, through whoſe neglect of duty the Gals had 
hundred been able to mount, undifeovered, to the rampart of the citadel, were ci- 
eighty- ted to appear. The Military Tribune, Sulpitius, declared that he would 
—.— puniſh them all, according to the laws of war : but finding that the fol- 
Thirty- diers diſapproved of this meaſure, and unanimoufly and loudly concurred: 
fecond in laying all the blame on one centinel, he — 2 it not ſafe to meddle 
Mil. Tri. „ich the reſt. The man, univerſally condemned, was thrown headlong 
from the rock. . GY 1 N 

Zut now famine began to oppreſs both parties equally. Camillus, ſince 

his nomination to the Di&atorſhip, had poſſeſſed himſelf of all the roads. 

The Gauls durſt not ſtir out to forage ; ſo that the beſiegers were themſelves 

beſieged, and ſuffered the ſame inconveniences that they made the Romans 

undergo. A contagious diſtemper alſo prevailed in the army of the Gauls, 
occaſioned by the great heats to which they were not accuſtomed. RR» 

$. VI. AT length the diſtreſs on both ſides occaſioned a truce and a par- 

ley. Brews having intimated, that he would raiſe the ſiege (which had 

now laſted ſeven months) on the Romans paying an inconſiderable ran- 

ſom; and the ſoldiers in the eapitoF having ſignified to their commanders, 

that they could no longer fuppert the fatigue of continual watching and 

* About the miſery of famine*, and muſt therefore either ſurrrender or redeem 
450001. themſelves ; the Senate -commuſſioned Sulpitius to treat with the enemy. 

ficrling A thouſand pound weight .* of gold was the ranſom agreed upon; the 
price of a. ; eee world. e | 

t falſe weights; to whieh; when Sulpitius objected! to them, the 
— RS 
tis. no other reaſon, but V to the vanquiſbed! Fhe Romans not being in a 
condition to reſent eis affrent, and wiſely confidering; that the chief in- 
dignity- they ſuffered” was not in paying more than they had to, 


but in paying any thing; were jult on the point of finiſhing. the affair, when 


b The Ramam extended their rewards and not reſerving the leaſt morſel of it for their 
uniſhments even to the geeſe and dogs. neceſſities: And that the Gaul being here- 
he former were evet after held in honourat by deceived, and deſpairing to reduce the 
Rome, and a flock of them was always kept Romans by famine, raiſed the ſiege. In me - 
at the publiele expence: A golden image of mory of the God's favour; the Romayreretts* 
a. gooſe was ſet up in memory of their ſer- ed'an altar tohim, under the name of Fupi- | 
vice; and a gooſe was exper your carried in ter Piſtor, Jihiter the Baker. - Ovid ſeems to; 
triumph on 4 ſoft litter. finely adorned; countenance this ſtory, Faſt. B. 6. 
e were held AT | Ys 9 e 1 Et 105 a; 
in abhorrence by de, wle every year Poſſe fame: winci pes erfurt, hefe repulſo;, 
impaled one of them alive on A branch f Diſan Piferis quid velit ana Fouts. 
elder. lin. & Pla. de furt. Rom. C. & K. | . 
Lactantius (B. 20.) tells us a ſtrange ſto- Both Livy and Florat mention the throwing 
ry of the Romans being admoniſhed and di- of loaves of bread from the capitol, in order 
rected in a dream, ee tutelary = to deceive; but they both aſcribe the driving 
of the capitol, to make all the corn they had away of the Gaul to Camilluu. C. & Rx. 
into bread, and throw it into Brennus s camp, © : 5 33 


*F 


on 


Chap. XXVIII. The Roman Hiffory. 447 
on a ſudden appeared Camillus with his forces at the place of conference, Year of 
ſtantly he commanded the gold to be taken away, and the Gauls to depart : per J. C. 
"Tis with iron, not with gold, that the Romans are wont to defend their Three 
country. In vain did Bremus repreſent to him, that he contravened a trea- hundred 
ty, actually concluded. Camillus replied, that, he being Dictator, no N 
treaty made without his approbation could be valid; and he warned the 

King to prepare for battle. The Gauls were now routed with as much Thirty- 
eaſe as they had defeated the Romans at the river Mia; and Camillus the ſecond 

next morning in a ſecond engagement with them on the Gabinian way, n 
eight miles from Rome, ſo totally vanquiſhed and deſtroyed them, that 
not a man was left to carry home the news of their diſaſter. The Dicta- 
tor returned in triumph to the city, and the ſoldiers in their ſongs ſtiled 
him RomMuLus FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, AND SECOND | FOUNDER ' or 
Roms. 1 porn | | 
§. VII. CAMIELLUS, who had thus ſaved his country in war, may 
be ſaid to have preſerved it a ſecond time, when in peace, by hindering the 
people from removing to Veii; a project which was now renewed: with: 
more warmth than ever. i 255 
The houſes of Rome being all demohſhed, and the walls razed, a heart- 
leſs deſpondency ſeized the multitude; they were extremely backward to 
ſet about rebuilding ; and the rather, as Veii offered them a place fortified 
by art and nature, good houſes ready built, a wholeſome air, and a fruit- 
ful territory. They ſaid, they were but — eſcaped, as it were, quite 
naked from ſhipwreck, exhauſted by misfortunes, without ſtrength and 
« without materials for rebuilding a whole city, of which nothing was left 
„ but the ruins.” Nor did there want declaimers to throw out hard words: 
againſt. Camillus, as if from vain- glory and the ambition of being eſteemed 


© That Camillus rns ſaved his country, . Romans lis the capitol}. made a convention. 
as Livy and Plutarch report, is undoubtedly with the Gault, upon the terms which the lat- 
fabulous ; though neither M. Fertor nor the” ter thought f to prgſeribe. And in B. 2. e. 
Teſaits take notice of any odjection there is a- 22. he repreſents ſome Gallick Ambaſſadors, 

inſt giving eredit to the ſtory. M. Rollin in- N romingy of the Ge/ate to join. 
> ne" obſerves(Hif. Rom. Tom. 2, p. 384.) that the Gault in a war againſt Rome, by this con- 
Polybius CB. 2. c. 18.) filent concerning the -ideration, That the Gault had formerly an- 
double defeat of the Gaal by Camillus, im- guifhed the Romans" in battle; taken their city, 
putes their retreat from Rome to their being it /evers.months, and then reflored it to them 


[How he made his way thither unperceived, it is hard to Pre In- ROME 


called home to defend their oaun country again 
the Veneti — 9 a invaded it: Yet M. Kl. 

lin ſeems to think that the other account may 
nevertheleſs be true, for he adds, It ought 
© to be remarked, that Polybius does not 
« enter into the particulars of this Grande 
«<- Aion, but confines himſelf to the giving a 

general idea of it.“ But Polybias, in the 
rege referred to, tells us, that the Gault 
did return home, and had afterwards quarrels 

among themſelves; conſequently they were 
not put to the ſword by Camillus. And the 
ſame hiſtorian (B. 1. c. 6.) aſſerts, that the 


%% voluntarily, and aut of mere generoſity, I bed 
xa fla xdęilos] returning /afe home inrichet 


with. ſporl. 3 5 

_ The pretended genereſſty of the Gauli is a 
flouriſh of the Ambaſſadors, who are intro- 
duced ſpeaking ; but the other facts agree 


with what is faid by Polybize himfelf, in the 


before cited paſſages; fo that it is evident, 
this anbiaſſed hiſtorian did not believe one 
word of Camillus's maryeloy 


exploits againſt 
Brennus. See likewiſe & 7 


. Vit. Tib. "A 3 


Tuſtin. L. 38. c. 4. Diod. Sie. L. 4. 


448 ze Roman Hiſtory. © Book II. 


Year of a ſecond Romulus, a new founder of Rome, he oppoſed a deſign of ſuch great 
ROME and general advantage. - 0 


Bef. J. C. On the other hand, the Senate, reſolutely determined againſt removing to 
Three Veii, would not ſuffer Camillus to quit the Dictatorſtip, after his tri- 
hundred umph, and the expiration of his ſix months. They earneſtly intreated him 
_ eighty- not to leave the commonwealth in an unſettled ſtate. The Dictator com- 
. — lied with the deſire of the Fathers. And now, as he was ever moſt egre- 
Thirty- - giouſly devout, the firſt buſineſs to which he gave his attention was what 
free 7, . concerned the worſhip of the Gods. He obtained a decree of the Senate, 
me = < For purifying all thoſe temples and ſanctuaries which had been propha- 
tc ned by being in the enemy's poſſeſſion ; and for conſulting the Duum- 
<. virs, who had the care of the Sibylline books, about the proper manner 
« of purification. #14: 4524 e e 
For making a league of hoſpitality with the Cærites, who had ſo kindly 
_ << entertained the Roman prieſts and the veſtals: 5 gel 
For celebrating the Capitoline games in honour of Jupiter, who had 
«. defended the place of his refidence, and the citadel of Rome; and for 
impowering the Dictator to conſtitute a college of perſons, choſen from 
„among the inhabitants of the Capitol and citadel, to ſuperintend that 
M iention too was made of expiations for having neglected the miraculous 
©oice (heard in the night) which gave warning of the approach of the 
Gauls; and a temple ordered to be erected to the kind monitor (whoever he 
was) under the name of Aius Locutiuus. by 43 a 


It was likewiſe decreed, that the gold which had been reſcued out of the 
hands of the Gaul, and what other gold had in the midſt of danger and 
confuſion been taken out of various ſanctuaries and brought into that of 
Jupiter, ſhould, inaſmuch as it could not be diſtinctly remembered from 
whence and from whom the ſeveral parts of the treaſure came, be a deem- 
et ſacred, and depoſited under ttie' pedeſtal of Jupiter's ſtatue. ; 


All theſe pious regulations did not divert the Tyibunes of the Commons 


from continually exhorting the multitude to leave Rome, that was nothing 
but a heap of ruins, and remove to the fair city of Veii. Camillus there- 
fore, attended by the whole ſenate, repaired to the forum, and made a moſt 
elaborate * ſpeech to the people there aſſembled. His chief arguments were 
addreſſed to their ſuperſtition: Could they find in their hearts to forſake Ju- 


puer, Velka, Niars, and Father Romulus? [as if Jupiter and die and 


the conſtant experience which the Romays AavsPICI0USLY: held but in the uſual place ? 
had of proſperous or adverſe fortune, accord. Shall awe rransfer them to Ve? he ſeems 40 
ing to their obſervance, or neglect ofreligi- have forgot, that, by his own account, CA- 
_ ous duties. And he mentions ſome rites of uus had been recalled from baniſhment, 
. religion, the performance of which was con- and appointed to the dignity he then held, 
_ fined to certain places in Rome, and could not by the people in Comztia Curiata, held at 
be transferred elſewhere. This may have Vs X 
been true of ſeme rites. But when our hiſto- the Senate. Liv. B. 5. c. 46. 
Jian makes CamilLus afk here can the YH I mk as 
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a Camillg, in this ſpeech, infiſts much on ComiTtia CVAIATA, for military afair;, be 
5 


11: and this in conformity to a decree of 


Chap. XXXVIII. The Roman Hiſtory. 449 
Mars and Romulus, if ſpoken civilly to, would not have removed from Vear of 
Rome to Veii, as readily, and in as good. humour, as Juno came from Veii RO M E 
to Rome.] It is ſaid, that his diſcourſe made a conſiderable impreſſion Bef. J. C. 
on the multitude ; but that what determined them abſolutely not to re- Three 
move was a chance word ſeaſonably ſpoken: - For, ſhortly after, the Se- hundred 
nate being aſſembled, in the Curia Hoſtilia, to deliberate on this impor- eighty 
tant affair, juſt as L. Lucretius (the firſt called upon, to give his opinion) 8. 
was going to ſpeak, a Centurion, who (as Plutarch relates it) came with Thirty. 
his company to relieve the guard, was diſtinctly heard to ſay, ZEnfign, ſecond 
plant your colours, THIS Is THE BEST PLACE. TO-STAY IN. Inſtantly Lu- * 1 * 
cretius and all the Senators ran out of the Temple, crying aloud, A happy c. a 55. 
Omen the Gods * have ſpoken, and we obey; The multitude univerſally ap- Piat. p. 
proved the notion * : All doubt was now at an end: No more any men- 147: 
tion of Veii Rome for ever! | | | Ns ano 

An Inter-regnum followed: the Dictatorſnip of Camillus F Or the Ro- optimè. 
mans would not ſuffer the Military Tribunes, during whoſe magiſtracy the 
city had been taken, to hold the Comitia for electing new Magiſtrates. 
And no ſooner was © 9. Fabius out of office, than C. Marcius, one of the 
Tribunes of the Commons, ſuramoned him to appear for his conduct (of 

which the conſequence had been ſo fatal) when ambaſſador to the Gauls. 
Sudden death, ſuppoſed to be voluntary, freed him from this proſecution. 

Camillus and P. Cornelius Scipio performed the office of Inter-rex, by 
turns, for a few days. It fell to the former to preſide at the election of 
Military Tribunes. | | | 

$. VIII. THE fix new Magiſtrates were L. Valerius Poplicola, L. Vir- Year of 
ginius Tricoſtus, P. Cornelius Coſſus, A. Manlius Capitolinus, L. Amilius N OM E 


CCCLXV. 


Mamercinus, and L. Poſthumius Albinus. Their firſt care (after conſulting gef j. C. 


the Senate) was to collect the treaties with foreign States, and what re- Three 
mains could be found of the laws of the Kings, and of the twelve tables, hundred 
which had been written on braſs, and fixed up in the Forum. Some of b {c- 
theſe were communicated to the Publick ; but of ſuch as related to religious 
worſhip, the Pontifices made themſelves the depoſitaries, that they might Thirty- 
likewiſe be the interpreters of them, and occaſionally make them ſerve — ; 
as a means to keep the populace in reverence and ſubjection. In making Lire 3 
a liſt of lucky and unlucky days, the fifteenth of the Calends of Auguſt, 6. c. 1. 


(7. e. the eighteenth of July) was particularly marked among the latter, 


M. Dacier, on this occaſion, obſerves, 
that Cicero held it to be direct Atheiſm to 
deſpiſe or laugh at ſuch omens. Cic. de 
Diwvin. lib. 1. 

d What the Centurion ſaid, if really ſpoken 
by chance, or believed ſo to be, furniſhed a 
reaſon of the ſame kind with ſome of thoſe 


which Camillus had employed in the long 


* 


harangue, gen him by Livy; and was as 
good a reaſon as any of his, for not remoy- 
ang from Nome. | 


e By this paſſage of Livy it would ſeem, | 


that the ſame Military Tribunes who com- 
manded the army againſt the Gazls at the 
battle of the Allia, were ſtill in office, when 
Camillus laid down the Dictatorſhip; and if 
ſo, either they muſt have held their Magi- 
ſtracy two years, or Camiilus cannot have 
held the Dictatorſhip ſo long as he is repre- 
ſeated by the Can Marbles to have 
_ i. e. part of the year 363, and all 
304. 
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480 The Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 
Year of as memorable for two unfortunate battles ; that in which the 300 Fabii 
ROME were ſlain near the Cremera, and that wherein the Romans were defeated by 
Bef. j. C. the Gauls upon the banks of the Alia; no ſacrifices were to be offered, 
Three no buſineſs done in the courts of juſtice, no new expedition begun on this 
hundred day 3 and ſo of ſeveral others. 8 - 
_— And now the care of all was the rebuilding * of the city. The State 
.. furniſhed tiles, and the People were allowed to take ſtone and other ma- 
Thirty- terials whereyer they could find them, giving ſecurity to finiſh their houſes 
i within the year. The hurry in which they went to work made them heed- 
6 leſs whether the ground they built on was their own or their — ngeramty 
each raiſed his houſe where he found an empty ſpace, fo that com- 
mon ſewers, which before ran under the ſtreets, ran now under the houſes. 
And ſo little taſte had they for order and beauty, that the city, when re- 
built, was even; leſs. regular than in the time of Romulus: And though in 
Auguſtus's time, when Rome was become the capital of the world, the tem- 
ples, palaces, and private houſes, were more magnificent than before, yet 
theſe ions could not rectify the fault of the plan ; 
* Plutarch (in Camilla, p. 145.) tells us, ral ſtaff unburnt: And that ahis was looked 
that amang the rains of the city, and under upon ta portend the everlain preſervation 
a heap of aſhes, was found Romulaf's angu- and profperity of the Zaman . 
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THE 


Roman Hideo 


THIRD: BOOK.” 


From 115 You of Ros 365, when the! ginn was 
AE BUILT, after the burning of it by the Gals, 
0 the Year 489, when the Romans,” having ſub- 
dued ail IraLy, began the. 8 5 Pukie or 


_ CanTHacinran Wax. - 
LN * 2 85 e e A ni 4. 
e 1 ay a * 201 H. A P. 1 Aren 


$. I. The Hetrurians, qui, Volſci, Latines, and Hernici, all the na- 
tions bordering upon the Roman State, combine to take advantage of bis 
weak condition. CAMILLUs, appointed now the third time to the Dic- 
| tatorſhip, raiſes a numerous army, which be divides in ſeveral bodies for 
different ſervices. He marches in perſon, with one part of the troops, 
' againſt: the Volſci, forces their camp, and ſubdues that People : After 
| 3 he takes the capital city of the Equi, and recovers Sutrium from 
* the Hetrurians. F. II. The next year (when the Commonwealth is agais 
governed by Military Tfibunes) the Roman arms proſper abroad. -The 
year following is 4 year of peace. Four new Tribes are added to the 
twenty-one. F. III. The expefation of a new war makes the Romans 
chuſe Camillus to be one of the fix Military Tribunes for the next year. 
He leads the Roman troops firſs againſt the Volſci of Antium, and then 
againſt the Hetrurians ; and bas 1 both n n, 


_ Year of 
2 Hernici Jubmit. 1 N ws £ 
TY OME, ariſing as it were out of her own aſhes, appeared Bef. J. C 


| . once more a city. e r 
The Hetrurians, the Aqui, and the Yolſci, all near - ſeven. 
bours of Rome, and of courſe her enemies, made a league to opprels 


before ſhe had recovered her ſtrength. Nay, the Latines and Hernici, who — 


had OY OY Or OE OY engaged in this deſign. The Mil. Tri. 


Mmmoz2 © Romans Livy, B. 
«» Co 2. 


452 - The Roman Hiſtory. Book III. 


Year of Romans ſeem to have loſt their empire when the ſeat of it was deſtroyed, 
ROM Eand to have had moſt of the ſame conqueſts to repeat, as after the ex- 
Ber TC. PI. of Tarquin the Proud, and the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Common- 
Three Wealth. | | | | 
hundred In this diſtreſsful ſituation the Republick had recourſe to a General, al- 
_ eighty- ways ſuperior to dangers and difficulties. Camillus was a third time named 

3s ee Dictator. Immediately he ſummoned the citizens to take arms, without 
Thirty- excepting even the old men, He divided the new levies into three bodies, 
third cauſed one of them to incamp under the walls of Rome, appointing A. 
_ E544 Manlius to command it : The ſecond he ordered into the neighbourhood 
of Camil. Of Veii, under the conduct of L. Aimilius, to watch the. motions of the 
lus, p. Hetterians: And he led the third himſelf againſt the Volſci. His very 
145, + name, and the report of his march, filled the enemy with terror; they 
3 5 ' now thought no more of conqueſt; their whole ſtudy was how to avoid 

| being conquered ; they ſhut themfelves up in their camp, which they for- 
tied with a ſtrong paliſade of ſtakes, and a barricade of trees. - Camillus, 
having obſerved the nature of their fortification, cauſed his ſoldiers to 
throw fire in great quantity againſt it. The fire, made fiercer by a briſk. 
wind, that chanced to. riſe, and blow the flame and ſmoke full upon the 
camp, preſently deſtroyed the wooden fence, and put the ſoldiers into 
ſuch a conſternation, that they ruſhed out in crowds, and fell into the 
hands of the. Romans, who made a terrible laughter of them, Camillus 
then ſent to extinguiſh the flames, in order to ſave the booty, with which. 
(as he had taken the camp by aſſault) he rewarded his army; a bounty fo- 
much the more agrecable, becauſe unexpected from the Dictator, who had 
never been known to be over liberal on theſe occafions.. Purſuing the 
routed enemy in their flight, he ravaged the whole country of the Volſci, 
and at length intirely fubdued that untractable People, after they had 
harraſſed the Republick with continual hoſtilities for more than 107 * years. 
From the _— next turned his forces againft the qui, and by aſſault 
made himſelf maſter, not only of their camp, but of their principal city, 
Bola. In the mean time almoſt all He/raria had taken arms, and was now. 

"4 in the ſiege of Sutrium, a town in alliance with Rome. Camillus,. 
Livy, B. by oider of the Senate, marched to its relief. The place had capitulated 
6. c. 3. before he came, and the inhabitants had obtained nothing but their lives. 
Flut. id. and the cloaths on their backs. In this defticute condition they were going 

486 ſeek new habitations, when Camillus met them, bad the women dry up. 

. . their tears, and promiſed to transfer their ſorrows to the enemy. His pro- 
niiſe he performed: For the Hetrurians, ſecure after their viſto ; and 
Aeg wholly employed in-plandering, had left the gates of Surrium open, 
unhout guards. He came upon chem by ſurpriſe, flew many, and i 


41 bs 27 i i * th EYE ; | BI, = 
noma a a $0 the critics fay we ſhould: read, inſtead and P. Serwuilfus to this time 10% years. We 
of 70, as it is in Liuy, there being from the find that Targain the Prom made war with 
year 258, when the war was renenbed againſt . the Velſai. And we ſhall find preſently, that 
dee Po{ci, in the Confulate of 4p. Claudius all the Volſei were not now ſubdued, , 


* 
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an incredible number-priſoners; The Suurini, before night, found them- Year of 


ſelves again in poſſeſſion of their city, which had been thus twice taken in ROME 


one dax. LET 5 6 def. J. O. 
This expedition ended, the great Camillus, victorious in three wars, in one Three 
and the ſame year, entered Rome triumphant. hundred 


With part of the money raiſed by felling the Heirurian captives (after * 

they had been led before his chariot) the Roman Ladies were paid the value ——. 

of the je wels they had formerly lent to the State: And with the remainder Thirty- 

the Senate bought three vaſes of gold, which, with Camillus's name inſcribed third 

on them, they placed at the feet of Juno in the temple of Jupiter. yer 18 5 
F. H. UNDER the fix new Military Tribunes of the following year 6. . 4. 

affairs proſpered abroad: They ravaged the country of the Aqui, and took Year of 


two cities, Cortuoſa and Contenebra, from the Hetrurians. ROME. 


CCCL XVI. 


The Romans being at this time in a humour for building, the capitol Bar J. C. 


was now rebuilt (or repaired) with ſquare ſtone, and with fo happy an Three 
execution, as to be thought worthy of admiration, even in the reign e 
wa, od7 mutt buezagot nacetsl 8 E on clghty- 
While the People were buſicd in this fort of works publick and privates 
the Tribunes of the Commons endeavoured to revive the old quarrel about Thirty- 
the divifiou of the conquered lands, on occaſion of the Pomptin territory, for fourth_ 
which the Romans and Yolſci had long ſtruggled, and which, after the Mil: Tri. 
Republick had got poſſeſion of it, the Patricians had appropriated to 6. cc, 
_ themſelves; But the time was ill choſen for making a+ buttle about this 
affair, becauſe the minds of the Commons were ſo intent on 'bu.lding Year of 
that they did not much frequent the Forum; and, beſides, they were al- K OM E 
moſt" quite drained of their money, and had not enough left for the ex- Bef. J. C. 
pence of cultivating new farms, and ſtocking them with cattle.” They Three 
took little notice therefore of the harangues of their Tribunes. The Mi- hundred 
litary Fribunes for this year, upon ſome ſcruple concerning the validity * 


of their election, voluntarily laid down their offices, and, after a loft 


Inter regnum, fix new ones were choſen ; whoſe year, being a year of peace, Thirty- 
was ſpent in works of peace. 'To the fuenty-one tribes were added four fifth _ 
new ones, Stellatina, Tromentina, Sabatiua, and Arnienis. | _ Ts 
8. III. THE expectation of à war induced the:centuries:to chuſe . Ca- R OM E 
millus to be one of the Military Tribunes for the next year. They gave ccelsviiz. 
him, for his Collegues, I Ser. Cornelius, Q; Servilius, L. Quinctius, L. Ho- a C. 
natius, and P. Valerius, all men of moderation, who knew how to do them- eee 
ſelves and Camillus juſtice. In full Senate they transferred their authority eighty- 
into his hands, and left to him the ſole management of the war, ſo that four. 

he Was 2 effect. Dictator. 5 The Republick had ed to turn her arme Tc. 


T. Quixerrus, 8 IL. Prius. Mi. Tri. 
L. SzRrviLivs, a fifth time. C. SerGIvVsS, | A 4th 
L. JuLivs, | L. Am1Livs, a ſecond time, time. 
L. AquiLtvs, L. Mgnenivs, _. LA 2d: 
L. Luck BNπůIUs, L. VAL ERIUsSs, a third time time. 
SER. SULPICIUS, C. CORNELIUS» | + A 6th. 
| . againſt time. 


= | : Lavy, B.. 
. 6. e. 6. 


d Witt 
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Year of againſt the Hetruriaus; but this deſign was altered upon the news, that the 
ROME Aziates had entered the Pomptin Sadr in — obliged the Ro- 
Bef. J. C. mant, who had taken poſſeſſion of it, to quit it. Camillus allotted to 
Three each of his Collegues an employment ſuitable to his rank, and joined 
bandred Valerius with himſelf in the command of the army which was to march 
| * - againſt the Antiates; but Valerius refuſed to be upon an equal foot with 
Camillus, No, (ſaid he) you ſpall be my Di#ator, and I will ſerve under you-as 

Thirty- your General of the Horſe: The. Latines and Hernici joined the Anti- 
_ Tri. Aeg near Satritum e So that the Roman ſoldiers, when they came within 
2 $9 © The ſight of the enemy, were terrified at their numbers, which Camillus under- 
Volſci of ſtanding, mounted his horſe, rode through the ranks, put his men in mind, 
— that theſe were the ſame Latines and Volſci whom they had ſo often van- 
Liv.B. 6. quiſhed, and that he was the ſame Camillus who had led them fa often tg 
victory. He then diſmounted, took the next ſtandard-bearer by the hand, 
c. 6. and led him towards the enemy, crying our a: tho) ny Yo, ot 
dier aduance. A battle enſued, in the enemy were intirely over- 
chroyn. The Latines and ZHernici ſeparated from the Valſci, and returned 

. home. The Palſci fled for refuge to Satricum: Camillus came before it, 
ang carried it by aſſault. He then left his army under the command of 
[= — rags Pogo ne 

Fa necellary for unde iege ium was propo- 
af 1 1 + this affair to the Gonſcript Fathers, Deputies arrive from Nepere and 

f Sufrium (cities in alliance W. «Rome; and that were, in a manner, its bul- 
Vark well as the keys of Hetruria ). demanding ſuccours againſt the He 
2 1%) LPG; \;Khe. Senate ordered Camillus to N relief and, aſſigned him 
"y i theſes Which Seruilius had commanded in Rome, and kept in readi; 

| dub ee Mun exigent... He marched, came before Sutrium, found it 
almoſt taken, and preſerved it. Nepeze had ſurrendered voluntarily to 


| the: Nlerruriang the greater) part of the inhabitants being better affected 
E. 10. to them than to cha Romam. The recovery of this place ſeemed there / 


ker a c of greater, However, he took it at the firſt aſ- 
ſault, and, h — — put e to the ſword, condemned the Authors of 
che Ten —— the axe of the. Lictors. 


Camillus, before. the end of this year, called the .atines and Hernici,ng 
account for their late conduct, The Magiſtrates of thoſe nations 
that the reaſon of their not aiding the Romans was the neceſſity they had 
heen under to keep theix{troops. at home to defend their own.country a and 
chat, as to the ſaſſiſtanoe which ſome of their People had given to 
mies of Rame, they had done it without authority, and had been — 
For their fault; not one of chem having returned ſafe home. Theſe excuſes 
were not ſatisfactory, but the Senate readily admitted them, being 1 2750 
at; this _— to tet can enemies of the nme . 
| 1 
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0 HA P. II. 


y. I. M. Manlius (whos ſaved the Capitol) uſes ſuch Methods fo make 
Bimſelf popular, as alarm the Senate. They name a Dictator, who com- 
 mits bim to. prijon, and preſently after reſigns his office. The Senate, 
.» fearing the rage of the People who are devoted to Manlius, ſet him at 
"Zberty. F. II. Camillus 75 choſen one of the Military Tribunes for the 
text year. Two of the Tribunes of the Commons impeach Manlius of 
treaſon, and, by ſentence of the People, he is thrown headlong from the T ar- 
„ „„ Hen nntnt” | 


J. I. IN the following Magiſtracy of fix * Military Tribunes, a dange-' year of 

T 'rons war abroad, and a more dangerous ſedition at home, di- ROME 
ſtreſſed the Republick. The Volſci, joined by the Latines and Hernic, 88 
who had revolted from Rome, commenced the war: the ſedition had for _— : 
its author a Roman of high birth, conſummate - bravery, and illuſtrious hundred 
fame. Marcus Manlius (who faved the Capitol) though he had pride eighty- 
enough to deſpiſe all the other great men of Rome, yet envied one t. 
He could not bear to fee Camillus fo diſtinguiſhed, as if he alone were Thirty- 
fit for the Supreme Magiftracy and the command of the army: This exalted ſeventh 
man Iovks down upon his Collegues, as his miniſters, forgetting that be end they Mil Tri. 
were elected under the ſame auſpices. What groumd for all this 'arrogance'? C i. 
85 he have recovered Rome, if 1 wer wy firſt ſaved _ Cm He came — in 
by ſurpriſe upon the Gauls, when employed in receiving the gold, ſecure in Camillus, 
A weary r Fer! T*had to do with'min armed, and juſt" upon the point of P. 148. 
laling the Citadei : Ebel) ſoldier of lit army bad . ſbars inthe glory "of his 
exploit; dul I bad no compunion in "my viftory. ng 

"I it is fald; chat Manlius by ſuch ſpeeches gave vent to his envy ; and 
that, not finding his merit prized by the Nobles ſuitable to his on idea 
of it, he forſook that p iy, concerted meaftres' with the Tribunes of the 
' on, and ſet himſelf to court" the multitude. Not content with re- 
newing the propoſal for diſtributing the-conquered landis he made himſelf the 
advocate and protector of fuch Plebeiaus as were opprefied with debt. 
Nothing could he more popular at this 1 than a warm concern expreſſed 
for inſolvent debbors + becauſe moſt of the lower People had been forced 
to borrow money, to rebuild their houſes. The Senate, alarmed at the 
deedings of Manlius, thought it neceſſary to create a Dictator, who, by 
is abſolute power, might be able to cruſh the riſing faction; and the war 
with the Volſci (now ſtrengthened by the Latines and Hernici) furniſhed 
plauſible pretence for this creation. The Dictatorſhip was given to A. 
. 2" Coffs, who named . Quinstius Capitalinus to be General of the 

e. | 


7 


KA. Mntavs, a ſecond time, L. Qunmnctrvs, 
P. Conns1us, a ſecond time, L. Papinnvus, a ſecond time, 
T. QuincTtivs, 0 C. Sxxo3vs, aſccond time. 
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hundred 
eighty- 


three. 


Thirty- 
ſeventh 
Mil. Tri. 
Livy, B. 6. 
. 12. 
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C. ſineſs of the war was more than ordinary urgent, or whether he thought 


that a victory in the field would add weight to his authority of Dictator; 
when he ſhould have need to exert it in the city, he made his levies with 
all expedition, marched away, and came to a battle with the Volſci, in the 
Pomptin Territory. Before the action began, he told his men, that the 
omens were ſo favourable as to leave no room to doubt of ſucceſs. He 
bad them lay their javelins down at their feet, keep together in cloſe order, 
and without ſtirring ſuſtain the enemy's firſt charge; in whole eyes, when 
they advanced in diſorder (after ſpending their darts in vain) they ſhould 
make their ſwords glitter, and every man call to mind that there were Gods 
who fought for the Romans. He directed Quinctius to reſtrain the ardot᷑ 
of his cavalry, till the infantry were engaged in fierce conflict, and then 


to fall on. Both horſe and foot obſerved his injunctions; and the Volſoi, 


though much more numerous than the Romans, yet, not being ſo well con- 
ducted, ſuffered a total defeat. Among the priſoners were found many con- 
ſiderable men of the Latines and Hernici, who, being examined, confeſſed 
they had acted by authority; ſo that it was no longer a doubt whether 


thoſe two Nations had revolted. | | 4298] 
The Dictator hereupon kept his army in the field, believing aſſuredly 


that he ſhould be directed to carry the war into their countries; but a more. 


preſſing affair obliged the Senate to fend for him home. For Manlius, not 


by invective ſpeeches only, but by deeds of an exemplary generoſity, had 
: raiſed againſt the Nobles guilty of exceſſive fury, ſuch a ſpirit of anger 
in the Commons, as ſeemed: not eaſy to be laid. One day ſeeing a cen- 


turion, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by many gallant exploits. in war, 
and whom, his perſon being taken in execution of a judgment upon an 


action of debt, they were carrying through the Forum to the creditor's 


priſon, he ran haſtily, attended by. a numerous company of his clients 
and other followers, and, laying faſt hold of the debtor, Oh the pride 
of theſe Patricians ! the cruelty of theſe uſurers !—ſo brave a man | ſo un- 
ſuitable a fortune! In vain did this right hand preſerve the Capitol, if I am 


o bebold my fellow-citizen, my fellow-ſoldier, juſt as if he! had fallen into tbe 


hands of the vittorious Gauls, a wretched captive carried into ſſavery. Then 
in the preſence of all the people he freed the debtor, by paying; in legal 


form, the whole debt to the creditor. The Centurion called upon Gods 


tight, that 'T' 


— * 


we > 
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theſe are the pure effefis of Marcus Manlius's bounty. From bim I have Year of 
received all the benefits that a ſon can receive from à parent; and to him ROME. 
therefore I devote my body, my life, all that remains unſpilt of my blood. bee 
IWhatever ties I have to my country, to the Gods of my country, to my houſhold- e : 
gods, thoſe ſame ties faſten me inviolably to that one man. Both the noble- hundred 
neſs of the act, and the effuſion of praiſe and gratitude from the perſon eighty- 
obliged, made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on the multitude, that they were three. 
already diſpoſed to attach themielves, like the Centurion, to that one man, Thirty. 
when he did another thing, which was ſtill better imagined, to turn their ſeventh 
heads quite, and to throw all things into confuſion * Having, in the Mil. Tri. 
territory of Veii, a farm, the chief part of his eſtate, he cauſed the pub- 
lick cryer to notify the ſale of it. V, Romans, whilſt I have any thing 
left, I will never ſuffer, that any one of you be caſt into the priſon of his 
creditor. Nor did he ſtop here in his endeavours to make himſelf popu- 
lar, and to alienate intirely the hearts of the commons from the Senate. 
In aſſemblies which he held in his own houſe (in the citadel) he confi- 
dently gave out, that the Senators, not content with being the ſole poſ- 
ſeſſors of thoſe lands, which ought to have been divided equally among 
all the citizens, had concealed, with an intent to appropriate it to their 
own uſe, the gold which was to have been given to the Gauls, and which 
had been raiſed by the voluntary contributions of all the citizens who 
were then in the Capitol; a treaſure which alone would be ſufficient to 
diſcharge all the debts of the poor Plebeians. And he promiſed to ſhew 
them in due time, where this treaſure was hid. So pleaſing a proſpect, 
as that of every man's having his debts diſcharged, 6: up all the attention 
of the People; their whole care was to draw thoſe riches out of the hands 
of the Patricians. : | 5 

Things were in this ſituation when the Dictator returned to the city. Livy, B. 
Having agreed with the Senate upon the meaſures to be taken, he went ©: © 15. 
to the Forum, accompanied by the Fathers, and a great number of other 
Patricians, aſcended his tribunal, and ſent a Lictor to cite Manlius to appear 
before him. Manlius did not diſobey the ſummons, but, making all his ad- 
herents follow him, he approached the Tribunal with ſo numerous a guard, 
that the Aſſembly looked like two armies ready to join battle. Silence 
being made, the Dictator ſpoke thus : * I heartily wiſh, Manlius, that I 


„ and the Senate could in every thing agree with the Commons of 


& Rome, as readily as I truſt we ſhall do in what concerns you, and the 
« matter I am going to queſtion you upon. You have been heard to ſay, 
ee that ſome of the principal Senators have ſecreted the gold that was de- 
ce ſigned for the Gauls, and that this fund alone would be ſufficient to diſ- 
c charge all the debts. I am ſo far from deſiring to hinder ſuch an extraor- 
“ dinary benefit to the Commons, that I exhort you earneſtly to eaſe them 
of that burthen of uſury they labour under, and to name the men who 


© ——addita alia commotionis ad omnia quem veſtrum, inquit, Quirites, donec quie- 
turbanda confilii res. Fundum in Veienti, quam in re mea ſupererit, judicatum, ad- 
caput Patrimonii, ſubjecit præconi: ne diftumque duci patiar. c. 14. 

Yor. I. Nun « have 


three. 


Livy B. 6. Dictator comman | | b | 
. 88 to the proof of his charge, or elſe to confeſs before all the 
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Year of. * have ſtolen and concealed this important treaſure. But, if you do not in- 


ROME A ftantly name thoſe robbers of the publick, be aſſured that I ſhall without 


mo * c.“ delay fend you to pron, as an incendiary and a ſlanderer; for I will 


Three © not ſuffer you any longer to deceive the People with vain hopes” 

hundred Manlius anſwered, © I find I was not miſtaken in my opinion, that 

eighty- ( the Dictator was created, not to act againſt the Volſci, but againſt me, 
« and the Commons of Rome. He openly eſpouſes the cauſe of the Uſu- 

Thirty- © rers, and I am to be deſtroyed on account of the affection which the 

ſeventh ( people bear me. Does it indeed offend you, Cornelius, and you, Con- 


Mil. Tri.  {5;pt Fathers, to ſee the crouds that attend me? Why do not you en- 


% deayour to ſhare their affection with me? Why do not you relieve the 
“ poor citizens, who are quite ſunk and overwhelmed with debt? Pay 
« for ſome, anſwer for others, ſupply their neceſſities out of your ſu- 
« perfluities : Nay, without beſtowing any thing upon them of what you 
« poſſeſs, do but deduct from the 8 ſums what you have re- 
« ceived for intereſt. You will then ſee, that my train of followers will 
* be no greater than any of yours. But why is Manlius (ſay you) 
« the only man who thus concerns himſelf for the citizens? . You may 
% aſk me too, why I was the only man who ſaved the Capitol? As I 
then exerted myſelf for all in general, ſo now I am ready to give my 
« help to every Roman in particular. As to the ſecreted treaſure, you 
put a queſtion to me which you can better anſwer yourſelves. The 
very demand makes that difficult, which would otherwiſe have 
been eaſy. The more you preſs me to declare the place where the 
gold is hoarded, the more reaſon I have to believe that you have re- 
moved it, and hid it beyond the reach of the moſt-curious inquiry. 
« Am I to reveal where your thefts are concealed ? or ought not you 
rather to be compelled to bring them forth? At theſe words the 

ded him to give over his evaſions and ſubterfuges, and 


ple, that he had ſlandered the Senate. To this Manlius replying, 
' That be would not ſpeak at the pleaſure of his enemies, he. was immediately 
ordered to priſon. When the Lictors laid hold of him, he cried out, 
O Jupiter, moſt beneficent, moſt mighty ; O Juno, Queen of Heaven; O Mi- 
nerva, and all ye other Gods and Goddeſſes, who refide-in the Capitol : will ye 
Puffer your Champion and ur nd to be thus treated by his enemies ? Shall 
. this right hand, with which I drove the Gauls from your ſanftuaries, be mana-- 
led and locked in chains? e | 5 
We have on this occaſion a U N inſtance of the ready ſubmiſſion 
of the Romans to the commands of a lawful. Magiſtrate. The People, 
though ſeditiouſly devoted to Manlius, made not the leaſt motion to hin- 
der the execution of the ſentence; not an expreſſion was heard, 
nor a threatening look ſeen in the whole Afeembl y. His adherents and 
abettors expreſſed their concern only by habits'of mourning, neglecting 
o cut. their hair and beards, crouding about. the priſon-door, and there 


Chap. II. De Roman Hi}tory. 459 
In this time of the People's affliction Cornelius Caſſus had a triumph for year of 
his victory over the Volſci. The multitude expreſſed nothing but a deep RO M E 
dejection on that day of joy. Some were heard to ſay, that the Dictator ccclxix. 
triumphed over a citizen, not over the enemy; that the chief ornament of Th > 
the ſhow was wanting; and that to gratify the Victor's pride Manlius hundred 

| ſhould have been led before his chariot. The Senate, to ſoothe and pacify eighty- 
the People, decreed of their own motion to ſend a colony of Romans to three. 
Satricum, and allstted to every man two acres and a half of arable land. T 
But this expedient proved ineffectual. So ſoon as the Dictatorſhip of Cor- ſeventh 
nelius was expired, and the People freed from the dread of an uncontroul- Mil. Tri. 
able Magiſtrate, the diſcontent of Manlius's party began to grow. into 
open ſedition. Some reproached the multitude in public diſcourſes, 
„That it was their cuſtom to exalt their Protectors to high and ſlippery Liyy 8.6. 
<« ſtations, and then to forſake them in the very moment of danger and c. x7. 
„ downfal: That Sp. Caſſius, the firſt who propoſed the Partition of the - 
cc. Lands; that Mzlius, who in a famine generouſly fed the People at his 
« own expence ; had both of them been abandoned and deſtroyed; and 
e that now Manlius, for endeavouring to free the poor debtors from fla- 
very, was given up to his mortal enemies. It is a ſhame to ſee a Con- 
„ ſular thus treated, merely becauſe he did not anſwer at the nod of the 
* Dictator. Suppoſe him to have invented a ſtory, and therefore not to 
„ have an anſwer ready, was it ever known, that even a ſervant was put 
« in irons for only telling a lye? Call to mind that fatal night when the 
*" Gauls climbed up the Tarpeian cliff, and when Manlius, all covered with 
<« ſweat and blood, reſcued, in a manner, co himſelf out of the 
< hand of the enemy. Do you think that half a pound of meal was a 
<« ſufficient reward for the preſerver of our country? Will you ſuffer a 
„ man, whom you have almoſt equalled to Jupiter, by giving him the 
„ ſurname of Capitolinus, to drag on a miſerable life in a dungeon, and 
& draw his breath at the pleaſure of a Jailer? Was one man able to pre- 
<« ſerve all, and ſhall not all be able to ſuccour one?“ Diſcourſes like 
theſe were frequently repeated, and the people, ſurrounding the priſon da 
and night, threatened to break it open. The Senate, fearing leſt the mul- 
titude in their fury ſhould execute what they threatened, made a Decree 
for his releaſe: But they did not thereby put an end to the ſedition; 
they only gave the ſeditious a leader. | 
During theſe commotions, Ambaſſadors arrived from the Latines and 
the Hernici, as alſo from the cities of Circæi and Velitræ, demanding re- 
leaſement of the priſoners taken in the laſt action when the Dictator 
| Cofſus defeated the Volſci. The Ambaſſadors of the former were re- 
ceived, (though their demand was rejected) becauſe thoſe Nations had 
been only allies of Rome; but the Ambaſſadors of the latter were ordered 
immediately to depart, and not appear before the People, becauſe thofe 
cities had been upon the foot of Roman Colonies. The former enjoyed their 
own laws ; the latter were ſubject to the laws of Rome, and had therefore 
no right to ſend Ambaſſadors. | RED 
yh | N nn 2 8 5 II. 
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Year of F. II. WHEN new Magiſtrates came to be elected for the next year, 
ROME the Centuries choſe Camillus Military Tribune a fifth time; and with him 
Nef. J. C they joined * Ser. Cornelius, + P. Valerius, || Ser. Sulpicius, C. Papirius, and 
Three I 7. Quinctius. The confidence of Manlius was now much increaſed by 
' | hundred the timorouſneſs of the Senate, and the remiſſneſs of Caſſus in not puniſh- 

eighty- ing him as a former Dictator had done Mzlius. And the poor Plebeians 


Thirty · uſury aboliſned. Livy gives us a long ſpeech (doubtleſs of his own making) 

eighth as ſpoken by Manlius, in an aſſembly held at his houſe in the citadel. The 
1 2 ke & ſubſtance of the diſcourſe is an exhortation to the Plebeians 70 free them- 
2 = © ſelves from the burthen of their debts, and the tyranny of the Patricians, by 
A zd exerting their natural ſuperiority of ſtrength, and aſſuming the aſcendant. — No 


8 z more Dictators—No more Conſuls—1 declare myſelf the PaTRON of the 


zn. Commons of Rome: My ſteady concern: for their. Intereſts has already fixed 


| Azd pon me that Title. If you are willing to beſtow a higher upon your leader, it 
time. will inable him to affiſt you more eſfectualiy in the accompliſhing of what you 


$A2d dere. Livy adds, * It is ſaid, that from this time was ſet on foot a 


time. 


« project for reſtoring kingly power; but it is not clearly ſaid, how far 
| it went, nor who were the projectors,” In the debates of the Senate, 
Livy B.6. alarmed at the cabals held at a private man's houſe, a houſe too in the cita- 
6. 19. del, many of the. Fathers declared loudly, © That the Commonwealth 


„ ſtood in need of another Servilius Abala, who by one ſtroke ſhould rid 


her of a bad Citizen, and reſtore the publick ſafety and tranquillity.” 
And tho? the reſolution of the Aſſembly was, in words, more gentle, it was, 
in effet, not leſs violent: For by an order to the Mititary TRIBZUxEs 
to take care, that the Commonwealth ſuffered no detriment from the pernicious 


projetts of Marcus Manlius, they impowered them to act as Abala had 


done. And now theſe Magiſtrates and the Tribunes of the Commons (for 
the latter, foreſeeing that the loſs of their dignities would ſoon follow that 
of the publick liberty, had given themſelves wholly to the Senate) con- 


ſulted together upon the proper meaſures to be taken in the preſent ex- 
igence; and when they were at a loſs, no one having propoſed any bet- 
ter expedient than Aſſaſſination, which yet in all appearance would occaſian 


a dangerous conflict, M. Manlius and Q. Petilius, both Tribunes of the 


Commons, ſtarted a new thought: Ny do we make that to be a firife be- 
tugeen the SENATE and ibe Commons, which ought to be a war of the © 


whole State againſt one peſtilent Citizen ? Why ſhould we attack him united 
with the Commons, when we may more ſafely attack him by the Commons 


themſelves ? We purpoſe to appoint him a'day to appear in judgment. © Nothing 
is more odious to the People than royalty. And when the multitude ſhall p4 


y that there is no conteſt with them; that they are made Jupcts in the cauſe ; 
that the accuſers are Plebeians, and the accuſed a Patrician, and the crime, charg- 


ed, aſpiring to be King; they will unqueſtionably ſhew, that there is nothing 


they regard with ſb true a tenderneſs, as their hberty. © © 


e. 20, This advice being unanimouſly approved, they notified to Manlius a 


day for. his appearance before an Aſſembly by Centuries.} The Ple- 


beians 


entertained the hope, that under ſuch a leader they ſhould be able to get 
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beians were at firſt much affected to ſee him going about in a dreſs of vear of 
mourning to ſollicit favour; not one Senator, nor any of his kindred, not ROM E 
even his brothers, Aulus and Titus, accompanying him; any thing the Ber f. 
like to which had never happened before. Whence it is evident that there Tg 5 
was a combination of all the Patricians to oppreſs him, becauſe he was the hundred 
firſt of his family who had fallen off from their party to eſpouſe the cauſe eighty- 
of the Plebeians. 22275 
When the day of trial came, his accuſers charged him with holding Thirty- 
private aſſemblies, and with ſeditious words, ill- meant liberalities, and eighth 
llandering the Senate [with relation to the gold.] But Livy tells us, that Mil. Tri. 
he could not in any Author find what direct proofs the Tribunes brought g. 18. 
of Manlius's aſpiring to the regal power. However, he ſuppoſes, that 
ſufficient proofs they had, fince nothing but the circumſtance of the place 
Where he was tried (which was the Campus Martius) hindered his imme- 
diate condemnation. _ 1 50; þ | | 7 
Manlius is ſaid to have produced near 400citizens, for the payment of 
whoſe debts he had advanced money, without intereſt, thereby recoverin 9 
their effects which had been ſeized, and keeping their perſons out of the 
priſons of their creditors. He produced two mural crowns [of gold] his re- 
wards for having entered the firſt into cities taken by aſſault; eight civick 
crowns [of oak-leaves] for having in battle ſaved the lives of ſo many ci- 
tizens, among whom C. Servilius (when General of the Horſe) was one; 
the ſpoils of thirty enemies, whom he had ſlain with his own hand in ſingle 
combat. He then opened his boſom, and ſhewed it covered with ſcars, left 
by the wounds he had received in fight. Looking often to the Capitol, he 
called upon Jupiter, and the other Gods, for help; and he conjured the 
People to turn their faces to that ſanctuary, and, when they were going to 
pronounce judgment, to think of the Gods who reſided there. | 5 
The People, touched with the humiliation and diſtreſs of a Roman, who 
by his bravery had ſaved the Republick, and having before their eyes the 
very place where he had fought ſo valiantly againſt the Gauls, could not 
reſolve to condemn him The Military Tribunes, plainly perceiving this, 
and that, unleſs the multitude were removed to ſome place whence they 
could not ſee the Capitol, they would never give ſentence againſt the ac- 
cuſed, deferred the deciſion of the affair to another day, and appointed the 
place of the Aſſembly to be in the Peteline wood, without the gate Flumen- 
ftana. Then the object, which had ſaved Manlius, no longer dazzling the 
eyes of his Judges, he was condemned to be thrown from the Capitol it- 
ſelf; and the theatre of his glory became that of his puniſhment and ſhame. 
Two marks of infamy are ſaid to have been fixed upon his memory; one 
by publick authority, the other by private. The publick decreed, that 
no Patrician ſhould thenceforward dwell in the Capitol, or the Citadel ; 
and the Manlian family came to a reſolution among themſelves, that no 
member of it ſhould ever bear the prænomen of Marcus. Such (ſays 
_ Livy) was the end of a man who, if he had not been born in a free ſtate, 
would have deſerved to be remembered with honour by Py. i ben 
; | | | multitude 
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462 | 
multitude very ſoon regretted the loſs of him. Their fear of his ambi- 


* 


tion 


I. 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


% « 
„6 


being over, they remembered only his virtues: And, becauſe a plague 
broke out at this time without any diſcernible cauſe, many of the People 
aſcribed: it to the ſevere treatment of Manlius: The Caprror, they ſaid, 
had been polluted with the blood. of its deliverer ; and the Gods were offended at 
the execution, almoſt in their very preſ, 
Temples out of the bands of the enemy. 


REMARKS on the Dran of M. MANLIUS. 


. 
* 


| Dacier expreſſes his wonder at the fantaſtick humour of the Roman Peo- 

„% ple, who [though fully convinced of the guilt] could not prevail with 
<« themſelves to condemn the criminal, while they had the CayriToL before their 
© eyes; yet preſently. after [without any new 


Pook ITI. 


ence, "of a man who had reſcued their 


ce by him committed] could 


<<. throw him headlong from that very CayrTor, the ſight of which had hindered: 


<< them from condemning him. 


Perhaps the reader may wonder at M. Dacier's giving credit to this part of the 
ſtory; I mean the Trial and Condemnation of Manlius zy an aſſembly of the People : 1 
- am well perſuaded that Zivy.gave no credit to it, nor to ſeveral. other particulars 


which he has ſo pompouſly delivered concerning Manlius. 
The publict exartiiniation (as Livy relates it) of 'Manzius, the 


death, by the Dictator, 


” 


year before his 


elins Cu, has too ſtrong a mark af fiction, to have 


paſſed upon Liuy for true hiſtory,” The Dictator charges Manlius with having ſlan- 
derouſly accuſed. the principal Senators of ſecreting the gold that was ſnatched [by 
. Camillus] ont of the hands of the Gauls. And Manlius is repreſented: as making no 


difficulty to own, that he had ſo accuſed them, and that he believes them guilty. 


No it is abſolutely incredible, that Aanlius charged the Senators with ſecreting what 


a Ewrange bizarrerie du Peuple ! il ne peut 


ſe reſoudre à condamner Manlius à la vue 
du Capitole, et un moment apres il le pre- 


cCipite de ce meme Capitole, dont la vue 


- cefliſſe. 


Payoit empeche de 
Plat. Vie de Cam. WES 
d ſermones woes eriminum in pa- 
tres: inter quos theſauros Gallici auri 
occultari a patribus jecit: nec jam poſſiden- 
dis publicis agris contentos eſſe, niſi pecu- 
palam fiat, exolvi 7 7 ere alieno poſſe 
1 facinus videri, quum conferendum 
r 
fuerit, tributo collationem factam idem au- 


rum ex hoſtibus 


6. c. 14. 9 {SH 
Spem factam à te civitati video, fide inco- 


Alumi, ex 2he/auris many 5 a1 primores Pa- 


trum occultent creditum 


la condamner. Dac. out for the Gault, an | 
| ++...) 7 ried off, but) what remained of the treaſure, . 


which the ee had amaſſed from vo- 


uoque publicam avertant. Ea res fi 


edimendam civitatem à Gallis aurum 
n gold they 
captum in paucorum prædam 


© N. B. It is not improbable, that Man- 
lius did accuſe the principal Senators, and 
Camillus, among the reſt, not falſly but 
truly, of i ae . ee the pp weighed 
which the Gali car- 


luntary contribution, after their paying the 
ſum agreed upon for their ranſom. F 

they were guilty of fraudulent purpoſes with 
regard to that remaining treaſure, Livy fur- 
niſhes ground to believe, by what he ſays 
of their ſcrupulous caſuiſtry, and of the rea- 
ſons they _ for not parting with the 
And it is very poſſible, that this gold, pro- 
perly applied, might have gone a great way 


towards diſcharging the debts of the poor 
Plebei ans, as Maniius. is reported to have 
vi poſſe. C. 15. INES | 7 


ſaid - 


for 


* 


every Roman, then living, knew with certaintyto have been carried away by the Gaulse; 


hat 


get into their poſſeſſion. 
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for that the Gaul, when they marched off, did not go without the ranſom-Gold, Vid. ſupr. 
is made indiſputable by Polybius's account; which account Zivy had before him, p. 447. 
though he takes no notice of it. | : 
Indeed the ſaving of this gold is a point, with which the Latine Hiſtorian ſeems to 
have been much perplexed. Saved it muſt be; becauſe it was not fit that ſuch a ma- 
jeſtick People as the Romans ſhould be redeemed like ſo many paltry flaves: Diique 
et homines prohibuere redemptos vivere Romanos. Nam forte quadam, prius quam 
 infanda Merces perficeretur - Dictator intervenit, &c. Lib. 5. c. 49. | 
Well, but what became of this gold, fo fortunately preſerved ? Why truly, both 
this (which, in order to avoid a profane uſe of ſacred treaſures, had been collected 
from the women) and other gold, that in the fright and hurry had been taken out of 
ſeveral ſanctuaries and brought into the ſanctuary of Jupiter, were depoſited under 
the pedeſtal of Jupiter's ſtatue. | 
But why, when all was ſafe and quiet, were not the women's ornaments reſtored 
to them ? and why were not the other parcels of gold replaced in the reſpective 
ſanctuaries to which they belonged ? The reaſon was, it could not be diſtinctly 
remembered from whence and from whom the ſeveral parts of the treaſure came; ſo 
it was thought beſt, that he whole ſhould be deemed conſecrated to the Gods. [As 
if the prieſts could not diſtinguiſh the gold of their reſpective temples, nor the wo- 
men their own trinkets.) The women, it ſeems, in reward of their virtue received 
publick thanks; to which the publick added an honour : Inſtead of reſtoring to 
them the fineries of their dreſs, it was decreed, that they ſhould have fine things 
ſaid of them at their funerals, as the men had *. 145 65 1 9 
TAT ManrLivs was convicted before the People, aſſembled by centuries, of attempt- II. 
ing to make himſelf King of Rome; and that the People condemned him, as guilty of that 
crime, to be thrown from the Tarpeian Rock; are facts which ſeem to be as little wor- 
thy of belief, as that he accuſed the Senators of ſecreting gold, ſnatched [by Ca- 
millus] out of the hands of the Gauls. | 
1. For, firſt of all, LZzvy tells us that he could not in any author find what direct 
proofs the aceuſers of Manlius brought of his plotting to be King. Crouds of peo- 
ple about him; ſeditious words ; ill. meant liberalities [\argitio]; ſſandering the Senate in 
relation to the. gold [fallax indicium ;] theſe were all the particulars mentioned by 
thoſe writers from whom Zivyborrowed his accounts: Vet our Hiſtorians /#ppoſes, that 
weighty. matters were proved againſt him, becauſe [it is ſaid] the ſentence was de- 
ferred, not on account of any want of evidenee, but merely on account of the place” 
where the criminal was tried [the field of Mars, whence the Cayiror could be 


* Aurum quod Gallis ereptum erat, 

que ex aliis templis inter trepidationem in Jo- 
vis cellam collatum, quum, in que referri o- 
porteret, confuſa memoria eſſet, ſacrum omne 
judicatum, ſub Jovis ſella poni juſſum. Jam. 
ante in eo religio civitatis apparuerat, quòd, 
quum in publico deeſſet aurum, ex quo ſum- 
ma pacta mercedis Gallis confieret, a matro- 
nis collatum acceperant, ut auro ſacro abſti- 
neretur. Matronis gratiæ act, henoſque 
additus, ut earum, ſicut virorum, poſt mor- 
tem ſolennis laudatio eſſet. Lib. 5. c. 20. 


Plutarch reports that the privilege grant 
ed to the women of having funeral orations 
was in reward of their giving ¶ he ſhould have 


faid lending] their ornaments to make a vaſe, 
to be ſent to De/phos,. in diſcharge of Camil- 


Jus's vow, when he was juſt going to the 


aſſault of Veii. ; 

d Quum dies venit, quw, præter cœtus 
multitudinis, ſeditioſaſque voces, et largiti- 
onem, et fallax indicium, pertinentia pro- 

iè ad regni erimen, ab accuſatoribus ob- 
jecta ſint reo, apud neminem auctorem in- 
venio. Nec dubito haud parva eſſe, quum 


damnandi mora plebi non in cauſa, fed in 


loco fuerit. C. 20; 5 
N. B. Manlius's liberalities to the poor are 
ſaid to have been urge again him as indi- 
cations of his inordinate ambition. And he, 
in his deftnce, is ſaid to have produced 400 
citizens, to whom he had advanced money, 
without intereſt, to prevent their falling in- 
to. the crue I hands of their creditors. 
5 ſeen :]. 
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The Roman Hiſtory. _ Book III. 
ſeen :] That is to ſay, I F Manlius was certainly tried by the People, and if ſen- 
tence againſt him was deferred on account only of the place where he was tried, 
then it is probable there was ſufficient proof of his guilt. But preſently after, 


2. Our Hiſtorian lets us know that he is not quite ſure that Manlius was tried 


and condemned by the People : For, after ſpeaking of their paſling ſentence againſt 
him, contrary to their inclination, even when they were in a place from whence the 
Capitol could not be ſeen, he adds, ſome report that he was condemned by Duumvirs, 
created ta inquire into his Treaſon. Sunt qui per Duumviros, qui de perduellione an- 
quirerent creatos, auctores ſint damnatum. 8 | | 


3. As Livy by theſe laſt words diſcovers, that he did not know certainly before 


what court Manlius was tried; fo, by what he ſays in the preceding chapter, he 
ſeems to allow his reader to believe, that the ſuppoſed criminal was never brought 
to trial before any court whatſoever, but was cut off by an act of mere violence, an 
act of that abſalute power with which the Senate had inveſted CA MIL Lus and the 
other Military Fribunes, on purpoſe to deſtroy him. I ſay, Livy ſeems to intimate 
this, when he tells us, that the Senate's giving that extraordinary power to the ma- 


- giſtrates amounted to the ſame thing as a reſolution to diſpatch Manlius (as Abala 


| had diſpatched Melius) without any previous form of proceſs *. | 


That they deſtroyed Manlius, by caſting him down from the Tarpeian Rock, 


- may be eaſily believed, though we ſuppoſe no publick ſentence to have paſſed 


againſt him, ſpecifying that puniſhment: becauſe his houſe, where, it is probable, 


near to that roc. £ Bac. it RH | | 
4. To the arguments, above offered, againſt the pretended trial and condem- 


the officers of the magiſtrates ſeized him, ſtood in the citadel, and therefore very 


nation of Manlius, for plotting to be King, may be added the great unlikelibood, 


that any Roman, not out of his ſenſes, would, in thoſe times, furniſh even the 
ſmalleſt ground for ſuſpecting him of ſuch a plot. Is it not, in the higheſt 


degree, improbable, that Manlius ſhould hope to raiſe himſelf to a regal throne, 


by-the help of a populace, whom he could not but know to have an hereditary 
and inſuperable averſion to the very names of King and Kingdom : infomuch, 
that the ambition of reigning {cupiditas regni] was, with them, the moſt unpar- 


- donable of all crimes; and for which no kind nor degree of merit could atone? 


Livy, on the preſent occafion, (as on ſeveral others) intimates this to have been 


the teniper and turn of the Roman People - Illud notandum videtur, ut ſciant 


- homines, quæ et - quanta decora fœda cupiditas regni, non ingrata ſolùm, fed in- 


vita etiam reddiderit, c. 20: and then enumerates the worthy actions and hero- 
ick exploits of Manlius. [See what has been ſaid on this head in the cloſe of 
Cra s XIV. B. 2.1 5 1 1 * * L 2 8 : ; 8 

| BU FT if Manlius was not guilty of deſigns againſt the LIBER Tx of his Coun- 


| try, nor of ſlandering the Senators, what was it that made them ſo unani- 


Livy, B. 
6. C. 20. 


mouſly combine to deſtroy him? I anſwer; His ſingular merit, his. honeſt zeal for 
the LiszxTY of bis fellow-citizens the poor Plebeian debtors, continually expoſed ta, 
become "ſlaves to their mercileſs Patrician creditors; [Conſenſu opprimi 388 vi- 
rum, quod primus a patribus ad plebem defeciſſet.] His reproaching the Nobles 
ſeverely in words, and more ſeverely by bis example, with their rapaciouſneſi, ava- 
rice, and oppreſſive ufury ; and bis urging [them to do, freely and from virtue, what a 


in Magna part {Senatts] vociferanturSer- ritur ad leniorem werbis — vim tamen 


« 


jnbendo irritet publicum hoſtem, ſed unius guid ex permciofss confiliis M. Manlii %. 
Jer ciyis — bellum, Decur- lica detriment capiat. Lib. 6. c. 19. p 
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vilio Abala opus efſe qui non in vincula duci eamdem habentem ; ut wideant Magiftratus, ne 
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- few years after, they were conſtrained to do by an at? of the legiſlature, an aft paſſed 
by the Tribes, in ſpite of the moſt vigorous oppoſition from the Senate, aided by CAaM1L- 
LUs, then Dictator, and by a majority (which the Senate had gained over to them) 
of the Tribunes of the Commons: I mean that Law, which, to relieve the debtors, 
* dedutted from the principal debt whatever ſums had been paid for intere/?, It was but 
; ſeven years after the death of Manlius, that Liciniuvs SroLO propoſed that Law : 
which, with two other Laws, he, after a ten years ſtruggle, prevailed to have en- 
ated; much to the benefit of the Commonwealth, as will be ſeen in the ſequel 
of the ſtory. Whatever appearance of injuſtice it may have to make a law on 
purpoſe to hinder thoſe, who have fairly lent their money, from exacting what by 
contract is /zgally due to them from the borrowers; ſuch a law was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary at this time, in order to preſerve to the Commons of Rome any appearance 
of freedom. And the very paſſing of this law, notwithſtanding ſo mighty an op- 
poſition made to it, is alone a cogent proof, that the oppreſſion which they ſuffer- 
ed was exceflive, and the diſtemper of the ſtate ſuch as required extraordinary 
and violent remedies. If we conſider the words with which Zivy furniſhes the 
Centurion *, (whom Manlius delivered out of the hands of his creditor) and the + ge p- 
ſpeech of Manlius +, to the Dictator Cornelius Caſſus, we ſhall have a juſt idea of 456; 
the miſerable condition of the Commons, and of the relief propoſed by their brave + See p. 
and generous advocate. For it is evident (as the reader will find) from the follow- 458. 
ing parts of Livy's narrative, that he does not make the two ſpeakers exaggerate 
the grievances of the Commons, or make them ſay more than was ſtrictly true 
concerning the cruel oppreſſion which the poor debtors laboured under: And the 
very remedy propoſed by Manlius was one of thoſe remedies that, very ſoon 
after," were 7 legiſlature judged neceſſary to be N Pe ge, | 
Lrvy and PLuTARcu repreſent the z2a! of Manlius in behalf of the debtors, as 
having its ſource in envy and anger, envy to CAMILLUs, and anger againſt the 
SENATE for preferring that rival before him to govern the State and command the 
army. Doubtleſs in the year 369, when Manlius' s popularity is ſaid to have alarmed 
the Senate, he had juſt cauſe to think himſelf unworthily and injuriouſfly neglected 
by them. But that THIs NEGLECT of him was not the cavse, but the EFRE of 
his 2 KAL for the poor debtors, will I think * from the following conſiderations. 
A braver ſoldier than Marcus Manlius the Roman State had never produced. The 
Military rewards which he received from the Generals, under whom he ſerved, are 
an inconteſtable proof of it; and in the year 361, wo years before his moſt celebrated 
exploit of /aving the Capitol, he had been honoured with the Conſulſhip. And yet 
after that important ſervice (in 363) we never ſee him in any magiſtracy whatlo- - 
ever. How ſhall we account for this? It may eaſily be granted, that CamiLtLus 
was ſuperior, in abilities, to Manlius, and to every other Romas of that time, for 
the conduct of an army; and this may furniſh a plauſible reaſon, why the Senate, in 
preſſing and extraordinary exigencies, had recourſe to thoſe abilities. But fince no 
fes than ſix perſons were every year choſen to the Military Tribuneſhip (except in 
the year 364, when the Senate continued Camillus in the Dictatorſhip, that he might 
hinder the people from removing to Veii) and fince there had been five elections in 
the time between the Gauls departure and the commotion occaſioned by the gene- ö 
roſity of Manlius in 369, how came it to paſs, that a Patrician of ſuch high birth, a 1 
hero ſo applauded and extolled at the time of the ſiege, was never after appointed | + 
| 1 


to be one of the fix governing magiſtrates ? His brother, Aulus Manlius, who had no 
merit (that we read of) to recommend him, was nevertheleſs a Military Tribune in 
the year 365, and again in 369, the very year in which the Senate created Cornelius 
Coſſus Dictator to quell the commotion raiſed by the liberality of Marcus, f | 
May we not fairly gather from this uninterrupted exclufion of Marcus from the 
Magiſtracy after the rebuilding of the ay, that he began about that time to diſ- | : 
Vor. I. o o oblige 
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r The Roman Hiſtory. Bock III. 
oblige Camillus, and the other Oligarchs; and that their diſcontent with him was 
on account of his compaſſionate concern, warmly expreſſed, for the poor Plebeiens, 
loaded with debt, and who had lately increaſed the burthen by borrowing money to build . 
their houſes, as Livy informs us? : | Es 
It ought here to be remarked, that the neceſſity of borrowing money to build was 
a neceſſity to which they were ſubjected, merely by the Senate's refuſing to let them 
remove to Veii; which removal, after the total deſtruction of Rome by the Gaul, 
would in all appearance have been a very reaſonable meaſure : But it would not have 
been conſiſtent with the views of the Oligarchs, who were bent upon making to 
themſelves immenſe eſtates out of the newly conquered Veientan territory. 
It is not indeed unlikely, that MAN Lius (who unqueſtionably ſaved the Capitol) 
was diſcontented to ſee Camillus er unqueſtionably did not drive away the Gauls 
and ſave the gold) fo diſtinguiſhed by the Senate, as if he alone was qualified to com- 
mand an army. And Manlius might with the more reaſon be diſſatisfied, as he knew, 
that Camillus s chief merit with the Fathers was not his military fill, but his ſkill and 
inclination to keep the Plebeians in extreme indigence, and thereby in a ſtate of 
feryitude to the Patrician uſurers. Livy, though he ſeems to have made it a rule 
to himſelf, always to ſpeak reſpectfully of the Senate, yet tells us, that, when 
<« the election of Military Tribunes, for the year 354, was coming on, the at- 
<« tention of the Fathers to that affair and their concern for the event were very 
near being greater than their care about the war: And yet the Romans were 
at that time engaged in the important ſiege of Veii: And he likewiſe tells us, 
That the Senate, when, in the year 359, by uſing their utmoſt efforts, they 
- pot Camillus into the Military Tribuneſhip, pretended, that it was to pfovide the 
Republic with an able general, but that their rea! motive was to provide them- 
< ſelves with a magiſtrate, who would oppoſe the Tribunes bill for a diſtribution 
<< of the publick lands: So that Manlius, who was as compaſſionate and gene- 
rous as he was brave, needed not the incitement of ambition or envy to make him. 
diſpleaſed with the Senate's throwing ſo much power into the hands of a man, 
whole temper and character made him very unfit to be at the helm of a free ſtate. 
_ Juſt reaſons unqueſtionably there were, why CamiLius, though an exile on ac- - - 
count of male-adminiſtration, was by an act of Senate and People recalled from 
baniſhment and created Dictator in the year 363, when the Gault inveſted the Capi- 
tol: But the reaſonableneſs of continuing him in the Dictatorſnip throughout the year 


364 may very well be queſtioned. For it is not evident, that, in this unprecedented 


- Rep. they had any view to the good of the publick ; and it is plain beyond a doubt, 
that they had aview to their private intereſts : That by the means of Camillus, in- 

| veſted with the terrors of abſolute power, they purpoſed to keep the People at a diſ- 

tante from Fez, and thereby to hinder them from having their juſt ſhare of the con- 

uered lands, and likewiſe from ſeeing how ſhamefully the Oligarchs made them- 

Rives rich by robbing the commonwealth. . For that theſe were their principal ob- 
jects appears from the whole thread of the hiſtory of theſe times.. | 
Me have ſeen that the Fathers, when in the year 360, by tears and intreaties and 
Vid.ſapr. talking much about religion, my had prevailed to have the [vety unreaſonable] bill, 
p- 435+ far dividing the Senate and People between Rome aud Veii, rejected, were in ſuch joy 
for their victory, that, the next morning, they paſſed a decree for aſſigning to every 
freeman of Rome ſeven acres of the lands of Veii. Doubtleſs this decree, though re- 


jam Comitia Tribunorum. Militum ade- ſumma ope evicerant, ut M. Furius Camil- 

rant, quorum prope major Patribus, quam las crearetur. Propter bella fimulabant pa- 

bellt cura erat. L. 5. , 14. | rari ducem, ſed largitioni tribuniciz adver- 
d- Comitiis Tri Militum patres ſarius quærebatur. L. 5. e. 26. 
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preſented by Livy as an act of voluntary bounty, when joy had opened and dilated 
the hearts of the Senators (not apt to ſuch effution of goodneſs) was made in per- 


formance of a promile, by which they had gained a majority of the Tribes to vote 


againſt the bill in queſtion. And there is ſome reaſon to doubt, whether they ever 
put the decree in execution. And, if they did, it would ſeem, that they very ſoon 
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got the land back again out of the hands of the poor Plebeians, and probably * in vid. 
ſatisfaction of intereſt for money they had lent to thoſe Plebeians. For Livy intro- ſupr. p. 
duces one of the Tribunes, in that long conteſt which began about thirteen years 435» 


after this notable bounty, expoſtulating with the principal Senators, How they could 


have the confidence to defire that every one of them might be allowed to poſſeſs more than 500 
acres of land, while no more than Two acres 1vas allowed to each Plebeian * ? 

To return to CaMmiLLUs: He was again created Dictator in 365; and Military 
Tribune (for the fourth time) in 368, and again in 370, and inveſted with abſolute 
power, purpoſely to deſtroy ManLius. Though Camillus had five Collegues, Plu- 
fareh repreſents him as principal in the proſecution, and as the Magiſtrate who re- 
moved the Aſſembly to a place whence the Capitol could not be ſeen: Which makes 
M. Dacier aſæ, But why was Camillus ſo eager to get Manlius condemned, a per- 
* ſon of ſuch eminent merit, and who had ſerved ſo well? Why did he not leave 
„that melancholy honour to his Collegues ?” He adds, Liv, to avoid throwing 
all the odjum of the action upon Camillus alone, ſays, That the [Military] Tribunes, 
« perceiving the ect which the fight of the Capitol produced, &c.“ ; 

M. Dacier might have found perhaps a ſatisfactory anſwer to his queſtion, if he 
had attended to what Plutarch ſays in his compariſon of Camillus with Themiſtocles. 
The biographer, though he ſometimes extols the Raman hero to the ſkies, yet leaves 
it doubtful, < Whether it was the love of liberty and of his country, that made 


&« him proſecute Manlius to death, or whether his hatred to Manlius was not owing: 
<< to a ſecret jealouſy of a rival, illuſtrious by many noble exploits, and eſpecially: 


«© by that of ſaving the Capitol; whence he acquired the ſurname of Capitelinus.” 
But, without having recourſe either to Amor Patriæ, or to any ſuppoſed jealou/y 


of a rival for military Glory, it would ſeem that we may well account for Camillus's 


being the chief actor in the deſtruction of Manlius. This humane, generous, no- 


ble-ſpirited hero, by his civil and ſocial virtues, reproached, eclipſed, and diſhonour- 


ed the invincible Camillus; and, by patroniſing the cauſe of the diſtreſſed Pledeians, 
oppoſed the gratification of his (ſeemingly ruling paſſion) avarice. 


A late celebrated author obſerves, © That the writers of particular lives are apt to Dr. Midd. 
de partial and prejudiced in favour of their ſubject, and to give us a Paregyrick, in- Pref. to 
& ſteadof a Hiſtory” and that © this ſeems to flow from the nature of the thing it - Life of 
* ſelf, where the very inelination to write is generally grounded in prepoſſeſſion, and Cicero, 
< an affection already contracted for the perſon whoſe hiſtory we are attempting; Þ- xvi 


6 and, when we fit down with the diſpoſition of a friend, it is natural for us to. caſt 
<« a ſhade over his failings, and to give the ſtrongeſt colourings to his virtue oj 


a Auderentne poſtulare, ut quum bina ju- — Yet we do not find, that this 
ae 


gera agri plebi dividerentur, ipſis plus quin- ne till many years after the Decree. 
genta jugera habere lieeret? Ut ſinguli prope Mais quoi Camillus pourſuivoit-1Þ 
trecentorum civium poffiderent agros, ple- avec tant d'ardeur lacondamnation de Man- 
beio homini vix ad tectum neceſſarium, aut lius, d'un homme de ce merite & qui avoit ii 
locum ſepulturæ, ſuus pateret ager ? Liv. bien ſervi? Que ne cedoit il ce triſte hon- 
. 3 | neur à ſes collegues ? Auffi Tree Live, pour 
And in lib. 6. c. 21. Livy informs us, ne pas faire-tomber toute la haine de cette 


that the Senate (in the year 371, juſt after action ſur Camillus ſeul, dit, Que les Tribuns 
the murder of Manlius) to engage the Peo- H elan appercus de Peffet que cette wns produi- 
'ple's conſent to a declaration of war, paſſed /oit, ge. ds 2: 88 
a Decree for dividing the Pomptin Territory : | 

WE: 5 | Ooo2 ' Perhaps 
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Perhaps there is not a more ſtriking inſtance of the truth of what is here faid, than 
PLUTARCH's Life of CAMIL LVs. It abounds with indications of an extreme par- 
tiality. He extols the only good action (recorded) of his hero, greatly beyond its 
merit; and diſcovers a moſt friendly diſpofition to believe, that he never did any 
thing wrong. Sr N | 
Certainly it required no extraordinary elevation of ſoul, nor any thing beyond 
common prudence and policy, and a moderate ſenſe of honour, to act as Camillus 
did, with relation to the ſchool-maſter of Falerii. It was one of thoſe parts of 
conduct, the performance of which does not render a man fo praiſe-worthy as the 
non-performance of them renders him infamous. Yet, from Plutarchs admiration 
of the deed, one would imagine it to be ſomething ſo glorious as not to be looked 
at without having the eyes of our minds dazzled with its brightneſs. 


Vid. ſupr. CamMiLLus was, by the Raman People, thought guilty of impious vanity, when 


p. 429- 


with his ace painted red, and in a chariot drawn by white hor/es, he rode in triumph 

for the conqueſt of VII, What ſays our biographer to this? Why truly he is of 

opinion, we may reaſonably preſume the Gods would not have ſhowered 

<«. down ſo many fayours upon, Camillus, if he had really offended them by any 
4 jmpiety.” 1 F | 


But did not Camillus imber.zle and appropriate to his private uſe ſome of the wealth 


belonging to the publick ? Of this he was accuſed ; and he was cited to appear in 


judgment before the People to anſwer the charge. Neither the principal men of his 
Tribe, nor his Clients (which, fays * Livy, made a confiderable part of the Commons 
nor {according to Plutarch) his Collegues heretofore in office, nor his Friends, when 
all were aſſembled to confider of his caſe, would give him any hopes of eſcaping 
condemnation : So, to avoid a trial, he ran away, curfing his countrymen. One 


would naturally conclude from theſe particulars, that he was guilty. No, ſays Plu- 


tarch, the Gods declared him innocent, by bringing the Gauls againſt Rome to 
revenge his cauſe, and puniſh the Romans for their unjuſt treatment of it.” 
And the biographer will have it / that he was baniſhed for his ſteady oppoſition 
to the BiLL for removing boy of the Senate and People to VIII; which Bil (if we 
may credit-Livy) the people themſelves, moved by the intreaties of the Senators 


Land probably more moved by a promiſe of ſeven acres of the lands of Veii to each 


of them] had rejected three years before this proſecution. | 
Indeed it is highly probable, that, long before the impeachment of Camillus, the 
greater part of the Plebeians had received impreſſions much to his diſadvantage : For 
the whole ſeries of his conduc towards the Commons appears, even from the ac- 
counts given of it by his Panegyriſts, to have been baſe and deteſtable; ſo baſe, that 
one may reaſonably wonder how it could happen, that Camillus ſhould be ſuch a 
favourite character as he certainly is with moſt readers of ancient hiſtory. How- 
ever, this may perhaps be ſufficiently accounted for by the ſame reflections which 
the ingenious writer, before quoted, makes on another occaſion :.. . | 
« Among the celebrated names of antiquity, thoſe of the great conquerors and 
6 generals attract our admiration always the moſt, and imprint a notion of mag- 
766 e Fae: power, and capacity for dominion, ſuperior to that of other mor- 
<« tals: —theſe are the only perſons who are thought to ſhine in hiſtory, or to merit 
the attention of the reader: dazzled with the ſplendor of their victories, and 


II. Furium ab urbe amovere. Qui que magna pars plebis erat, | unctatus 
die dictã ab L. Apuleio tribuno plebis, prop- animos eorum reſponſum müller, d. colla- 
ter prædam Veientanam, filio quoque ado- 7uros quanti damnatus Het, ab/olvere cum non 


leſcente per idem tempus orbatus, quum peſſe, in exſilium abiit. L. 5. c. 32. 
r i 


— 
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c the pomp of their triumphs, we conſider them as the pride and ornament of the 
4% Roman name; while the pacifick and civil character, tho” of all others the moſt 
« beneficial to mankind, whoſe ſole ambition is to ſupport the laws, the rights and 
4e liberty of his citizens, is looked upon as humble and contemptible on the com- 
« pariſon, for being forced to truckle to the power of theſe oppreſſors of their 
« country.” | 

That Comillus wasgupertor in military ſkill to all his cotemporaries, and that he 
did important ſervice to his country by many victories * in the field, is not to be 
diſputed. But, when we have granted thus much, what is there more to ſay in his 
praiſe? How ſcandalous an appearance does he make as a citizen, a member of a 

Republick erected on the principles of Liberty ? 

1. He is reported to have vowed the tenth of the 


| ſpoil of VIII to ApoLLo, in 
caſe the Romans fhould become maſters of the place. | 
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Lrvy ſays, that Camillus made this vow juſt before he aſſailed the walls: Accord- 


ing to PLUTARCH, it was before he ſet out from Rome to go to the ſiege: And it 
ſeems moſt probable from the ſequel of the ſtory, that, neither before nor after he 
left Rome, did he ever act ſo ſenſeleſs a part: But that when he and the Senate, think- 
ing that the poor ſoldiers had got too rich a reward of their labours (during a ten 


years fiege) wanted to rob them of part of it, he then falſly pretended to have made 


the vow in queſtion. For ſhould we grant, that the general of a Roman arm 

might, from certain religious prepoſſeſſions, without being out of his ſenſes, really 
intend to make a preſent of a tenth part of the wealth of Veu (the richeſt city of 
Tuſcany) to the Grecian Prieſts of Apollo at Delphi; I ſay, ſuppoſing this, How 
came it, that Camillus did not in due time, and before the booty was carried off, ac- 


quaint the ſoldiers with his act of devotion ! Why truly, He had forgot it; the Vid.ſupr. 


worſt, ſays Plutareh, and the moſt ridiculous of all excuſe. The ſoldiers nevertheleſs, 
threatened with the anger of the Gods, paid into the publick ſtock the value of 
a tenth of what they had brought home.  —- : | 
2. Fraud and impofture ſucceeding ſo well, a new trial of it is made the next year. 
The poor citizens being many of them eagerly bent on removing to V x11, that they 
may get a reaſonable ſhare of the lands belonging to it, Camillus, to throw a religious 
obſtacle in their way, is pleaſed then to have a new ſcruple: He recalls to mind, that 
his vow to Apollo had comprehended, not only the moveables, but the city of Ve, 
and all its territory. The Senate have tender conſciences, and therefore refer this 
nice caſeto the Pontifices, the Caſuiſts of the State. Theſe, having diſcourſed with 
Camillus, had informed themſelves ſatisfactorily of his Intention when he made the 
| vow, are clear in opinion, that Apollo muſt have the tenth of whatever had, be- 


p· 430 · 


Vid. ſupr. 
P- 431+ 


fore the vow, belonged to the VERENTEsS, and had, ſince the vow, fallen into the 


power of the RomANs. [Not a word however of the money raiſed by the ſale of 
the captives, and tranſmitted to the-publiek treaſury (that is to ſay, tranſmitted to 
Rome for the uſe of the leading men of the Senate :) For though the per/ons of the 
VEIENTES had fallen into the power 7 the Romans, yet the Caſuiſts, it is likely, 
might hold that, the per/ons of the VEIEx TES being the Veientes themſelves, they 


* Plutarch, in comparing the exploits of 
Camillzs with thoſe of T heme/toetes, intimates 
tat there is ſo much of /arpri/e and of the 


Merweilleux ſpread over the actions of the ſ 


Roman, as made them fitter ſubjeQs} for 
painters and poets than for hiſtorians. 

d Quum ea diſceptatio anceps ſenatui 
viſa, JO ad pontifices eſſet, adhibito 


Camillo, viſum collegio, quod ejus ante con- 


Vid. ſupr. 
P. 428. 5 


ceptum votum Vientium fuiſſet, & poſt. 


votum in poteſtatem populi Romani veniſ- 
et, ejus partem decimam Apollini ſacram 
eſſe. Ita in æſtimationem urbs agerque 
venit: pecunia e zrario prompta, et tri- 
bunis militum conſularibus, ut aurum ex 


ea coëmerent, negotium datum. L. 5. c. 25. 


could 
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could not properly be ſaid 70 belong to the Veientes, and ſo were not comprehended 
within the vow. ] Well but how ſhall Apollo get his due? The tenth of the houſes 
and lands of Veii cannot be ſent to Delphi. Camillus and his aſſociates have an 
eaſy expedient for this. They get the town and territory appraiſed, and they pay 
out of the publick treaſury, into their own hands, the tenth of the value; that 
they may buy gold to make a cup for Apollo. [The God was to have had a cup 
before the appraiſement, and he gets nothing more now: No; but the Senate 
find their account in this tranſaction. For, the publick having purchaſed, of the 
God, his tenth of the city and lands of Veii, and this tenth not being divided from 
the reſt, it is become impracticable for the people to put their project in execution, 
till the Senate ſhall think proper to aſcertain and ſet out the particular houſes and 
lands that belong to the publick, in virtue of the late purchale.] . 5 

Lrvy exhibits to his reader this whole ſcene of oppreſſion, knavery, and religious 
impoſture, and makes Camillus the principal actor in all: And yet ſpeaks of him as 
the glory of Rome at this time, and the envy of M. MHanlius. 8 

On the other hand, though the hiſtorian (wanting proof) fir/? ſuppoſes Marcus 
Manlius to have been actuated by pride, envy.” and ambition, and then invents for 
him words and diſcourſe, ſuch as a man, under the influence of thoſe paſſions might 
poſſibly utter, yet it is to be remarked, that he mentions not any one thing as cer- 
tainly done by Manlius, but what is praiſe- worthy. | 

And from theſe obſervations one would be inclined to think, that the oldeſt tra- 
ditions, and perhaps the firſt written accounts concerning the tranſactions of thoſe 
times, were all favourable to. Manlius, and much to the diſadvantage of the Senate and 
Camillus: But that the later hiſtorians (and Livy. in particular) who on many oc- 
caſions do evidently conſult the glory of the Romans, and eſpecially of the Senate, 
more than truth, perceiving plainly, that, in the minds of ſtrangers and of poſterity, 


the venerable Fathers and Optimates of thoſe days would be much diſgraced, if it 


remained an eſtabliſhed point of hiſtory, That an eminent Patrician, a man diſtinguiſhed 


for his bravery and gallant exploits, and who had done eſſential ſervice to the State, was 


aſſaſſinated by them, only becauſe he impoveriſbed himſelf to relieve poor debtors, and 
warmly declaimed again exceſſive uſury ; the later hiſtorians, I ſay, to cover, in part, 
the infamous conduct of Camillus and the Patrician faction, thought it convenient 
to ſuppoſe (without evidence) the truth of what that faction imputed to Manlius, 
when they had determined to cut him off. Accordingly thoſe writers have re- 
YXrted, that in all probability Manlius (otherwiſe a Roman of eminent virtue) was 
ſeized with the Cupiditas R2gni *, and endeavoured to make himſelf king of Rome. 
Of this charge againſt him Lity confeſſes that he found no proof, except his good 


. deeds, 2 liberalities, and ſome ſeditious diſcourſe, that is to ſay, ſome diſcourſe 
again 


exorbitant uſury, cruelty to inſoluent debtors, and robbing the publick ; of all which 
the chief men of the Senate were notoriouſly guilty ; For it it to be obſerved, that, 
with Livy, /edition frequently fignifies nothing more than oppoſition to the deſires 
and meaſures of the Senate. | 5 | 
If it be granted (as ſurely it will) that, in order to form juſt ideas of the merit or 
demeritof thoſe men who make the principal figures in hiſtory, we muſt attend chief- 
ly to what they did, and not to the characters given of them by their hiſtorians, MA. 
Ahunkins Capitalinus will, I think, appear to have been an honeſt benevolent, gene- 


oVid.fupr . The fame diſtemper had, with equal ple, was fomewhat like pointing out to our 


truth, been imputed to Spurius Caſſius *, and populace a man, as bit by a mad dog, and 


8 = in after times was imputed to Tiberius Grac- incurable, and whom it is neceſſary todeſtroy 


chus and his brother Caizs. This ſtratagem in order to prevent miſchief. The latter 18 
of the Senate, when-they wanted to deſtroy not ſo malicious, becauſe. not ſo certainly 
an adverſary by the hands of the Roman peo- fatal, as was the other. | 


rous, 


Chap. II. The Roman Hiſtory. 

rous, open-hearted, brave ſoldier, a friend to juſt liberty; the invincible M. Furius 
Camillus, a vain, hypocritical, avaricious robber of the publick, the champion of 
tyrannical uſurers, and the murderer of the beſt man in the Commonwealth. Al- 
ways a hero in the field, always an oppreſſor in the city, he oppoſed for ten years 
together the enacting of thoſe Laws, to the execution of which, when enacted, 
were owing the liberty, the virtue, the glory, and the empire of the Romans . I 
mean the laws propoſed by Licinius Stole, in the year 377, and paſſed by the Tribes 


471 


in 386. A writer, on no occaſion partial to the T71bunes of the Commons, tells us, Dr. Midd. 
that © they never left teizing the Senate with freſh demands till they had laid Pref. to 
c open to the Plebeian families a promiſcuous right to all the magiſtracies of the Re- Life of 
e publick, and by that means a free admiſſion into the Senate.” He adds, Thus Cicero, p. 
« far they were certainly in the right and acted like true patriots; and after many ſharp xxxvii. 


4c conteſts had now brought the government of Rome to its perfect State; when its ho- 
ce nours were no longer confined to particular families, but propoſed equally and 
c indifferently to every citizen; who by his virtue and ſervices, either in war or 
tc peace, could recommend himſelf to the notice and favour of his countrymen.” 
To hinder this improvement of the conſtitution, and to keep the Plebeians in a ſla- 
viſh dependance on inſatiable Patrician uſurers, were the chief objects of the care 
of the great Camillus, in his old age. Created Dictator by the Senate (in the year 
285) for no other end, but that he might abuſe the power annexed to that office, 

"4s (to anſwer the purpoſe of his creation) by menaces, and by his lictors, drove 
the people from the Forum, when they were going to enact the moſt excellent 
Laws. The two Tribunes, however, not diſmayed hereby, and knowing his 
weak ſide, quickly frightened him, by an attack there, into an abdication of his 
Dictatorſhip. Plutarch ſpeaks only of their zhreatening him with a heavy fine; but 
Livy tells * us, that, according to ſome writers, the Tribunes actually got a Law 
paſſed by the Commons, ſubjecting him to that heavy fine, in caſe he interpoſed his au- 


thority of Dictator, to hinder the proceedings of the Comitia. Be that as it will, 


Camillus, after mention of the fine, ſuddenly laid down his ſovereign magiſtracy, 
under pretence, ſays Plutarch, of bodily indiſpofition. The Latine hiſtorian, very 


. -unwilling to believe that the Hero retreated through ar, gives four or five rea- 


fons againſt that opinion ; and is inclined to think, that he quitted his poſt out of 
a religious ſcruple, relating to ſome new diſcovered defect in the ceremony of his 
- inauguration: But if he love of riches was the Hero's ruling paſſion, as it ſeems to 
have been, this will furniſh a ſufficient anſwer to twenty better reaſons than Livy 
has produced; and, by the account which Plutarch gives of the inſult offered to the 
Hero the next year when he was again Dictator, and of the meek part he then act- 
ed, it appears (if the ſtory be true; for L:vy = nothing of it) that the Tribunes, 
by threatening to make him pay, had totally ſubdued his ſpirit. | 

I conclude from the whole of theſe Remarks, that MAxLIius, innocent of all 
deſigns againſt the liberty of his country, fell a ſacrifice to the avarice and ambition 
of 3 and the other Oligarchs, his aſſociates in oppreſſive iniquities. 


2 In the introduction of the fourth book d re neutrò inclinatà magiſtra tu ſe ab- 
of this hiſtory, the reader will find ſome re- dicavit : ſeu _ vitio creatus erat, ut ſcrip- 
flections on che excellency of theſe laws; ſere quidam; ſeu qui 
and he may find the ſame reflections inſert - ad plebem, idque plebes ſcivit, ut ſi M. Fa- 
ed in the preliminary diſcourſe of the in- rin pro dictatore quid egiſſet, quingentim 
genious author of the new tranſlation of millium [æris] ei mula eſſet. T & e. 38. 
Ce/ar*s Commentaries.. | | * 


17 


CHAP; 


quiatribuni plebis tulerunt 


A third withſtanding the 2 
_ time. to act againſt the ſeveral enemies of Rome. Accordingly troops were raiſed; 


2. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book III. 


„„ 


K I. During the 1 x following years and the 1 of the SE Rome 
is almoſt intirely free from civil diſſenſions; but wars are carried on abroad 
againſt the Præneſtini and Volſci with very little interruption. Camil- 
lus, being one of the Military Tribunes in the year 373, gives a remark- 
able proof of bis eee, when ee ly treated 1 one f his Col- 


legues. 


Year of JULUS. 55 MAN LIUS [probably an. infamous uſurer, a for that 
ROME*” reaſon not unconſenting to the death of his brother Marcus] was 
Pet. J. c * choſen one of the Military Tribunes at the very. next election, and with 
Ther him were joined + L. Valerius, I Ser. Sulpicius,  L. Lucretius, I L. A. 
hundred milius, and M. Trebonius. The plague ſtill raged, and, to add to the miſ- 
eighty- fortune, Rome was not only threatened again by the Volſa, but by ſome 
n=; of her own colonies which revolted ; fo that the Senate found it neceſſa- 
Thirty- ry to engage the People's conſent to a war. And in order to this they 
niath promiſed to. divide the Pomptin territory among them, and named five 
_ 2 5 a RAS, to make the diſtribution of lands, and three others to 
© 21. lead a colony to = Hereupon the Tribes unanimouſly agreed, not- 
ition of the Tribunes, that troops ſhould be raiſed 


TN ach but, the plague continuing, the Military Tribunes durſt not lead them into 
1.4 * 3 the field. And, though Præneſte followed the example of Velitræ, Circei, 
and other colonies, the low condition of the Republick obliged her to 


. Ty 3d ſuſpend her reſentments. 
| 14 34 But in the following Military Tribungup of Sp. Papirius, L. Papirius, 


times ** Ser. Cornelius, 9, Servilius, Ser. Sulpicius, and ++ L. Amilius, the two 
V. of R. firſt marched an army. towards Velitræ, and in the neighbourhood of that 
8385 _ lace defeated the Veliterni, tho? joined by great numbers from Prænęſte. 
—. The generals did not think it adviſeable to beſiege Felitræ, but rather to 
Fortieth purſue the war with vigour againſt the Fun who had farther provoked 
Mil. Tri. 2 c S che Yalſe 


| e 2 And now the epublick _ much work upon her hands, turned her 
| tt A ach eyes again 8 ee Camillus, to raiſe him a ſixth time to the 
Mt 


| 2. Tibuneſhip. Camillus, a apprehenſive, of the viciſſitude of fortune, 
Liv. 5.6. Was v to f end the remainder of his days in tranquillity : But in vain. 
7 he endeavoured to excuſe himſelf, by pleativg! his age and infirmities ; the 
273- People declared, that they did not expect him to fight in perſon either on 
bel.. C. 3 t or on horſeback, but only deſired him to aſſiſt the army with his coun- 
EE and make 1 it Invincible by commanding it, A. Pap hemins, L. Poſt 


rib. Aula Manns: was one of the Military Tribunes when the Feria mads the firſt at 
Pint. Life yempt.to dpſtroy his brother, in the 8 


of Camil- . ; _ A 
wus p. | 5 Ep 


1 


bumius, L. Furius, L. Lucretius, and M. Fabius Ambuſtus, were choſen ' Year of 
to be his Collegues. The Senate decreed the conduct of the war againſt R O M E 
the Volſci to Camillus; it fell by lot to L. Furius to be joined with him. r 


Bef. J. C. 


All the troops conſiſting of four legions marched towards Satricum, which Three 


the Volſci and Præneſtins had lately taken, and where they had formed their hundred 


camp. Camillus poſted himſelf at a ſmall diſtance from the enemy, but ſeventy- 
was in no haſte to fight; he either waited for better health, or to receive 
a reinforcement of troops. In the mean time the Volſci endeavoured to Forty- 
provoke the Romans to a battle, and theſe grew impatient of the inſult, firſt __ 
Their ardour for fighting Was increaſed, by the raſh diſcourſes of young Mi- I 
Furius, who imputed the prudent delays of his Collegue to bis age, which, time 
he ſaid, had chilled his blogd.. He at length addreſſed. himſelf to Camillus, Plut. Life 
reproached him with his ination, and urged him to comply with the des of Cam 5 
ſires of the ſoldiers. Camillus anſwered with an air of ſuperiority, but Lieb. 7 
with great temper, That hitherto the Reman People had not been diſſa- 6, c. 23. 
tisfied with his conduct in war; that, nevertheleſs, if the impetuolity - 

which hurried the ſoldiers on to an engagement was not to be reſtrained,  __ 
he wiſhed them ſucceſs, but deſired to be excuſed, on account of his age, 
from engaging in the foremoſt ranks. While Furius drew up his troops 
in order for battle, Camillus prepared a Corps de Reſerve to aſſiſt his Col- 

legue in caſe of diſtreſs; and this precaution proved of great importance: 
For when the young General, whoſe vigorous charge did not fail to put 
the Yolſei to flight, had, through his indiſcreet warmth in purſuing: them 
too far, ſuffered a defeat, Camillus rallied the broken cohorts, and repulſ- e. 24. 
ed the enemy. The next day he joined battle with them again. Furius, Plut. Life 
whom he had placed at the head of the cavalry, being ſenſible of | his of Camil- 
fault, intreated his troops to exert themſelves to recover his reputation. 2 BR 
Accordingly, when che infantry. were hard preſſed, the horſe, at his re- 
queſt, diſmounted, and gave them aſſiſtance ſo opportunely, as to make 
them victorious. Among the priſoners were found ſome of the inhabi- x;,y, B. 
tants of Tiſculum, a neighbouring city, and in alliance with Rome. Theſe, 6. c. 25. 
being examined, declared that they had taken arms with the conſent of _ 
their Magiſtrates. This account alarmed Camillus, and he thought it 
neceſſary to go in perſon to Rome with the priſoners, and lay the matter 
before the Senate. Though he left Furius to command the troops during 
his abſence, yet it was generally believed both in the army and in the 
city, that his chief buſineſs at Rome was to complain of him. The Se- 
nate therefore when they obſerved that he ſaid nothing of Furius; but 
confined his diſcc urſe to the revolt of the Taſculans, were much aſtoniſhed; 
and ſtill more ſo, when of all his Collegues he choſe, Furius to accompany ß 
him in the new expedition againſt Tv/culym.' By this conduct Camillus 
gained honour” to himſelf, and covered the diſgrace of the young Genera! 
probably his. kinſman.]- As for the Tuſculans, they diſarmed the 'reſent- 
ment of the Romans by making no reſiſtance. -- Camillus found the huſ- ' - 
bandmen at work in the fields, as in times of the profoundeſt peace; the 
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ROME and when he entered the place he found the tho 
markets full, and not the leaſt 


CCCLAXII 


Year of 


Ref. J. 


C. 


The Roman Hiſtory.” 


- 113; 


Magiſtrates of the city ſent him proviſions, and came out to meet him ; 


ſign of war. The Generals, 


s and ſchools open, the 


pleaſed and 


Three  fatisfied. with theſe tokens of repentance, adviſed the' Senate of 5 Tuſculum to 


nine. 


Eb 
Vear of wins, 4 C. Sergius, Sp. Papirius, and f Ser 
ROME meſtick ſeditions and a foreign wär. The two Cenſors had begun to ex- 


etc tut. 


Bef. J. C. 


Three 
hundred laid down his office, and the Romans proceeded 


ſeventy 


| 1 


Forty- 
ſecond 


Mil. Tri. 


Livy, B. 6. 


e. %. 


5 A gth 


{ 


hundred fend a 
ſeventy- ' 


Deputation to Rome, there to make their ſubmiſſion, 


Deputies 


were accordingly diſpatched, who; habited in mourning, and with their Dic- 
. tator at their head, addreſſed the Conſcript 
Forty-firſt The Senate readily forgave the Tuſculans, nd! to make them intirely Roman, 


Nil. Tri. granted them, ſoon 


after, the privil 


of 


Fathers in a ſuppliant manner. 


Roman citizens. 


The following adminiſtration of T. Valerius, + P. Valerius, & L. Mene- 


Cornelius, was diſturbed by do- 


amine into the grounds of the complaints made by the poor debtors, when 
one of thoſe Magiſtrates died ; upon which the Other, as cuſtom required, 


to a new election. But 


the Patricians, who were doubtleſs afraid of a Cenſus, (becauſe it muſt of 
courle diſcover the riches and exceſſive uſury, and the oppreſſion which 
pretended ſome defect in the election, 


the poor 


debtors laboured under) 
and thence took occaſion to declare pablelch, that it was 
of the Gods, that the Republick ſhould: haye any Cenſors 


gainſt the will 
is year. 'The 


Tribunes of the Commons exclaimed againſt this Proceeding, as an intolera- 


ble artifice ; and would ſuffer no levies to be made to 
e imboldened 


; Fenty, 
.. farther wy 


-always prove a fatal place to tlie Romans,” they 
there routed. -* The Difater, by aſſault, took eight towns 


AKH 
of) 


Then in a 


bee was created Di#ator. 


oppoſe the Preme/- 


by ehe Diſcord itt Rome, came nen to its 
Fright and a hurry the People all ran to arms, 2. 


s/ wore raiſed without oppoſition, 
eneſtins (ſuch a dread: they had of a Di#ator) inſtantly removed 
oſſeſt with a vain conceit, that the banks of the Alia muſt 


ineamped there, and were 
fabje& to Pro 


and then Nalirræ ; after which Pr æugſte, Without waiting to be attack- 
; capirulated. From that city | 


tor, and placed it in the Capi 


ius 


\ between the ſanctuaries 


iter e and Minerva, and then abdicated his Dictatorſhip, 
_ which ke had held o wr? N 


ceclxxv. and L. 


time. 
Livy, 
6. C. 30. 


xr 


Fer of The Government 
. R OM E Patriciam and three\Plebeians': be 


twenty days. 


the Republick pasged ne lte me hands of three 
former were P. Mankus, C. Manlins, 


Julius; the latter Cl Sentilius, M. Albinius, and L. Antiſtius. 


Tide . To the two Maj, becauſe more nobly born than their Plebeian Collegues, 
- hundred and more in favour than wins, the Senate gave the conduct of the war 
| feventy- againſt the Volſei, but ſoon eauſe to nl. 8 of this prefererice : For 


Generals, without firſt . themſelves with the country, ſent 


out we cohorts to forage; 


| 5 


x 


upon che ſingle report ef a Latine; who, 
ace of a Roman {ier, came haſtily wich the 


„in triumph, the Ratue 
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ſkill of the commanders) preſerved them from total deſtruction; and the Year of 
Volſci, during the action, detached a part of their troops, which furpriſed RO ME 


and plundered the Roman camp. When the neus of theſe diſaſters came joe J. C. 


to Rome, the Senate were at firſt for naming a Dictator; but judging by Three 


the inaction of the conquerors, that they knew not how to improve a victory, hundred 


it was only reſolved to call home the army and its commanders. During hang 
theſe misfortunes: abroad, Rome continued free from all domeſtic brails z . 
which may reaſonably be imputed to the ſhare the Plebeians had at this time Forty- 
in the Government. ans (3. | third 1 
Fhe next year, when Sp. Furius, Q, Servilius, C. Licinius, P. Clælius, 5 8 e 
M. Horatius, and L. Geganius, all Patricians, held the Military Tribune- R O M E 


hip, was far from being ſo peaceable. What gave occaſion to the diſ- ccerxxvi 


rurbance were the dehts. To inquire into theſe, two Cenſors had been Bef. J. C. 
created; but they could not proceed in the affair, becauſe of a, freſh fs 2 
irruption of the Volſci into the Reman Territory. The Tribunes of the Com- ſeventy- 
mons however purſued their point with more warmth, than ever, and op- fix. 
poſed the levies, till they had forced the Senate to iſſue a Decree, that . 
no perſon ſhould be diſturbed either for private. debts, or for the publick fourth 
taxes, during the preſent war. Hereupon all oppoſition to the levies Mil. Tri. 
ceaſed, and the Romans took ample revenge on the Volſci. But the war * 2d time. 
was no ſooner at an end, than the creditors. reneped the proſecution of their . 5-6: 
debtors; who, far from having any hopes of diſcharging their. old debrs, © * * 
found themſelves under a neceſſity of contracting new, on account of a 

tax impoſed on them, to defray the expence of a wall of {quare-ſtone, which 

the Cenſors were building; and the oppreſſed Plebeians could get no help 

from their Tribunes, becauſe, no army being at this time wanted, theſe had 

no levies to obſtruct... 6; | er | | i 


4 


Nav, the next year, when, by the powerful influence of the Patricians, year or 
ſix * men of that order were again in the ſupreme magiſtracy, they raiſed, ROM E 
e Tribunes of the Commons, three armies, Scelxxvii. 


without any oppoſition, from 


Bef. J. C. 


one to guard the City, another to be ready to march on any unexpected Ther 
occaſion, and a third to take the field under the command of Valerius and hundred 


Amilius, againſt. the confederated .Latines and Valſci, who had commenced ſeventy- 
1 ine aniped near Satricum, a city of the Volſci. In this fv*- 
war the had the advantage. The confederates, after ſuſtaining po- 


8 


ſome loſſes, quarrelled among themſelves, upon the Queſtion, Whether ffn 


the war ſhould be continued! The Autiates and the reſt of the Yolſes de- Mil. Tri. 


ſired peace; the Latines, obſtinately averſe to it, ſeparated from them in a > B. 6. 


rage, which they vented firſt on Satricum, reducing it to aſhes, and ſparing OY 33- 
only a Temple of the Goddeſs Matuta. (This Divinity, according to 
$5990 en eng eee EB 
L. EMI tos, a fifth dime, 
S. SULPIC1VUs, a ſecond time, 
P. VaLEnIvs, a fourth time. 


L. Quincr, CincixnarT. a ſecond time, 
C. VeTurIvVs, . | (3%. $1 
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Year of Plutarch, was the fame whom the Greeks called Leucorbea, or Bio, Daughter 
ROM E of Cad T hence they fell upon the Ty/calans, to puniſh them for hav- 
Fel. J. C. ing deſerted the Latin: Confederacy,” and accepted the privileges of Roman 
Three Citizens, They ſurpriſed the Town; but the inhabitants retired into the 


ſeventy- Citadel, which they held out till they were relieved, probably by that 


fre. Noman army which hade been kept ready to march upon occaſion. The 


Romans took the place by aſſault, and _ e, g e the _ of it 


fh were . cut to e not one e eſcaping. - 


Mil. Tri. 
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courage they formerly” had in contending with the 5 In the midſt of this 
n 4 extreme dejertion; the vanity of a womun ſets three bold and interpriſing men 
* at work to roiſe, by ſome New Laws, the Fortune of the'Plebeians higher than 
ever. By one of thoſe propoſed” Laws (called afterwards the Liemian 
3 Laws) the Conſulſtuip is to be reſtored, and, of tbe two Conſuls, one is al- 
cas to be" Plebeian- "The three men, Who conibine” to felt this project, 
an M. Fabius Ambuſtus, be Lady's fatber, (a Patrician) C. Licinius 
Stolog ber baſbaiif's Plebelan, and E. Sextiuss another Plebeian, of great 
A Aniston After ien years LI with 'the Senate, they carry rbeir point. 
dhe Pretorfip an Curule di Heſhip art inftitured.' A Plague carries of 
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Year of N I N TREATY: vonchudet with the Aitiares, hs the 'defeat of. 2 
ROM EA Fllines, gave the Republiek an interval of reſt from foreign 


declxxvii. vd ü but as the Senators and rich Patriciuns; when they ſtood in no need 


Tb of 'the"afiſtance ef the lower fort, never failed to oppreſs them; ſo the 
hundred. Möre N there was at this time abroad, the more violence and tyran- 


ſeventy- bon Piey exerciſe at home towards their Plebian debtors. Mukitudes of 
ve. being inſolvent, were condemned to be bond:flaves to their mercileſs 
Forey- ” ctetitors 3 en melancholy ſeene ſo depreſſed and furik the ſpirits not 
ffth only of the meaner Plebeians, bur even of the 'moſt conſiderable of that 
Mi. Tri order, that, far from having the courage ro ſtand in dg ener with the 


Luvy B. 6. Nobles for the Military Tm ribuneſh- 'p, there was not among them all a man of 


2 0 ability and experieyce, who would ſue for or conſent to bear even the Plebei- 
an ME ne 4 "Dol _ at this 1 e "whew'the een ſeemed 


Birte ee 2008 1 to 


yanto magis en eo anno bellis jam ex re _ dari poſſer, Abe & 85 
us omnia foris erant, tanto in urbe judicati atque addicti eredioribus ſatis lacie 
vis Patrum indies miſeriæqne Plebis creſce - bant, e in vicem fidet ceſſerat, Adeo 
bant; quum eo ipſo, qupd neceſſe erat ſolxi, ih obnoxios Jummiſerant animes, non infiui 
faculias 6 Givens e ET —_ 1 8785 fo 1, n W _ FO ut non F 
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to have ſecured to themſelves for ever all authority in the ſtate, and to have Year of 


reduced the Commons to a kind of deſpondent ſubjection, a trifling accident ROME 
gave occaſion to a wonderful change in the face of things: The Plebeians ETC 
on a ſudden raiſed their drooping ſpirits, and with a dauntleſs ambition Three 
carried their pretenſions, and with ſucceſs too, higher than ever. hundred 
F. II. M. Faprws Auzusrus, a Patrician of great credit in both par- 3 
ties, had two daughters, of whom the elder was married to S. Sulpicius, a 
Patrician by birth, and now Military Tribune; the younger to a rich Ple- Forty- 
beian, named C. Licinius Stolo. One day when this Plebeian's wife was at fifth _ 
her ſiſter's houſe, a Lictor who walked before Sulpicius at his return from Mil. Tri. 
the Senate, thundered at the door (an uſual thing) with the ſtaff of the Faſ- 
ces, to give notice that the Magiſtrate was coming. This noiſe, to which 
the wife of Licinius had not been accuſtomed, pur her into a fright. Her 
ſiſter, raking notice of it, could not forbear laughing at her, ' ſeeming 
much to wonder at her ignorance. A very ſmall matter, ſays Livy, is 
ſufficient to diſturb the quiet of a woman's mind. The vanity of the 
younger Fabia was ſtung to the quick by her ſiſter's laughing; it made 
her feel the inequality of their conditions; and her uneaſineſs did not fail 
to be increaſed by the crowd of people that came to pay their court to 
her ſiſter, and receive her commands. Her father, happening to ſee her 
while ſne was yet in the firſt . or of her grief, and perceiving by her 
countenance that ſomething troubled her, kindly aſked her what it was, 
and whether all was well at home. At firſt he could get no ſatisfactory 
anſwer from her: She was aſhamed to own, either that ſhe env ied her 
ſiſter, or was diſcontented with her huſband. But, Fabius continuing, 
in ſoft words, to preſs her to diſcloſe the ſecret, ſhe at length confeſſed, 
that the true cauſe of her pain was her being married, untuitably to her 
quality, and into a family incapable of -honours and high tations: Ihe 
father, being very fond of his daughter, omitted nothing that could be 
ſaid to comfort her, promiſing, that it ſbould not be long before ſhe ſaw at 
home the ſame © honours which- ſbe had ſeen in her fiſter's houſe. And 
from this time he began to plot with his ſon- in- law for the intereſt of the _. 
Commons; theſe two aſſociating in their projects I. Sextizes,, a young 
Plebeian of capacity and ſpirit, and who warted nothing but a nobler . 
birth to qualify him for the higheſt offices in the Republick. The oppreſ- Livy, N. 
fion' which the poor Plebeians laboured under at this time, and from which 6, 8 35» 
they could never hope to be freed, but by raifing ſome of their own hody 
to the ſupreme power, gave a fair occaſion to the cabal to attempt an in- 
novation in the Government. It was thought expedient, for the eaſier 
compaſſing their deſigns, that Licimus and Sextius ſhould begin by get- 
ting the Plebeian FTribuneſhip, a magiſtracy that would i them to 


ad Tribunatum Militum inter Patricios peten - plebe ger paucot annos, reouperaſſe in perpetuum 
dum, quod tanta vi, ut liceret, tetenderant ; ſed patres viderentur. Ne id nimis lætum parth . 
we ad Plebeios 14 we magiſftratus capifſendor, alteri eſſet, porva (ut plerumque ſolet rem 
. petendoſque ulli viro arri experientique animus TO mofiundi cauſa intervenit. M. 
Met pofefionemgue honoris uſurpati modo à Fabii Ambuſti, &c. | 
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| 478 | The Roman H. ifhory. Book: HI. . 
Year of open themſelves a way to the higheſt dignities. And when they had 
ROME carried that firſt point (which they ſoon did) they immediately bent 
= 720 all their thoughts — power to put the Plebeians, already not inferior 
Three to the Nobles in courage and virtue, upon a foot of equality with 
hundred them in reſpect of honours too, boldly aiming, not at the Military Tri- 
Fd ek buneſhip, but at the very Conſulſhip itſelf. - They propoſed: a law for 

— ſuppreſſing the office of Military Tribune, reſtoring the Conſulate, and 


Forty - requiring that, of the two Conſuls to be annually choſen, one ſhould al- 
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fifth ways be a Plebeiarn, And, in order to make the People more eager to paſs 
Mk ths i% HS they tacked it to to others relating we the: Debus and con. 
quered Lande. 

By the firſt of theſe two — there was tobe dedusded from the capital 
debt whatever ſums had been paid for intereſt, and the principal was to be 5 
' Ciſcharged in three years, and by three equal payments. 
p< e The ſecond was to prohibit any Roman Citizen from poſſeſſi 15 
Bell. Civ. than five hundred acres of land. Whatever lands any one held — : 

* that reſtriction were to be taken from oo n gi ent the ae | 

Citizens. 4 

It is eaſy to gueſs, _ Jaws of ch RE im port were not to be 
obtained 4. violent ſtru Riches and — thoſe objects of 
the moſt paſſionate deſires Wen; were the intereſts in queſtion. The 

Senators, alarmed and comrified; held publick and private councils, but 

could fall upon no expedient to avert the impending evil, except that of 

gaining ſome of the Tribunes over to their party; an expedient which in 
like dev they had formerly employed with ſueceſs. And now the 

eight Collegues of Licinius and Seutius were all prevailed with to oppoſe 
the meaſures of theſe two; ſo that, when the * of the new laws 
had convened the Tribes to give their voices concerning them, the other 

Tribunes would not ſo much as ſuffer the reading an — 

bly: Fhe word Vero (I forbid) put a ſtop to al r $ thereupon. . 

The two Tribunes having frequently aſſembled people, but ftill in 
vain, Sextias, at length, addreſſing bimſelf. to the Patricians, ſaid * 

Ver viell; fince INTER CESSION * 15 — to have ſo prevailing a power, ive 

ſhall take care to defend; the Commons with the very ſame weapon. Span 
a4n aſſembly whenever you pleaſe for electing Military Tribunes; the word 
Vx ro, which aur Colleguas now chant in ee fo ne, wil not a 
| „ Ape ga muſict to your cars. 7 
Year of THESE were no empty menaces; for, che time Jain come 
ROME Bs a new election of Curule Magiſtrates, Sextins and Licinius — and 
| mo hindered all proceeding thereto ; and, being themſelves continued in the 
: 6 Plabeian Tribuneſhip, they renewed the ſame o en for five years ſuc- 

385 ceſſively, ſo that che Republic fell into a kind of Anarchy. At length, 
Ihe in the ith year, a foreign enemy came as it Ons of che 
5. 6. 5. | 
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Chap. IV. De Roman History. 479 
Senate. The inhabitants of Velitræ, a Roman Colony, grown wanton with Year of 
idleneſs, and ſeeing no Roman army on foot, made ſome incurſions on R . E 
the lands of the — and then beſieged Tuſculum. The Tuſculans gf. PC 
had long been allies, and had lately been admitted Citizens of Rome, 10 Three : 
that the Plebeiaus as well as the Nobles were aſhamed ta refufe them aſſiſt- hundred 
ance. Sextius and Licinius therefore waving their QyposxtioON, an aſſem- ſeventy. 
bly was held by an Inter-rex, for electing Military Tribunes. The choice go” © 
fell on ſix Patricians *, who, after ſome difficulty in making the levies, fxth 
' marched an army againſt the enemy, defeated them, raiſed the ſiege of Mil. Tri. 
Tuſculum, and beſieged Velitræ: And, this place not being taken when their 
year drew towards a cloſe, the Centurtes created ſix new Military Tribunes 
to carry on the ſiege: and among theſe, * M. Fabius Ambuſtus, the father- · A ſecond 
in-law of Licinius _ The MR Haus = e was now much oy _ FP 
tered, not only by this promotion o us to the ſupreme magiſtracy, but 
by an el tone which the favourers of — new laws had got in 3 e 
the college of Tribunes, of whom at this time there were but five who Bef. J. C. 
oppoſed thoſe laws. Licinius and Sextius being thus ſupported by three ree I ade . 
of 1 Callegues, and by a Military Tribune, puſhed their point fr gy 
with more warmth than ever. They were now the ſeventh. year in office, ul — 4 
and, by long habit, thoroughly practiſed in the art of managing the Peo- 
In the preſence of the TR boldly-.and. repeatedly. aſked Port- ſe- | 
the chief men of the Senate, with what aſſurance they could defire, that the il. Tri. „ it 
laws ſhould. allaw theme to poſſeſs more than five — acres. of land, when x 
only two acres were allotted to each Plebeian? Is it reaſonable: that every ane | | bi 
of . you. fbould. bold the lands of near three hundred Citizens, and thct @ Com- 
moner ſhould Rn have ground enough wwhereon to build him a Jwail Ralle 
tion. to live in, or ſufficient. for @ burial-place when he dies? 
When os and ſuch-like  doleful words they had ſtirred up o the Livg, g. 
People to a much greater indignation than they felt themſelves, then ime 6. e. 37. 
mediately added, But how is it poſſible that any bounds ſhould'be ſet. to the 
avarice of the Patricians, or to their oppreſſion of the People, unleſs the Peo- 
ple themſelves will 3 for their own ſecurity,” by raiſing ſome of their own 
. body to the Higheſt Magi iftracy? Nor will it be Tufficient that Plebeians be 
qualified by law 0 le Conſuls. Th obtained the privilege of ſtanding for 
the Military Tribuneſhip; and yet, in forty-four years, not one of their 
order was promoted to: that dignity! The. number f Military Tribunes, at 
f __ Coed inſtitution, was ordained to be. Sir, 6n pumpoſe that the Commons 
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1 5 . 1 0 8 a third time, 
P. VArizalus, a fifth time, 8 «- CORNELIUS, | 
3:0; Manriyus, a fourth tine, | Ci. Vervarus,. a ſecond time:: 
S8. Surrieius, a third time, - | Q.. QuixeT1vs Cern. 

C. ValgrIus, / I A, ConnuLavs, *' 
8. e a fich time. e AMI. FABIus. 
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480 The Roman Hiſtory. Book III. 


Year of might have a ſhare. in that magiſtracy ; nevertheleſs, by the power and in- 
ROME guence of the Nobles, their juſt pretenſious have been almoſt conſtantly de- 


ccclxxxiii 


Bef. ] C. feated. And how much eafier will it be for the Patricians, when. there 
Thos: are but two places to be filled hy Conſuls, to ſecure them both to them- 


| "hundred feldes? The- only remedy is to make it an indiſpenſable law, that there te 
ye” _ nhiways o Plebeian in the Conſulate. From that very den; and. not till 


nine. ; 


- then, may ibe Roman People be deemed to have baniſhed Kings from Rome, 
Forty-ſe- and to have eftabliſped Liberty on a firm vafis : From that very day the 
venth. EY Plebeians will begin to ſhare in all thoſe things which now give the Patri- 
Mil. Tri. cians the pre-eminence over them, Power, and Honour, Military Glory, and 
Mobility; they will enjoy great advantages hs Bs and tranſmit them | 
greater to their poſterity. 

ng Fehr 3 Tribunes 2 that. theſe diſcourſes were liſtened. to. with 
_ pleaſure, opoſed a fourth law, That Dzectmvirs be appointed, 4 
of 1 ks care of the Sybilline Books, and to eee 5 

and that Five of the Ten be always PLEBEIAx. However, all proceedings 
on this, as well as the other Propoſals, were ſuſpended. during the 
ſiege of Velitræ, which went on but ſlowly. The five Tribunes in the 
intereſt of the Senate had urged, that it was but juſt to wait the return 
of the army from before that place, that the Soldiers, who made ſo great 

5 rt of the Commons, might not be excluded from giving their votes, 
1 tent — anni innovations were on foot. 
Year of. F. IV. THE year ending before the return of the army, the Re- 
er E pubück choſe : ſix new Governors; but the People continued in the Ple- 


ceclxxxiv 


Bef. J. C. beian Tribuneſhip the two authors of the laws in diſpute. Sentius and 


Three Liinius having once more ſummoned the People (probably towards the 
1 cloſe of the year 384) were now reſolved to proceed without any 
WE to the radius of ter Leitha: eee eee e ] 
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by Fathby Catrou and Monſ. Verto ſeem duo ultima auxilia, W imperium ſum- 
both of them to _ miſtaken — 1 3 . ee A e in 
- of: in this of the ſtory, that Italic under to mean, That : | 
- — 4 to hake kalle 51 2 Yo WAS . any oppoſition to Sextius and Tr 
which has , induced the firſt to 8 cinius from their Collegues: Whereas the 
ground of conteſt between the Tribunes, context. plajnly ſhews che true meaning of 
for which he has no authority, and the other them to be, not that Sextius and Licinius were 


to omit the mentioning of any conteſt ah, not oppoſed by their Collegnes, but that they 


| all between them. 


Both the French writers relate, that the Tri. 


bones were now unanimous upon the affair of 
the New Laws. The paſſage in Livy,. on 


which I ſuppoſe they found themſelves, is 
this: Quum Tribus vocarentur, nec iterceſtio 


3 . obftaret, ti pid} Patres ad 


were not hindered by that oppoſition From 
- proceeding ; and it was: this that alarmed 
the Senate! fo: much, as to make them name 
a Dictator. That the Tribunes were ill; 
divided about the new Laws, as before, is 
evident from the words of nn which pre» 
oP follow * above cited * 


7he Rm Rfid ite © 
- courſe to their Jaſt Experiments, the Higheſt Authority and the Great2 Man. Year of 
They named CAMILLUS to the-DicTaTorsniy, this being the fourth ROME 
time of his being inveſted with that dignity Bef. J. C 
believe Plutarch, was much againſt the will of the People, nor was Camil- Thees 


488 


dignity. . His promotion, if we may ccelaxxiv. 


{us himſelf very forward to accept the charge, not. caring to exert- the bundred; 1 
Dictatorial authority againſt thoſe who had fo often on great occaſions re- f- 7 
poſed their confidence in him, and believing that he was pitched upon . i 
out of ill- will, that he might be the inſtrument to oppreſs the Commons Forty Kit) 
if he ſucceeded, or, failing, might himfelf be ruined; | e eighth. : 1 
- The creation of a Dictaror did not deter Sextius and Licinits from con- Mil. Tri. al 
vening the Tribes to give their votes upon the new laws. Camillus, full of Camillus mn 
anger and indignation, and attended by a great body of the Patriciant, re- P. 149. 1 
paired to the Aſſembly, and there ſeated himſelf in his Tribunal. After Liv. B. i 
the uſual conflict between the /zgi/lating and the interceding Tribunes, and . TY 
when, in ſpite of the VEro of the latter, the former, ſupported by the 10 
People's favour, ent on to take the ſuffrages of the Aſſembly, and the fy 
- firſt Tribes had already voted for the Laws, the Dictator, rifing up, de- 1 be 
clared, that be was come to ſupport the privileges of the Commons, and that ik 


be would never ſuffer one part of the Tribunes to deprive the biber of their right 


of Op 


poſition.: Sextius and Licinius laughed at this artful ' ſpeech,. and 


continued to take the votes. The Dictator, hereupon, in great wrath, 
ſent his lictors to drive the People out of the Forum; threatening at the þ 
ſame time, that, if they offered to proceed to Law-making, he would 10 
ſummon them to the Campus Martius, oblige them to liſt, and to march plut. p. | 1 
into the ſield. His menaces, while they put the Commons inte à fright, 150. $ 


ſekmed to raiſe the courage of the two Tribunes. For theſe” 


the Commons to paſs it into 2 Law, That, in caſt Ml 


Bill, and engaged 


Furius Camillus made aſe of his Ditiaterial Pawer to obſtruft the enatting of 
the Laws in diſpute, be ſhould pay a fine of 500000 afſes of braſs.. Camil- 


lus, preſently 


e 


; ++ ' * vE ++ "1% l PLES: * JOEY AE x, 75 24 
Dicator ſtipatus agmine Patriciorum, plenus 
iræ minarumque conſediſſet, atque ageretur 

res ſolits primum certamine inter ſt Tri bunorum 


plebi ferentium Legem intercedentiumque ; & 
quanto jure rently — rac, tantum 


_ vinceretur favore legum ipſarum, latorum- 
'. qa; ke 1 

: bs Father Catrou, not to be inconſiſtent with 
Mmfelf, conjectures that ſome of the Pri- 
dunes 6 nog the eme of the teft at 
chis unity not becauſe they 2 

of the laws in queſtion, but out of reſpe& 
for-the DiQator then prefent, Sam datt pur 
1 3 that they were una- 
Vor. 


der, either intimidated by this Plebiſcltum, or (as Liey is 
> inclined-to think) having diſcovered that there had been ſome defect 
in the ceremony of taking the Aufſpices, when he was created Dictator, 


* * 


. . ö 
MS ty 8. V. 
12983 Mi : * 


r ning the juſtice of paſing the 
laws, and differed only as to the time. 


Or 50060 Drachme ; I. e. 16141. Ti. 
8 % Y Go ( a 
The Greelt Dur han wus in value the fame © © 
Þ 8 gives ſeveral reaſons for his beli Ve : 
ing that it was not fear which made Cam, : 
reign ed eee i-The eee 
the Man. 2 The Senate's appointing ano : 


ther Dictator to ſiccetd him; which they 

would not have done, if the Dictatorial Au- 

. 2 had proved impotent in his hands. 
he Ee 


3. Ca» . 


:1 
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15 named P. — to ſucceed Camillus in that — 


Three - Livy tells us, that during a fort of inter- regnum, which there was Nis 
dandred tween theſe two Dictatorſhips, Sextius and Licinius held an Aſſembly of 
kxty-ie-" the P ple, and propoſed their Laws anew ; and that they might _ 
Livy, B. obtained the paſſing of thoſe two which related to Land and Uſury, if 
6. c. 38, thoſe: would have ſatisfied them: but that, they refuling to ſeparate the 
ee Laws, and requiring the People to give their voices upon all at the fame 
time, the Aſſembly could not be brought to paſs that Law which related 
to the Conſulate. 
I be new Dictator Manlius preſently eee himſelf to be a Ser 
of the Commons, by naming a Plebeian, C. Licinius (not Licinius Stolo 
the Tribune) for his General of the Horſe.. Such a nomination was with- 
dut example, but he endeavoured to juſtify himſelf to the Senate by al- 
| g. that Licinius was his near kinſman, and that the dignity of Ge- 
"eral of the Harſe was not greater than that of Military Tribune, which 
N latter Licinius had heretofore enjoyed. [ This ſhews, that in the confuſions 
1-7 .of a ſtate mutual fidelity between the members of a party is not much to 


A be depended upon, FE 


'Þ Lene Gr thi Lane City, though of oppoſite parties. 5 

N When the election of Tribunes came on, the method they took, in order 
$22) r to get themſelves continued in office, was, to pretend that they would no 
2 3 They repreſented to the People, that they were grown old 
m tte Tribuneſhip do no purpoſe, and that, after ſtruggling nine years with 

' - 7 thie Senate for 1 ene bf che Commons, the only recompence they had 
I r th ces Was neglect and ingratitude: Tom wor'd very 
Fay be freed from the opprefſion of Uſury, and you are very eager to baut your 
Hure of the conquered Lands ; Bur <when-the queſtion. is, to promote the. honour 

Fa: 4 of jour Tribune, by whoſe labourr and zeal you are to obtain thaſe. benefits, 
' you" - but coldneſs and indifference. ' I it conſiſtent with modeſty for 

70 igt theſe advantages hy our means, *obile you reſolus to leave us after- 
Ca, not only without bonour, but without f honour: ?: To be plain then, 

- thi lots dee Have propoſed are inſeparable. If you are l to paſs them 
- conjointly, ar may then chuſe us again into the Tribungibip; but, if you are de- 
nemme la reel that which relates to the Conſulate, be aftured that doc will no 


longer Ferve; nor fl You gof thoſe paſſed which concern Uſury and the con- 


* 


is Claudius (Grandſon of : 


| 5: Cones acce ning, f the ſame office At the | time e when the bill, W the 

: u not long after, #6d while" the thiee five, is faid to have been preferred, he had 
1 ws were {till in 12 z which he would power to hinder its into a Law, or he 
have been aſhamed to db, had he been ſo, cquld not have hindered the paſſing'of thoſe, 
ee eee 5 n e e nag 
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| 15 6. EE All the Pas, in che afſembly were truck dumb wich amazement at 
1 this open: and. auen except Apps 


* 


and ſhoulders,» he cauſed iron helmets, to be made * 1 moſt 


the 8 Spin 1 not moved by any he o fluent the aſſem- Year of 
bly, but by * and in _ ſtepped forth and BE bp a long and ROME 
warm ſpeech, full oſ in es againſt the two Tribunes, thoſe TA R- r 
INS, as os called them, the years of whoſe perpetual Tyranny were regu-. . 
larly numbered, as the years of the Kings were formerly in the Capitol. And hundred 


he expatiated on the inſolence of declaring, That the Commons bould not be fixty-ſe- 


free to paſs ſuch. Laws as they approved, unleſs they would at the ſame time n- 

paſs others. which. they did not approve, nor think to be for the public benefit. _ 
Appius's harangue had no other effect, than to delay for a 7 while the pub- Livy, B. | 

lication of the laws. propoſed. The two authors of them were choſen the 6. c. 42. 

- tenth time into the Tribuneſhip ; and it is probable, that the multitude, 
being afraid of loſing ſuch able and.zealous defenders, engaged themſelves 

to follow their — — implicitly. _ 
Not long after their re- election into power, they obtained the paſſing 
of chat — which had been oy referred, and which related to the guar- 
dianſhi of the Sybils Books. The Commons, content for the preſent with 

this: victory, ſuffered. ſix 3 to be created Military Tribunes for 
the next year, wirhout mentioning any thing of the Conſulate. 
F. VI. IN the beginning of the new, adminiſtration, ſudden advice ven or 
coming, that a cloud of Gaus from the coaſts of; the Adriatict was ad- ROM E 


vancing towards Rome, the e common to all, united the. 8 ccclxxxvi _ 


all to raiſe Camillus (now the time) to the r his great THe = 


man, though near fourſcore, yet be e er peril the tate Pp in, did hundred 


not now plead infirmity, as he formerly had done, to decline the charge, fixty-fix. 


but readily undertook it, and liſted his ſoldjers. And knowing that 75 
force of the Barbarians lay chiefly in their, 8 as 3 which they ;; wok ti 
laid about them in a rude unſkilful manner, hack the head Mil. Tri. 
ares EX men, Gun Plut. En 
ſmoothing-and-poliſhing the out · ſide fo, that the enemies ſwords, lighti | 
upon et 9 either ſlide off or be broken; and round about cer f Fi 55 
ſhields. he drew -a rim of iron, the wood itſelf not being ſtrong enough 6. c. 42. 
to: fuſtain the blows. The two armies. came to a battle in the territory of 
n, The Roman: ſoldiers, ever ſince their defeat at the river Mia, had 
retained a fear of the Ganls: Nevertheleſs, Camillus, without much diffi- 


dulty, obtained a. complete victory. 


After this ſucceſs he led his army to attack Ve (the ſiege of which 
had been interrupted) but the City furrendered to him without INT. 


| 738 1 . Coaxsitus, a ſecond time, 2 Valz rive, a ſixth time, 2 
| „I. VeTvrvs, a ſecond time, MN Groantvs, | 
I. A e a ſecond 5 25 . e e e 4 ry ond 


555 Pluterch ws y "that tha — feared was un exception to the caſe of an [roi 
_ Gauls ſo much, that in a law they made ene hy Gaul. 
Fey: ae ne ER aer chere 3 
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— taken it was at 


484 The Roman Fifory, Book 11 
Year of He then returned to Rome, where the honors of a Twen were 0 

ROME him by Senate and Commons. 
OTIS © „ VEE THE People, returning home elated with vidtory, were more 
Three obiinately bent than ever on png the three Laws, fo long diſputed. Qn 
hundred the other hand, the Senate, equally obſtinate in their o on, would not 
et fuffer Camillys 1 to lay down 5 U err ip, — — under the ſheer 
Forty- | cal his great name and abſolute authority they be better able to con- 
nin tend Wich their adverfaries. Plutarch pore th 'tharer one day when the Dic- 
dt. Tri. tator was Atting on his Tribunal in the ng publick buſineſs, 
© -* © an officer, ſent by the Fribunes, Wee 5 to riſe and follow him, 

NOTES hand . as e to drag him 
ver was a greater uproar or tumult in the Ferum than 
on this # 1 val the Patricians, who ſurrounded Camillus, driving back 
the officer, ;and the multitude: from below bawling out, Pull him down, 
- Put him down. ee though greatly at a tofs what to do in this exi- 
gence, yet would not 2 his authority : Guarded by the Senators, he 
retired with them to the Senate-houſe; but, before he entered it, turned 
towards the Capitol, and befought the Gods'to pur an end to theſe commo- 
tions, vowing to build a Tele to Conconp,! if Union might be reſtored. 
215 among his Fellox- citizens. 

by et warm Gebetes, in che Senate t the. m ee be 
1 reſplved to comply with the people's deſire, and 
Wie 2200 W the Shree, ws in Wender, as grey means to procure do- 


a ny thus obtained the wictery oper the Nobles, the 


Ga Conn were held oY ecting Confuk, and then L. Sxxrius the Ple- 


7 15 deian Tribune was choſen Collegue in that dignity to Z. Amilins Mamer- 
Lizy:B.6. comms Patrician. Nevertheleſs, when the election of Sextms ſhould have 
© 4. been confirmed by the Senate, the Conſeript Farbers abſolutely refuſed to 

28 dor; andithe new diſputes on this occ ion hetween the two parties roſe 


0c ſuch 2 height, that the Plebeians. were juſt to leave Nome, and 


ts 4 New-SECESSION,, when the DiRtator propoſed an expedient- for a 
;- . reconciliation. Hitherto the diſpenſing of juſtice in the city had been a 
branch of the Conſular Office, 5 to Inten the Confuls could not always 
ond being commonly during the ſummer in the field at the head of 
-Camillus's propoſal was to fe this function from the Con- 
Soles,” and to create a judge with the title of Pr, to whom it 
- ſhould be appropriated ; and he adviſed the Senate to ſuffer that one Con- 
fd might be annually choſen out of the - Plebeigns, on 8 La 3 
Prator ſhould be always a Patrician. This motion 
both parties, the Senate confirmed the en of ee eee * Saen 
| riescreared the fon of Camiler Proton. 


£4 


\ The Prada was the Gdud denier. ace; whos 83 LEN 


in the Commonwealth; and the Prætor had The Provincial rere created in after- 
| the Prætexta, the Curule Chair, and two Lic- Hes, v were allowed fix on. C. & R. 


„ n. 


Chap. IV. Z7he Roman Hiflory, 48's 
S. VIII. TRANQUIL LITY being thus eſtabliſhed, the Romans, in Year of 
gratitude to the Gods, ordered the Great Games to be celebrated. Theſe RO M E. 
uſed formerly to laſt but three days, but now a fourth * day was added ; gef J. C. 
and on this account their name of Ludi Magni was changed into Ludi Three © 
Meximi. It happened that the. preſent ÆAdiles (for what reaſon is un- hundred 
known) refuſed to take upon them the care of making preparations for ſixty-ſix. 
this feſtival; upon which the young  Patricians cried out, That, fince the Po) - 
affair in queſtion was the worſhip. of the Gods, they ſhould think it no diſbeneur nint 
do be employed in it, provided they. might be appointed Epil Es. According- Mil. Tri. 
ly the People, at the motion of the Di&ator, created a new office in A "a B. 
your of the Patriciants. It was called the Curule dileſbip, becauſe theſe wo 
Adiles (two in number) had the honour of the Cyrule Chair, which the 
Plebeian diles had not. The buſineſs was to take care of the Temples, 
Theatres, Games, e Tribunals. of Juſtice, and the repair of the City 
Walls, and alſo to ſee that no novelty was introduced into Religion; in after- 
times they had likewiſe... the inſpection over books that were publiſhed, 
aud pieces written for the Stage... mee. 8 
Notwithſtanding ſome alarms, cauſed by a report, that the Gaul, who year of 
bad diſperſed themſelves in Apulia, were again got together, and that the ROME 
Herniti threatened a rebellion, the Senate were unwilling to enter upon 27 8 
war under che adminiſtration of a Plebeian Conſul, leſt the glory he might Three 


acquire ſhould redound to the honour of his Whole partys ſo that all Bendred 
continued quiet both abroad and at home, excepting” that the Tribunes fixty five- 


of the Commons expreſſed. their diſcontent to fee, that for one Plebeian Eiahty- 
Conſul granted to the Commons the Nobles had got three new Curule Ma- ninh 

giſtrates. The Senate hereupon were prevailed with to conſent, that the Conſul- 

Curult Ædilus ſhould be cheſen out of the Plabeaut every ſecond year ; 1p. 
and afterwards they left the, People at full liberty to chuſe them every Jear , O i 
out aher bad... A Sg oe eo RI PT 
. IX. ROME after theſe eſtabliſhments. continued at reſt bath: from Year of 
foreign wars and-inteftine:divifions, under the new Conſuls Z,)Gemerus/a Pla- ROM E 


beias, and Servilius Abala a Patrician, But it ſeems. to have bern che fate ef. J. C. 


of the city never to be in perfect tranquillity: A peſtilential ſickneſs ſpread Three 
itſelf on a ſudden, when no-bady could account for it. It could not 1 hundred. 


cribed to the irregularity of the ſeaſons. The winter had not been ektraor- . 
dinary dry, nor had the cold weather been too ſuddenly ſuceeeded by an Ninetieth, 
ee | 


heat; nor had the ſummer been too rainy; nor had the autum- Conſul- 
nal fruits, for want of ſufficient maturity, cauſed indigeſtions: Nor, laſtly, -- : 
had the Calalrian wind blown any dangerous and unwholſome air to Rome. . * 
This plague fwept away, together with great numbers of the People, ſome Livy, B. 2. 
of the Magiſtrates; one Cenſor, one Curule Ædile, and three Tribunes of . . 
the Commons: ok _ made _ memerable was the death of the 

at Camillus, who, all of years, was more regretted, ſays Pla- 

D en ths ae eee of theſk who del of he fake IEA. 


D „ 103) 47 >> * . E TH 54344 341 | i TIES 2 Hr n5 fot 
> Plutarch ſays, that this fourth day was added to the Feria Latin. 
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5 L 2 he Rene hogs OE to EN | Ae for gutrin 4 os 40 he 
plague. The filial piety of the ſon of L. Manlius Imperioſus. 5. II. The 
- earth opens on a ſudden in the midi "of the Forum, and continues open, to 
due great terror the City. M. Curtius, 4 young Patrician, Jeaps into 
| ile gulph completely armed and on horſeback.” *F, III. The Conſul Genucius, 
4 FIRST” PieBtian Rome bad ever placed at the head of an Army, 

- wuhfortinately. condutts the war "againſt the Hernici, his legions are routed, 

aud be himſelf flain. +. IV. The Gauls advance within three miles of 
Rome, - incamping on the-banks of tbe Anio. Young Manlius in fugle 
- © combat ſlays the' mightieſt champion of the Gauls,  @'man of a gigantick fta- 
ture; which ſo diſcourages them, that they leave their. "camp in the night 
and in enfuſion. The next year tbe: Gauls appear again in the neighbour- £ 

hood of Rome; but are routed and driven thence: 55 the 1 ny . The 
Conſuls make ko with a 7 agarnff the "Tybortes, and the, E Hernici., 


Year of f. 1 TN the: year. of Rome 389, C. Su ad eee 
rte“ 1 poſſeſſion of the £ 5 as Licinius 


| eaclextix (n- Fabius \ Ambuſtus). ea with his Collegue Sextius had 
.. contrived he this Laws, an d; at the ren * durin . he 15 
hundred - been Tribun# of the Cw, had obne 4 the publ cation of them. | 
— A now promiſe Fabius had made to r daughter was e 5 
BREE had the pleaſure of Ton the 2 with their Faſces march he: 
lebeian huſband, and of hearin them thunder at her gate. + 


| continuing, the ns ro Ber a ſtop. to it had recourſe 
p. c ition of the 3 43 this 5 ineffect 
177. 8. and 27 endeavoured therefore to avert the of the Gods by a new 
7-6. 2. inſtitution to their honour. Hitherto Rome Hey pk other Publick Sports 
: but choſe of the Circus, that is to ſay, Races md? Wreſtling, which-were 
very proper exerciſes for {6 warlike a people. But now they introduced 
Vi A 4 new fort of Fes, which at firſt were innocent, but afterwards becaine 
13 indecent, and had a natural tendency _ dee manners. Theſe 
mos were called Sceniei, becauſe tl re repreſented on a Scene, that is; 
| a4 a Rage built inthe Pa ig, riormers; ho were brought to) Rome 
: ns B. . ute, and "ry time with their motions | 
EET and geſtures 31 eg 6 
r 18 . e | nei 


1 ” 1 7 1 T3 7 ; * g Re {i 
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- # a er keen, wich Sgvited = 2 Theſe wad echoed 95 ales ds 
| 1 . Dancer, was Hefter and hence the in verſe, and ſet to the flute 3 which ſatires 
| — of H. 99 iven by the Romans to were repeated with · ſuitahle geſlures. And; 
all Stage-players. The firſt ſpeakers on the ſome years after, Livius Andronicus, who act- 
* fl into the vicious taſte of the Fe/cem- ed bis own pieces, turned the Satires into 
x, people of Hetruria, who threw coarſe regular Plays, and confined himſelf in his 
= | unpremediated 1 at one ee ae to one uniform matter. But he 
| Was 


Chap! V. A De Roman Hiftory, © 487 


neither were the Dances accompanied with any verſes or diſcourſes in theſe Year of 
early times. 
| This kind of Comedy being performed in a part of the Circus near def. J. C. 
the banks of the Tiber, — the river happening to overflow at this time, Three 
the people concluded, that the new remedy they had invented to appeaſe med | 
the Gods would be ineffectual. However, as they themſelves . 27 been oe ” 
agreeably amuſed, they did not lay aſide the entertainments of the Scene. 


In the following Confulſhip of L. Amilius and Cn. Genucins, the Ninety- 


plague not ceaſing, the Romans bethought themſelves of an old religious firit 
ceremony which, according to tradition, had fucceeded in the like caſes, ag 


This was the driving of. a Nail by a Dictator into the wall of the Temple 128 of 


of Jupiter Capitolinus, on the fide next Minerve's ſanctuary, which was ROM E 


under the ſame roof. This Goddeſs was deemed the inventreſs of Num- 57 8 


. ” 


5 bers; ; and the Romans uſed to number the years of their ſtate by nails. ON 
tells us, that there was a law written in antique characters and obſo- hundred 

lete words, and fixed up in the Chapel of Minerva, importing, That the fixty-wo. 

chief Prætor for the time being ſhould on the Ides of September pave The Nia 

Nail. (When this law was made, the Romans, v ere perha s unacquaint- CF 

ed with the numeral letters.) The ſame author ds, that the Conful Hs. Contul- 

ratius, who dedicated the Temple of apo the year Wie, the exp 

of Tarquin, performed at the ne tim N 5 e 

which function Im afterwards 1 from the & 5 5 wh ann 7 

s magiſtrates reater digni wer; 5 and that; Fuſtot Wir 

| Fi diſdontinued, 55 was jon cham 0 

ch 4 Dictator mould be exprefly created. 


I. inge <) bel 


C2234 14 


ths plague, which had laſted b cealed abbyt this time, becauſe ee 

| Livy makts no further me f i. But Maul being diſſatisfied N 

have the whole buſineſs of his office confi; to a s ceremony. 

and it being believed that the Erne were pi bafing to- ſhake olf che ens 
L 1 114 


28 e 
my 
e upon S ofecb bo FS bis Play $, Tack as were free from obſcenity... Phe * 2: 
that he at lat became hoarſe, and loſt his pieces, which were à fort of idmpoſition hee 
voice. -Hereupon he got the ale con tween Satires and regular. Plays.” nl 8 
ſent that a young man ſhould fing for him, firlt riſe in Lrella, a city in C 3 
whikt he only accompanied: the verſes with were called Exocia, that is, Verſes 1 we fn nb 
roper geftures'; and then his action ſoon longing to the Play. The Romans borrowed © 
| ame moxe perfect, when his attention was om-the 04. a people of Campania. 
g. longer divided between ſinging and act - But the Reman youth never Taffered the pro- 
98 When theſe Theatrical Pieces were feſſed actors to bear any part in their 2 
thus brought into form, the Farees, which leſt they ſhould diſhonour them. The 
bad made people laugh, were deſpiſed and ſons 5 0 acted theſe pieces were not liable to 
netzlected. evertheleſs, che Romas youth the penalties to which the Hiftrioner were: 
revived them, 24 acted them at the end of ſubject; their names were not blotted out 
their ſerious pieces. denn the eee. ac- of che rol of the Triben in which they had 


tors had finithed * A ee No- been * nor were they excluded 5 . 


bes: from milit ices as FRI * 
3 wen = Wo ; 
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mai came upon Fs 
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| At a matter of Tuffigienc* Jinportance for | haves 
7. Manlius was che perſon. name oh the Bere Ils rely . 3 
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488 . The: Roman Hifory. Book ut. 
Vear of e yoke, he laid hold of this pretext” to continue himſelf in 
ROME He ordered troops to be raiſed, and even uſed violence to make — | 
ef. f. C. citizens inliſt themſelves. - However, the Tribunes of the People- oppoſed 
Three. his deſign, 7 led force with force, and at length obliged him to abdi- 
hundred cate. | And the Canſuls for the new year, 9,' Servilius and + L. Genucius, 
.. were no ſooner in office, than he was cited by Pomponius, one of 'the- 77i- 
Ninety- Dunes, to anſwer before the People for the pF and cruelty which 
ſecond he had exerciſed towards the Citizens. But nothing was ſo much deteſted 
Donſul- as his cruel} nature, and the ſurname of Imperioſus (intolerable in a free 
* P of city) which he had acquired by his exceſſive ſeverity, ſhewn no leſs to 
ROME his own blood and kindred than to ſtrangers. For the Tribunes, among 
_ ecexet.” other things, accuſed him of inhumanly and barbarouſly treating one of 
1 * J ©: his own ſons for no juſt cauſe,” and merely upon account of ſome natural 
unde raf This ſon of Maulius, named Titus, had an im iment In his 
fixty-on6, and was beſides of flow parts; and, for theſe reaſons only, his fa- 
— r bad ſs him wo the CONE}; vier he made um work like one 
N ne # of his ſlaves.” 
Conſul- 33 had: a cop copy of is chile ven Him, — 505 mwenty- ſeen 155 
' thip: to ptepare for his All — 2 exaſperated again ſt him, ex- 
*A "0; cept che ſon himſelf;who hearing of what andi not Sg able to en- 
tA ud” dure the thought that he too: ſhould furni matter of accuſation againſt his 
TL father; and to the end that Gods and Men daight know how far he was 
Livy, B. from withing to give his father's enemies any affiſtance; he reſolxed upon 
Die. os: a/mbſt extraordinary:method to deliver him, a method (as: Livy obſerves) 
| — eee N. 55 wing 7 ou charaſter, bur area anger 15 12 
Livy, B. Hit in the morning e left 
7. © 3. . he had ben t 89 1 ſtopt till he 
h arrived atithe door of Pamponius CR ee On He 
ſient him word, 9 3 
| affair that would admit of no delay. betieving/that the 
ung man was come either to thank him for the concern he had taken in 
T him ſome new proofs ol his fa- 
- ther'styrannical temper, ordered him to be brought in. Manus, a8 ſoon 
as: they had ſaluted each other, deſired to ſpeak to him in private without 
wirneſſes; upon hieh every body preſent was ordered to retire; Then the 
Use n , and ſtanding over the Tribune; threaten 
torun him thro”, if be not immediately n 0 ſolemnly Heart ro 85 
. che proſocution of his father. Pomponizs was too much terrified 
do ſwear ee the 7 4 leaſed to dictate; and he excuſed himſelf ls. | 
wards. to the People for kis Gro pping the p the ptoſecution, by alledging the oath h 
Fhich had been extorted from he People were not diſp leaſed a ihe | 
n org dp ror „ | 
8.5. c. 4. ble, inaſmuch as the 1 ither's ue of his for had not been 82 


leſſen his filial pie the father was diſcharged, but the 
affair ended mers the „nen 7 4 eee A dd 1 was 
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promoted, by the ſuffrages of the People, to one of the moſt important Year of bl 
poſts in the army. Every Roman Legion was commanded by ſix Legio-R OM E | 4 
nary Tribunes, and theſe officers had been hitherto left to the choice ot the Be. J. C. | | 
General; but this year the People thought fit to elect part of them in Three 
the Comitia. Of twenty- four Legionary. Tribunes, appointed at this time, hundred 
the People choſe ſix, and T. Manlius was named the ſecond of the ſix. We l one. 
ſhall ſoon ſee him by his merit ſurmount all the diſadvantages of his edu- Ninety- 
chien: 1 | | third. 

F. II. THE fame year a very extraordinary accident threw the City e | 
into a conſternation. . The ground, perhaps: by the violence of an earth- Liv B. 
quake, opened to a great breadth and depth in the midſt of the Forum, 7. C. 6. N 
and continued gaping in a frightful manner. Neither could this chaſm Val. Max. 
be filled up by throwing abundance of earth into it, wherein the Citi-& 5: . 
rens laboured with great diligence. The Augurs, being conſulted here- . Aufi. 
upon, told them, That their purpoſe would never be eſfected, until that de Civi- 
thing, wherein the ſtrength and power of the Roman People chiefly conſſi- tate Dei, 
ed, were dedicated and devoted to that place, and that ſuch a ſacrifice would *: 5: 
ſecure” the eternal duration of the Roman ſtate. Great conſultation there 

was, and much doubt concerning the meaning of this Oracle. At length 

M. Curtius, a Patrician, a brave young man, reproving the ſtupidity of 

his fellow. citizens, aſked them, how they could doubt whether Rome 

had any thing more valuable than Arms and Valour? Having armed 

himſelf completely, and mounted a horſe richly capariſoned, he came ts 
the Forum, where the People were aſſembled in crowds, While they 
ſtood ſilent with wonder and expectation, he turned his eyes, one while 
to the Capitol, and then to the Pit, and having adored the celeſtial and 

infernal Gods, and devoted himfelf-to- death for his country, he leaped 

at once horſe and man into the gulph. The People, both men and wo- 

men, threw in after him great quantities of corn, fruit, and other oblati- 

ons; anch it is probable that with theſe; and afterwards: with earth and 


. III. AFTER this expiation, the Romans unanimouſly reſolved to 
turn their arms againſt the Hernici, who had made depredations in the N 
territory of Rome, and had refuſed the ſatisfaction demanded by the he- Livy, B. 
ralds of the Republick. The conduct of the war fell by lot to Genuciut, 7 © 6. 
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| 1 5 It happened unluekily for the Commons, that Genucius proved un- 
| # 2: fuccefeful in the campaign, He fell into an ambuſh; his legions: were 


tunes of Rome were owing to the vengeance of the Gods, who had been 
| Rrr- bes deſpiſed. *' 


* 


490 De Roman Hifory, Book III. 
Year of deſpiſed. That the Commons might indeed, by force of a law, deprive 
ROME the Nobles of their birth-right, — transfer the Auſpices to thoſe who 
Bef. J. C. could not take them without impiety; but that no ſuch law would pre- 
Three Vail againſt the immortal Gods, whoſe anger at the profanation of their 
hundred rites was ſufficiently declared by the defeat of the army, and the death 
Gxty-one. of its Commander. f 0th | 8 . 
Ninety- Servilius, the furviving Conſul, with the approbation of the Senate, 
third named to the Dictatorſnip Appius Claudius, the man who had the moſt 
Conſul- diftinguiſhed himſelf in the oppoſition: made to the new law complained 
_ B. of. While Appius was raiſing a ſecond army at Rome, the Hernici, fluſhed 
= . with their ſucceſs, advanced to attack the camp of the Romans under the 
command of C. Sulpicius, who had been Lieutenant to Genucius, and had 
ſince that General's defeat collected his ſcattered troops. The Romans, 
_ _ courageoully ſallied out of their intrenchments, and repulſed the enemy. 
Appius ſoon after arrived with his new levies, and, having rewarded the 
r the Lieutenant and his ſoldiers with praiſes, prepared for a ge- 
On the other hand, the Hernici, in order to preſerve the advantage they 
hac gained over Genucius, exhauſted their country of men to rein- 
-» Force their army; and, among the multitude of their ſoldiers, ehoſe out 
three thouſand two hundred, whom they divided into eight Coborts, of 
four hundred each. Theſe were the flower of their army, and made a 
ſeparate corpa, that their valour might be the more conſpicuous; and, to 
engage them to behave themſelves bravely, their Generals honoured them 
with markes of diſtinction, promiſed them double pay, and exempted 
them from all the drudgery of military ſervice. In the general action, 
which ſoon followed, when the Roman Knights had made ſeveral efforts 
in vain to diſorder the enemy's battalions, and when with permiſſion of 
their General they had diſmounted, and placed themſelves in the firſt line 
e. 8. af the foot, the eight choſen Caborts made head againſt them, fo that the 
flower of both nations came now to a cloſe engagement. The victory 
ä Was a long time doubtful, and it ſeemed to be only the better fortune of 
the Romans which determined it in their favour. However, they loſt a 
fourth part of their army, and a great number of Knights. Appius had 
no ea him, which can be imputed to nothing but the un- 
willingneſs of the People to do honour to the moſt declared enemy of 
Year of F. IV. AND now notwithſtanding the misfortune of Genucius, and the 
ROME murmurs of the Nobility, the Centuries made no ſcruple to chuſe a Conſul 
| Bef. J. C. out of the Plebeians for che next year. C. Licinius Calvus Stalo was elected 
Three à ſecond time; and with him was joined C. Sulpicius, ſurnamed Peticus. 
hundred Under theſes Generals the Romans advanced into the country of the Hernici, 
axty. and, finding no enemy in the field, laid ſiege to Ferentinum. This place 
Ninety- having ſurrendered, they took the road to Rome; but, when they came to 


fourth Tyhur, they found the gates ſhut againſt them. There had been frequently 
— - miſunderſtandings between the Republick and the Tyburtes, but now it was 
„ ; „ . „„ rf Var 
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war declared; and the Romans, perhaps believing that the Tyburtes could Year of 

not have the confidence to think of coping with the Republick, unleſs & O E 

encouraged by ſome ſecret e e with the Gauls, who were in mo- Bef. J. C. 

tion, thought proper, as in time o 

T. Quinttius Pennus was the perſon nominated to that dignity ; and he hundred 

appointed S. Cornelius to be his General of the Horſe. oo A” 
The apprehenſions of the Republick were not groundleſs. The Ciſalpine Ninety- 

Gauls, having taken arms again to revenge their defeat, came and in- fourth 

' camped three miles from Rome, near one of the bridges of the Anio. The Conlul- 

Romans, under the command of the Dictator, immediately advanced. to P. 

meet them. Nothing but the river parted the two armies, and neither 

party endeavoured to break down the bridge, leſt it ſnould ſeem to argue 

fear. This bridge became the ſcene of many combats between the cham- 

pions of the two armies. One day a Gaul of a gigantick ſize advanced 

upon the bridge, and challenged the ſtouteſt of the enemy to ſingle com- 

bat. His extraordinary ſtature ſtruck ſuch a terror into the braveſt of 

the Romans, that not one of them, for a long time, durſt enter the liſts 

againſt him. Young Manlius alone, who had ſo remarkably ſignaliſed 

his piety to his father, thought he had found a danger worthy of his va- Livy, B. yt 

lour. He went to the DiFator, and aſked: permiſſion of him to encoun- . 10. 

ter the Gaul: For, ſaid he, though I were ſure of victory, I would never 

fight aut of my rank without your command; but, if | you-'will give me leave, 

I will fhew that huge beaſt, that I am deſcended of the ſame family which 

drove the Gauls bead/ong from the Capitol. Go, Manlius, anſwered the 

Dictator, and be as courageous for the glory of thy country, as thou waſt for 

the defence of thy father. The two champions ſoon came to an engage- 

ment: Maxlius had for this combat : choſen a ſhort -fword, made both 

for cutting and ſtabbing, and, artfully getting within the'long one of his 

enemy, gave him two ſtabs, and laid him breathleſs on the ground. 

The Gaul had-a Collar about his neck, which Manlius took from him, * In Latin 

and put it about his own, in token of victory; and hence it was that he Torquis. 
got the ſurname of Torguatus, which deſcended to his poſterity. - The 

event of this fingle combat ſeemed to the Gauls fo bad an omen for the | 
reſt of che war, that they abandoned their camp in the night, and dif- Livy B. y. 
perſed themſelves in Campania. Nor could they well have retired to © 11 
their own country without the aſſiſtance of the Tyburtes, who furniſhed 

them with proviſions. . OR 13 
This people had too openly declared againſt the Republick to be ſuffered Year of 
to go unpuniſhed; and ſo ſoon therefore as the Conſult for the new year, KOME 
AM. Fubius Ambuſtus and C. Poetelius Libo, entered upon their office, levies pee. J. C. 
were made at Rome to chaſtiſe them. Poetilius conducted this war, while Three 

Fuabim marched againſt the Hernici, who perſiſted in their revolt. The fifty- 
Republick was at this time deſtitute of all affiftance from abroad. The very 
Latines, formerly ſo attached to her, ſtood abſolutely, neuter. In the Ninety- 
mean time, the Gaul ventured to advance again to the very neighbour- fifth. 
hood of Rome, and blocked up the gate Collina. To make head againſt re agg 
A e | Rr r-2 | 1 


imminent danger, to name a D:#ator, Three 
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Year of theſe dangerous enemies, the Republick namec Wine Abala Di#ator; 
ROME without recalling either of the 'Confuls. Strvitius came to an engagement 
Hel. J. C. with the Gault, under the very Walls of Rome, where the Romans, fight- 
Three ing within licht of their fathers, Wives, and children, were irreſiſtible. 
hundred The Ganls fied towards Tybur, and being favoured by the Tyburtes, who 
| ffiy-nine made a ſally to facilitate their retreat, entered it, notwithſtanding the op- 

Nmety- poſition of Poetelius, who attacked them in their flight. Poetelius, never- 
' fiſth theleſs, obtained à Triumph, while his Collegue Fabius, who had fought 
8 with fucceſs againſt the Hernici, had only an Ovation. The Dikialor, 
ip. who had moſt deſerved a e N _ E your: laid down 

his ta 


8 H. OY iP. . 
8 L 4 I Auel nen which. i *. an An ms of the. Ty "on 
tes, who are ſoon repulſed: ''The commencement of a new war againſt Rome 
Be” the "Parquinienfes. ” K II. The Gauls appear on a ſudden in the plains 
514 "of Præneſte. Ci Sulpicius, named Dictator, with an army, ſtrengthened 
| wot ag * tb Latines, marches ee, them. By the. help of a new ſtratagem 
1 be obtains" a complete victory. Tbe Hernici and ibe Tarquinienſes are 
eee ee, "by the — TY HI. Two new: Tribes are formed. A 
Lab ir paſſed againſt openly canvaſſing. for votes. Anotber fixing the. le- 
gal intere of money at One per Cent. per month. | Licinius Stolo, au- 
. 1" thor- of be lau againſt amy mam s poſſeſſing more than five hundred acres 
=> land, is \ convitiediof a breach ef it. A Jaw is paſſed againſt holding 
| e Comitia in any. place but Rome. F. IV. The Faliſci and Tarqui- 
N nienſes having enguged all Hetruria 10 tate part with them againſt Rome, 
14 C, Mareius Rutilus, be PLenzian Conſul ef the laſt year, is named 
7: DreraToR h Popilius, be PLEBELAN Conſul of this, to the great diſ- 
\''' plenſure of the-Nobles. He obtains a complete villory over the enemy, and 
bas @ Triumph, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the Senate. Two Patricians 
od arc 'thoſen ib the Conſulate; contrary. to ibe intent of one of the Licinian 
"hes; Ws and'the' cuſtom for eleven years paſt. -'The-nexti year the Faſces "= 
'" apa in the bands of two Patricians ; and likewiſe the year following. 
- - Manlius (who had never been Consu) i is en dee to Finds 
ö 25 an et os tbe * e 


7 HE ae ende a oath Ae Tan and 3 
to be ſoon again at the gates of Rome. This made the Romans 
| that theſe enemies were neither conquered nor humbled; and the 
kuudsed new Conſuls therefore, A. Popilius Lenas and Cy. Maniius. erioſis, 
ffty- . would probably haue led an army into the territory of Tybur,, if had 
eight. "Hot been hindered by a ſudden riſing in the City, of the People againſt the 
N Senate. Popiliur was Pontifex to the Goddeſs Carmenta, as Well as Conſul, 
— 9 ee ee ay "ang received the news of the com- 
Ohm „„ | motion. 
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motion. He ran from the altar in his Pontifical Robe te the place where Year of 
the People were aſſembled, and by his influence put a ſtop: to the ſedi- R OM E 
tion. And, becauſe the robe he then wore was Lieua, he thence got che gef. JC. 
name ef | Lenas, But Popilius was very ſoon obliged to aſſume the Thier 
Soldier. A handful of Tyburtes, out of a bravado, and to make good hundred 
their late threatenings, came in the dead of the night to the very gates of fifty- 
Rome, and alarmed the City. The two Conſuls, as ſoon as it was day, 
marched out with their troops at different gates, and eaſily repulſed theſe Ninety- 
bold enterpriſers, whoſe attempt ſerved only to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity in ſixth 
Rome, and totally extinguiſh the ſeditioo s. 183 
In this ſame year the Tarquinien/es, a people of Hetruria, entered the Ließ n = 
Roman territory in arms; nevertheleſs the Romans poſtponed their revenge c. 12. 
till they had choſen new Conſuls. SON: OE 1393 Cic. in 
. II. THE perſons elected were C. Fabius Ambuſtus and C. Plautius Ves of 
Proculus. The hoſtilities of the Targuinienſes were ſoon followed by a R O I E 
new alarm from the Boii, who appeared on a ſudden in the plain of Præ- ecexcv. 
neſte, and advanced as far as Pedum. But, in the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes Bef. J. C. 
of the Republick, the Latines (for what reaſon is uncertain) very ſeaſon- e dred 
ably renewed their ancient treaty of alliance with Rame, and furniſned her fiſty- 
with the fame quota of men as formerly. With this re- inforcement ſhe was ſeven. 
in a condition to make head againſt all her enemies. C. Sulpicius was Fru 
named Dictator to conduct the war againſt the Gault. With the beſt ſeentk 
Legions of the Conſular armies ſtrengthened by the Latin auxiliaries, he Conſul- 
took the field, and met the enemy. Both armies were very ardent to ſhip. 
engage; but the Di#ator reſtrained the impetuoſity of his troops, think- wk: . 
ing i better. policy not to run the hazard of a battle, ſince the Gaws 13. 
muſt neceſſarily be diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, having prepared no Appian. 
magazines, and being no longer ſupplied” by the Latinet. The ſoldiers in Celtic. 
however did not enter into their General's views, and univerſally mur- 
mured againſt him, as a timorous commander of brave men. They came 
in crowds to the Dictator's quarters, and demanded acceſs to him, having 
named Sextis Tullius (a man of diſtinguiſned courage, and who for ſeven 
years paſt had been firſt Captain of the firſt Corps in the army) to be 
their ſpeaker. Sulpicius was ſurpriſed to find himſelf ſurrounded by a 
number of mutineers, and eſpecially to ſee Sextius, at their head, whom 
he had thought an unblameable officer. Sextius, in the name of the 
army, reproached him with the diſadvantageous opinion he ſeemed to 
have entertained of the valour of his troops, and urged him to lead them 
to the enemy. His ſpeech to the Dictator was followed by the acclamations 
of the multitude, Who all cried out for leave to arm and march to battle. 
Sulpicius found himſelf under a neceſſity of promiſing to comply with 
their deſires; but then, taking Sextius afide, he aſked him, ¶ bat it was 
that had put him at the bead of a Faction? The brave Centurion replied, 
that it was not any want of 45 to his General, or ignorance of the 
Martial Laws; but to prevent the ſoldiers chuſing an inſolent leader, wha 
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Year of Might do ſomething injurious to the dignity of the Difator. He then 


ROME adviſed Swpicius to yield to the deſires of the. ſoldiers, who otherwiſe 


ie ſeemed inclined to ſexze the firſt opportunity of fighting, whether he would 
Three or not. An accident preſently convinced the Di#ator of the truth of what 
hundred | Sextius had told him. Two. beaſts of burden, which eſcaped out of the 
ffty- _ Roman intrenchments, and were ſeized by the Gault, had like to have 
Jeven. been the occaſion of a general action. The Roman ſoldiers were with 
Ninery- a e reſtrained By lager Centurions. - . therefore thought it 
ſeventh. no longer proper to delay the engagement, and gave notice in the cam 

2 that make offer "4461 uf the — WO 8 55 : 
Frbgtzn. The Romans being inferior to the Gauls in number, the DiFater, to 


Stratage- remedy this diſad vantage, made uſe of a ſtratagem which had never been 


mata. practiſed before. He ordered his Muleteers to put upon their mules the 
furnitute of war-horſes, to mount them, march ſilently up to the hills, 
Adl nd hide themſelves in the woods, till they received farther orders. This 
extraordinary body of troopers, to the number of about one thouſand, ap- 
pearing opportunely in the plain in the heat of the action, ſo intimidated 

the Gauls, who feared to be ſurrounded, that they preſent eee and 


fled, Joſing more men in their flight than in the action, for few of them 


VJ %% nf Hos hy 2 nr 9h os a 
Sulpicius, when he had been honoured with a Triumph and had made 
_ preſent of ſome of the enemies ſpoils to Jupiter Capitolinus, abdicated 


Livy B. 7. the Diklatonſbip, and the Government returned into the hands of the two 


. 15 Conſals for the year. Plauſius vanquiſned the Hernici, and totally ſub- 
Aud them. But Fabius was defeated in battle by the Tarquinienſes, who, 
td ſhewatheir contempt of the Republick, cut the throats of 307 Roman 
pPriſonets. However, the Coneiliation of the Datines, the total Overthrow 
pf che Gauls, and the Reduction of the Hernici, made this a proſperous year 
for the Republick. Rome was now in almoſt as flouriſhing a condition as 
before it Was taken by King Brennus. E n 
9. III. SOME Roman Citizens being at this time ſent into the Pomptin 
Tender) e 80h the incultions;of the: 7elteomi ant! Privernates, formed 
a new Tribe thore, called: Pomptina, which, with the Tribe Publicia, or Papili 
lately eſtabliſned in the territory of the Voſſei, made the whole number 


4 * 
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At this time, likewiſe a law was made, at the motion of Poctilius the 
Tribune, and with approbation of the Senate, againſt openly canvaſſing 

for votes. It was occaſioned by the ambition of the Novi Homines, or 
upftart Gentlemen, who, not content with ſolliciting ſuffrages in the Forum 
B. 4. c. 25. Romanum, Went even to the country fairs, and other publick Meetings, to 
buy voices. This, ſays Liuy, was the firſt law of the kind preferred to 
the People; nevertheleſs, according to the fame author, a law was paſſed 

| in che year 321, forbidding the candidates to make their rabes whiter than 
* Tollen- ordinary, and this in order to give a check to the practice of canvaſſing 
5 ; ” „ 95 4-099 ff $2 ok yp. Under 
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Under the following adminiſtration of C. Marcius Rutilus and Cn. Year of 
Manlius * Imperiofus, the intereſt of money, which before was arbitrary, K OM E 
was, at the motion of the Tribut of the People, ſettled at One per Cent. Bef. | C. 
per month. This regulation ſo diſpleaſed the avaricious. Patricians, that, Three 
to revenge themſelves on the Plebeians, they cited the famous Licinius Stolo hundred 
to anſwer for the breach of one of the four laws (which he himſelf had in. 
ſo zealouſly promoted) prohibiting any Citizen to poſſeſs. more than five Ninety- 
hundred acres of land. Licinius actually poſſeſſed a thouſand; but, to eighth 
cover his breach of the law, had emancipated his ſon, and made him the e 
nominal poſſeſſor of one half of them. However, he was convicted, 4 
before the Prætor, of fraud, and fined ten thouſand * Aſſes of Braſs. time. 
Theſe inteſtine commotions being over, the Conſul Marcius was ordered Livy, B. 


to conduct an army againſt. the Privernates, who the year before had de- Fan 


clared againſt Rome. Marcius routed the enemy in the field, and purſued B g. C. 6. 


them to Privernum, which, to preſerve it from being plundered, they im- Plin. B. 
mediately ſurrendere. i De. 0 Mee on tc e e . 6. 3. 
But Cn: Manlius, the other Conſul, gained little glory in his expedition 


againſt the Faliſci, whom he had been ſent; to puniſh for ſeveral inſults. 
on the Republick. 4.5 230 hing was talked of in | Rome, but his attempt 


upon the Conſtitutiod. He had ventured to aſſemble the Tribes near Livy, B. 


Sutrium, and had there made a law in his camp, That the twentieth part 7. c. 16. 
of the price of every Ave, thereafter ſold, ſhould: be paid into the publict 
Treaſury. The Senate had conſented to this law, notwithſtanding the 
irregularity of holding the Comitia by Tribes in the Camp. But the Tribunes 
re thought this ſtep of the Canſul of dangerous conſequence to 
publick liberty; and therefore got a law paſſed, forbidding any man 
to aſſemble the People in Comitia, any where but in Rome, upon pain of 
death. However, the law relating to the twentieth part of the price of 
; a Livy's words are, De Un ET AR10- ; Wa gh on cannot, be interpreted 
Fog NO RE rogatio eſt perlata, &c.  * according to the analogy of the tables, 
«© The incereſt of money, both in Rome = but differ from all the others; and they: 
% and Greece, was high for a "conſiderable © certainly denote the Catena Uſura: 
«« time. Simple intereſt was exacted month- But, how this way of expreſſion in theſe 
ly in both places, at the rate of ofie yer” two authors has happened, I can give no. 
cent. per month. The Romans paid a account: It ſeems they put the Uncia for 


. 


cc 

cc 

« Denarius a month for co Denarii; and is * the As or Integer. Smit, U/zre or 
« is mentioned by Cicero as monthly. —— . per cent. per month, fix per cent à year, 
% Aud, becauſe the A. was reckoned any © which Play calls ciwzlis er modica, came to 
4% Integer, it was likewiſe called A U/ure: be the publick and cuſtomary intereſt of 
46 
v6 
gc 
66 


So that A Uſure and Centefimz Uſurz money; for the Ae. Uſure came to be a 

are the ſame thing, Li and Tacitus grievance, and occaſioned great tumults 
mention the Faust Unciarum, and Semiun- among the people ; ſtill he that took v 

ciarium, as high, which according to the it was not reckoned to tranſgreſs any. | 
proportion of the At, being bat n or Ain law; and there were fome greedy Uſurers 

«« the month, muſt only make 1 or 4 / « that exaded double, triple, nay four \ 

« conA per Annum. And the Law of the XII. «© times as much.” | 4rbuthnot, chap. xxii. | 

«< tables forbids, Ne.quis unci ario am- Of the in of money. TER 

% pling exerceto. So it is expreſſod byT acitas, > Or 324. 55. 10d, Arbuthnot. 


. K. V. 
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Vearof F. IV. THE 822 for the follo „. Fabius Ambu 
ROM E and M. Popilius + Eenas (both a 2 2 ſooner entered on — 
Beß. J. C. office, than they too cheir Military employments by lot. Popilius com- 
Thie manded the army which was to act againſt the Thyburtes. He 25 und them 
hundred” ſhut up within their walls, and ravaged their lands without oppoſition. 
But Fabius had a more difficult war to manage againſt the united Faliſci 
Niger, and 7. arqiinienſts: They ſtirred up all eee aten the Republick. 
ty- 
ninth The Heirurians advanced towards the Roman Territory; as far as the Salt 
Conſul- Pitz, on the banks: of the Tiber; and their approach obliged the Romans 
nag. 24 to Have reeourſe to the uſual remedy in great emergencies. The 
time. Conſul Popilius was ordered to name a Dickator,; and, as he was a Plobeian 
+A 2d himſelf, he pitehed upon C. Marcius Rurilus, the Plebeian Conſul of the 
time. laſt year, to raiſe him to chat dignity. The Digator likewiſe choſe: a 
> . + :Plebeian, C Plaucius Prorulur to be his General of Horſe: ſo that now | 
the government of the Republick was almoſt intirely in the hands of 
men of true merit, choſen out of the People. The Patriciaus, ſtung 
with jealouſy at theſe promotions, did. all they could to hinder the Dia- 
tor from having the neceſlaries-for the war: but, on the other hand, the 
People haſtenẽd the preparations for the campaign, and the General 
marched out to meet the enemy. He ſutpriſed their camp, forced it, and 
-*  -- -tobk eight theufand priſonets. Notwithſtanding ſo complete a 1 
the Senate ppoſed e Triumph of ai Plebeian HDitlator; but the P 
did him eee eee e 
Nonis of Ae, ot a münden 23 $742 14621331 | 
And now the time dreving nigh for e eCing Angeline 
nor being at Rome; che Nobility pretended chat it — for any 
Plebeian, though a Dictator, to preſide in the Comitia; becauſe by the 
Pontifical Laws the election of Tie "Magiſtrates ſnould be conſecrated: 
by ia and Auguries, ſay they, belong of right: only to Parriciant. 
d for his time they prevailed. The Republick had recourſe to an 
| — auc, Which is very extraordinary, che Plebeians, in the 
1 See Sch Very year, in l they triumphed moſt, were excluded from *ai ſhare 
Law of in the Government; two Patricians were choſen Cenſult in the enſuing 
the gth Comitia. The Tribunes of nbe People exclaimed "againſt the election, a3 
TIE) contrary to the cuſtom p d for eleyen years paſt, during which time 
30 2 
one of the: Canſuli had always been. a Pleletan. Bar the prẽſident of the - 
- Year of Comitia ſilenced the clamour, by giting- a Law . of the:T*velve Tables, 
ROM E Thar only the” laft 'edifts "of the- de ef forces: For they inferred; | 
Ref. J. C. that the People, by chuling ck Patric had 1 in cer aboliſhed the for- 
Three mer cuſtorn. 64 SETS 2 
bundred _ The new Conſuls, C. Sulpitius if F Petigys and-M. Valerins Poplicola, after 
6fty-four. 4, flight battle, took Enpilum fro Narres, but did nothing elſe 
100 Con- remarkable abroad during their admin n. Their chief view was to 
ſulſhip. _ the 3 in Patriciaus hands; 3 1 the time came for ne- 
1A 3d ions, they declared that they would never refign-their-dignity-to any 
| lie 8.7. * than ide. This FRONT 258 commotions and tumults in 
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the Campus Martius, inſomuch that the greater number of the People cried Year of 
out, that a Seceſſion was neceſſary, and in reality quitted the aſſembly, leav- ROME 
ing only the leaſt paſſionate behind them. This gave their ſuffrages for Bet. J. C — 
two Patricians, M. Fabius Ambuſtus and T. Quinctius Pennus; and thus Thice © 
the Nobility carried their point. The Conſuls took the field; the former hundred 
againſt the Tyburtes, whom he totally ſubdued; the latter againſt the fifty-tbree 
Targuinienſes, on whom the Romans now-revenged the cruelty committed 107 Con. 
on the three hundred and ſeven Roman ſoldiers formerly mentioned. ſulſbip. 
Quinttius, hav.ng detcated them in a bloody battle, put all the priſoners * A 3d-. E 
to the ſword, except three hundred and fifty-ejght, whom he ſent to cs 
Rome, where, by order of the Senate, they were firſt beaten with rods, 2 Led 
and then beheaded. Theſe victories extended the reputation of the Ro- 

mans; inſomuch that the Samnites ſent an embaſſy to the Republick, court- 

ed her friendſhip, and concluded an alliance with her, probably upon the 

ſame foot as that with the Latines and Hernici. Without changing their 

Laws or Government, they engaged to furniſh the Romans with troops in 

their neceſſity; and the Romans promiſed to protect them againſt their 

enemies both at home and abroad. This was conſtantly the firſt ſtep 

taken by the politick Republick, in ſubduing the nations that lay neareſt to 


her. She flattered them with the title of Allies of the Roman People; and, | | . 
- when by their aſſiſtance ſhe had made. herſelf miſtreſs of the more diſtant ES 
countries, thoſe who had ſuffered themſelves to be lulled afleep under the i 


title of Allies, found themſelves involved in her conqueſts ; and, tho* they 
were {till called Allies, they were.treated as Subjects. y 
Though the P eople were ſtill very deſirous to have one of the Conſuls 
Plaleian, the Nobility, as their creditors, had them fo much under at 
this time, that they kept the Conſulſhiꝑ in their .own hands; and G. Sul. 
picius + Peticus and A. Valerins + Poplicols were again promoted to chat ye... of 
dignity. While che Republick was preparing her levies to act againſt the RO M E 
Targuinienſes, ſhe received advice from the Latines, that the Velſci were CCcC. 
upon the point of entering the Reman Territory; and this obliged her to 15 2 
divide her forces between the two Conſuls. Sulpicius marched into Hetruria, hundred 
Valerius againſt the Voſſci. Valerius had already incamped on the confines fifty- two. 
of the Territory of Tuſculum, when he was recalled to Rome to nominate a 1 
Diclator. This was occaſioned by letters from Sulpicius, which imported, n | | 
that the Cærites were undoubtedly diſpoſed to take part with the 7. argui- + A pet | 
nienſes ; that his army was. not ſtrong enough to repreſs the inſolencè of time. __ 
cle: enemies united; and that even the Falici had joined the latter. In 2 A be. 


order therefore to have a third army on foot, to oppoſe the Cærites, while 

the two Confuls checked the progreſs, the one of the Volſci, the other of 
the Targui 1 and Faliſci, Valerius was directed to name a Dictator. 
A 


rdingly. he named 7. Manligs Torquatus to that dignity, who. ap- 


©S © 


pointed Cornelius Caſſus to be his General of Horſe. . Though Marlins had 
never been Conſul (a neceſſary ſtep to riſe. regularly to the Dictatenſbip ꝰ)ꝰ 
yet his merit was ſuch, that no oppoſition was made to his promoticn. 
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Livy, B. &''T. X EE things were quiet in the city, till the time came for new 
7˙ C. 2. Elections. The Diffator, who was to have preſided in the 
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Year of But now the inhabitants of Cre, intimidated by the preparations made 
ROME againſt them, inſtead of purſuing the war, ſent an embaſſy to Rome to 
5. implore the clemency of the Senate. The Senate referred the Deputies to 
Three the People, who being moved to compaſſion by the repentance of the 
hundred Cærites, and eſpecially when reminded that Czre had been formerly the 
kfty-two. {lum of the Veſtals, and the Receptacle of their Gods, granted them a 
:02dCon- truce for an hundred years, and the DiFator, inſtead of marching againſt - 
ſulſnip. them, led his troops againſt the Faliſci. But neither on this fide did he find 
Livy, B. an enemy in the field to contend with; ſo that, having laid their country 
1 W waſte, he immediately returned to Rm. e 3 


GAR RR T. V. 

$. I. The Mugiſtratis take effectual meaſures to relieve the Debtors, in order 
to maintain peace at home. F. II. The People ſuffer two Patricians to be 
declared Conſuls. Nevertheleſs in this very Conſulate the Commons prevail 
for the firſt time to have a Plebeian choſen to the CxNSORSHIr. F. III. 
Aud notwithſtanding that the preſent Conſuls name a Dictator to hold the 

Comitia for the election of their ſucceſſors, in order to get two Patricians 
choſen, M. Popilius Lznas, 2 Plebeian, is promoted (now a third time) + 

to the Conſulate with L. Cornelius Scipio. Cornelius falling -fick, the 
Plebeian Conful has the ſole conduct of a new war with the Gauls. A 
PRÆTOR ads as a General, for the firſt time. Tuo Patricians are che- 
ſen Conſuls. The Gauls ſpread themſetves on N ter, of Latium. M. 
Valkxres (afterwards ſurnamed Coxvus) a Legionary Fribune, kills 
n fogle combat a Champion of the Gauls, and this occaſions a general 
_  *a#ion in which the Romans obtain the Victory. Valerius, though but 
feventy-three years of age, is choſen to be one of the Conſuls. F, IV. The 
Romans 'conclude a Treaty with the Carthaginians. F. V. be Intereſt: 
| is lowered to Half per Cent. Valerius Corvus (now 4 ſecond time 
Conſul) defeats the Volſei, and takes: from them Satricum. The Secular 
' Games are celebrated for the ſecond time. F. VI. AI Dictator is xamed, on 
beraſon of a war with a new enemy, the Auranci. He builds a Temple, 
. +. which be had vowed, during a battle with the enemy, to Juno Moneta. 
© The year following, the Romans imagining that the Goddeſs, apreeble to 
bier name MoneT4a, admoniſhed them by Prodigies of the impending wrath 
f the Gods, P. Valerius is named Dictator, to order the celebration of the 


25 
= * I 


the Con/uiſeep; but the Tribunes of the People perceiving His intention, op- 
poſed the aſſembling of the Centurizs, till the expiration: of his Di@atorſrp,. 
and of the Conſuls year, both which ended at the ſame time. An 'Inter-reg- 
OED „ N | | num 


Fa 
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zum enfued ; and the two parties were irreconcileable. The People began Year of 
to make complaints about their debts, as well as of the infraction of the ROME 
Licinian Law, relating to the election of Conſuls; and the diſputes grew to Bet]. 
ſuch a height, as ſeemed to threaten an open revolt. This apprehenſion Three 


induced the Senate at length to ſuffer the Licinian Law to take place, and hundred 


to permit the Centuries to chuſe one of the Conſuls out of the Plebeians. fifty-one, 


C. * Marcius Rutilus, a Plebeian, was joined with P. Valerius Poplicola in ,,, 1000] 
the Conſulate. Theſe Magiſtrates made it their firſt care to reconcile the ſuiſhip. 
two Parties, by eaſing the Debtors. To this end, they choſe out five,” A 2d 


men of known probity, to take an account of all debts, and ſee them time. 


diſcharged. Theſe five were called Bankers, and they had the command 


of the Publick Treaſury, to inable them to perform their commiſſion, 


which they did to the fatisfaction of all parties. Thoſe who through ſloth 
and careleſineſs, rather than want, had plunged themſelves in debt, either 
borrowed Money of theſe Bankers, giving ſecurity to the publick, or elſe 
depoſited the value of their debts in their creditors hands, in effects wh ch 


were. valued by the Bankers. By this means the greater number of the 


Debtors were relieved without wronging any perſon, and with little loſs to 


the publick. 


$. II. BUT, while the Republick was taking theſe methods to ſecure 


peace at home, ſhe was ſuddenly alarmed with the report of a new war, 


which ſhe muſt quickly ſuſtain abroad againſt the twelve Lucumonies. of 
Hetruria; upon which the Senate immediately named Julius Iulus Dictator. 

The report however proved groundleſs, and was (probably) raiſed by the 
Patricians, only to get a man at the head of affairs, who might prevent 

the Licinian Lam from taking place in the enſuing elections. And in- 
deed he employed all his credit and power to that end, but without ſuc- Livy, B. 
ceſs ; for the People were ſo warm and ſteady in oppoſing his deſign, that 7+ © 22. 


both he and the Conſuls were out of office before they could get the Comitia 


— 


Republick, and obtained a truce for forty years. 


In the Inter-regnum which enſued, C. Sulpicius Peticus and . Fabius 
verned by turns; and the People, by the complaiſance which they had 
or theſe men, ſeem to have been actuated by ſome particular pique againſt 


the late DiFator, in their oppoſition to his deſires; for now they readily 


ſuffered two Patricians to be raiſed to the Conſulſpip. Sulpicius + himſelf year of 
was one of them, and T. Quinctius Cincinnatus the other. The former ROME 
marched againſt the Tarquinienſes, and the latter againſt the Faliſci: But 8 
theſe two nations being tired out by the calamities of war, ſubmitted to the oo ? 
7 5 8840 hundred 
The preſent interval of peace ſeemed a proper ſeaſon for holding the fiſty. 


—— — 


Comitia, to elect new Cenſors. A day was accordingly fixed for this pur- 10 Ich 


poſe, and it was the firſt time that any Plebrian was ſeen to ſtand Candidate Conful- | 
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Year of for that important office. C. Marcius Rutilus, having been twice Conſul 
ROM E and once Didbator, thought he might well aſpire to any dignity in the Re- 
Ber] - publick. He was the firſt of the Commons who had been raiſed- to the 
Three © Difatorſhp; and, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the Nobles, he had ob- 
hundred tained a IRIUM H for his exploits in that ſtation. And now, in the 
fifty.  Comitia by Centuries, he was declared Cenſor, with Cu. Manlius a Patri- 
. nde had nor: been able to. cxctude; the 


ſhip. Plebeians from the Cenſorſpip, they ſtill hoped to ſecure the Conſulſſip 


wholly to themſelves ; and, the better to ſucceed in that deſign, the preſent 

Conſuls named M. Fabius Ambuſius (who had been thrice Conſul) Dictator 

to preſide at the next election, imagining, that an abſolute Governor 

: would be more reſpected in the Comitia, and have more influence. But, 
Year of notwithſtanding theſe precautions, M. Popilius Lænas, a Plebeian, was now 
R OM E choſen Conſul, a third time; and his Collegue, L. Cornelius Scipio, falling 
Bef. J.C. fick when he ſhould have taken the field, the Senate had the farther mor- 
Three tification of ſeeing the Plebeian Conſul ſole General of the Troops. Popi- 
hundred ius immediately ordered levies to be made, to ſtop the progreſs of the 
er „ Cauls, who were ravaging the Latine Territory, and approached towards 


Nome; and, to be the tooner in readineſs for marching, he appointed the 


- zogth - Enrollment without the Gate Capena, and not upon the Capitol. So great 


Conſul- 1 number of ſoldiers inliſted themſelves on this occaſion, that the Con- 
WY B. ful, by order of the Senate, divided them into two armies, and left one 
7. c. 23. to guard the City; under the command of M. Valerius Poplicola, the pre- 
Appian ſent Prætor. And this was the firſt time that the Prætor was ſeen at the 
ia Celtic. head of an arthy: Popilius with four Legion and ſome auxiliaries march- 


Livy, B. ed againſt the enemy,. defeated! them, plundered. ther camp, and led 
7. c. 24. back to Rome his victorious army, inriched with ſpoil. - He was decreed 


n Triumph at his return; but the ceremony was deferred on account of 

| a wound he had received in the battle, and of which he was not yet re- 
covered. His Collegue Scipio continued likewiſe ſtill ſick; ſo that the 
Republick, ſeeing both her chief Magiſtrates out of a condition to diſ- 
charge their functions, deſired them to name a-Di#ator to preſide at the 
election of new Conſuls. Accordingly they named L. Furius Camillus (fon 
of the Great Camiſlus] to that dignity, who appointed P. Cornelius Scipio 
| to be his General of the Horfe. Theie two eminent Patricians employed 

_ .,__ their utmoſt efforts to make the election fall only en men of their own 
Year of order, and they ſucceeded. The Difator prevailed to have himſelf - cho- 
K OM E ſen one oi the Conſuls; and Appius Claudius, ſurnamed Craſſus, another Pa- 
ccceiv. trician, was appointed his Colleguanmmmmmee. SP 
Bef-J-C:. And now! the Gauls, who! after their late defeat had fled for refuge to 
hundred? the hills of Alba, came down again, and ſpread themſelves upon the Sea- 


boy. coaſt in the country of the Latines. At the ſamefime ſome Greeks (from 


The gate Capena, new called the gate of 


2 Dr Se | Cenſor dppins mad a preat road from this 
| '. St. Sebafiias, lea to the Lapiar Way ; as we gate quite to Ce. | 
Fra learn from Frontinus, 3 us, that the » , e gr . 


what 
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what part is uncertain) made a deſcent on the very ſame coaſt where the Year of 
Gauls were ravaging and plundering, i. e. from the mouth of the Tiber to ROM E 
Autium ; but the Gauls, jealous of their booty, forced theſe new invaders Bet. J. © 
back to their ſhips. While the Greeks ſtill hovered about the Coaſt, and Three 
the Gauls were yet in Latium, the Republick loſt one of her Generals, who hundred 
ſhould have ated againſt theſe Robbers; Appius, one of the Conſuls, died forty- 
during the preparations for the war. It ſeemed expedient to nominate a * 
Di#ator to act in concert with the ſurviving Conſul, but the Senate were 1o6th _ 
unwilling to give Camillus any ſuperior. He had obliged them in the late Conſul- 
Elections, his perſonal merit was great, and his very name of Camillus was "Pi B 
a good omen in a war with the Cauls; all theſe conſiderations made them y g 25. 
accept of him as ſole Governor of the Republick ; ſo that he wanted little Piod. Sic. 
more than a greater number of Liclors to commence a regular Di#ator. B. 16. 
His firſt care was to raiſe two armies. The Lalines were ſummoned to 
furniſh their contingent of Auxiliaries; but they refuſed to be commanded 
by a Noman General; and, in a National Diet, reiolved to ſhake off the 
a:ſhonourable yoke. However, the Conſul found Roman Citizens enough, 
who by Law were obliged to ſerve, to compole a body of ten Legions, 
amounting to 45,000 men. Camillus left two of theſe Legions to guard 
the city; gave four to L. Pinarivs the Prætor, whom he ſent to defend 
the ſea-coaſt againſt the Greets; and he himſelf incamped with the other 
four in the Pomptin territory, a country full of marſhes and rivers; for 
he had no deſign of coming to a battle with the Gauls ; his only view was 
to harraſs the enemy in their poſts, intercept their convoys, and, if poſſi- 
ble, to ſtarve them. While both armies continued unactive, a fierce Gaul 
of a gigantick ſtature appeared between the two camps, defying the brayeſt Aul. Gel. 
man in the Roman Legions to ſingle combat. M. Valerius, a Legionary 2 
Tyibune, great grandſon of the famous Valerius Voliſius, accepted the chal- . 6. 
lenge, and is ſaid to have obtained a victory by means of a Raven, which Auth. of 
had perched upon his helmet ever ſince day-break, and which, during the Lives of 
fight, flew in the face of the Giant, and fo. blinded him with his wings, 12% 
that Valerius eaſily ſtabbed him. The Gauls, ſeeing their champion ſlain, * 5 
immediately crowded round his body, to hinder him from being ſtript of 
his armour; and the Romans at the ſame time ran to defend Palerius, and 
this by degrees brought on a general battle, in which the Gauls were again 
| defeated. Thoſe of them that eſcaped took their way through the coun- 
try of the Volſci, and, croſſing Campania, retired as far as the coaſts of the 
- Adriatick ſea. As for the brave Valerius, the General rewarded him with 
à crown of Gold and ten Oxen ; and he ever after bare the name of Cor- 
oe oo eg ni „a 
Nothing now remained for the Conſul to do, in order to finiſh his year 
with honour, but to drive away the Greet pirates that infeſted the coaſts 
of Latium. With this, view he joined his army to that of the Prætor 
Pinarius; but the obſtinacy of thoſe adventurers, who, though they durſt 
not land, continued hovering at ſea, obliged him to keep the field longer 
than he had imagined.” In the mean while the time for the new ede, 
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The Roman Hi/tory. 


Year of of en drew near, ſo that he was obli 
* OM E ſide in the Comitia; and on this occafion the famous Manlius Torquatus 


Book III. 


ged to name a Dictator to pre- 


n raiſed to that dignity. A Di#ator could not fail to have a con- 
ande influence in the aſſembly of the Centuries; and Manlius, who was 


it of Valerius, ſo much reſembling his own 


former victory over a gigantick Gaul, found means to prevail with the Peo- 
ple to chuſe him one of the Conſuls, though but twenty- three. years of age, 


£2 a Lænas, now C 


107th. and too young to have a place in the Senate. With him they Joined 0- 
Ja fourth time. 


As for Camillus, he made ſo good an appearance on the coaſt, that the 
Greeks not daring to come aſhore, and at laſt wanting freſh water and other 


proviſions, put out to ſea. 
THE armies were diſbanded; and Rome, for a aber ſpace, had 
Quarrels at home. Her Tranquillity however was 
not complete: a peſtilential ſickneſs diſturbed it. 


The Senate directed 


the Decemvirs to conſult the Sibylline Books, and, it being there found 
that the Lectiſternium would be . againſt the plague, they ordered that 


notable ceremony to be performed. 


But the moſt memorable event of the preſent; year was A Treaty of Friend: 
and Alliance between Rome and CARTHACE. It was made. at the re- 
— of the Carthaginions,, who ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome for that end; 


4 
1 4 
+ 


. 2Orofc, tid — ieee eee 
made at this time the Fi rAIUux illud 
ictum cum Carthaginienſibus fœdus. 


+, | ©. Polybjurpretends, chat, {6 early as the f 


dear of the Republic, Ro and CARTHAGE 
entered into a Trrany, the record of 


which, in the old: obſolete Latin, was, in 


his time, ll extant : and he gives us the 
following Tranſlation of it, as rags with all 
* 7 3 how | 

„% Tyurrg 

40 between the Romans e Alles * 

Remant, and the Carthaginians and 

lies of the Carthaginians,” on the . 

<< loving conditions 

3 The Romans and the Allies of the Re. 

; wy Na ſhall not navigate beyond the Fair 
ue conſtrained by tem- 

If at any time they 

4 « hal chance to be ning —_—__ 5 

te that promontory] th not be 

a 885 to take 2 boy av thing but hae” 

«4 they need for tephiring their veſſels, and- 

44. for: their ſacrifices. one ſhall make 

2. longer ſtay aſhore than five gays. 


1 5 ho; 


bst ie, te che Southwerd bf it, towards the Wien thr 


commerce with Cart ad- the el uf f 
eee thoſe parts of Sicily = are . on tn the the 


% make ſeizure of 


vil it ene to hardy Been the mad l N Ne n between ther two o States: 


Cum 


« 1005 thoſe . mall come to hatch, no 
cc duty ſhall be impoſed beſide the Fecs to 
the THE and 8 ; and for payment 
4 of whatever e ſold; whether in 4 
* fFica-oriSerdinia, in the preſence of thoſe 
«« officers,. the publick Faith ſhall ſtand en- 
40 gaged to the ſeller. If 7 Romans ſhall 
cx © jog to 2 laces in Sicily as are in ſub- 

ion to the Carthaginians, 05 have 
« juſtice done them 10 4 things: 1125 


The Cartbaginians ſhall do nothing to 


ee the detriment of the people of Ardea, An- 


ce tum, Laurentum, Circeii, or Tarraciua, or 
% any other of the Latizes whomſoever, if 


they be ſubjeR [tothe Roman:]. and if an 


« be not ſubjeQ, yet the Carthaginian; ſh 
„ make no attempt on their towns, if the 
any ſuch towns, they 15 
e deliver up the ſame unhurt to the Romans. 
„They ſhall not build any fort in the coun- 
try of the Latines; and in caſe they ſhall 
at any time land thefifin arms, they ſhall 
not remain there one night.” Pohs. B. 3. 
c. 22. See what is ſaid in relation to 25, 


N Treaty, in P: xxvi. & ſeq. of the DifStation 


2 it. 3 the 3 were 
the Fair Primontory, 


1 a8 


Chap. VII. The Roman #Hi/fory. 
Cum Carthaginienfibus legatis Rome Forpus Ierum, quum amicitiam ac Year of 
ſocietatem petentes veniſſent. Liv. lib. vu. cap. 27. Jo 
$, V. Iv the following Conſulſhip of C. Plautius Hypſaus and T. Manlius gc 
Torquatus (who, thaugh twice Dictator, had never been, Conſul before) 
nothing remarkable happened, except the reducing of the intereſt of money hundred 
from one per Cent. [per month] to half per Cent. and the allowing the forty- ſix. 
debtors, upon their paying down one fourth of their debts, three years ra. 


to diſcharge the remainder by annual and equal payments; and the deb- Conſul- 
tors had' this further relief, that no levies were made, nor taxes raiſed this 


year. 


Bur the next year, when Valerius Corvus and C. Poetelius Libo Viſolus 
were in poſſeſſion of the Faſces, news being brought from Latium that RO ME 
the Volſci were ſolliciting the Latines to take arms againſt Rome, 
received orders to march and attack the Enemy before their Confederates 
could join them. Satricum, which the Latines had deſtroyed in 377, had hundred 
been rebuilt and repeopled by the Volſci in 405, and was now the rendez- forty- 
vous of their forces. Here Valerius gave them battle, put them to the ve 
rout, and, having taken the town, burnt it, ſparing only the Temple of , 
the Goddeſs Matuts ; after which he returned to Rome, and entered it in Conſul- 
Triumph with four thouſand captives before his chariot. But according 
to the Capitoline Marbles, the Triumph of Valerius was not the moſt pom- 
pous ſhow: with which the Romans were entertained in his Conſulate; the 
Secular Games, which had been inſtituted in the year 


now celebrated for the ſecond time. 


$. VI. THE Romans, after the Victory over 
the Aurunci, a. petty nation near the confines. of Latium, on the coaſt of 7- e. 28. 
the Tyrrhenian ſea; and the Republick, being ſtruck with the ſame terror. 


on the Credibility, &c. prefixed to the Se- 
cond Volume. e 
Piolybius gives us another Treaty, as the 

ſecond, between the two republicks, but does 
not tell us when it was made. It differed. 
from the firſt in the following particulars : ' 

The Tyrians and thoſe of rica were com- 
priſed in it. For it was a treaty between 
the Romans and their Allies on one ſide, 
and the Carthaginians, Tyrians, Uticenſes, 
and their Allies on the other. 


Tothe Fair Promontory were added Maftia-. 


and T ar/eium, as places beyond which the 
Romans were not to go in ſearch of Plunder 
nor build a City, nor carry on any commerce. 
[The Geographers know not the fituation of 
theſe places. 

The Romans. might trade to the towns of 
- Sicily ſubject to the Carthaginians, but were 
to 3 no commerce in Sardinia, 75 WP 
| part of FFzcaz except the City of Carthage 

only, Here they ws to. be allowed the 


LY 
: 
4 


ſame rights and privileges ler pain of T, rade]; 
e 


as the Citizens themſelves ; and the Car- 
thaginians were to have the like treatment 
in Rome: nee KANE" þ 

If the Caribaginians ſhould take any Town 


in the Territory of the Latines, not under 


the Namas dominion, —— the! ;. 
provided. they relin- 


Pillage and Captives, lin- 
iſnhed the town ;! but if the Cartbaginuants- 
adde any Capuves: among thoſe of 


the Latines, Who, though not ſubje& to 
Roma, were, by a written Treaty, in league 
of amity with her, and ſhould bring ſuch 


Captives into any Roman port, and theſe 


Captives ſhould diſcovered and chal- 
lenged by any Roman, they ſhould be ſet at 
liberty. 


The Romans were to be ſubject to the like 


reſtrictions with regard to the Carthaginians 
and their Allies. Pohyß. B. 3. c. 24. 

d The nature and origin of theſe Games 
will be ſpoken of hereafter. 


R OMR 


Bef. J. G. 
Three 


ſhip. 
7. c. 271 


Valerius SCCCvIL. 
84 e. 


Three 


ſhip. 
A ſecond 
dine. 


ef Rome 297, were 


the Volſci, were attacked by Livy; B. 
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Book III. 


© TheRoman Hify, 
Year of as if all Latium had declared againſt her, ordered the Conſuls M. Fabius 
ROME Dorſo and Servius Sulpicius Camerinus to nominate a Diator ; the Courts 


CCCOVIID. 


Bef. J. C. of juſtice were ſhut up, and the Levies made with the utmoſt rigour. 
Thies L. Furius * Camillus, whom the Conſuls named to the e 
hundred marched away to meet the enemy, and was greatly ſurpriſed, when 
7 came within fight of them, to find that they made no better 5 


than a gang of robbers. Nevertheleſs, becauſe they had the hardineſs to 


110th be the aggreſſors, and readily to offer him battle when he appeared, he 
Conful-' thought it expedient to ſeek aid of the Gods; and therefore in the heat 
1 3 of the conflict vowed a Temple to Juno Moneta *. 
time Die- weak to reſiſt the Roman forces; Furius returned victorious to Rome; 
tator. but, reſigning his Dictatorſhip, left to others the care of performing his 

vow. The Senate ap _ Duunrvirs to direct the buildin 

ple, promiſed to the! It was erected on the Capitol, 
+ .  - place where the houſe 12 Marcus Manlius had ſtood. The Conſuls em- 


MES ka: awares, took from them Sora. 


The Aurunci were too 


of the Tem- 
in the ſame - 


_ ployed the Di#ator's army againſt the FRO ei, and, coming upon chem un- 


ROME The ſucceeding Conſuls, C. Marius + Ratilus and T. Manlius t Enes. 
dect conſecrated this new Temple the firſt I of June, a year after it had 
Bef. J. C. been vowed. This ceremony was immediately followed by prodigies ; 


Three 


thick darkneſs in the day-time, and a ſhower of ſtones. After conſulting 


hundred 
the Sibylline Books, the Senate Judged'1 it expedient (the multitude being 
dhe, fil of ſuperſtitious fears) to name a Digger; whoſe buſineſs ſhould be 


to. order the ſolemniſation of the feſtival called Feria Latine. P. Valerius, 


un bei ng raiſed to that office, not only obliged the Roman Tribes, but the 
Conſul- Nations bordering on the Roman Territory, to obſerve the F eſtival, ap- 


+ 3d F the day when each ſhould 


perform their devotions. 


time. Severe ſentences 20 it is 19 were, at the ſuit bf the Kl, paſſed, this 


4.96 year, wag: furers. 


l Macrob. : FRET 
Satur. This mme bel been ziven i to * Queen 
Book 1. of the Godv''s little” the taking of 


cbap. 12. Nane by the Gault. It was pretended, that 
Ordi B. 3. from the Temple of Juno had come a voice, 
ch. 7. -actompan ed with an earthquake, and that 
Livy, B. the yoice had abu the Romans to avert 

c. 28. OO e Nan Ms. | 


Scaro,de 8 * 


18 


zug a e with pigs Hanes ſhe was „ called | 
Meneta 5. Afterwards the Temple of — 
publick Mint; and from 
Is, which were — for | 
current coin in trade, took. the: name at 
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CHAP. VIII. 


505 


+ Lbs the odminifration of M. Valerius Corvus (a third time Conſul) and 


Cornelius Coſſus Arvina, happens the rigsT Ruprukxk between the 


Romans and SAMNITES, on occaſion of a war which the latter bad 


carried on with ſucceſs againſt the people of Capua in Campania. The 
Campanians, 10 engage the Romans to ſuccour them in their diſtreſs, 
make. a ſurrender of themſelves and their country to the Republick. Here- 


* upon Valerius is directed to march an army into Campania, and Cor- 


. nelius to carry the war into Samnium. Valerius, in an action with the 
\; Samnites, has. the advantage. §. II. Cornelius, on the other hand, by 
an imprudent march brings his army into danger of being intirely cut of by 

_ the enemy; bowever, be is delivered out of his difficulty by a ftratagem, ſug- 


 » geſted and executed by. a Legionary Tribune, named P. Decius Mus; and 
4 ee after, following 55 _— of the ſaid Decius, ' be gains a viftory 
over the Samnites. Decius is rewarded with many honours, Fg. III. Va- 
lerius obtains a ſecond victory over the Samnites in e 20 «il id 
e male the Romans We abroad. | 7 


9 T HE Difator horns, for PARITY hy (not DER by the Year of 


Hiſtorians), reduced the Government to an Inter-regnum, the ROME 


CCCCNX. 


Preſident of it held the. Comitia by Centuries, for electing new Confuls. Ref J. 
The choice fell (as the laſt, year). upon two Patricians. M. Valerius Three 
Coruus was now raiſed. a Dd, time to the Conſular dignity, and with him hundred 


was joined Cornelius Caſſus, ſurnamed Aruina. It was during! their ad- forty-two 


miniſtration, that the Ramans and Samnites firſt became enemies. A city rack 


to which 


6 Republick had no relation at that time, ſowed thoſe ſeeds of Conſul. 


diſcord between the two nations, which produced a laſting hatred. I 

be The Sidicini, a people of Auſonia, ſituated, beyond the Liris, being at-. gd 
tacked by the Samnites, who doubted not to make. an eaſy conqueſt of their 1 Livy B. 
mall territory, applied themſelves to the Campanians for aſſiſtance. It wis 7. ©. a9 · 
the intereſt of the latter to ſuccour their diſtreſſed oeighbourd, and ſtop te 
progreſs of the Samnites; but they undertook, the defence af the oppreſſed 

with more oftentation than real ſtrength... For, though they poſſeſſed a v 


| fruitful country, and tho' commerce daily increaſed cher rh riches, this weal 05. 


of private perſons was the weakneſs of the State. Luxury reigned univer- 


ſally; the 


Houſes were magnificent, but the City without Fortifications. 


The Merchant, vain of his wealth, miſtook his vanity for courage, and 
looked down with ſcorn upon enemies that were not ſo. rich as he. a 
This contempt, ever ee often fatal, of an enemy's ſtrength, 
proved the ruin of C The Samnites, who had a proſpect of more 


glory and 


advantage in the conqueſt of the Campanians than of the Sidrciny, 


turned their arms againſt the former, and having defeated them in two 
en battles, in which the vanquiſhed loſt all their youth, drew near to 
Pet - beſiege 


Vor. 1 


1 - -£ 
— —— — 


505 The Roman Hifory. Book III. 
Year of beſiege their City, that had now no other defence than weak walls, and 
ROM E inhabitants filled with conſtern ation. | 
Bef.. . . The Magiſtrates in this diſtreſs had recourſe to Rome; they ſent a pomp- 
Three ous embaſſy to implore the alliance and aſſiſtance of the Romans. Their 
bundred amballadors laid before the Senate all the motives both of glory and in- 
forty-two tereſt, which could engage 8 to undertake their defence; the 
112th extremity to which they were reduced, and the power of their enemies, 
Conſul- which would be conſiderably augmented by the conqueſt of fo rich a city 
1155 B. B Capua. They added, Sach is rbe miſery of our preſent condition, that, 
- 9th, „ if we are not immediately ſuctoured by our friends, we muſt fall under "the 
« Pgwer of aur enemies. If you defend us, you will ſecure ro yourſeives allies full 
« of Jidelity. and gratitiide 3, abe ſhall honour you as Founders of bur State,” as 
« our Parents, nay, even as the immortal Gods. Tf you abandon us, what will 
« be the conſequence we dread even to I. Jo this humble adgreſs the 
c. 31. Srnate, whether out of regard to the Tinhof "Treaties, as Liv repreſents 
tt, of to draw more ſolid advantages from the alliftance they thould give 
_ the-Campaxians, than a vain title and empty prailes, anfwered the ambaſſa- 
- - dars by the Coplyl Faterius, .That They thought the Came anTans worthy of 
thetr nffitance, and wiſhed they could with Honour 'fuccour them; but that the 
Republick had an ancient alliance with the 'Samnites, b, world not allow 
bear to tate arms againſt them ! that the Senate hawever would ſend Deputies to 
I their camp, ta. imireat them, as Friends and Allies to defift from their hoſtilities. 
AI » The Camparian Deputies had hitherto ſpoken' only of an alliance and con- 
eee) with the Romans, but now, not thinking the anſwer they had 1e. 
„ 7... Eciyed Jufficient tg build great hopes on, the chief of chem (purſuant to 
ite powers with which they had been inveſted before they left Capua) made 
this farther declaration: Th be Romans refuſe to-protet# us and ours againſt 
| | | wiolence and injuſtice, they certainly will gt ng lets to defend their own. The 
People of Campania, the City of Capua, our Lands, our Temples, every thing 
ue have divine and human, we.abſolutely give and ſurrender to you, O Conſeript 
FPuabers, aud to the Roman PropLE from this time forward therefore all our 


_ 


* 


Ele, will be dure. This ald, the anibaſſydors proftrated themſelves on 
the threſhold of the Senate-houſe, and, holding up their hands te the 
Canfils, ſhed a flood of fears. Selk interelt and compaſſion made nen im 
preſiqns. on the minds of the Senators; "they were moved, fays Eivy, at the 
Fg revolution to which human affairs are liable; to ſee a nation, late ſo rich 
and Houriſking, ſo proud and luxurious, and from vchom its neighbours had 
implored aſſiſtance againſt oppreſſion, reduced in a fhort time to ſo dejected 
— of mind, as to give themſelves and all their poſſeſſions into the power 
of a foreign people. And as the donation was made in due form, by Am- 


— 


* 


ent away Deputies with inſtructions to intreat- the Sammites, as friends, to 
i 6 ak a province which belonged to Rome; andl, in caſe of refuſal, to give 
* m notice, in the name of .the, People and Senate of Nome e, tO: quit the 


. 


country immediately. But the Samnite Magiftrates were fo far from being 
5 „ 5 ö : es OP inti * 


Chap. VIII. . The Roman ;/tory. 


intimidated. by the Majeſty of the Roman name, that, in the very preſence Year of 
of the Deputies, they ordered the Commanders of their Troops to go in- RE 


ſtantly and ravage Campania. ti. en 
This inſult filled both the People and Senate with indignation; and the 


"Romans applied themſelves wholly to the making preparations for a war. hundred 
All the due forms of demanding ſatisfaction and proclgiming war by the forty · two 


Frriales having been obſerved, the two Conſuls took thè field, each at the 


head of an army. It fell to Valerius's lot to command in Campania, and Conſul- 

Cornelins was to enter the country of the Samnites. Valerius poſted his ſhip. 
troops near mount Gaurus in Campania ;' and, being there advantageouſly Livi. B. 7. 

ſituated, he was in no haſte to come to a battle, but tried the Sammites in © 3 


ſlight ſkirmiſhes, to learn their way of managing their arms. At length 
he aſſembled his troops, exhorted them not to be afraid of new enemies, or 
of a new manner of fighting, bid them remember their former Viftories, 
and by what General they were now commanded ; that it was Valerius, who 


had thrice obtained the Conſulſhip, not by Intrigue, or the Nobleneſs of 
his Birth (honour being now the reward of merit only) but by his bravery ; 


reminded; them that he was deſcended from -the Great Poplicola, and had 
himſelf been akways a Poplicola in the true meaning of the word. Go then, 
Romans, he. added, fall upon the enemy, and, in return for my affettion to 
yon, gain me the honours of a triumph. „ 6 


Never was Conſul more popular; never was General more tenderly c. 33. 
beloved by his ſoldiers. He took a pleaſure in mixing with them, and 


ſharing the labours of the meaneſt among them. Valerius frequently 
made one kt their diverſions, whether Wreſtling or Running, and did 
not diſdain to enter the liſts with a common ſoldier. He always kept 
his temper, and, whether victorious or vanquiſhed in theſe exerciſes, his 
countenance never changed. He was continually beſtowing favours, but 
with a juſt regard to times and perſons. He was eaſy in his private con- 
verſation, and gave every man full liberty to expreſs his ſentiments in 


his own manner; but, as for himſelf, he ever maintained a certain dig- 


nity in his diſcourſes. It was natural for troops to love and reſpect a 
General of this character. They marched out of the camp with à more 
than uſual ardour for victory. | 


=_ 


When the two armies were drawn up, and faced each other, their num- 


bers appeared to be pretty equal. The battle was fought with wonder- 


ful reſolution on both ſides; but the Samniies began at length to give 


ground, when the night put an end to the conflict. The Romans had 


never engaged with more ſtubborn enemies, and perhaps would not have 


known that they had gained much advantage, if the Samnites had not de- 
ſerted their camp in the mght. „ 


F. II. BUT whilſt Valerius was ſignaliſing his courage in 8 Wa 


Cvliegue Cornelius Coſſue; who had been advantageouſly poſted near Salicula 
on the confines of Samnium, left his camp (for what reaſon is unknown) and 
* marched his troops through a mountainous country into a foreſt, all the 


- 


"roads of which were narrow, and out of which there was but one paſſage, 


tt 
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|| e Book II. 
Vear of and that through a deep valley. It was not in his power to alter his march; 
ROME when he diſcovered, that both the wood and the valley were lined with 


CCCCX. 


Bef. J. C. Samnites, and that he was in a manner ſurrounded by the enemy: In this 


Three diſtreſs P. Decius Mus, a Legionary Tribune, propoſed to the Conſul to de- 
dundred tach him with the Principes and Haſtati of one Legion, to take poſſeſſion of 


forty-tw0 an eminence which overlooked the Samnites, and which they had neglected. 
112th He added, When you ſee me poſted there, continue your march, without fear, 
' Confal- through the valley; the enemy will not dare to attack you while: they are expoſed 
| ſhip: 7g our darts, The Conſul approved of the motion. Decius was not dif- 


covered by the enemy till he had juſt gained the eminence ; and then the 
Samnites were in ſuch a ſurpriſe, that they could come to no determination 
what to do, whether to attack the Conſul, or Decius. In the mean time 
Cornelius took advantage of their irrefolution, and marched through the 
valley without moleſtation; and ſoon after the night came . 
Decius had at firſt expected to be attacked by the enemy on his hill; 

and hoped by the advantage of the ground to be able to withſtand them. 
When he found that they neither came to aſſail him, nor yet raiſed any 
Works between him and them, he aſſembled his ſoldiers, and exhorted 
them not to follow the enemy's example, but to form ſome deſign with 
expedition, and to execute it with courage. Then while it was yet day- 
light, changing his habit with a private ſoldier, and being accompanied 
dp his Centur ions, whom he made to do the like, that the enemy might not 
Livy, B. diſtinguiſn them to be Officers, he took a view of all the avenues to the 


7e. 35+ hill, and placed centinels at them, with orders to return ſilently to the 


main body, at the ſecond watch of the night.” When at that hour all 

his men were re- aſſembled, he laid before them the neceſſity of leaving 

the place where they were, and put it to the vote, whether to ſtay for day- 

light, or march off immediately, and force a way through the enemy, 

c. 36. While they were aſleep. The latter being univerſally approved, Decius 

led his troops down from the rock in great ſilence; but, when they had 

got half-way through the enemy's camp, a Roman ſoldier ſtruck his foot 

_ © againſt the buckler of a Samnite, and, the noiſe awakening a centinel, he 

gave the alarm in that quarter. The Samnites ran to arms, without 

3 whether it were Decius with his troops, the Conſul with his 

army, or ſome Samnite of the camp, who had diſturbed their reſt. In 

the midſt of this uncertainty, Decius ordered his men to give a great ſhout, 

which fo increaſed the conſternation of the Samnites, that they were in a 

manner frozen with fear, and the Romans eaſily made their eſcape. When 

they were come near the Conſul's camp, Decius commanded them to halt: 

I is not fit, ſaid he, that after ſo glorious an exploit you ſbould enter the camp 

in filence and darkneſs ; reſt yourſelves therefore here till the light returns. The 

next morning Decius and his troops marched into the camp, with the accla- 

mations of the army, who called them their Preſer vers, and gave thanks 

to the Gods for their happy return. But when the Conſul (having ſum- 

- moned- all his ſoldiers | to hear his harangue) was beginning to make the 

Panegyrick of Decius, this brave Tribune: adviſed him, inſtead of loſing 
EH | VFC | time 
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time in Panegyricks, to march away immediately, and- ſurpriſe the camp ? Year of 
of the enemy, who, in all probability, had ſent out detachments in queſt K © M E. 
of him. Ties advice was followed; the Romans ſurpriſed the Samnites 2 J.. 
ſcattered about the hills and woods, and purfued them into their camp, Three 
where thirty thouſand of them were cut to pieces. | hundred 
This ſucceſs added much to the glory of Decius, who was honoured 9 mate 
with all the military rewards that were ever given to a Subaltern. Be- ;;2m_ _ 
ſide a Crown of Gold, he received from the General a preſent of an Conſul- 
hundred Oxen, and a white Bull with gilded horns. As for the ſoldiers hip, | 
of his detachment, the Conſul, in recompence of their merit, aſſigned , 22 
them a double quantity of Corn, not only for the preſent, but during life, Aul. Gel. 
and he gave each of them two Saga. The army likewiſe ſhewed B. 5. 
their gratirude to their deliverer, by putting on his head an Oꝶſidional 


.Crown®. And, laſtly, his own detachment, which he had brought ſafely 


out of the danger into which he had led them, beſtowed a mark of as Auth. of | 


ſtinction on their leader, and crowned him with a Civicł Crown, or a Crown LOG of 
of Oak-leaves, which was deemed the moſt honourable of all rewards. Men. c. 
Thus adorned with three Crowns, he offered up his white Bull in facrifice 26, 

to Mars, and diſtributed his hundred oxen among the companions of his | 


Huter and ſharers of his glory. 


F. III. BU 1 the campaign was not yet ended. The Sammites, havkdy Liv. B. 7. 


: [recovered their. courage, and raiſed new forces, appeared before Sueſfula, © 37. 
a town ſituated between Nola and Capua. Valerius marched againſt them, 
:and, when he came within a ſmall diſtance of them, incamped his troops 
within as narrow a compaſs as he poſſibly could, and by this he deceived 
the enemy; for they taking a view of his camp, and finding it ſo ſmall, 
imagined the Romans to be but weak in number, and therefore, full of 
. confidence, offered them battle. Valerius kept cloſe within his intrench- 


ments, and made ſuch a ſhew of fear, that the Samnite ſoldiers were for ; 


immediately forci - his lines. However the officers reſtrained. their; im- 

petuoſity; and, believing that the Romans muſt ſoon want proviſions, they” + 

Jjudged it a wiſe part ta continue quiet in their camp, and watch them, not 
j reflecting that the Romans were in a friend's country, whole intereſt it was 
to ſupport them. In hort, the Samnites themſelves were "the firſt Wo 

. wanted-neceflaries, and were obliged to ſend out large detachments to con- 
voy proviſions to their camp. Valerius, obſerving this, ſeized the moment 
1 hen the greater part of the enemy” $ troops were diſperſed about the doun- 


4. * j 
TK The 3 of the Romans was ary the the erm of this garment, which the: | 
Habit, open from top to bottom, and uſually Catia authors call Sagum, ; and Chlamys, and 
' faſtened on the right ſhoulder with-a'buckle, Paludgmentum. 
or claſ pe It was not different in hape from * d It was cuſtomary « among the Roman; for 
: 2 of the Greeks, and the Paludamen- the garriſon of a-belieged. place to crown = 
F he Gentals. The only difference Ks eneral who came to its relief; and 


. them was, that the Paludamentum raiſed the ſiege, with a Chaplet or Garland 
was made of à richer. ſtuff, was generally of made of the Graſs growing in the place. Iʒt 
n purple colour, and both longer and fuller Was called. Corona e A. Gell. L. 
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ROME 


Livy, B.. of the climate and the air, which they breathed in 1 


- 


kid We Roman Ff. bock III. 


ofa 


Year of try, attack their camp, forced it, made a great ſlaughter there, and 


ROME then, with his cavalry chaced the ſeveral parties that were abroad foraging. 
Bet. J. C. In this action the Romans took one hundred and ſeventy ſtandards from the 


Three enemy. | 


 hindred The ſucceſſes of Valerius and Cornelius (to whom the Senate decreed the 


forty- two honours of the TRIUMPH) made the Republick reſpected abroad; the Fa- 


112th  4{c entered into a treaty of alliance with her, and that whole Lucumony of 
Conn” Hetruria became Roman. The Latines, who had ſtood neuter to ſee the 


event of the war, commenced hoſtilities againſt the Peligni (a Sanmite nation) 
as it were to aſfiſt the Romans; and, laſtly, the Carthagitians ſent a compli- 
ment of congratulation to the Republick, with a preſent of a Gold crown 
of twenty-five. pounds weight to Jupiter Capitolinus, by way of thankſgiv- 
ing for her victories. _ 5 . 2 4 

Epſeb. By a Cenſus taken this year it appeared, that the number of Romans able 


1 2 


Chron. to bear arms amounted to. 160,000. 


Livy, B. 
7. e. 38. 


| a 


Fame Coborts of Roman ſoldiers, æubo had Leen left in Capua all the win- 
ter, plot to make that delightful City their own, and to ſettle there. 
The meaſiires taken by. one of be Conſuls, to defeat this ſcheme, occaſion 

4 deſertion. The deſerters are joined by yreat numbers of malecontents 
from Rome. They force an vid ſoldier, whom they find employed in buſ 
bandry, to be their leader. Valerius Corvus ig hereupon named Dicta- 
tor, ig march an army againſt the mutineers. He meets them eight miles 
from Rome, and prevails with'them to ſubmit; yet they, beſides pardo 


obtain ſome conceſſions from the Repuiblick. - \\ 


HE Conſuls for the new year were C. Marrius Rutilus, a Plebeian, 
(now raiſed to that dignity a fourth time) and 9. Servilius Abalu, 
ceccxt. a Patrician. The latter incamped the army allotted him in the neighbour- 
BS 5 hood of Rome, while the former marched with another ee pogo A 
deed 3 Romans had, at the requeſt of the Campanians, Been left in Capua 
forty- one. All the winter to defend them from the enemies incurfions. When Marcus 


Year of 


—— arrived in that City, he perceived a great alteration in thoſe ſoldiers of the 
| LID -1. Republick. Diſcipline had Been neglected; their auſterity of manners was 


ſhip: changed into effeminacy, and their ſobriety into 8 The charms 
| dleneſs, had fo far be- 

c. 38, 39» witched them, that they did not care to hear their own country. mentioned ; 
„and the Teſs, à8 ft home they were oppreſſed by their (creditors. They 
bad entered into a plot among themſelves, to drive the natives out of Cu- 
Puania, ſeize. it for their own poſſeſſion, and ſettle there. Marcus was in- 
formed of all this; and, as he was a man of great experience and prudence, 

he made uſe f the gentleſt methods to induce them to drop their deſign. 

He checked the ſedition for tlie preſent, by indulging them in the hope t 


- 
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they might put their ſcheme in execution whenever they pleaſed: For he Vear of 
cauſed a rumour to be pres, that they ſhould ſpend the following win- ROME 
ter in the ſame places. This hope prevailed likewiſe among the other Ro- def. J. C. 
mans diſperſed up and down in Campania. In the mean time he contrived, Three 
under various pretences, to ſend away the moſt fa&tiqus, at firſt one by one, hundred 
and afterwards by whole Cohorts ; yet fo, that no foldier was difniſſed 217Y-0e: 
with diſgrace. But at length the Troops obſerved the General's conduct, 11th 
and penetrated into his intentions. They preſently imagined, that their Conſul- 
companions had been tried and condemned at Rowe, and that they them- Pif, 5 
ſelves muſt undergo the ſame fate. In this apprehenfion, the firſt expe- 7 Te * 
dient cha occurred to 2 Fi Fang and the ſoldiers of one Cohort © 
were ſo bent upon it, that they ſtraight marched away, and poſted them- 

ſelves near P bong 1 TINGS the name N gave to the 

narrow paſs there, between the ſea on one fide, and high mountains on the 

other. To theſe deſerters all thoſe whom the Conſul had diſmiſſed, or who. 

were oppreſſed by debts, reſorted and, new deſertions following cloſe upon 

the firſt, the malecontents in 2 little time increaſed to a mans army. 

But {till they were at loſs for a leader. To ſupply this want, they ſurpriſed 

by night in his bed one . Quinctius (an eminent ſoldier, who had retired 

from publick life to his farm) and forced him to go along with them, and 

lead them as their General to Rome. | %) wg oo 

The City was ſo terrified at the approach of theſe Mutineers, that the 

Republick had recourſe to her uſual remedy in great emergencies; the Con- 

ſuls named a Diktator. Valerius Corvus was the man pitched upon, and he, 
at the head of an army, met the Rebels eight miles from Rame, in i- Faſt. Ca- 
au Way. The Diator had always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a tender love pit B., 
for his ſoldiers ; and theſe ee Were a part of the victorious army 5, 
which he had commanded the laſt year. He endeavoured therefore to bring 105 
them back to their duty by gentle methods; and, advancing into the mid- the Lives 
dle ſpace between the two armies, expoſtulated with them in the ſofteſt *f Huſt. 
terms on their ſtrange and unaccountable behaviour, ſo contrary not only 

to the tender regard they owed to their —_— but even to the grateful 
returns which he himſelf might have expected from them, conſidering how 

zealous he had ever been for their intereſts, and with what condeſcenſion 

and kindneſs he had always treated them in the higheſt ſtations to which 
he had been promoted, as well as in his rivate capacity. He told them, 

that his prayer to the Gods before he left Rome had not been to conquer 
them in battle, but to reconcile them to their country; and that he was 
ſo far from deſiring to reduce them by force of arms, that, if they reſolved. - 
to fight, they muſt be the firſt zo ſound the trumpet for the charge, and 
muſt — the attack too, before he would draw his ſword againſt them. 
Then addrefling himſelf to Quindius, Whether it be willingly or by 
« force, T. Quixctws, , that you are engaged on that fide, you will do 
«4 well, in cafe of a battle, to retire into the hindmoſt ranks; it will be 
< -leſs diſhonourable for you even to turn your back, and fly before your 
< fellow- citizens, than to fight againſt your country. But, if it be only 
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512 | De Roman Hiflory. Bock III. 

Year of © in order to peace and reconciliation that you appear at the head of your 
ROME ee party, you may conſiſtently with your honour and duty continue there to 
Bet.]. .“ be their interpreter. Speak then, make your demands, aſk any condi- 
Three © tions that are reaſonable, and they ſhall be granted. Nay, it will be better 
hundred “ to grant you even unreaſonable terms, than that we ſhould begin a de- 


forty one. cc teſtable Civil War, and Romans imbrue their hands in Roman blood.“ 
' 213th Valerius had no ſooner ended, than Quinctius, turning to the rebels, told 


Conſul - them with tears in his eyes, that he could be of no ſervice to their cauſe, 
ſhip. unleſs in obtaining for them an advantageous peace; and he adviſed them 
Livy B. 7. to put themſelves intirely into the hands of the Di#ator, who had a fa- 
therly affection for them, and leave it to him to manage their intereſts at 
Rome. This motion was followed by a ſhout of approbation; and then 
the DiZator, having given the Mutineers hopes of all reaſonable conceſ- 
Hons, returned to the City, and obtained from the Senate an Act of Grace, 
which was afterwards confirmed by the People in Comitia. And in the 
fame aſſembly, and at the requeſt of the Rebels, were paſſed ſome new 
Military Laws, which revenge alone inſpired them to demand. Particu- 
larly they inſiſted that the pay of the Cavalry ſhould be reduced; and this 
becauſe not one ſingle man of that corps had joined them in their revolt. 
Some authors ſay, Tir at this time all uſury was aboliſhed in Rome, by a 


. 42. Law made at the motion of Genusius, a Tribune of the People; and that the 


Commons paſſed likewiſe theſe other Laws: That no man ſhould have the 

_ Tame office twice within ten years, or poſſeſs two different offices in the ſame 

_ _ *year; and that the two Conſuls might be choſen out of the Plebeians. If 
© theſe articles were obtained at this time, it is evident, that the Rebel army 


maſt have been exceedingly formidable. Liry tells us, that the hiſtorians 


dier in moſt of the circumſtances of this event. 
1 FFC cow Rs Onda 


5. I. Privernum 7evolts, but is quickly reduced. The Samnites turn their 
arms once more againſt the Sidicini, who, being refuſed ſuccour by the Senate 
4 Rome, give themſelues to the Latines, already in arms. The Campa- 
znians join ie Latines. An army formed. of theſe three nations enters Sam- 
nium. F. II. The Samnites ſend an embaſſy to the Republick 10 complain 
ef ber. ſuffering the Latines aud Campanians 10 commit heſtilities in Sam- 
nium. They receive an unſatisfaBory. anſwer.. (Alexander King of Epirus, 
uncle f Alexander the Great, comes into Italy, and concludes a treaty of 
 friendſbip with Rome.) F. III. The Latines demand of the Romans as the 
condition of renewing the alliance between the two nations, That one of the 
 -  Confuls and half of the Senate of Rame;be for the future choſen. out of 
the LaTinzs. . - This, demand is  rejetzed, and war is declared. F. IV. 
MNanlius and Decius, the two Conſuls, haue one and the ſame dream con- 

' » Ccerning the event of the war. $. V. Manlius cauſes bis own ſon to be be. 
' + beaded, for à breach of diſcipline. F. VI. The Romans come to @ battle 


6 
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with the Latines. Decius, 10 ſecure the victory to his troops, devotes him 
ſelf to death.. The Latines are totally routed, Manlius gives them a ſe- 
cond.overthrow, after which both they and the Campanians ſubmit. F. 
VII. The next year, T. Emilius, the Patrician Conſul, being directed 
by the Senate 10 name a Dictator, names Q. Publilius, bis Plebeian Col- 

legue; who obtains ſome new laws in favour of the Plebeians. F. VIII. 
The Romans determine the fate of the ſeveral conquered cities. The La- 
tines, being Allies, are made Subjects of Rome, | 


g.1. Mus was, tranquillity re-eſtabliſhed in Rome z but the con- year or 
1 deſcenſions ſhewn to rebels, and the war in which the Repub- ROME 
lick was engaged with the Samnites, induced ſome of her neighbours to fall <<<cx:1- 


off from her alliance. The Privernates, in the Conſulſbip of C. * Plautius 7 3 S. 


Hinſæus and L. ÆAmilius Mamercinus, made it appear, by their revolt, that hundred 
the dread of her power was diminiſhed. + However, the Conſul Plautius, forty. 
without difficulty, ſubdued theſe Enemies: He defeated them in battle, 


took Privernum, and, though he reſtored it to the inhabitants, deprived _ 
them of two thirds of their Lands, and placed a ſtrong garriſon in the ſhip. 
town. Thence he marched againſt the Yo/ſci of Antium, and had: a bloody Livy B. 7. 
engagement with them near Satricum : A ſudden ſtorm put an end to it? 474 
before victory had declared for either ſide. It: was the purpoſe of the time. 
Romans to renew the fight the next day; but the Antiates having num- Livy B. 8. 
bered their dead, and being diſheartened by the grear loſs of men they © 7+ 
had ſuſtained, retired. in the night to Antium, with the ſame haſte as if 
they had been vanquiſhed in the battle... 5 
The other Conſul, Æmilius, who led his forces into the country of the 
Samnites, and laid it waſte, met with no oppoſition: They ſued to him 
for a peace. He referred the Ambaſſadors to the Senate, of-whon they 
requeſted two things; peace with Rome, and permiſſion to make war on 
the Sidicini. Both theſe requeſts they obtained; and the Roman army re- c. 2. 
turned home, after receiving from the Samnites a year's pay and three months 
proviſions, purſuant to their agreement with the Conſul, when he granted 
them a truce till their ambaſſadors ſhould come back from Rome. 
And now the Samnites turned their forces inſt the Sidicini. I . | 
after the example of the Campanians in the like diſtreſs, had recourſe to the - 
Roman Republick for protection, offering to make an abſolute ſurrendry to 
her of their Country and their Liberty: But the Senate with ſcorn re- 
jected the offer as made too late, and ag the mere effect of extreme ne- 
ceſſity: Whereupon the Sidicini immediately gave themſelves to the La- 
tines, who, of their own motion, had already taken arms to attack the 
Samnites. Nor did the Campanians forbear to join the Latines in this war, 
ſo much deeper an impreſſion did their minds retain of the injuries they 
had received from the 'Samnites, than of the benefits they had received from 
I 7o0ETEDD „ %% fir cat tices 
A conſiderable army, formed out of theſe three nations, entered Sam- 
nium, laying waſte all before them; and in ſome ſlight engagements they 
r e HA MAE: had 
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514 ' 'The Roman Hiſtory. Bock III. 
Year of had the advantage: Nevertheleſs their commander, who was a Latine, not 
ROME caring to leſſen his ſtrength (deſtined to more important ſervice) by too 
| Bef. PC. frequent ſkirmiſhes, withdrew his forces very ſoon out of the enemies 
Tide. „%ͤ;O—ẽß. SH 1H ESL FO CT, Ao * 8 5 
hundred II. THE retreat of the confederates * the Samnites an oppor- 
forty- tunity of ſending Ambaſſadors to Rome: Who, when admitted by the 
114th Senate to an audience, complained of their hard fortune, in that they 
Conſul · ſuffered no leſs ſince their alliance with the Romans, than they had done 
mip-. when in enmity with them; and humbly prayed, that the Romans would be 
ſatisfied with having ſnatched out of their hands a certain victory over the 
Cumpanians and Sidicini, and not ſuffer them alſo to be ſubdued by thoſe 
tte möſt baſe and cowardly People of all Hay. They added, F the La- 
tines and Campanians are ſubject to you, why do not you forbid them to enter 
. our country in a hoſtile manner? If. they are rebels, why do not you chaſtiſe 
© "them? Theſe queſtions puzzled the Senators, unwilling to own that they 
... had no longer any power over the Latines, and fearing at the ſame time 
do alienate. them intirely by a eenſure on their proceedings. The Conſul 
Plautius therefore in the name of the Senate gave this ambiguous anſwer : 
The Campanians are our \ſubjets, and we will force them to defift from trou- 
Bling you: But, as for the atines, they are not reſtrained by our Treaty of 
Livy, B. Alliance with them from making war againſt whom they pleaſe : An anſwer | 
8. é. 3- Which as it left the Samnites in a melancholy uncertainty with relation to the 
intentions of the Republick, ſo it wholly alienated the Campanians by the 
menaceit contained; and, as for the Zatines, : they grew ſo proud upon it, 
as to imagine they could now demand nothing which the Romans would dare 
to refuſe. Under colour of preparing to carry on the war with the Samnites, 
they convened frequent aſſemblies of their Chiefs, where they formed de- 
Gens againſt Rome, in all which the Campanions took part. The Roman 
Senate, though the confederates uſed all endeavours to keep their conſul- 
tations "ſecret, received full information of what was Gong and, to the 
end that the Conſuls who would have the management of ſo important a 
war, might be the ſooner in commiſſion, the Fatbers obliged the preſent to 
abdicate before the expiration of their year: And becauſe it was doubtful 
whether rheſe Conſuls quitting their Magiſtracy before the uſual time, could, 
conſiſtently with true religion, hold the Comitia for electing their ſucceſſors, 
the government was reduced to an Iten ngnuumm .. 
F. III. M. FAB IVS (the ſecond Inter nem) having eonvened the Cen- 


— 


3 


* A chird turies, they choſe T. Manlius *: 22 and Decius Mut to be Conſuls for 
time. | the new year . And now, although the Romans had no doubt of the de- 


betten of their allies, and eſpecially-of the Latines; yet the Conſcrips Fa- 
„ % THDOLIRET TERS SS r e 
Lie telle us (by miſtake, a8 Dodell Guilin, (B. 17. d. 21) reports that this 
thinks) that Alexander Slog ne prince uſed to ſay, chat the country he pro- 
brother of Olympias, mother of Alexander the poſed to conquer was a country of Men; 
Great, came at this time into 1taly, and would whereas the provinces, which his nephew 
robably have attacked the Romans, had he ' Mexander went zo Tubdue' were inbabited by 
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| Sar the threſhold of the door he fell from the top of the ſteps to the bottom, 


Chap. X Te Roman Hiſtory. | 51% 
| thers cited ten of the chief leaders of the Latines to appear at Rome, to Year of 
receive the orders of the Republick. The Latines had choſen themſelves ROME | 
two Prætors, or Preſidents of their great Council (who were likewiſe to Bef. . 75 8 | 
be the managers of the war) L. Annius and L. Numicius, the one a na- Three | 
tive bf Setia, the other of Circeir, two Roman colonies.” Theſe men, being hundred | 
eſpecially furnmqned by name, aſſembled the Council, acquainted them thirty | » 
with the ſummons, pointed out the heads upon which they preſumed 2 ___ | | 
their examination would turn, and aſked what anſwer they ſhould make x 15th | | 
to the Roman Senate. The members of the Diet were divided in opinion; Conſul- j 
upon which Aunius in a long harangue laid before them their own ſtrength 3 * 
and flouriſhing condition; the bt they had with their neighbburs, ſo as g. 44 . 
to be able to engage even the Roman colonies in their cauſe; the preſent j 
weakneſs of the Republick, ſufficiently diſcovered in the anfwer given by | l 
the Senate to the Samnitè Deputies; and in concluſion exhorted the aſſem- | | 
bly to ſhake off all dependance upon Rome, and even to refuſe an alliance | 
with her, unleſs ſne would confent,' that one of her Conſuls and the half of | þ 
her Senate 'ſhould' for the future be choſen out of the Latines: And he | lf 
offered to go in perſon to Rome, and make this demand in the preſence of j 
the Senate and People, and even of Jupiter Capitolinus himſelf. | | N 
This motion being univerſally applauded, Annius with nine more Am- c. 5. þ 
baſſadors appeared ſoon after in preſence of the Canſcript Fathers aſſembled | 1 
in the Capitol. The Conſul Manlius ſpoke firſt, and in the name of the . x 
Senate forbad the Latines to make war againſt the Samnztes. To this 0 | 
Annius, more like a conqueror who had'taken the Capitol by force of arms, _— 
than an Ambaſſador protected by the law of nations, anſwered, That the 
Romans had choſen an ill time to give their orders in ſuch an arbitrary manner, 
when the Latines were in nothing inferior to them. That in an union between 
, two nations, where the ſtrength on both fides was equal, the authority eres of 
ſhould be equally ſhared ;, and then he made the demand before- mentioned: 
which ſo highly provoked the Conſul, a man no leſs haughty and paſſionate 
than the Latine Prætor, that, not being able to contain his anger, he loudly 
declared, That if the Conſcript Fathers fhould ever fall into ſuch a madneſs, 
as to receive the law from a Citizen of Setia, he would himſelf enter the Senate- 
houſe ſword in hand, and kill every Latine he ſhould find there. Then turning 
to the ſtatue of Jupiter, he invoked the God to be witneſs of the pride 11 | 
ingratitude of the Latines. The reſt” of the Senators joined their exclama- e. 6. 
tions full of diſdain to thoſe of the Conſul; while Annins, as ſome ſay, ir 
return to their repeated invocations of the Gods, who had been witneſſes of 
the leagues and treaties between the Republick and the Latines, raiſed his | | 
voice, and ſcoffed at the Roman Jupiter. Certain it is, that he left the | 
Senate-houſe in a rage, and retired with ſuch precipitation, that ſtumbling 


1 


s 9 


and for ſome time lay ſenſeleſs. Manus coming, by the Senate's order, to | 
diſmiſs the Ambaſſadors, and ſeeing Aunius proſtrate on the ground, loudly | | 
broke out into theſe expreſſions: It goes well — God ! You begin a holy . | 

war 1-—Yes, There is a Power 9 Thou haſt a Being, Great Jupiter!“ | 
„  Vuuz IA And | | 
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r Andit is not without reaſon that we bave conſecrated this temple to thee, as 


f N M E tbe father of Gods and Men h, Romans, Why,”Conſcript Fathers, 45 


Bet. ].C. we delay one moment to take arms, when we have the Gods for our leaders ? 1 
e og ons of the Latines as low, as their Ambaſſador now lies be- 
handed fore you. ſe 


thirty- ſpirit in them, that the care rather than any 8 


e © nine- _ to the law of Nations, preſerved the / from being inſul 


115th ligt their 
8555 | ES OR as, 
ab. Wa the Conſuls raiſed two armies, marched them through the Coun- 
tries of the Mar and Peligmi, and, being joined by the Samnites, incamp- 
ce d in the neighbourhood of Capua, — —5 the forces of the Latines and 
their Confederates were aſſembled. The night following, Manlius and 
Decius are ſaid to have ſeen, in their ſleep, a man of a gigantick ſtature and 
majeſtick look, who told them, That the vittlory was decreed to thatarmy of 
the two. whoſe General ſhould devote himſe elf to the Din Manes. As ſoon as it 
was day the Conſuls communicated their dreams to each other; expia- 
oben ons were offered to avert the anger of the Gods; and the Aruſ- 


words, highly e by the People, raiſed ſuch a 


pices, being conſulted, pretended to make fuch diſcoveries 1 in the entrails 


of the victims, 5 the ama 
the Tribunes of the ſoldiers, being oth ts will of the Gods was 
imparted to them, leſt the — ner (not known. to be ſuch) of a 
Conſul ſhould ftrike a terror into the army; Han was agreed between the 


two Conſuls, that he, whoſe troops ſhould firſt give way, ſhould ruſh into 


F e and devote himſeli to m__ 
9 
5. V. IN the "me council of war it was determined, that the ancient 


trick diſcipline ſhould be obſerved, and that no officer or ſoldier ſhould | 


dare co figh with hy: ROPE out of his rank; and this was proclaimed 
_ "_ 

the Romans were at war with the Latines, 
acquainted (having often ſerved together) who ſpoke oe ſame 


whom they were 


upon, the Lieutenants, and 


the camp; a 1 ee ef e time, —. 4 


were armed after the ſame en, and obſerved the ſame way of nog - 


and of marſhalling 
' Manlius, the Conſuls ſon, AS at the he 
an advanced ſquadron of 54. enemy, whoſe Commander, Knowing him, 


their troops. It hap pred Joon after, that young. 


. Livy,B.8. challenged him to ſingle combat. Manlius, piqued in point of honour, 
&7- nnd . 8 15 ler der of the Generals, accepted the challenge, killed 
x n e t him of his armour, and, dead with the glorious ſpoils, 

— 2 father's tent: Father, 1 have followed your example, and 
Nate ee {on :. I was challenged, like you, by an enemy to ſingle com- 


tat ; 1 have lain lim, and ] bere lay his ſpoils at your. Feet. Te Conſul 


turned his back upon his ſon, ordered the troops to be aſſembled, and then 

: in their preſence made him this reply: Since you, Titus . in con- 
tempt of the Conſular Digi andthe Authority of a Father, and in (var gat 7 

| * e orders, how een ſore to OR rank to fgh t the enemy; 
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The Roman Hiſtory. 
fince you have deſtroyed, as far as in you lay, that Military Diſcipline which Vear of 
has been hitherto the ſupport of the Roman People, and reduced me to the R OME 


Chap. X. 


Bard neceſſity of forgetting myſelf and mine, or the regard I owe to the publick 


intereſt, Rome muſt not ſuffer the puniſhment of your fault; we muſt. expiate 
it ourſelves. A ſad example ſhall we be, but a wholeſome one to the youth of hundred 
the Roman Soldiery. As for me, both the innate affeion of a Father for a ty- 
Son, and that ſpecimen which thou, deceived by a vain appearance of honour, ,, 

. haſt given of thy valour, move me exceedingly 


Authority muſt be eſtabliſhed by thy death, or quite deſtroyed by thy impunity, I 
cannot think, if there be any of the Manlian blood in thee, thou wilt be back- 
ward to repair the breach thou haſt made in the Military Diſcipline, by under - 
going the puniſhment due. ta thy offence. This ſaid, he ordered * the Lifors 
to tie him to a ſtake and ſtrike off his head. All preſent were ſtunned at 
the cruel ſentence, as if it had been pronounced againſt themſelves ; and, 
if they continued quiet, it was more out of fear and aſtoniſhment than mo- 
deſty. And no ſooner was the young man beheaded and his blood ſeen 


517 


ceccx i111. 
Bef. J. C. 
Three 


Bat fince either the Conſular 115th 
Conſul- 
hip. 


to guſh out, than, coming to themſelves, they vented their anger in im- 


precations and invectives againſt the Father: But, as to the ſon, they 


covered his dead body with the ſpoils of the Latine, whom he had van- 


and in thoſe times they were 


” quiſhed, and expreſſed their affection for him by the moſt pompous obſe- 


quies which they could, in the field, perform to his honour. Extreme and 

exceſſive doubtleſs was this feyerity of Manlius : Nevertheleſs, it had this 

good effect, that it made his army wonderfully tractable for the future, and 
ictly obſervant of diſcipline, which proved of great moment in the gene- 

ral . with the enemy a few days after. | 
F. VI 


J. THE Romans on a day of battle drew up their foldiers in three Livy B. 8. 


lines, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the HasTaT1, the Principss, and the © 8. 


RIARIT. _ | | 
The HasTaT1, who compoſed the firſt line, had their name from the 
Javelins called Haſtæ which they bore. | 


Roman youth. They fought with ſwords. 
The TRIARIT were fo named becauſe they made the Third line. They 
were commonly veterans, or hardy old folders, the main ſtrength and hopes 


The PRxIxcirzs, who made the ſecond line, were ſo called becauſe origi- . B. 
. nally they were placed in the front of the battle, and began the attack; 4. de Ling. 
generally the richeſt and the nobleſt of the Lat. 


of their party. They bore the javelin called Pilum, whence they had the 


name of Pilani Milites; and for the ſame reaſons the ſoldiers of the two 
lines before them had that of Antepilani | | 
> e | Originally 


| According to Zonaras, B. y. Manlizs firſt times, they afterwards bore much the ſame 


crowned his ſon as a Victor. arms; and therefore Polybius has not divided 


d Mr. Kennet thinks it probable, that this them in his deſcription, but ſpeaks of them 


was before the inſtitution of the Haffati. 


| all together. 
© How differently ſoever the Haſtati, Prin- 


In Pohbiu“s time, a Legion of 4000 men 


cipes, and Triarii might be arm'd in theſe had 600 Triarii, 1200 Principes, and as many 


Haſtatii ; 
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Year of Originally each of theſe three lines was intire, there were no breaks or. 
ROME intervals between the Manipuli or companies that compoſed it; nor were 


 ©CCCCX1NL. 


Bef. J. C. R 

T et fantry was cloſe and compact, like the Macedonian Phalanx. 
hundred WY ; DES . 
thirty- 

NINE. 


e EEG: Haſtati ; the reſt were 8 If the 
r Leglon happened to be more numerous, each 


portion, but the TALIARII never exceeded 


* 
The VEII TES were commonly young men 
of mean condition; they had their name a 
Volando, or à Felecitate, from their ſwiftneſs 
or expedition. They hovered in looſe order 
before the army. Their arms were 
The Sprnifh. Sword, which the Romans 
thought of the beſt ſhape and temper, and 
fitteſt for execution, being ſomething like 
the Turkiſh Scymiter, but more ſharp at the 
'The ſoldiers wore it on their right 


- Haſte, or light and lender javelins. Each 
man had ſeven. 


The Roman Hi/ory. 


of the three laſt corps was increaſed in pro- 


Parma, a kind of round buckler 3 feet in 


diameter, of wood covered with leather, 
Galerut, a light caſque for their head, ge- 
nerally made of the ſkin of ſome wild beaſt. 


The arms of the HAS TATI, Princiyes, 


and TRIARII (beſide the ſword. abovemen- 
tioned) were the Scatum, the Pilum, the Ga- 
lea, and the Lorica. by TY 
The Scatum was a buckler of wood, the 
parts being joined together with little plates 
of iron, and the whole covered with a bull's 
hide. An iron plate went about it without 
to keep off blows, and another within to 
hinder it from taking any damage by lying 
on the ground. In the middle was an iron 
. Boſs or Umbo Jutting out, very ſerviceable to 
glance off ſtones and darts, and ſometimes to 
reſs violently upon the enemy, anddriveall 
fore them. They are to be diftinguiſhed 


< 


from the Clypei, which were leſs, and quite 
round, belonging more properly to other na- 


tions, tho? for ſome little time uſed by the 


Romans. The Scuta themſelves were of two 


kinds; the Ovata and the Imbricata; the 
former is a plain oval figure, the other ob- 


long, and bending inward like half a cylin- 


der. Polybius makes the Scuta four feet long, 


and Plutarch * calls them xodiptig, reaching 
deus "to the Feet. And it is very probable 


Flur. in P. Tail. 


a - 4 


„ 


4 


we find in Virgil: 


Book III. 


there any void ſpaces left behind the lines, ſo that the whole body of in- 


But, 


that they covered almoſt the whole body, 
ſince in Livy + we meet with ſoldiers who 
fiood on the guard, ſometimes ſleeping with 
their head on their ſhield, having fixed the 
other part of it on the earth. 8 
The Pilum was a miflive weapon, which 
in a charge they darted at the enemy. It 
was commonly four ſquare, but ſometimes: 
round, compoſed of a piece of wood about 
three cubits long, and a ſlip of iron of the 
ſame length, hooked and jagged at the end. 
They took abundance of care in joining the 
two parts together, and did it ſo artificially 
that it would ſooner break in the iron itſelf 
than in the joint. Every man had two of 
theſe Pila; and this number the Poets al- 
lude to: ; 
Bina manu lato criſpans haſtilia ferro. - © 
Ef Vine. An. i. 317. 
Quæ duo ſola manu geſlans acclivia monti 
Fixerat, inter guet jacula Ba 
35 SrAT ius, Theb. 2. 
C. t Marius in the Cimbrian war contrived 


_ theſe Pila after a new faſhion; for before, 


where the woad was joined to the iron, it 
was made faſt with two iron pins; now. 
Marius let one of them alone as it was, and 
pulling out the other, put a weak wooden 
Peg in its place; contriving it ſo, that, when 
it was ſtuck in the enemy's ſhield, it ſhould: 
not ſtand out-right as formerly ; but, the- 
wooden peg breaking, the iron ſhould bend, 


and ſo the javelin ſticking faſt by its crooked: 


point ſhould weigh down the ſhield, _ 
The Galea was aHead-piece, or Morrion, 

coding down to the ſhoulders, commonly 

of braſs. So ITALY 1 
The Lorica was a Brigandine, or Coat of 


Mail, generally made of leather, and worked 


over with little hooks of iron, and ſometimes 
adorned. with ſmall /cales of thin gold; as 


Loricam conſertam 
And, 


Nec duplici ſquamd lorica fidelis & auro. 


hamis. En. iii. 467. 


1 Pl. in Mar» 


Sometimes 
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The Roman Hiſtory. 519 


Chap. X. 
But, at the time of this war of the Romans with the Latines, the method Year of 
of marſhalling the troops was different. | ROME 
Between the firſt and ſecond lines was a ſpace of fifty feet; and the 5000971 


Tra were drawn up at the diſtance of an hundred feet behind the — el] 


PRINCIPES. | hundred 
And, as ſpaces were left between the lines, fo likewiſe between the Ma- thirty- 
uIII, or companies of each line. But theſe openings were not ſo diſ-— 
poſed, as to yield a direct paſſage to the enemy from the front of the army 115th 
to the rear. The Manipuli of the ſecond line ſtood behind the openings of Conſul- 
the firſt, and the Manipuli of the third behind thoſe of the ſecond, ſo that . 
the order of the whole reſembled that of a Quincunx. : Ligos * 
When the HasTaTi happened to be overpowered, they retired ſoftly Mil. Rom. 
towards the PRIN OI ES, fell into the intervals of their ranks, and together B. 4. c. 1- 
with them renewed+the fight. But, if the PRIN SIP ES and the HAS TArTr 
thus joined were tos weak to ſuſtain the fury of the battle, they all fell back 
into the wider intervals of the TRIARI; and then, all together being united 
into a firm maſs, they made another effort much more impetuous than any 
before: If this aſſault proved ineffectual, the day was intirely loſt as to the 
Foot, there E no farther reſerves. | | | 
Liuy ſpeaks of the Rox ARII and the Accens1, as two corps of troops: 
that were a kind of ſupernumeraries to the TRIARII, but not ſoldiers equal. 
to them for ſtrength or courage. „„ | | | 
In the middle of the ſpace between the Pxinerees and the TRIARII, 
where ſtood the Roman Eagles, the Conſuls and Lieutenant Generals took 
their poſts. , Behind the Generals, the TRIARII (while the Haſtati and 
Principes were fighting) kept firm with their right knees on the ground, 


Sometimes the Lorice were a ſort of Linen 
Caſſocks, ſuch as Suętonius attributes toGalba,. 
and like that of Alexander in Plutarch; or 
thoſe of the Span troops deſcribed by Poly- 
bius in his account of the battle of Carne. 
The poorer ſoldiers. who were rated under 


a thouſand Drachms, inſtead of this Brigan= | 
dine, wore a Pectorale or breaſt-plate of thin 


braſs about twelve fingers ſquare and this, 
with what have been already deſcribed, ren- 


— . 


dered them completely armed; unleſs we add 
the Ocreæ, or Greaves, which they wore on . 


their legs; which perhaps they borrowed (as 


many other cuſtoms) from the Grecians, ſo well 


known by. the title of —edxynuides Axain, - 
In the elder times of the Romans, their 
horfe uſed only a round ſhield, with a hel- 
met on their head, and a couple of javelins 
intheir hands, great part of their body being 
left without 333 Bat, as ſoon as they 
found the great — gens to whic 
they were hereby expoſed, they began to 
# _ themſelves like the Grecian Horſe, or 


much like their own Foot, only their ſhield: | 


was a little ſhorter- and ſquarer, and their 
lance or javelin thicker, with ſpikes at each 
end, that, if one miſcarried, the other might 
be ſerviceable. Kenn. Antiq. P. II. B. IV. 
ne e, . | 

The ftratagem of rallying thus by means 
of theſe openings in the lines, has been rec- 
koned almoſt the whole art and ſecret of the: 
Roman diſcipline, and it was almoſt impoſ- 
ſible it ſhould, prove unſucceſsful, if duly 
obſerved : For fortune, in, every engage- 
ment, muſt habe failed them three ſeveral 


times, before they: could be routed ; and 


the enemy muſt have had the ſtrength and 
reſolution to overcome them in three ſeve- 
ral encounters for the deciſion of one battle; 
whereas moſt other nations, and even the 
Grecians themſelves, drawing up their whole: 
army as it were in one front, truſted them - 
ſelves and their fortunes to the ſucceſs of a. 
8 . Kennet”'s'Antiq. Part II. Book: 
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520 7+. De Roman Hiſtory. Book III. 
Year of their great bucklers on their ſhoulders, and reſting themſelves on their 
ROM E ſpears, which, pointing upwards, formed a kind of Paliſade before 


_ _CCCCXIIL. 
Bef. J. C. them. 


Three As for the Roman Cavalry, they were always poſted at the two corners 
hundred of the army, like wings on a body, and fought ſometimes on foot and ſome- 
forty- times on horſeback, like our Dragoons. At this time there were but 300 
.. to a Legion of 3000 Foot. Of four ſuch Legions and 1200 Horſe the 
115th Preſent army conlifted.  - | E = e 
Conſal- The Conſuls Manlius and Decius, before they drew their troops out of 
Tup- , che camp, offered ſacrifices to the Gods. It is ſaid that the Aruſpex ſhewed 
3. C o., to Decius the liver of his victim wounded in the friendly * ſide (a bad omen 
| for him ;) but declared that the beaſt had no other mark of being unac- 
| ceptable to the Gods; and that, as to Manliuss victim, the ſigns were as 
favourable as could be wiſhed. Tis enough, ſaid Dzcivs; all is well, if my 
Collegue has engaged the Gods to be propitious to hM. 105 | 
When the day of battle came, Manlius commanded the right wing, 
Decius the left. It was fought on both ſides at firſt with equal ſtrength 
and courage; but at length the Roman Haſtati of the left wing were forced 
to give ground, and retire into the intervals of the Principes. This diſ- 
advantage put Decius in mind of his agreement with his Collegue on oc- 
_ calion of their dreams. He. called out therefore to Valerius the Pontifex 
Maximus, to perform on him the ceremony of Conſecration, in order to 
his Devotement to death to ſave his Legions. - Valerius bad him put on 
his Pretexta®, cover his head, put forth his hand under his robe to his 
chin, and then ſtanding with both his feet upon his javelin repeat after 
him the following words: O Janus, Fupiter, Father Mars, Quirinus, 
* Indige- << Bellona; O ye Lares, ye Nt , ye Deified Heroes, ye Gods who 
ten. e haye power over us and our enemies, ye Gods of Hell, I honour you, 
_ - < inyoke you, and humbly intreat you to proſper the arms of the Roman 
& People, and to ſtrike their enemies with terror, affright, and death; and 
« I do for the ſafety of the Roman People and their Legions devote myſelf, 
e and, with myſelf, the Legions and Auxiliaries of our enemies, to the 
Infernal Gods and the Goddeſs of the Earth.'*® 15 
Having made this prayer, he ordered his Liclors — 5 in all haſte, and 
tell his Collegue Manlius, that he had devoted himſelf for the ſafety of the 
Roman army. Then r his robe, and girding it about him, he 
mounted his horſe and rode full ſpeed into the thickeſt of the enemies bat- 
talions. Livy ſays, that he appeared to them more than human, and that, 
at the nr him, they ſeemed as if they were planet-ſtriick ; and that he 
was no ſooner fallen to the ground with numberleſs wounds, than the La- 


A famihars parte. The other was the to Reme by the Sabines; viz. Lara, Via, 
Enemy's fide of the liver, where their Doom Mixerva,  Feronia, Concord, Geod Faith, 

LY way to be rea. PDT, Chance, Health. Some take them 
Vine Deities, according to Varro, broug ; e e 


tine 


Chap. Xx. The Roman Hifory. 10 Ul: 


tine Cohorts all around him diſperſed themſelves * and: fled. As for the Year of 1538 
Haſtati and Principes of the Roman left wing, they inſtantly renewed the R OM E bl 
charge like men who had juſt received the ſignal to begin to ficht; and gef. J. C. ths 
they were ſtrengthened by the Rorarii from the rear; the Triarii, with their Three 15 
right knees on the ground, ſtill keeping their poſt. © | © + /- | - hundred . 
The battle continued, and the Latines, ſuperior in number, had the bet- CUTE 55 15 
ter in other parts of the field, when the news was brought to Manlius of N age . 
Collegue's death. Having let fall ſome tears, and given him the praiſes 115th 1 
due, he remained a ſhort moment in doubt, whether he ſhould then give the Conſul- 1 
ſignal for the Triarii to riſe; but, judging it more prudent to reſerve them Livy, B. 1 
or the finiſning blow, he commanded the Accenſi from the rear to the van. 8. Q. 206 1 
The enemy, taking theſe freſh troops to be the Roman Triarii, inſtantly 1 
ordered their own Triarii to the charge; and this proved the loſs of the 1 
battle to the Latines : For when they had wearied themſelves, and broken 8 
6r . blunted: their weapons in repulſing the Romans once more, and 1 
when, after they had repulſed what they fancied to be the laſt reſerve 1 
of their enemies, they thought themſelves ſure of the victory, the Ro- Wks 
man Triarii by order of Maulius appeared on a ſudden, as if they had bh: 
ſtarted out of the ground. Their arms were ſhining: and their ſtrength 1 
intire. Having received the Haſtati and Principes into the intervals of their . 
ranks, they firſt ave aſhout that diſmayed the enemy, and then fell upon Wn 
them with ſuch fury, and made fo terrible a flaughter, that ſcarce a fourth 700 
of the army eſcaped. nn N Nr. 1 10 
This battle was fought not far from mount & arm During the action 1 
the Samnites, drawn up in Battalia, at the foot of that Mountain, ſerved to = . vi 
keep the Latines in fear: Or perhaps (as ſome writers reported) they came 2 


to the aſſiſtance of che Romans, after the conflict was over. Manlius ac. 
quired great honour. by his conduct in this important day; both Latin: 
and Romans agreeing afterwards in apinion, chat whichever amn he hdd 
commanded muſt have been victorious, aan FE: 07 As * 14 es bt 
Thoſe of the Lazines who eſcaped theiſlaughter, and were ſcattered about c. ir. 
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the country, collected themſelves ſoon after into one body, and took ſbel- 
ter at Veſcia, near the Liris. Here Numicius their General exhorted* ahd 
encouraged them to try the fortune of arms ones more with the Romans z, 
and his motion was In order to get an augmentation of his 
troops, he artfully cauſed letters to be ſpread about in Latium, and the 


country of the Volſci, repreſenting the fi 


ere (B. z. de Nat. Deor.) derides that 


= ſuperſtitious dredulity, which aſcribed ſuch 


Wonderful effects to theſe Devotements. He 
could not conceive, how men of ſenſe could 


form to themſelves any ſuch beings as miſ- |C 
. Chievous Gods, who thirſted after human 


blood. So that he looked on theſe volunta- the Xetenf, as light- armed ſoldiers, whofought | 1 
ry Devetements as no more at bottom than with ſlings; but, if ſo, how could the Larines dk 
heroick acts of valour, or the laſt efforts of miſtake them for the Roman Triarii ? | | 
Vol. I. „ Wn n | honourable bis 
a : 8 ; its 
£8: 
174 

| 7 

| 


; of the Latines as only an 


| Generals, who, when their. troops wes ac, 


heartened and broken, threw themſelves in- 


to the midit of the enemy*s battalions, in or- 


der to err iers to follow them. 


he Pace Reailli on this occafion ſpeaks of - 
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322 TM PAIN 3 Book: III. 
honourable retreat, and by this means he drew to his- 
CO art ts action; and, having thus = x; Fray Hurt 
Ber. . 3 8 army, he marched immediately away, taking the road to Chee, Manlius, 
informed of the enemy's motions, met them in their march, gave them 
bandred another overthrow, and then entered Latium to lay it waſte, He met with 
thirty- no reſiſtance ; the Latine towns ſurrendered: at diſcretion, as did Privernum 
_— in the territory of the * 99 Campania was likewiſe totally brought into 
115th ſubjection. The Conjul diſpofſeſſed the Campanians, Latinas, and Pri ver- 
Conſul: | ates of their eſtates, and diſtributed them a the: Commons of Rome. 
ip. However, the Latines and Campanians were not deprived of their eſtates 
- without diſtinction. The Laurentini in Latium, and the Campamian Knights 
to the number of ſixteen hundred; had not been concerned in. the revo - 
and they were therefore continued in their poſſeſſions and privileges; nay 
the latter were made Citizens of Nome, but without right of ſuffrage; and 
an annual penſion of 450 Deuarii was alfigned- to each of them out 
of the publick revenues of Campania. | 
Faſt. Ca- Manlius had deſerved the honours of a Trium ph, and doubileſs he ob- 
pit. 23 wp Boy ſays nothing of it.) But he could not recover 
Livy, B. the good -will of the. Roman youth; they bore him an implacable hatred 
. C. 12. - His rien none but the old men went out to meet him at his return 
to Rome. Soon after, he fell fick:; and, as a Roman General wWas wanted 
in the field to o Ae d imc i005 of the Antiates, he named to the 
Dictatorſhip Z. apirins Craſſus, who appointed E. P Curſor to be 
| his Maſter of the Horſe. Fhe Diator kept his troaps — months in the 
9 92 and then returned to wee 5 to ae at che election 
| ef new be: | 
VIE: IT had been Hor: lan e paſt; to- obſerve- the 
$4 Ns on to chuſe one a; che two Confult out of the Plebrians ; 
ecccxiv. and-now. 9: Publilius, a Plebetan, was jeined wich Tib, Amilius, a Patri- 
W S. cian, in the Government. The former proving ſucceſsful: in an expe: 
hundred- dition againſt a body of Lalines (rebelling on account of _ lands being 
thirty- taken from them) obtained the honours of a Triumph. i 
eight. Anil, jealous of his Collegue's glory, demanded the TE urs, as 
a wad — advantage he had gained over. — 2 Latines 
. -Condal-/ mbled at Pedam; thougk he had not finiſſied his expedition; but the 
ip. | abſolutely. refuſed his requeſt, till he - ſhould take that 
l. either by ſurrendry or aſſault; a refuſal ſo ee reſented . by m 
that never did any wen ribune. of the Commons inveig re bitterly agai 
” Nobility: than 3 Patrician Conſul, did on this bs. The FA 
- FE was che unequal diſtribtian the Senate had made of the 
Iands in Latium; and he began to raiſe a diſturbance. The Senate, to put 


end to it, ordered him to name a'Difator,” under pretenoe of carrying 
2 painſt. the Latines... Anilus obeyed, but at 
66 him if, an the Carſeript Fathers, * 


n * 14h 195 Ln ;_ drbutbnet.. | Tos 2 


his Plebeian Collegue Publilius, who appointed Rrutys Scava, another Ple- Year of 
beian, to be his General of the Horſe. The Dif#ator, being a man intirely ROM E 


cecexiv. 


devoted to the Commons, immediately ſeized this favourable opportunity to pee. J. C. 


eſtabliſh their rights, and even to extend their privileges. And theſe things Three © 


he effected by three Laws which he paſſed, 1. That the Decrees, made by.the huhdred 
Commons at the requeſt of their Tribunes, ſhould be obſerved by all the Romans 8 3 
the Quirites .] 2. That, for the future, the laws which were to be paſſed 3 
the Centuries ſhould be authorifed * by the Senate before they were put to the 116pm 
vote in the. Comitia; whereas hitherto the Comitia Centuriata.. had uſed to rang 4 
paſs the laws firſt, and the Senate to accept or reject them as they pleaſed. 
3. That one of the Cenſors ſhould always for the future be a Plebeian. 3 
The Senate, much mortified at this downfall. of the Patricians, reſolved Livy, B. 
to revenge themſelves on AÆmilius; and, knowing him to be very tender 8. c. 13. 
of his honour, attacked him on that ſide, To ſhew the Romans how neg- 
ligently he had conducted himſelf in the diſcharge of the commiſſion. he 
had received to finiſh' the Zatine War, they ordered the new Conſuls, L. Year of 
Furius Camillus, grandfon of the Great Camillus,. and C. Menius, a Ple-ROME 
brian, to — the ſame enterpriſe, and to lay ſiege to Pedum. An Bef. J. C 
that the Generals might not be foiled in the attempt, they. plentifully fur- Th;ce 
niſhed them with men, proviſions, arms, and proper engines. Upon the hundred 


port of Camillus's march to beſiege Pedim; the forces of Tybur, Pra. 3 

nete, Aricia, Lanuvium, Velitræ, and Autium Haſtened to relieve the place; . 
but theſe oe were defeated, and Camillus the ſame day took the town 117th 
by aſſault. The Conſuls having finiſhed the war, and togally ſubdued La- Conſul - 

tium, returned to Rome, where they not only had the honours of a Triumph, hip. 

but, by order of the Republick, two Equeſtrian ſtatues erected for them in 

the Forum. | | | * 
And now the great affair in the Senate was to determine the fate of the * 

conquered, Camillus, in his harangue upon this occaſion, told the | 

Fathers, that the ſucceſs of their arms againſt the Latiies had been ſuch, 

that it now depended on their pleaſure whether Latium ſhould be any more; 

but that it deſerved their confideration, whether it would not be of greater 

advantage to the Republick to ſhew mercy to the conquered, and admit 


them to the privileges of Roman Citizens, thereby increaſing the number 


of her ſubjects, than utterly, to exterminate them, and reduce their coun- 
try to a deſert... The Conſul declared himſelf for the firſt, and the wy pal 
_ Fathers in general were inclined to clemency : But, as ſome of the Latine Livy, B. 
Cities had been more criminal than others, thiey made a diſtinction in their 8. c. 14. 
treatment of them. Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, and Pedum, were made 
Roman NMunicipia; their ſoldiers were to be incorporated in the Tons, 


Ut Plebiſcita omnes Quirites tenerent. rentur, ante initum ſuffragium patres auto- 
This Law ſeems to be of the ſame import res fefent. „ 
with that paſſed by Hori/4; and Valiriu in © The privileges granted by the Romans 
$64; the year after the Sas ee ttt the Mimi Towns were more or lefs; 
Ut legum quæ Comitiis Centüriatis fer- according to the ſervices they had done the 
Ds | STS ö Nepublick. 
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Year ef and to be no longer upon the foot of Auxiliaries. Tuſculum had had the 
— I E ſame privilege before, and it was now confirmed. But Yelitr was razed, 
Bef. J. C. and its Senate and inhabitants baniſhed to another city, beyond the Tiber, 
Three becauſe it had often rebelled ſince it was made a Roman Colony (in the year 
hundred 261.) _ Antium was not deſtroyed; the Autiates were granted the freedom 
2 of Roman Citizens ; but they were forbidden the ſea; and their fleet, con- 
ſiſting of ſix * Gallies, was partly burnt, and partly carried away into the 
| 137th - Roman ports. With the braſs Beaks [Roftra] of theſe veſſels the Conſul 
— Menius adorned the Pulpit from whence the Roman Magiſtrates harangued 
or, B. the People, and hence it was ever after called the Raſtra. The inhabitants 
1. e. 11. of Tybur.and Præneſte were deprived of all their lands, for having formerly 
aſſiſted the Gauls; and, laſtly, all the Latines in general were forbidden to 
aſſemble their Diets as formerly; to marry out of their reſpective cities; 
or to have common markets or fairs for trade. „ 
As for Cumæ and Sweſſula, and the other cities of Campania, they were 
treated as Capua had been, i. e. their lands were all taken from them and 
divided among the Romans. Thus a three years war was ended in the ſub- 
Auing of two fine countries to the Republick; and the Latines, from be- 
ing the Allies of Rome, became her Subjects. 


Republick. The Citizens of ſome Mani- were enrolled in the Tribes, had a right 

cipia had only the Title of Roman Citi · of ſuffrage, could ſtand candidates for offices, 

rens. Others enjoyed all the privileges and ſerved in the army upon the foot of 
properly belonging to that title. They Legionaries. | | $25 

| „ | 2 88 . 


ena. XI 


$. I. Pu sri us, thougÞ a Plebeian, obtains tbe Px Tronsh; ſo that all 
| the great Dignities in the State, except thoſe of the Prieſthood, are now com- 
ä OR po On 
- "From this. year 416, to the year 425, the moſt memorable events are 
The invention of Moveable Towers and Covered Galleries, by the Conſul M. 
Valerius Corvus (inthe year 418) at the fiege of Cales, tbe chief City of the 
Auſones, allies of the Sidicini. The Republick's changing the cuſtom of 
. raiſing a new army upon every change of Conſuls. The reduction of the Sidi- 
Cini (probablyin 420.) . The addition of two new Tribes (in 421) to the 27 
eld ones. A plot formed (in 422) by ſome hundreds of Roman Women to poi 
: ſon their Huſbands. ' The revolt of Privernum (in 423.) The reduction of 
bat City (in 424,) and the courageous and noble anſwer given by one of the 
* Citizens, when queſtioned by the Roman Senate concerning the condutfi which 
be Privernates would obſerve for the future. 1 


$ I. "ROME had never been in a better condition to attem apt the Con- 
a gqueſt of all [al than now, when thoſe warm contentions for 
power at home, whith had often retarded the progreſs of the none 
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Chap. XI. The Roman Hiſtory. | 325 

abroad, were at an end. The Plebeians ſhared: almoſt all the great offices Vear of 

in the State with the Patricians ; the Conſulſhip, Queſtorſhip, dilgſbip, R O ME 

and Cenſorſhip : they were excluded only from the Prætorſbip and the Sacer- Bet. J. G. 

dotal Dignities. And in the following year, when C. Sulpicius Longus and Three 

P. Alus Pætus were in poſſeſſion of the Faſces, Publilius, a Plebeian, hundred 

ſtood candidate for the Prætonſbip, and obtained it. The Conſul Sulpicius Ord thir . | 

had refuſed to admit his name among thoſe of the other candidates; but fig 

the Senate were eaſy in the matter, thinking | it perhaps unreaſonable and Conſul- 

abſurd, that a Plebeian, who had been Conſul and Di#ator, ſhould merely ſhip. 

on account of his birth be excluded from the Prætorſbip. And thus the 2 5.8. 

Plebeians being arrived at the height of their deſires, (for they did not yet 

pretend to the Pontificate and Augurate ) all pretences for faction were in- 

tirely taken away. Real, perſonal merit, not high hirth, not the merit of 

mens anceſtors, was now chiefly regarded in the diſtribution of honours: _ 

So that this period of time may more properly, than any; of the former, 8 

be called The Age of Roman. VirTus, | 
The Republick, through the indolence of her preſent call neglec- Year of 

ted to revenge the Aurunci.on their enemies: the Sidicini, . Who this year had had RO ME 


inyaded their country, and made themſelves maſters' of their id e 1 ef. J. 8. 


City. The Aurunci had ſubmitted to the Romans in the Confulſhip of = = 
*Manlius Torquatus, and had continued: faithful amidſt all the confuftens HY 
| of the Latine war. Thi well eee e to 85 EW St an and OS x 


campaign. ; 5 ID 
But in the. llowing Confulthip "of A1. Valais . Fs 1 282 | 
| that dignity a fourth time) and 45 Atilius Regulus, the former (to 5 Bef. J. C. 


his ee at the requeſt of the Senate, had yielded the command of Three 


the army without drawing lots) laid ſiege to Cales, the chief city of the — 85 25 


Auſones. He invented Covered Galleries and Moveable Towers for ſcreening fn 0: 5 
be. and carrying. on the anche and at length took. the Place A 85 | 
ault. EE 1 20! 
After this the two Conſuls, Having firſt nominated a Bw be | podlide: EDT. 
the enſuing elections, joined their ing ſrt and marched againſt the Sidicini; Pak * 
but, notwithſtanding that they uſed all expedition to finiſh their ee be- pit. 
fore the expiration of their year, they were forced to leave the completion Year of 
of it to their ſueceſſors, T. Veturius Calvinus and Sp. Paſtbumiue Albinus, * O M E 


As ſoon as theſe new Magiſtrates were named, and before they entered on Bef J.C: N. 


their office, they, to make themſelves acceptable to the Commons, ſolli- 3 Wo 

cited and obtained à decree for ſettling a Colony of Roman Citizens at Cales, Þ 

and dividing the diſtrict of that City among them; and, that the diſtribu- e 
tion of the ö mare Saua the Senate choſe out : 
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926 The Roman a, ory. Book III. 
Var of three perſons of known ity to conduct and ſettle the Colony, conſiſti 
ROME of two thouſand five eden 4 2 


E The Romans ſeem: at_this time to have quite aboliſhed: that cultom 


2 they formerly had, of raiſing a new army upon every change of chief 


bundred Magiſtrates. « An army raiſed by one General now paſſed from him to 


3 his fucceſſor, and fo on till the end of the war. Accordingly Yeturius 

and Poſthrmius.put themſelves at the head of the troops which Corvus had 

121 . - commanded, and entered the country of the Sidicin; ;-who, to avoid a 

Conſul- battle, ſuffered cheir territory to be laid waſte, and appeared no more in 

„ B. che field; Nevertheleſs, a report was ſpread at Roxie, after the return of 

s. c. 17, the Conſuls, that the Sidicini had once more aſſembled a formidable army, 

and were joined by the Samnites, which cauſed fo great an alarm, that the 

Conſuls, by order of the Senate, named a Dictater, as in a time of imi- 

nent danger. Their choice fell upon P. Cornelius Rufinus, This ſupreme 

Magiſtrate however ſoon abdicated, upon ſome pretended defect in his 

inauguration. Nay,” ſuperſtition prevailed ſo far at this time, that be- 

cauſe a plague raged at Rome, and becauſe the College of Augurs declared, 

that all * Auſpices 3 had been infected by the contagious air, 

F es were al lc, and the Rep blick into an 
ara.” 1 


| Ya of Livy ſors ſays chin of what's ed in the year 420, when L DIY 


RO =; E Curſor and C. Poetelius -Libo Vittus were Conſuls, according to the Faſti 


G ber). C. Capitolini. It was very probably a year barren of events, unleſs the Si- 


een then ſubdued, which is nat unlikely,” fince we find no cn 


Ned: epoch of their reduction. 
F * In the ſucceeding Conſulſbip of A. ® Cornelius and' Cn. Domiting, A rumour 
two. chat thoſe terrible enemies, the Gault, were MIR for a war with the 
„ Republick, occaſioned the ſudden nomination 
Cenſul- Diltator; but; while he was levying troops to oppoſe their attempts, more 


apirius Craſſus to be 


ſhip- certain accounts came that all was quiet on that ſide. Some ſuſpicion of 


5 88174 the Samnites at this time prevailing, the Dictator would not withdraw from 


_ * ecccxxi. the country of the Sidicini a Roman army that was there incamped. The 


Bef. J. C. Samnites were indeed raiſing ttoops, but it was to defend Jtaly againſt 


Three 
5 Arander King of Epirus, who under pretence of ſuccouring the Faren- 
5" tines (then _— war with the Lucanians and Bruttians) had made a defcent 
one. at Pæſtum, and to grow formidable to all the eaſtern parts of Hay. 
What ſuſpended - progreſs of his arms is unknown but, after ſome 


Cen ſmall advances s obtained WR the enemies of the 7 ane he made a 


_ ; Rok with the Romans. 
- 95 zd. The late addition of ſo magy new Citizoms as Rims hadwereived; fins tho 


8 LY - reduionof the Zafines, made it neceſſary to take a new Cenſus,' and to 
=: inoreaſe the number of the Tribes. To the twenty-ſeven, already in being, 


wr added the Merian and Scaptian z ee A ee 
r e eee | 


„ A. 2 
$5. * 1 a 4 
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Chap. XI. The Roman FH/ory. 527 
But in the midſt of this repoſe from foreign alarms, and in the begin- Year of 
ning of the new Conſulſbip of M. Claudius Marcellus and C. Valerius Poti- RO ME 
tus, there ſprung up in the boſom of the Republick a new kind of mon- Ref f. C. 
ſters, more terrible than any army of invaders from abroad. Some women This: : 
of diſtinction, to the number of 170, according to ſome, or 360, according hundred 

to others, formed a plot to poiſon their huſbands, and took the opportu- thirty. 
nity of an f orgy diſtemper to E their deſign in execution. Their zam 
wickedneſs being diſcovered to Fabius, one of the Curule Zdiles, by a Conſul- 

ſhe ſlave of one of the Ladies, and their perſons being ſeized, two of the ſhip. 


priſoners, Sergia and Cornelia, both Patrician women, were brought before Oro. B. 
the aſſembly of the People. Being there examined, they denied that in VI. ax. 
the -medicines which they had prepared, and which had been found with B. 2. c. 5. 
them, there were any poiſonous ingredients. The ſlave, to verify her ac- Livy, B. 8 
euſation, propoſed, that the two Ladies ſhould take their own potions ; © 18. 
and the experiment was immediately ordered to be made. Upon this, 
Cornelia and Sergia deſired to confer with their accomplices, which being 
granted, they all by agreement drank their own poiſon, and ſo delivered 
themſelves from a more lingering death. The Republick aſtribed rhis. 
unheard-of prodigy to a ſpirit of madneſs, ſent as a puniſhment from the 

angry Gods; to appeaſe whom they nominated a Dicłator, to drive a Nail 

into the Wall of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus.. r 


— 


This tranſient Dictatonſbip quickly, gave way to the Conſulſhip of E. Pa. Vear of 
firius Craſſus and L. Plautius Vemno. In the;. beginning of their admi- ROME 
niſtration, a deputation came to Rome from the Palaſcans and the inhabi- Br f C. 


rants of Fabrateria (both in: the territory of che Vale, to demand protec- Bef: J. a 


tion againſt the Samnites, by whom they were threatened with an irruption; hundred— 


The Senate did not reject their petition, but ſent Ambaſſadors to deſire wenty- 


the Sannites to put a ſtop to their hoſtilities againiſt thoſe two nations. The. 


Samnites complied, and then the Republick: immediately turned her arms 125th 
againſt the Privernates. 'Theſe'rebels, in con unction with ſome of the in- Conſul- 
habitants of Fundi, were headed by Vitruvius V accuss originally of that town nf. 
which after the Latine war had been admitted to the rights of Roman Citi. time. 

_ Zenſoip. Vitruvius had made himſelf an inhabitant'of Rome, and had en- Livy, B.8. 
joyed all the privileges of a Citizen born there, but through the mere va- c. 19 
nity of commanding an army had excited his countrymen to revolt. Ho- 
ever, he durſt not ST the field when the Conſuls appeared; he fled for 

refuge to Privernum.. L. Plautius, with one part of the army; entered the 


teerritory of Fundi, the Senators of which City came out to meet him; and 


endeavoured to juſtif/ themſelves from having any ſhare in the revolt. The 
Conſul wrote to Rome in their favour, and them marched to rejoin his Co. 
legue, who had already blocked: up Privermm., The ſiege of this pläce v. 20, 
was not yet over, when the Senate recalled ane of tlie Canſi to Rome,. to 
preſide in che Comitia for elefting,new ns. 
The Romans were the terror of their neighbours, but the Gauls in Italy 
ere ths terror of the Romans. And the Republick being alarmed at the _ 
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528 Def Te Roman Hi ifory. Book III. 
Year vf of the Gauls being in motion, thought fit to bring on the elections be- 
ROM E fore the uſual time, in order to provide fit Generals yu ſo. important | 
. cccexxiv, a war 25 
NA E LEmilius and C. Plautins, the new Conſuls, entered on their office 
hundred the very day of their election, and they drew lots for their commands. 
| 8 It fell to Amilius to act a the Gauls; his Collegue was to carry on 
eight... the ſiege of Privernum. _ How much the very ſhadow of the Gauls terri- 
126th ” fied Rome may be 19 1 0 of by the extraordinary preparations at this 
| 2 time to 5 them. The levies were made with the utmoſt rigour; no 

ey gt - excuſe was allowed; the meaneſt artificers, and thoſe of ſedentary . occu- - | 

pations, were without diſtinction put into the roll. But, after all theſe 

precautions and many other, advice came that the Gault were quiet; ſo 

8 Amilius joined his N before Privernum. The town was taken, 

and the rebel Vitruvius, 8 made riſoner, was condemned by the Se- 

Faſt. 2 8 nate to be firſt beaten with. rods 3 3 then beheaded. Æmilius and Plau- 

pit. tius both triu on account of this new conqueſt; and the former, 

15 had ſpent gut little time before. the Places, obtained the ſurname of 
PIVernas .”. 

What . now 1 was to. puniſh the Privernates. Thoſe of r 

Senators, who had ſtaid in Priver num after its revolt, were condemned to 

the inc puniſhment which had been inflicted on the Citizens of / ebtre, 

8 is, they were..bantſhed beyond the Tiber, and forbid to appear any 
Livy, 8. N on this fide of it under the penalty of a great fine. And though the 
8. C. 21; Conſul hang of imergeded with the Senate fot the! innocent multitude, and 
Val. Max. Nees, areas ly far che . taken in the war, whom he brought to the 
N Fo! Seaate-Houle, he. did not immediately draw the Conſeript Fa- 

E oyer to his ſentimentsz they were divided in opinion. One of the 
Privernates, by an bayghty anſwer, indangered all his fellow-captives. | 
Being aſked by a Senator, who. inclinec to rigour, what puniſhment he 
thqught the Privernates deſerved? be ſame, ſaid he, which is due to men 

Pn by think. themſelves: worthy of - L1BzrTY. So briſk an anſwer exaſpe- 

. , "rated fome of the aflembly, which Plautius perceiving endeavoured to 
. preyent the ill effect of it, by putting a milder queſtion to the priſoner, and 
which ſhould naturally draw a ſofter anſwer from him: Suppoſe, ſaid the 


A In the mid of theſe apprehenfions the 2 745 15 bs laſt General concerned in it, 
| Reman did not forget their ores and di- who finiſhed it, notwithſtanding that the 
verſions. They at this time built ſumptu - former commanders had brought it to ſuch a 
ous Porticoes at the entrance of the Circus, maturit 2 as to be paſt the danger of abor- 
for a ſhelter to the Horſes, which were be - tion. But it mould be conſidered, that this 
fore ſo expoſed to the ſun, that they were conduct in a people, whoſe chief aim was to 
often fatigued: before they began the race. extend their empire, was founded in wiſe po- 
C. & R. All chat Livy ſays, is, Carceres eo licy : By giving all the honour of a ſucceſs- 
anno in. circo primum ſtatuti. ful war to him ho ended it, they animated 


*The Romans are ſametimes reproached their Generals to exert themſelves'on all oc- 
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Chap. XII. The Roman H/tory. 529 


Conſul, we ſhould pardon you : In what manner may we expect you will be- Year of 
Bave yourſebves for the future? The priſoner anſwered, If the peace you grant ROME 
us be a good one, we ſhall maintain it faithfully and inviolably , if the terms e 85 
of it be hard, do not count upon us long. Theſe words made different im- Tig © 
preſſions on the judges. Some conftrued them as menaces, and as in- hundred 
dications of a diſpoſition to a new revolt; but the greater part and the twenty- 
wiſer found a magnanimity in them worthy of a man and of a free man. ht. 
Thoſe eſpecially of the Senators who had been Coxsuls adhered to Plau- 126th 
tius's opinion, who loudly declared, and repeated it often, That a people Conſul- 
whoſe only defire was LIBERTY, and whoſe only fear was that of loſing it, ip- 
were worthy to become RoMan. Accordingly the Senate paſſed a decree in 

favour of the priſoners, and Privernum was made a Municipium. | 


& 


G Nn A 


F. I. The Romans give umbrage to the Samnites, by planting a Colony in 
if their "neighbourhood. And the Palæpolitans make Page. —4 the 
Roman Territory. F. II. A remarkable inſtance of the Romans abbor- 

. Fence of Malice, in the proſecution of a criminal. F. III. A new rupture 
_ between the Roman Republick and the Samnites. F. IV. The Romans 
tate ſome Towns from the Samnites. And Publilius takes Palæpolis by 

means of a ftratagem laid and executed by two of the Citizens : For which 
5 1” 44 though he be but a Proconſul, be is decreed a Txwwen. F. V. 
The Tarentines, being jealous of the growing power of. Rome, by an art- 
ul ſtratagem ſeduce the Lucanians from the Roman intereſt into a ar my 
. . with the. wes. §. VI. About this time the infamous paſſion of a Ro- 
man, named Papirius, for one of his inſolvent Debtors, occaſions the paſſing 
of a law at Rome, whereby Cxxprrons are diſabled from ſeizing the Per- 

ons of their DEBTORS, Þ „ E. 

J. LITT was now cuſtomary for the Romans either to ſend Colonies to the - Year of 
in ndence in which they had left the Latines after their firſt reduction Three 
of them. In purſuance of this new policy, the Senate, in the Conſulſpip hundred 
of C. Plautius ee and P. Cornelius Scapula, ſent a Colony of Romans pe 

to Fregelle, a City in the Territory of the Sidicini, which the Romans had DE 
. rebuilt after the Samnites had raized it. The repairing and fortifying of 27th 
_ .this place, and the planting a Colony in it, gave umbrage to the Samnites, Conſul- 
and proved the occaſion of that furious war which ſoon after broke out BP: _ 
between them and the Republicxk. oo Or opt 
In the mean time the inhabitants of Pakepolis made incurſions into the 


- Roman Territory. Theſe People were originally Eubzans, who came 


Into [taly and built Cumæ. From thence they ſpread themſelves farther ; 


oe TTV 


4 conquered Cities, or to give the inhabitants the right of Roman ROME 
Citizenſhip. For they had found to their coſt the ill conſequences of that Bef. j. C. | 
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$30 Tze Roman Hiſtory, Book III. 


Vear of and a Colony of Cumans built Naphes, or Neupolis, i. e. The New City; 
R OM E and, finding in the neighbourhood of Naples a Town ready built, they 
Bf. J. G. poſſeſſed themſelves of it and called it Palæpolis, or Palaiopolis, i. e. The Old 
Three 7 City. | MET. 15 a 


handred F. II. THE news of this irruption of the Palæpolitans was brought 
- twenty- to Rome juſt before the holding of the aſſemblies of the Tribes and of the 


ſeven. 


Centuries ; the Firſt for the Election of 'Tribunes of the People, the ſecond 


' 127th for that of Conſuls. It is remarkable, that in the Comitia by Tribes the 


Conful- People at this time choſe one Q; Flavius, a man of a moſt infamous cha- 
ſhip.” racter, to be one of their T7ibunes. The occaſion of it was extraordinary. 
He had been accuſed not long before of doing violence to a Lady. Va- 

lerius, one of the Curule Aidiles, was his chief proſecutor ; and the evidence 

Val. Max. was clear. Fourteen of the twenty-nine Tribes had already voted him 
B. 8. c. 1. guilty, when the accuſed, in order to move the reſt of his judges to fa- 
vour him, made vehement proteſtations, and called heaven and earth to 
witneſs his innocence.. Upon this Yalerius cried out with a louder voice, 

What is it io me whether thou art guilty or innocent, provided thou be deftroy- 

ed! The Tribes were ſo offended at theſe words, that they acquitted the 
criminal by a maʒority of ſuffrages. Flavite, ſoon after, loft his mother; 

and, it being then cuſtomary to offer ſacrifices in honour to the dead, he 

offered a greater number of victims than uſual, and, in gratitude to the 


People for their late favour, diſtributed the fleſh among them. They in 


return now choſe. him Tribune, though abſent. n. 
Year of F. III. THE Comitia by Centuries appointed L. Cornelius Lentulus and 


ROME. 9. Publtlius Pbilo to be the new Coyſuls. Publitiue marched an army 


Ref. 1. C. towards .Palepvlis, and, foreſeeing that this place would not eafily be ta- 
— 8 ken while ſupplied with men 120 proviſions from Naples, he prudently 
hundred incamped his troops in the narrow tract of ground between the two Cities. 
In the mean time Cornelius, who had poſted himſelf with another army 
a near Capua, to keep the Campanians in awe (who were thought to be gained 


| 128th over by the Samnites to join them againſt Rome) received undoubted intel- 


Conſul- ligence, that the Samnites openly follicited the Roman Colonies to revolt. 
along Upon this the Senate diſpatched Ambaſſadors into Sammium, to learn the 
time... feaſon. of a conduct ſo contrary to the faith of Treaties. The Ambaſſa- | 


8. c. 23. ceedings of the Republick, and Fe n rebuilding and fortify- 


ing of Fregellæ, which (they ſaid) was a wrong done to the Samnite nation; 

my and to reproaches they added even menaces. The Ambafſadors, withour 

| loſing their temper, propoſed to refer the matter to the arbitration of their 

common allies. 4rbitrators !- cried' the Samnites, we will have none,” but 

" the Gods and our Swords; Battles will determine bur pretenſions better than 

Words and Judges; Mars ſpall put an end to our diſputes, in e l of 

. . Campania. Let our. armies fact each other between Capua and Sueſſul a, and 

there try, whether the Samnites or the Romans Dall be Lords of Italy. The 

Ambaſſadors replied, Vi fhalt not go hither our enemies invite us ; but 
whit ber ſoever our Generals ſhall think fit to lead us. e 50 


F. IV. SUCH was the ſituation of affairs abroad when the time drew Year of 
near for the new Elections. The Senate, without recalling the Conſuls to RO NM E 
Rome, ordered a Di#ator to be named to preſide at them. But when Bef f GC. 
Cornelius had nominated M. Claudius Marcellus, a Plebeian, the Augurs Three © 
pretended, for ſome frivolous reaſon, that the nomination was invalid; hundred 
and though the Tribunes charged the College with impoſture, and with wenty)- 
| pretending Religion, when their view was only to wound the Plebeian in--— 
tereſt, the Government fell into an Inter-regnum; and then the Comitia 129th _ 
choſe C. Pætilius Libo and L. Papirius Mugillanus Conſuls for the enſuing Conſul- 
year. They put themſelves at the head of the army which Cornelius had ©'P- . 
commanded, and with which he had already entered Samnium, and they 
had the good fortune to be joined by the People of Lucania and Apulia, LivyB.s. 
two nations to which the Romans had been hitherto almoſt utter ſtrangers. o. 25- 
With this reinforcement they penetrated farther into the enemy's country, 
ravaged their lands, and took three Towns from then. 
But theſe conqueſts were of little moment in compariſon of that made 
by Publilius, whom the People, at the motion of their Tribunes, had cun- 
. tinued in the command of the army before Palæpolis, with the title of 
Proconſul. He had already, as was beforementioned, cut off the com- 
. munication between that place and Naples, ſo that the beſieged were much 
ſtreightened for want of proviſions. Nor was this the greateſt calamity 
which the Palæpolitaus ſuffered. Four thouſand Samnites and two thouſand c. 23. 
of the inhabitants of Nola, a City of Campania, under pretence of defend- 
ing Palæpolis, had, before it was inveſted, got into the Town, where they 
kept the citizens in a ſtate of cruel ſlavery, treating them as priſoners of c. 5. 
war, and even doing violence to their wives and to their children of both 
ſexes. In this diftreſs having long waited in vain for relief from the 
Tarentines, whoſe preſence they hoped would deliver them from the op- 
preſſion of their defenders, the inhabitants at length reſolved to put the 
place into the hands of the Romans. The Palæpolitaus, as has been ob- 
ſerved, were originally Greeks, and the ſtratagem they made uſe of had in 
it much of Grecian artifice, . Nymphius and Charilaus, the two chief Ma- 
giſtrates of the City, undertook, with the conſent of the principal inhabi- 
tants,: to act two different parts in order to the execution of the common 
deſign. Charilaus eſcaped as a deſerter to the Roman camp, where he ap- 
plied himſelf to the Proconſul, and imparted to him the deſire of his coun- 
trymen to purchaſe the friendſhip of the Romans by ſurrendering their City 
to them: He declared, that he had nothing in view but the intereſt of his 
Country. and of the Roman Republick, and demanded no condition to his 
own private advantage. Publilius received him kindly, applauded his ge- 
neroſity, and readily entered into the ſcheme propoſed. He pyt him at the 
head of 3000 Romans, who at a proper time were to attac the place In 
that part which was defended by the Samnites. In the mean time Mympbius, c. 26. 
- who had ſtaid in Palæpolis, inveighed moſt vehemently againſt his Collegue 
for his deſertion, and by his counterfeited anger ſo effectually blinded the 
Samnite Commanders, that without * ſuſpicion they fell into the . 4 
1 8455 7 2 ; 3 
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Year of had prepared fon them. Fe adviſed them, & eee method to force 
ou the Romans to withdraw their troops from the neighbourhood of the Cityy 
98 immediately to equip the fleet which lay in the Port, and make a deſcent 


Ther in the Roman' Temicory 3, and he offered to undertake in perſon the execu- 


— tion of his project. This motion was highly approved, and, as the ſhips lay 


* * e m- 


contrived to have the Samaiit Troops chiefly employed in that labo· 
129th; Tidus work, which; under pretence of better concealing, the deſign, he 
eager ordered to be done in the might; and when by this means he had left 
P. gag chat part of che val, by which the Romans were to enter; but weakly guard - 
52 notice to hi CO with whom he all along kept 2 private 
the: 2 - Charilaus with hig 3000 Romans ad- 
vanced without Joſs time, and, being favoured hy the inhabitants, ea- 
2 8 | xvid Gp malle rhimſeiſ nafterovf the piace. As for thèe Samnites (who were 
- thoſt of thenbü without the Town) finding themſolves betrayed;: they 
made tha beſt of their way to their own country, without arms or baggage, 
ever after the deriſio of their country men, whoiconmmually 8 
ed:themwith the: Pale hui Eqluipmentucqt bad yo? W ofld © un 
. — — — warn Rad got — 1 the Town | 
'gondbuill of theqinkh ta nalmuch:as it was hy means / of the 
fiky r Sno oagftoe our take/ thoſe! meaſures) they dill; an; fas 
blicte the Procon/ai>atas idecreed a Triumph for- his ſuc+ | 
3 that —— honours were done Pulli 
rer The \beingh=conti 


theing, decreci a'Triumpl Warte 
15. 50 Ligor® ud & 1697 n 


Livy, B. 5 i 4 one ae made "thei Teremtints Lola of the 


$. c. 27 
eflexander? Ring — —-— 
— bplawOroleitiliavoid>the!) Waters of Haberum andbahe City af Pandgfi; 
had left his own country, in which were a City and River of thoſe names 
-2s 2 Auch weiht Where there Hi be:anether. Hande and 
c. 24. ere 1 


5 8 


made aideſcentin: Day to aſliſt the Funmineb againſt = 

Dr Ae mech taken ſome towns af iinportanca 

3 three bodies ad ndamped thain 
y deep walkes. Then Ah 


3 un — thill. i ſepatated 


— oY 1 Ivited irs waters i onerobaholevallicyranytht little City eee 


of die i banks: ofyit-1iTher vialent rains, hirn cameron, αẽden, filled 
| ws = F —— 
»oÞ: Fröbe, The gnemy 
 parutelpgale: — Aliſt cathiother; and Having eaſy d | 
abe ume viſion where>thetK 'whirmot;-the 
paiagy-through he eau | 
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_ diers, came to a river, where the freſh: ruins of a bridge, 1 the flood had Year of 
broken down,” inted out the right road for him to take. While they at- ROM E 
rempted to pals the ſtream, uncertain whether it were fordable or not, an 3 
Epiror ſoldier, — with fear and fatigue, made this ſudden exclama- ef 
tion; Fuſtly indeed art thou called Acheron ! (i. e. River of Serrow.); The hundred 
King hearing this, and remembering the Oracle, ſtopt ſhort, unreſolved dene 
whether to go forward or not; but in that inſtant Sotimus, one of his Pa- eee 
ges, telling him that his own Guards conſiſting of 200 Lucauian Exiles 29h 
whom he had taken into his ee. had in concert with the enemy plotted Conſul- - 
his deſtruction, and the. on ine ing them: in reality adv to:afſault ip 
him, he fword in hand puſh Ages. horſe, and had almoſt reached the op- 

Polite ſhore, when one 4 thoſe faithleſs guards. at a diſtanced lanced aqaralin 

at him, which pierced him through, and killed him. to 2toi 10 Z Dad, 


The Zucanians and Apulians, by going eee, n Livy B. S8. 


ring for them againft -. Sammites; had much increaſed the uneaſinaſs c. 27. 
of the Tarentines. Theſe therefore, who were: very irnady at tricks and 
artifices, contrived a ſtratagem to deceive the. Bucuniam, and bring them 
off from the ol yt. they had eſpouſed. They bribed a cmpamy of young 
Lacanians, of good families, though of little h6naur} to tean their backs 
with and then ſhew themſelves te rte Prapley; pretending that 
they had treated in that cruel manner by: order: of che Roman Cunſiis 
ronphoſe camp. curiolity had led them. The Lacaniam were {© flapid a 
that, without examining intoiſthe truth of {@-improbable a fact, 
immediately -demanded Natienab Aſſembih which: being: convdn- 
ed, it was theres idecreed, That warghouldiche declared againſt the Fu- 
ans; that therrancient alliances ſhould be irenewogy with the \Samwites 3 
and that an Embaſſy ſhould be ſent to the.ckattet for:that purpoſe. Khe 
Sammtvesricoutd ſcaroe believe the depatacian i're > and, before they © ©: 
eee AE eee e, and inſiſted on 
the Town f Lacan receiving ' Sammite garriſons. > > things were 
reagily E the cheat e late TI 
| E nt. 1 10 7 vi 7 ng VII ox 12 Ve, O RWO ct: 11 11 * 
Ditz. VI. A this: time dhe por Debtors etch Ae c. 28. 
to ſhake off the heavieſt yoke that lay upon them. By one of the Jaws of 
the Tweve-Fables, Creditors were impowered to ſeize the Perſons of their 
inſolvent Debtors; and: keep tem in irons. Theſe wretches, till they had 
difcharger their debes/by-thewr\labour or:otherwiſe, were in all reſpects Varro de 
flaves except in name. They were called Neri, i. e. Round, whereas the Lingua 
Slaves were called Sera A young Plebeimm named“ Publilinsy of extra- Latina, 
ordinary beauty, and of»ai good — had voluntarily made: — a 
flave to one Paꝑirius: in order to pay his father's debts. Papirius = 
a-deteſtable.paſlian farithe young man, and, upon his g to co 


cauſecb him to be whiptunmercifully. | Pubiilizs made his: efeape out of 

_ the-houſe; complained: publickly of che-cruel uſage; and told the — 
of it The ſtory filled the People 3 young man, and 
. 2 
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334 The Roman Hiftory. Book III. 
Year of multuauſly, and having, by their clamours, obliged the Conſuls to aſſem- 
ROM E ble the Senate, preſented Publilius before them, with his back all bloody 
— and turn, and then on their knees demanded juſtice... The Senate had re- 
Ther gand ta their intreaties; and though they decreed nothing againſt Papirius 
hundred (perhaps for want — fulicien proof) they paſſed a law, which was after- 
 wenty- Wards confirmed . e People in Comitia, That for the future uo perſon 

b whatſoever . be Held in fetters or other bonds unleſs for ſome crime that de- 
"129th: ſerued it, and only till the criminal bad ſuffered the puniſhment due by lat; 
Conſul. and rhat CREDITORS ſpould have a deer to n the 21 _ wa not 


Ly, 5 the Ranking wok their. mee 2 


8. bels. an 8 a ap Ce 
1898 . «#2 255 
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4 Us The Veſtini;\ 4 Pepi . 4 of the Aria ſea take arms 8 
| Rome, 10 their own 15. F. II. L. Papirius Curſor. is named Dictator to 
condutt the war againſt the Samnites. His General of the Horſe, Quintus 
„Fabius is guilty of - 4 breath of diſcipline. The ſeverity of the Dictator on 
© this occaſion.” F. III. Finding bis ſoldiers: ill affected to bim becauſe of bis 
- ſeverity:in to be changes bis manner on @ ſudden, and in a little time 
ins their affettions.:” After which: he reduces the Samnites 10 ſue for peace. 
2 V. The Senate grant ibe Samnites only a year's Truce, which. the latter: 
©* break-ſo. ſeum as they. hear that Papirius has quitted the Diftatorſhip. The 
Romans obtain aucompletd: vidlory over. them. F. V. The Samnites, e 
EE ug eee Git Er endeavonr to ach, _ ae ge i 
Wear of 8. E HE Republick; in 10 e Canſulate of 2 Kad Ca- 
ROME 1 ulla and D. un, Brutus, began to be embarraſſed by the 
— great numbers of · enemies ſne had to deal with. Beſide the Samnites and 
1 45 Enranians, the Veſtini had declared againſt her-: Theſe were themſelves 
hundred an inconſiderable people upon the coaſt of the Adriatick fea; but they had 
twenty: powerful neighbours, who in all Probability would arm in their — 5 
four. jf the Republic ſhould attack them. This conſideration made the Se- 
| 130th nate / demur; but at length pride prevailed over prudences it was not 
Conſul- for the henbur of Rome to let herielf be inſulted without revenging it. 
ſhip. > Phe two Conſulr cherefore took their commands by lot, andvit fell to Ca. 
5: 2h. alten 10 condukt the war againſt the Samnites, and 'to Brutus to aer 
5 the Neſtini. Bratas's firſt care was to hinder the V eſtini foom 3 apr Has the 
3  Sammites; which hes. did, by ineamping on the frontiers between the | 
nations, He soon after'defrared them; in baude and took kan chem Cine | 
And Commbianton ann 4 A tet et e 
„cos, —— onde: it his buſineſs to keep the Ham- 
nuites upon cho defenſive in their: on country, fell ſick, and was obliged 
ts return to Nemo; and, being there ordered to name a Difator, he 
Aurel. pitched upon Li Papirins Curſor, the 1 Captain the Republick could 
Vict. de then boat of, W 6 Rullianus 0 — 
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Horſe, Theſe took poſſtſſion of the command of the army in Samnium: year of . 
But, there having been ſomething obſcure in the Auſpices conſulted before ROME ä ö 
their departure from Rome, ſcruple and ſuperſtition tormented the Diktator Befl. . C. | 1 i 
when he came to enter upon action. To remove the pain of his doubts -Th;0; . . 
and fears, he returned to the City to renew the Auſpices; but firſt forbad hundred | [| 
Fabius, with whom he intruſted the command of the army in his abſence, to Wenty- _ "on 
venture a battle with the enemy. * 11 

Fabius being fond of glory, and beloved of the army, and diſdaining 130th pf 
to have his hands ſo tied up, reſolved to hazard an action, notwithſtand- Conſul- = 
ing the Diator's prohibition. He attacked the Samnites, whom he found 80 "Bg: 15 
in leſs diſorder than he had at firſt expected, and was once very near loſing e FEE "TY 
the day: But then the Roman cavalry, unbridling their horſes, drove upon Val. Max. 1 
the enemy with ſuch a ſudden and irreſiſtible impetuoſity, that the latter 5; · 3 · c. 2+ "Ii" 
were put into confuſion, and intirely broken and defeated. Twenty thou-. l 0 
ſand of them remained dead upon the field of battle. This victory made 15 
the young Conqueror grow inſolent; and, inſtead of lodging the ſpoils Liv. B. S. tr 
of the enemy in the Quæſtor's hands, to be ſold for the advantage of the c. 30. 3 
publick, he cauſed them all to be burnt, that they might not do honour bl ö 
to the Di#ator, by being carried in his Triumphal Proceſſion; neither 5 
did he ſend any account of his victory to the Dictator, but only to the 1 
Senate; an inſtance of great diſreſpect to the General under whoſe Auſpices 3h | 
he had fought. | % Log ot er ucts e 14 
Theſe proceedings incenſed Papinius, and he haſtened to the camp to ntl 
puniſh his diſobedient General of the Horſe. Fabius having timely. notice c. 31. 1 
of his coming, and of his deſign, called together the troops, and made | 10 
an harangue to to them, wherein he inveighed againſt the Diclator, Whoſe . 595 | 
reſentment, he ſaid, threatened not only his life, but the lives of many of the 1 , 
other officers, and even .of the private Soldiers, 4uho had helped him tb gain 15 
the viclory. That therefore it was tbe cummom iutereſt of the -army to proteti | 1 f 
im; and that to them be committed | the: defence. of his life and. fortun. | 15 
The ſoldiers with one voice cried out to him to take courage, and they c. 32. 4 L 


promiſed to defend him to the laſt breath. Papirius, nor long after, ar- 
rived. Having inſtantly aſſembled the Troops, he ordered the Crier to 
call Quintus' Fabius, General of the Honſe, to appear before him. When 
Fabius was come near the Tribunal, and ſilence made, the Didlator qu- | 
ſtioned him concerning his violation, net only of the common laws of Mi- | _ nn 
litary Diſcipline, but of the expreſs orders of a Di#ator; whom he. could | 
not but know to have a ſovereign authority in the Republick, and whom 
even the Conſuls themſelves, Magiſtrates who ſucceeded to the Regal. 
Power, (obeyed. Fabius had a bad cauſe to defend, and was confuſed in 


bis anſwers ; one while complaining that the Di#ator was both accuſer and —=_ . 

judge, and then exclaiming loudly, that he would ſooner: loſe his life, than val. Mac. | Nt 
the glory of his exploits; this moment he attempted to excuſe himſelf, and B. 2. c. 7. Bk 

the next accuſed the Diator : whichyprovoking Pupirius ſtill more, ge 5 _ 


commanded the Lictors to ſtrip the criminal, and prepare the Rods and 


536 „ oh Roman Hiſtory. Book III. 


| Year of he cried out to the Soldiers for aſſiſtance, and by ſome means made his : 


ROM B eſcape, retiring among the T7iarii. Theſe things put the army into a 


* Per. C. commotion, and raiſed a clamour throughout the whole aſſembly ; ſome 


Three beſeeching, others threatening. The officers who were near the Dictator 
hundred endeayoured by reaſoning _ by er, Pn mitigate his reſentment 
ewenty- againſt a young man of great hopes, and of a family ſo highly and ſo juſtly 
four. __ honoured in Rome, They repreſented to him the danger, to which he might 


130th Expoſe himſelf by too far exaſperating the multitude, who, blind with an- | 


LR ger, might be carried to do ſomething extravagant and deſperate. All was in 
hip. | vain, Papirius continued inflexible ; and their remonſtrances ſeemed more to 


| increaſe his indignation, than to ſoften him towards Fabius. But, when = ; 


| would have commanded ſilence, the noiſe was ſo great that neither his 

* criers nor himſelf could be heard, and night alone put an end to the tumult. 

Eutrop. Fabius, though ſummoned to a e again the next day, did not think it 
B. 2. C. 8. prudent to ſtand a . 

| 1 B. {elf before leſs paſſionate ju 

* 6-33* As ſoon as be 

once Dittator) thought it neceſſary to get the Senate aſſembled. without 

delay, and obtain a favourable decree for him before the return of the 

Dise The Senate was met, young Fabius had already worked upon 

- the Fathers, and made them think P. irius both unjuſt and barbarous, 

When on a ſudden a rear noiſe was at the door of the Temple 


eſcaped to Rome, there to preſent bim- | 
— d katber (who had been thrice Conſul, and 


where they were fitting. It was Papirins himſelf, attended by his Lifors © 


Pho were diſperſing the crowd at the entrance of the ſanctuary. U) 


his appearance the He took his place, ordered his Liclors 


to ſeize young Faint, and was 3 In vain did the 
the criminal; e gere = 


oldeſt and moſt venerable Senators intercede 
inexorable: ſo that the father of the young _ 93 other 
is the pair in Cs; and, . 


left, appealed 
precedented, the DiFator did not hold it — Ke che fuperic 
—.— of the Roman People. a. 


When the Comitia were formed, both the Fabii aſcended the Rasa with 


Pe ins; Which he obſerving, ſternly ordered the Maſter of the Horſe to be 


/ 


ed down. Young Fabius Am deſcended, and his father follow- 


ba him; but then the father, placing himſelf at the foot of the Raſtra. 


broke out into bitter in vectives Papirius for his haughtineſs and 


barbarity; he cited ſome former * caſes (not much to the purpoſe) where 
faulty Generals had not been ſo ſeverely puniſhed ; he complained, that no 
diſtinction was made between a fortunate and an unfortunate diſobedience ; 


and, in ſhort, omitted nothing that could be ſaid in fo bad a cauſe. He 


clamoured, he brangled, he complained, he called upon Gods and men 


for help, and, throwing his — — ſon's neck, wept over him a 


1 food bf beats. The whole aſſembly was moved. On the ſide of the 
8 Tabu, 1 manmamemm 09900700667 ee 
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pie, the aid of the Tribunes, and a remembrance of the abſent army. Vear of 
Papirius, on his own part, ſpoke in a high ſtrain, of the Dignity of his ROME 
Office, the Military Laws, Dictatorial Edits reverenced as the Oracles of Pet. J. &. 
Heaven, Manlius's rigour to his own ſon : He reproached the Romans with Three 
degeneracy from that heroick love of their country, which uſed to prevail hundred 
over all paternal affection and private conſiderations : He urged the many four. = 
ill conſequences of admitting appeals from a+DiFator. to the People, and 
eſpecially 1 in caſes of diſobedience in war; and concluded with admoniſh- 130th 
ing the Tribunes not to load themſelves with the blame of being the au- Conſul- 


thors of thaſe milchiefs by the Republick, by their poetection of the guilty Li”, B.8. 


Fabius. ul c. 34. 
His . threw, bath. the People. and their 7 ridunes,i into great per- 
plexity : For, tho to receive Appeals from the ſentence, of a Ditiator was 
to extend the exerciſe of the. People's power, yet they were afraid. of on . 
conſequence of interpoſing (in ſuch a cauſe aſpecially) againſt that hig 
authority, which they had. ſo often found it neceſſary, for the ſafety of 
85 Republic, to 5 with a ſingle Magiſtrate. Inſtead therefore of 
king upon them to judgeiin the affair, they: an became intèrgeſſors for 
the cruninal, humbly befeeching the:DzZator in thagnaſt earneſt manner 
to 1 his General of tbe Honſe. The Fatii thæmſelves likewiſe fell 
pro 35 at his feet, and implorrd his clemenem Upon this Papirius 
dere ſilence to be made, and th declared, That he was ſatisfied t 
Mavjr an „Discir Eick has, prevailed, the DicraTpnAI AUTHORITY 
has Fained the 1 iT; bg delinquent tis not aitted, but: condemued;: and 
is.0q 7 Pan Ele 10 7 on of. the Roman. Pegnle c their Tribunes : 
ave red „not- innocent by jut eerofe. lf power, 
5 fx ſbeir ene 1 4 canvi. _— Laue aben, Qpixrus 
A ius, 10076, fariunege in th e xonfextaaf b Chur 
e. in Abaruillom you a while, ngn;fe inſolentiy boaſted 9 
Fantus, though you have dared to commit a cm vhich vm , Huber, 

; my. place, gud not have forgiden: Tn ber received \aguimaitbimy 
17 am terms. But as for the RO an Penpla, to. whom: yon e 
» the beſt return. you can make: Nag er tj is i let this dayiteach.\ you, 
| bs or peace, to obey. your: Jawfubcammanders.\; Go, yon are at 
| erty... ended this affair; and the Fm afterwards; confeſſed, to 
e anour, 1 the 1 which he brought Fadius had con: 
ced as much to the i nba 9 2 the death of young 

e. As 1 Q 55 $4ks 


os 1475 emned b 
7. Figs » While ;Papirius. Nai in 3 che Samnites:took advan: c. 36. 
nc 


k 


0 K. his g to inſult his army; whoſe Commander, M. Valerius, 
be General, was ſo intimidated by the example of Habs, 
tche . not Pa hoſtilities of the cnemy. He ſuffered a party 
17 — = agers 2 50 qut in pieces, rather than ſtir out. of his camp tour 
2 This accident helped to exaſperate the troops yet more again 
| oe Diator., Who, when he came to the camp, (with L. Papirius Cr = 
a / relation of his own, whom he * appointed to ene the Horie in 
| Z * : 
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an. | The Roman Hiſtory, Bock III. 

Year of the room of Fabius) found all his men fo ill- affected to him, and ſo little 

ROME diſpoſed to gain him glory, that he had no hopes of making any pro- 

Bef. J C. greſs with them in the war. However, as the enemy offered him bat- 

Three tle, and he could not in honour decline fighting, he poſted himſelf fo 

hundred advantageouſly, and drew up his troops with ſo much dexterity, that it 

bor. was not poſiible for them to be intirely defeated. When the battle was 

.. over (in which, though they had fought but faintly, they had not been 

13oth routed) Papirius acted a part which ſurpriſed every body. Not one 

Conſul- officer or ſoldier, who had behaved himſelt negligently in the fight, was 

wir. fo muchas reprimanded by him. ' He went about with his Lieutenants 

viſiting the wounded ſoldiers, put his head into their tents, aſked: them 

how they did, Ro their officers to have particular care of each of 

them by name; this he ſeems to have done without the leaſt ap- 

arance of affectation: for we find that the army, which had always held 

Rim in eſteem, came, in a ſhort tune, to have a moſt tender affection for 
3 | | | 


Year of The People at Rome, being informed of this great alteration in the diſpo- 
ROME ſitions of the ſoldiers towards their commander, continued him in his 
Ber 1. C employment*, and no Conſuls were choſen for the year 429. As for 
3 Papirius, he no longer doubted of victory, and he ſoon gave the enemy 
hundred a total overthrow; after which he over-ran Samnium (leaving all the 
twenty- booty to his ſoldiers) and reduced the Samnites ſo low, that they ſued for 
_ peace, which he granted them on three preliminary conditions : That 
pit. they ſhould cloath all his Troops, give them a year's pay, and get the Trea- 
ty confirmed by the Senate. 2 | 
Year of F. IV. PAPIRIUS, having triumphed for his late victories, held the 
ROME Comitia by Centuries, where C. Sulpicius Longus and Q, Aulius Cerretanus 
Bef. J. C were choſen Conſuls for the next year. When the Conſcript Fathers came 
Three to conſider of the Peace to be made with the Samnites, they diſapproved 
hundred of the terms offered by them, and- therefore ted only a Truce for a 
twenty- year, which the Samnites broke ſo ſoon as they heard that Papirius was 
no longer in command. At the ſame time the Apuliaus declared for 


_ © Livy confines Papirive's Dictatorſhip to over the Samnites in the year 429% on the 
the foregoing year 428, and places the e- the third of the Nones of March. This 
vents of this year 429 in that. So that he makes us believe that Papirius's Dictator- 
makes Papiriusd two DiQatorſhips to have ſhip was prolonged to the year 430; and 
been but one. Nevertheleſs it appears that LZiwy's filence confirms us in this opinion: 


| Papivius was continued in his office, and for he makes no mention of any Conſuls for 
created DiQator a ſecond time. We have the year 429, which is likewiſe omitied in 


v. ſing 


A convineing proof of it in the Faßi Capito- the con Annals. C. & R. 
ini. They fay that L. Papirius triumphed - 


— 


Chap. XIII. De Roman Hiſtory. 539 
viſing and aſſiſting the People of Velitræ and Privernum in the war they Year ot 
made upon the Romans. The Tuſculans, with their wives and children, R O M E 
came to Rome, and in the humbleſt manner ſollicited the People to have Bef. J. C. 
pity on them. All the Tribes, except the Pollian, rejected the bill. The Three 
Pollian would have had all the men ſcourged and beheaded, and their wives hundred 
and children expoſed to ſale. Of this the Tuſculans,, who were incorpora- Wenty- 
ted into the Papirian Tribe, retained ſo laſting a reſentment, that, almoſt to derte. 
the times of Livy, ſcarce any perſon of the Pollian Tribe, who ſtood can- 1324 


didate for an office, could get the vote of the Papirian. Conſul- 
Quintus Fabius (who had been General of the Horſe to the Dictator Lie B. 


Papirius) and L. Fulvius Corvus, the next year's Conſuls, marched their g, C. 38. 
joint forces againſt the Samnites (who had raiſed a formidable army) and | 
gave them an intire overthrow, but not without great difficulty. The 
Samnites had ſurpriſed the Romans, while incamped in a place very diſad- Faſt. Ca- 
vantageous both for ſubſiſting their army and for ſuſtaining an attack ; and, pit. 
when, for theſe reaſons, the Romans attempted to retire in the night, the 
enemy watched them ſo narrowly, and purſued them ſo cloſe, that the 
next day they found themſelves under a neceſſity of hazarding a battle. 
It laſted from nine in the morning till two in the afternoon, without either 
ſide's giving way, or ſo much as changing the order in which they were 
firſt drawn up. The imprudence of he. Sammie cavalry determined the 
fortune of the day : For, having received advice, from one of their moſt 
advanced ſquadrons, that the Romans had left their baggage a good way 
behind them without any troops to defend it, greedineſs of plunder induced 
them to wheel off in order to ſeize the prey; and the Conſuls, to whom 
early notice of their motion was brought, allowed them all the time that 
Was neceſſary to load their horſes with booty, and put themſelves out of 
a condition to fight; and then ordered away the whole body of Roman c. 3g. 
cavalry to fall upon them. The cavalry executed the order with expe- 
dition and ſucceſs : After which, fetching a compaſs, they came upon the 
rear of the Samnite Infantry; an unexpected attack, which ſtruck” them 
with terror, and ſoon after threw them into confuſion. The Romans pur- 
| ſued their advantage, and made a dreadful 3 Thoſe of the Sam- 
#ites, who kept their ground, were cut in pieces by the Roman Foot; and 
thoſe who fled fell moſt of them by the ſwords of the Horſe, and, among 
the reſt, the General himſelf. . | 
$. V. SO terrible a defeat made the Samnites reflect ſeriouſly on their 
unjuſt breach of the Truce with the Romans; and they imputed their late 
 misfortunie to the anger of the Gods, whom they ſuppoſed to be offended 
at the violation of their oaths. To appeaſe them, they reſolved to ſacri- 
ice the chief author of that breach; and one Brutulus Papius, a man of 
diſtinction, but of a turbulent ſpirit, was univerſally pitched upon to be 
the victim. They paſſed a decree that he ſhould be delivered up to the 
Romans; and, that the ſpoil and captives taken within the time of the 
Truce, and in ſhort, whatever their Feciales had demanded, ſhould be 
reſtored to them. In purſuance of this decree, Brutulus, with all his effects, 
or Oi ba of 222 2 3-21 WAS, 
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Year of was put into the hands of ſome Samnite ambaſſadors, to be carried to Rome; 
ROME hut. = killed himſelf before he got there. However, they ſurrendered his 
Bel. J. C. dead body to the Ramans, who, of what was offered by way of reſtitution, 
Three accepted only the captives and a part of the effects, rejecting whatever could 
hundred not be claimed by any private Roman as his own. 

nent: After this the Conſul Fulvius returned to Rome, while his Collegue Fa- 
_— > Hog led an army into Apulia. That he ſucceeded in his expedition ap- 
132d pears by the Capitoline Marbles, where he is ſaid to have triumphed over 
Conſul- the Samnites and Apulians, Fulvius over the Samnites only: One A. Corne- 
—2 Ca- lius was this year choſen DiFator, but it was only to preſide at the Games 
pit. in the abſence of the Conſuls, and during the ſickneſs of the Prætor. 
Aurel. However Livy, finding that at the time of the defeat of the Samnites the 
5 = Government was in the hands of a Di#ator, aſcribes by miſtake that ex- 
tuſtribus rn to kim. The Capitoline Marbles rena the error, | 


c. 32. 


. XIV. 


* 2 be Samnites, being refuſed « a Peace, prepare to carry on + the war with 

vigour : and they appoint one Pontius, an able officer, to be their General. 

Pontius, by a ftratagem, draws the Roman Legions into a dangerous paſs 

( called afterwards the Caudine Forks) where they are ſurrounded bythe 

Samnites, and have no poſſibility of forcing their way out of it. To ſave 

..* "their lives, they ſubmit to ſhameful conditions impoſed by the enemy. F. II. 

- The baſe expedients, to which the Romans have recourſe, to evade the treaty. 

F. HI. Satricum revolts 8 the ee and the hp rel, 
Fregellæ, a Roman Colony. 


Year of n L IT had been e maxim ry ron Ras to pardon the 
ROME. I nations which ſubmitted, and to treat none with rigour but the 
84. J. 0 proud and untractable; but their late ſucceſſes made them now deviate 
Thrice from this rule; and, notwithſtanding that the Samnites ſued to them for 
hundred a peace, and endeavoured to merit it by the methods which have been re- 
twenty lated, the Senate rejected their petition, and thereby put them under a 
1334 nkeceſſity of continuing the war at all hazards. And, while the Centuriate 
Conſul- Comitia at Rome were chuſing 7. Yeturius and Sp. Poſtbumius Conſuls for the 
hip. new year, the Samnites in their Diet appointed one Pontius, an able Gene- 
Livy, B. ral, to command their troops. Pontius exhorted the aſſembly not to fear 
en a war with a People who had received reſtitution of wrongs with haughti- 

| neſs, and had refuſed peace when offered upon the moſt reaſonable terms. 
e. 2. The'Gods, ſaid he, are now no longer our enemies; Fuſtice \accompanies our 


arms, and we cannot fail of fucceſs. He then immediately led his troops 


near td Caudium (a little Town in Sammium) and there incamped as covert- 
ly as poſſible. When the Conſuls were come within a league of him, he 
cauſed a report to be ſpread, that the Samnite army was laying ſiege to 
Tuceria in Apulia; and, the more effectually to deceive the Romans, he or- 
'  dered ten of his ſoldiers i in the habit of herdſmen to lead ſome cattle in- 


to 
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to different parts, but ſtill in the neighbourhood of the enemy, with in- Year of 
ſtructions to agree all in the ſame report when taken priſoners by their K OM E 
Foragers. The ſtratagem ſucceeded. The Romans in a council of war Pee di 
reſolved to march to the relief of Luceria; and, there being two ways thi- * C. 
ther, one broad and open, but farther about than the other, which was bundred 
through certain ſtreights (called ſince The Caudine Forks) they choſe the twenty. 
latter. The nature of the ground was this : Between two circling ridges 22 
of mountains, ſo covered with trees and briars as to be abſolutely unſur- Consul. 
mountable, was a pretty large marſhy meadow, through the middle of ſhip. 
which lay the road. At the hither end, the way into it was very deep Eutropi- 
and narrow through a hollow rock; the way out, at the farther end, _ loruys 
more narrow, deep, and difficult. When the Romans, having paſſed Orofus, f 

the firſt, came to this, they found it intirely barred with huge ſtones and &c. 
trees laid acroſs: and then they alſo diſcerned great numbers of the ene- 
my on the tops of the eminences. To avoid being inveſted, they inſtant- 
I turned back, thinking to retire through the paſs by which they had 
entered; the Samnites had already blocked it up. The conſternation of 

the Romans was inexpreſſible, when they perceived themſelves ſhut in, 
without a poſſibility of eſcaping. They ſtood ſilent and fixed their eyes 
on one another, each to ſee whether he could diſcover any glimmering of 
hopes in his companions looks. At length the ſoldiers ſeeing the Conſuls 
tent pitched, and preparations making towards fortification, ſet themſelves 
to Work, without waiting for orders, to raiſe a rampart along the water, 
though they well knew it to be a fruitleſs labour, and were all the while 
ſcoffed at by the enemy. As ſoon as the army was incamped, the prin- 

eipal Officers, repaired of their own accord to the Conſuls tent; but the 
caſe was ſuch as allowed no room for counſel or debate. The Gods them- 

| ſelves, ſays Liuy, could hardly have given them aſſiſtance. Night came 

on: Without taking any refreſhment, ; officers and ſoldiers ſpent the hours 

of reſt in diſcourſing on their unhappy ſituation. 8 

On the other hand, the Samnites could not come to any determination 
what to do with their enemies, who were abſolutely at their mercy. After Livy, B. 
much debate it was at length univerſally agreed to conſult Herennius, the 9. c. 3. 
father of Pontius a:wiſe old man whom they looked upon as a kind of 


Oracle. The meſſenger whom they ſent to him for his advice brought 


back this anſwer : That he counſelled them not to do the leaſt harm to the 
Romans, ut to open them à free paſſage home. This advice being re- 
jected, the ſame meſſenger was diſpatched: a ſecond time; and then the 
old man ſent word, That he would not have them. ſpare the life of one ſingle 
Roman. The ſtrange difference between theſe two anſwers made the Sam- 
xites imagine that there was ſome myſtery in the matter, and they preſſed 
Pontius to have his father brought to the camp, that he might explain 
himſelf. When the wiſe Herennius was come, he let them know, that in 
good policy there was. no medium between treating the Romans in the kindeſt 
manner, and deſtroying: them abſolutely. That by the firſt (which he 
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Year of thought the beſt) they would gain the friendſhip of a powerful nation ; 
ROME that by the ſecond they would greatly leſſen the ſtrength of a dangerous 
geen ci ENEMY 3 but that no third way could produce any advantage of either 
e ſort. However, this prudent advice was not followed. Pontius and his 
hundred Officers choſe a middle way, ſuch as their fooliſh vanity ſuggeſted : They 
twenty. would ſpare the lives of the Romans, but at the ſame time treat them as 
F conquered enemies. | | | 

Ez. Whilſt the Samnites were in theſe deliberations, the Romans ſent a de- 
ſhip. Putation to them to deſire a truce upon equitable terms, and in caſe of 
Livy, B. refuſal to invite them to a battle. Pontius with a haughty air anſwered, 
9:6: 4+ That the Samnites had no battles to fight; that the victory was already gained, 
and that not a man of the Roman Legions ſhould eſcape, till they bad been diſ- 
armed, and had paſſed one by one under the Yoke : That, beſides this, be ex- 
pected that the Romans ſhould quit Samnium, and withdraw their Colonies 
from all the Cities they had uſurped from the Samnites. And he concluded 
with forbidding the Deputies io appear any more in his preſence, if the Con- 

ſuls did not accept the terms propoſed. kb 2 2 Thy | 
The report of this anſwer threw the Legions into the utmoſt deſpair. 
The Confuls were ſtruck dumb, and durſt not declare themſelves for ſo 
ſhameful a Treaty. L. Lentulus, a conſiderable Officer in the army, and 
who had been at the head of the Deputation to the Samnites, was the firſt 
who broke ſilence; addreſſing himſelf to the Conſuls, he ſpoke to this 
effect: I have often heard my father ſay, that, when the Gauls befieged the. 
Capitol, be was the only man in the Senate, who oppoſed the redeeming of Rome 
with Gold; and the reaſon he gave for bis opinion was, that, the enemy not 
having ſhut up the Capitol by intrenchments, nor raiſed any rampart round it, 
it Was ſtill poſſible for the Romans, though difficult, to force a A through ibe 
befiegers. Were the caſe with us the ſame; were there any poſſibility of eſcaping; 
could e make ſallies, as they ſometimes did, or could we force the Samnites to a 
battle, I ſhould ſoon convince you by my counſel, that I have the ſame courage 
as my father ; I ſhould ſpeak the ſame language, and endeavour yet more by 
my example, than my words, to animate you to the fight, though in never ſo diſ- 
- advantageous'a ſituation for it. For my own part, 1 would gladly ruſh into 

| the midſt of the enemy, and devote myſelf for the Roman People, if that could 
be of any avail to their preſervation; for I am truly ſenſible, that no fortune 
can be ſo glorious as to die for the ſafety of our Country. But our Country at 
"preſent is here, its chief ſtay and ſtrength, the Roman Legions, are in this 
valley. Shall they devote themſelves to death for their own preſervation ?- To 
' what end then? To ſave the Walls of Rome? the Houſes ? the croud of 
People that inhabit the City ?— And which way can even theſe be preſerved, 
if this army periſh? Will a weak, unarmed, deſpondent multitude defend 

them? Fuſt as they did againſt the Gauls after the battle of the Allia.—— 
But it is ſhameful, ſay you, to give up our arms like cowards. I grant it: 

Zet the love of our Country ſhould be ſuch, as to make us ready, if need be, 
to ſuffer Ignominy as well as Death; 10 ſacrifice,” not only our Lives, 40 0 
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Glory to preſerve it. For the ſake of Rome then let us ſubmit to the conditions Year of 
impoſed, be the indignity never ſo great; nor ſcruple any longer to obey Neceſſity, RO M E. 
to which the Govs themſelves are ſubject. | Bef. ] 6. 
This advice was followed. The Conſuls ſignified to Pontius, that they Three 
conſented to lay down their arms, and paſs under the Tote; upon which hundred 
they obtained a conference with him. As to a treaty of Peace, they Y<2Y* 
declared, That they could not conclude any that would be binding on the Ro- 133d 
man People without their approbation, and the miniſtry of the Feciales. Conſul- 
That their power extended no farther than to make promiſes, which they _ B 
were ready to ſtrengthen by giving Hoſtages. The ſtipulation was accepted 10 5. 
on theſe terms, and the Conſuls, Lieutenant Generals, Quæſtors, and 
Legionary Tribunes all ſigned the Convention; fix hundred Roman Knights 
were to be given as Hoſtages; and the Samnites were to have power to 
cut 2 their heads, in caſe the Republick did not perform the Conſuls 
romiſes. | 
A When the day came for the Roman army to paſs under the Yoke, or 
Gallows, the ſix hundred Knights marched firit out of the camp, unarmed, 
and with only their under garment ; and theſe were taken into ſafe cuſtody. 
The Conſuls followed next, then the inferior Officers, and at laſt the Sol- e. 6. 
diers one by one. The Samnites infulted them as they paſſed ; and, if any - 
N N returned but a fierce look, he was immediately knocked down or 


The Romans could have reached Capua the ſame day; but partly out 
x of diſtruſt of that City, and partly out of ſhame to be ſeen there in fo 
wretched a condition, they threw themſelves on the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of it, refolving to paſs the night in the open air; which when 
the Magiſtrates of Capua underſtood, moved with compaſſion, they ſent 
clothes, horſes and arms, Li#ors alſo and Faſces to the Conſuls, and food 
for the whole army. And when, the next day, they drew near the city, 
the Senate and People went out to meet them with all demonſtrations of 
kindneſs. Nevertlef the Romans, overwhelmed with ſhame, ſeemed 
unaffected with this hoſpitality : They kept their eyes fixed on the 
ground, and ſhunned all diſcourſe. They were accompanied to the fron- 
tiers by ſeveral young men of the Campanian Nobility ; but they ſtill ob- 
ſerved the ſame behaviour, and ſhewed the ſame dejection of mind; 
which, when it was reported to the Senate of Capua by the young Nobles 
at their return, made the aſſembly in general conclude that the Roman 
courage was for ever loſt, and their affairs deſperate. One of them, how- e. 7. 
ever, a venerable old man, declared, that he judged differently of the dumb 
confuſion of the Romans : This obſtinate filence, their eyes fixed on the ground, 
their ears deaf to all conſalation, are tokens of an inward rage that ferments 
without evaporating. If I am not wholly unacquainted with the temper of 
tbe Romans, their remembrance of the Caudine Treary will be more fatal to 
the Samnites than to them. The Romans will have it in their thoughts where- 
ever they ſhall encounter the Samnites; but theſe will nat every-where find 
Caudine Streights. 
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Vear of In the mean time the People at Rome, without ordets from the Senate, 
ROME and as it were by tacit conſent, put on the deepeſt mourning. The ſhops 
Bee f C. all round the Forum were ſhut up; there was a vacation in all the Courts 
Three of Juſtice, . before any proclamation for it; gold rings and robes of mag- 
hundred nificence were laid aſide ; and the city was more dejected, if poſſible, than 
the army itſelf. Before the arrival of the troops, it was the language of the 
1334 People, angry not only with the commanders, but with the guiltleſs ſol- 
Conful- diers, that they ought not to be received into the city: But, as ſoon as 


ip. they appeared, the publick indignation changed into pity. Neverthe- 
9. e. 7. 


leſs, they did not enter the city till night; and then every one ſtole 
home, and hid himſelf in his own houſe: Even the Conſuls baniſhed 
themſelves from ſociety, after they had performed the indiſpenſable duty 
of naming a Di#ator to hold the Comitia. They pitched upon 9, 
Fabius Ambuſtus ; but, ſome defect being found in the nomination, + 
 AEmilius Papus was ſubſtituted in his room, Nor did this Di#ator. 
hold the Aſſembly for the Elections „ no Magiſtrate of this unfortu- 
nate year could pleaſe the People; the Government fell into an Inter- 
regnum. — | 
Year of. % IL AND now all eyes were caſt on two of the greateſt men in 
RET E the Republick, - Papirius * Curſor and Pablilius Philo. Theſe, being cho- 
Bef. J. C. fen Conſuls in the Comitia, entered upon their office the very day of their 
Three election. Their firſt care was to obtain a decree of the Senate, import- 
hundred ing, that there had been no defect in point of religion in their inaugura- 
tion: After which the Fathers took into conſideration the Treaty made 
134th with the Samnites by the late Conſuls. Paſtbumius, one of thoſe unfortu- 
Conſul- nate Generals, was called upon to ſpeak firſt. He addreſſed himſelf 


Ar to the aſſembly with an air of great modeſty and humility, owned the 


time. Treaty to be infamous, but declared, that the Roman People were not 


. A 3d bound by it, ſince it had been made without their orders; and that the 
mas 7” Republick was obliged in juftice to nothing more, than to deliver up into 
ra 38. the hands of the Samnites thoſe of the army who had ſigned it. And he 
aadviſed therefore that the new Conſuls ſhould lead a new army into the 
field; but that, before they entered upon action, they ſhould ſurrender to 
the mercy of the Samnites his Collegue and him, with all the other officers 
| who had been parties to the convention. The Senators were ſtruck with 
admiration at the generoſity of Poſthumius; and their compaſſion for him 
did not fall ſhort of their eſteem of his heroick virtue. However, they all 
approved of the propoſal, except two Tribunes of the People, who had (pro- 
bably) been raiſed to that office ſince their return from the Caudine Forts. 
Theſe contended, not ohly that the motion made by Poſthumius was unjuſt 
with regard to the perſons concerned in the Treaty, but that it was by no means 
ſufficient to. diſtharge the demands which the SAMNITES- had upon Rome; 
and that, as to themſelves, they were Sacroſanct Magiſtrates, inviolable, and 
not to be delivered up to the enemy. © To the laſt of theſe pleas Poſthumins 


c. 9. replied, That the Senate might defer the delivering up of the Tribunes ill 


their Holineſſes were out of Office, and then (if his advice might be follows 5 £ 
25 | : | cauſe - 
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cauſe them to be beaten with rods in the publick Forum, by way of Uſury for Year of 
the delay. But as to himſelf, and the reſt of the Profane Officers con- ROME 
cerned in the Treaty, he preſſed the immediate execution of his propo- Ref f. C. 
_fal; and he offered ſuch plauſible arguments to prove the inyalidity of R 5 
the Caudine Convention, and the ſufficiency of the ſatisfaction deſigned hundred 
for the Samnites, that the Senate, whether convinced or not, were uni- nineteen. 
verſally pleaſed with his diſcourſe, and acquieſced in his project. Nay, TT 
the two Tribunes themſelves, who had at firſt oppoſed it, conſented at Coal. 
length to follow the fate of their companions, and to that end abdicated ſhip. 


their office. Livy, B. 9. 


c. 10. 


Poſtbumius' s propoſal was no ſooner paſſed into a decree of the Senate, 
but it diſpelled that cloud of ſorrow, with which the Romans had been 
eovered ever ſince the misfortune of Caudium ; it ſeemed to them like the 
breaking out of the ſun upon the city after a total eclipſe. Nothing was 
talked of but the generoſity of Poſthumius, whoſe Devotement they com- 
pared. to that of Decius; and the Roman youth were ſo. animated, that 
there needed no orders to raiſe Troops; a new army was formed. almoſt 
wholly of Voluntiers, and the Caudine Legions were again enrolled. . As 
| ſoon as theſe forces came near the enemy's camp, preparations were made 
for ſurrendering up the Roman Officers in due form by a Fecialis. Corne- 
_ llius Arvina was the perſon appointed for this purpoſe ; who, having con- 
ducted the Priſoners bound into Pontius s preſence, addreſſed himſelf to 
him in the following words: Since theſe men undertook without any commiſſi- 
on to conclude a Treaty of peace with you, and committed a crime in ſo doing, 
we deliver them up to you, in order to free ourſelves from any ſhare. in the pu- 
niſbment which they alone have deſerved. The Fecialis had ſcarce uttered 
theſe words when Poſthumius, as if offended with what he had ſaid, gave 
him a hard blow on the thigh with his knee, and looking ſternly at him, 
Jam now, ſaid he, a Samnite, and you an Ambaſſador f Rome: I baue 
_ therefore iy this blow. violated the Law of Nations, and you are thereby an- 
thoriſed' to make war upon us. But this little low artifice ſerved only to c. 11. 
raiſe the indignation of the Samnite General, and make him deſpiſe the 
author of it. He laid before Paſtbumius and the Fecialis the injuſtice and 
Haſeneſs of their proceedings. He told them, that if the Roman People 
would preſerve their honour untainted, and maintain the rules of equity, 
they muſt either perform the conditions of the Treaty, or ſend the Ro- 
man army again into the Caudine Forks. And, as to Poſthumius's beha- 
viour to the Fecialis, he thus expoſtulated: Will you be able to impoſe on 
tbe Godt by theſe thin diſguiſes? Will they take Poſthumius for à Samnite, 
and conſider the blow.he has given, as an inſult offered to the Roman People 
| by. a Samnite?. I it thus that you ſport with Religion and the Faith of 
Treaties ?: Are ſuch ludicrous tranſattions 1 the Gravity of a Con- 
. ſul: and the Dignity of. a Great Nation? Lictors, untie the Priſoners, and 
leave them free to. go where they pleaſe. And thus the Romans were dif 
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$46 The Roman Hifory. ' Book III. 
rof F. III. BUT now the Samnites repented too late of their not havi 
ee . the wiſe enable 12 they had a - 
Ref. ">, fays Livy, of the e misfortunes that afterwards befel them; while the Ro- 

'F 


mans, on the ether hand, looked upon the liberty they had obtained of 
hundred making war as & qual to vitory Not long after, the inhabitants of Sa- 


nincteun. rpjcgm joined with a body of Samnites, who ſurpriſed Fregelle, a Roman 


Cm, in the ni and, having by a romiſe of quarter engaged the 
bie. Fgreate 1 of I ering hy 4 their arms, burnt them after- 

Ki, pas lkewiſe at this time prepared for a revolt; the chief 
NV . — entered into a plot to ſhake off the Roman yoke. This, with 
hong alarms, induced the Republick to name a Dislator, the Con- 


_—_YY _ _—— the war. C. Menius was choſen to that dignity, 
5 BEES 


M. Foſlins to be his General of Horſe. The new Dic- 
3 er extended only to the making inquiry into ſtate Crimes, 
e NN And there needed no more to put anftop to the 
revolt of Capua; for the terror of a judge from whom * appeal 
became ſe great throughout all Campania, that the heads of the conſpiracy 
killed themſelves to avoid puniſhment, 
Aſter this, the Di#etor pretending that the powers given him «Surry 
commiſſion were not confined to the taking cognizance of traiterous 
fons and practices at Cayva only, but extended to the cognizance all 
eonfſpirators. and conſpiracies whatſoever and whereſocver againſt the Ra- 
man State; and prete farther that all intriguing and dan vaffing for 
effices was a kind of Treaſon —_—_ the Commonwealth; he cited feve- 


having upon t 
yo thr regs and . ip fot ee ane rt irene gre: 
would interfere” in che matter. Hereupon the: whole: bod af the 
Nobles took the alarm. Fl ee all places, that che Nur 
7 om, being nobly. bo! ( not ohſtructed by i in- 
direct pracxices) was naturally open and ——_ to alk Honouss. and Dig 


+ as judges | of yo .z and they 
two, inquiſitors know this, SFO! 


faffer 8 From gu, yer ring ot Ns Fern. 
Iprightnel: of his incentions and the immparcaliry of kiscondutt and then, 
3 e them a farther proof of his innocence, abdicated the Diet 
thar he might be brought to a trial. Fofius alfo, 8 
wfigned his office at te ſame time. The Senate, by a ſpecial. commiſ- 
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occaſion) to be their judges; who, having heard the witneſſes, and fully Year of 
examined the affair, honourably acquitted the accuſed *. 

This kind of inquiſition deſcended afterwards to men of leſs diſtinction, 
and in a ſhort. time was intirely ſtopt by force of thoſe very intrigues arid Three 


cabals againſt which it was levelled. 


»The account which has been given of 
Maenivs's affair is taken from-Livy, who 
adds, that Puꝶ iL tus alſo was ſoon after 
brought to a trial on the fame fort of accu- 
fation, and acquitted ;. but then Zivy re- 
fers both theſe trials to the year 439, when 
AMenius was indeed DiZator, according to 
the * Maròles, but Publilius was not 

If Publikas ſtood: his trial the fame year 
that he was Con/al, we muſt ſuppoſe that he 
alſo, as the Jy/uits Catras and Rouille have 
well obſerved, abdicated hrs office ir order 


thereto; Theſe learned Fathers conjeQure”- 


that this was the caſe, and that Papirims, be- 

ing thereby left ſole Cox/u/, named to the 

Dictatorſhip L. Cornelius Lentulus, who ap- 
ointed Papiriur to be his General of t 


Iorſe, intending to be governed in all dif- 


keulties by his advice, as the ableſt man in 
all the Commonwealth to conduct the pre- 
ſent war: and what confirms the opinion, 
that the war was conducted by Payirius 
this year in quality only of Maffer of the 
Horſe, is, that he had no TRIUurk for 
his conqueſts. 5 
What induces the Jęſuits (who have been 
followed in the Text) to place the trial of 


— 


Lip. B. 9. e. 34. 
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hundred 
nineteen. 


Mænius in the year 433, is not the authority 


only of the Capitoline Marbles (which make gen 


Mænius Dictator this year) but a paſſage of 


Livy * himfelf, who in the year 443 mialleey) Hip- 


Sempronias the Tribune fpeak of Mznus 


being created Difator, to inquire inta Stats 


Crimes, and of his abdication in order to 


his own Trial, as things which had happened 


Wit hin ten years: an expreſſion which he pre. 
bably would not have uſed, if theſe —— 


had happened four years before. 3 
It is indeed very difficult to reconcile the” 


Capirotine Marbles with Livy, who feems to 


be at à loſs in this part of the Hiſtory, and 
to have made ſome confuſion of times and 
events, not diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral Dic- 
tatorfhips of Menius as are marked on 
thoſe Marbles; a 

The Marbles give us three Dictators this 
year, C. Mænius, L. Cornelius, and T. Mar- 
lius. Livy mentions only the ſecond, and in 


this manner; though he aſeribes the exploits- 
of the campaign, we are going to enter 


pon, to Papirize and Publilies, the Confuls 
e ear, yet he owns that the thing 1s 


_ doubrful,” and that ſome give thoſe exploits” 


to L. Cornelius created Dia, and Papi 
rius Carfor his Mafftr of the Heco, 


5. I. The Romans give the Sumnites w great overthrow, and tale from: thens 
Luceria in Apulia; g. II. Aud Ferentum; and recober Satrieum. Tbs, 
' charatter of Papirius Curſor. F. IH. A two years Truce is granted” 


| hon Cities of Samnium. The Roman arms proſper im Apulia. Camp 7 | 
hia is turned into a Roman Præfecture. TWO new Tribes are 2 | 


which make: the whole number thirty-one. F. IV. All Apulia is jubduad 

Antium receives laws from Rome for its future government. Saticula, 
2 Campanian City, and Sora (in the country of the Volſeig don in alliance 

with the Samnites; are taten by the Romans: F. V. The Cruelty ef tb 


nuss. 


Romans towards three" Cities of the Ruſones. The Sammite war conti 
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Year of F. I. ſeems highly probable from ſome paſſages. of Livy, joined 
ROME with the authority of the Capitoline Marbles, that the operations 
5 1. C. of the campaign were this year governed by Papirius Curſor, not in qua- 
Three lity of Conſul, and Collegue to Publilius, but of General of the Horſe to 
hundred L. Cornelius Lentulus, created Diftator. © „ 
nineteen. The chief view of the Roman Generals being to reſcue the 600 Knights, 
134th Who had been delivered up to the'Samnites as hoſtages, they to that end 
Conſul- divided their forces. Cornelius put himſelf at the head of theTame troops 
ſhip. = that had paſſed under the Yoke, and led them againſt the victorious Caudine 
Livy, B. Legions of the 'Samnites. Papirius marched towards Luceria in Apulia, 
where the Roman hoſtages were kept priſoners. Pontius the Samnite General 
was for ſome time in ſuſpence, whether to march to the relief of Luceria, 
or ſtay to make Head againſt the DiFator. He feared that, if he marched, 
the enemy would fall Dre his rear; and that, if he did not march, Laceria 
would be loſt. His reſolution at length was to put all to the hazard of a 
battle. The Di#ator no ſooner perceived the intention of the enemy, but 
he aſſembled his ſoldiers, and would have exhorted them, as was uſual on 
ſuch occaſions, to behave themſelves with the courage becoming Romans , 
e. 13. but he found his harangue to be intirely needleſs. The ſoldiers, mindful 
of their late diſgrace, were ſo eager to fight, that they gave no attention to 
him; with one voice they all cried out, To Battle. When they drew near 
the Samnites, they preſſed their Enfigns to march faſter, and, being ſpirited * 
by revenge to a degree of fury, ruſhed upon the enemy without obſerving 
their uſual order, or waiting the command of their General. Nothing 
could ſtand before them; the Samnites were routed, and their camp taken 


9. c. 12. 


On the other hand Papirius having entered Apulia, and being aſſiſted by 
the people of Arpi (old enemies of the Samnites, their neighbours) had laid 
ſiege to Luceria, but was ſo ſtraitened by the difficulty of getting proviſions, 
that the arrival of the victorious army at his camp proved very ſeaſonable. 
The Di#ator diſperſed his Legions about the country, intercepted the con- 
voys that were going to the beſieged, and facilitated the bringing of proviſi- 
ons to the camp of Papirius. The Sanmites, Who had likewiſe an army in- 

Feen Laceris, finding that the place eule nor hold out Jong, re- | 
ſolved to give the beſiegers battle. Every thing was gerung ready. on both 
c. 14. ſides fora general action, when Ambaſſadors arrived from Tarentum, to put 

> a'ſtop to all hoſtilities by their mediation; and they threatened to declare 
themſelves againſt whicheyer party ſhould perſiſt in carrying on the war. 
Paperius; pretending to liſten Krol to what they ſaid, told them, that he 
would conſult the Hictator; and accordingly he did fo, but it was only on 
the meaſures to be taken in the engagement, for which he inſtantly pre- 

. Pared, While che Romans were ſacrificing, as 8 before a bat- 
tle, the Tarentine Ambaſſadors came for tlieir anſwer. The Chickens, cried 
Papirius feed perfettly well; ſo the Keeper of them tells us. The Gods too are 
much pleaſed with our Sacrifices : under their protection therefore we are going 
to 
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ſelves upon the defenſive within their camp. This timorouſneſs of the Gl. 


SH. AFTER the return of Papirius with the army to Rome, Corne- 
ius laid down his Diatorſpip, and another Dictator, T. Manlius, was Faſt. Ca. 
choſen (as it ſeems probable) only to hold the Centuriate Comitia, where pit. 
Papirius Curſor was again raiſed to the Conſulate, and Q: Aulius Cerre-. , 30 
tanus given him for a Collegue. The latter defeated the Frrentani in time. 
Apulia, and took their City, Ferentum. The former reduced Satricum, a t A 2d 
City of Latium, which, as we have before obſerved, had gone over to the Me. 


Samnites, though its inhabitants had obtained the privileges of Roman Pn 1 
- - Cilttzens. —, | pain 


The Satricans, as ſoon as the Roman army appeared before the walls, Bef. I. C. 
ſent out a Deputation to ſue for Peace. Papirius refuſed to grant it, unleſs 1 4 

they would Kill all che Samnite garriſon, or deliver them alive into his eighteen. 
hands. And, when they expoſtulated with him, afking, How it was poſſi- 
ble for them, who were but weak and unarmed, to maſter a garriſon 135th 


armed and ſtrong ? he bid them adviſe with thoſe by whoſe counſel they 8 


had received that garriſon into the Town. The Satrican Senate, upon the Livy, B. 


report of this anſwer from the Conſul were divided in opinion what mea- 9. c. 16. 
ſures to take, one part conſiſting of thoſe who had counſelled the revolt 

to the Samnites, the other of the adherents of Rome. It happened that the 
garriſon, for want of proviſions to hold out a ſiege, had re ved to march 

away the night following. That faction therefore which had * che 

e | | | Samnites 
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eighteen. ſame inſtant. 


. dition to govern herſelf, defired the Romans to give her a Governor and 
20 e ; 5 e new 
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Year of Samnites in, thought it ſufficient to give the Conſul notice at what hour 
ROME they would begin to move, through what gate they were to paſs, and 


Bc. J. C. what road they were to take; but the other party, not content with this, 


| Thres opened another gate to the Roman at the fame hour; ſo that the Sam- 


hundred nite garriſon were ſurpriſed, and cut to pieces, and the town ſeized the 
Papirius, after an inquifition by torture concerning the 
135m chief authors e revolt, cauſed the moſt guilty to be ſcourged and 
Conſul- beheaded, difarmed all the Satricans, and placed a ftrong body of troops 
- For this conqueſt Papirius, at his return to Rome," had the honour of a 
Triumph, which had not been granted him for his more important exploits 
on year before, (probably) becauſe he had afted_wunder the Auſpices of a 

uperior Magiſtrate. . Bel DD „ BOL | 
This Papirius is the man whom Livy reprefents as a Hero, who would 
have been a match for Arxander the Great, had that Conqueror turned 
his arms Weftward,' and come into 7/aly. He was no leſs remarkable 
for his vigour of mind, military fkill and courage, than for his ſtrength 
Livy, B. of body, and wonderful agility in running; which got him the furname of 
9. c- 16. Curſor: and whether it were owing to his robuſt conſtitution, or continual 
exerciſe, no-body cat or drank more than he; but he was alſe indefatiga- 
ble in war, ſharing the ſevereſt toils of it without hurting his health. 
Never had the Roman Horſe: or Foot a General that kept them to harder 
fervice. Fis reported of him that, his Cavalry having taken the freedom - 
to deſire a little relaxation from their fatigues, after an expedition which 
had been ſucceſsful, he anſwered, Yes, by all means ; when you alight from 
Jour Horſes, F excuſe you from the trouble of ftroaking their backs. Papirius, 
Aurelius fo fevere in point of difcipline, was naturally facetious, but not very gentle 
ViRor de even in his jeſts. Walking one day before the door of bis tent, while he 
ME” was Dittator, he ordered à certain Pretor of Prenefte; who in battle had 
c. 31. behaved himſelf ſhamefylly,” to be called, and, as foon as he appeared, 

did the Licrox prepare his Ar: When he faw the poor Prencftime read 
to die with fear at the found of thoſe words, he preſently added, Di/patc, m4 
. Ligtor, cut away this ſtump of a tree that ſpoils my walt: After which he on- 
hy fined the Prætor, and diſmiſſed him. Sueh was the character of the re- 
Year of F. TIT. IN the following Conſalſhip of L. Plautius Vemno and M. Feſſius 
ROME laccinator, many of the Samnite Cities ſent Deputies to the Renan Senate 
Bef. J. C. to aſk Peace; but theſe being referred to the People in Comitia (where 
Three the Caudine Legions doubtleſs made a part of the aſſembly) the Samnites 
hundred could obtain, by urgent intreaties, no more than a two years Truce. 

ſeventeen. | And now the terror, ſpread throughout Apulia by the Roman army, 
136th Which Plautius conducted thither, was fo beg pl the two Cities of | 


7 


Conſul- Teanum and Canufium ſurrendered, to avoid Being pillaged. Capua like- 


ſhip. wiſe being fo divided by inteſtine ſeditions, as to be no longer in a con- 
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new Laws; and it was at this time that the Romans firſt turned Campania Vear of 


into a Præfedture, and ſent thither a Præfeli. ROME 
It was perhaps to make the Campanians ſome ſort of amends for their Fee 


liberty, which they had voluntarily given up, or rather to keep them to their Thea: - 


duty, that a new Roman Tribe was formed in their country. It was called hundred 
the Falernian Tribe, doubtleſs from the hill Falernus, this Tribe poſſeſſing ſeventeen 
the delightful plain which ſurrounded that hill. Another Tribe was alſo 16 
eſtabliſned on the borders of the Ufens, and was therefore called Tribus Conſul- 
Ufentina. So that the Romans had now thirty-one Tribes, all which had ſhip. 
a right of ſuffrage in the Comitia by Tribes. 
By a Cenſus taken this year, the number of men in Rome fit to bear arms Faſt. Ca- 
d to be two pes and fifty thouſand. pu 5 
F. IV. THIS happy war was followed by another as „Je n 
under the — 4-5 of 9, Amilius Barbula and. C. 1 N 
who ſubdued and quieted Apulia. Antium followed the example of Capua, RO ME 
in aſking a Governor and Laws from Rome. But this City was not made ccc 
a Roman Prefefiure, nor did ſhe receive laws from a ſingle Magiſtrate 3 wy 
ſent thither for that purpoſe. The care of making the laws by which the hundred 
Magiſtrates were to govern was left to the Patrons of the Colony. It was fixteen. 
then cuſtomary not only for private families, but hkewiſe for Cities and: 3 
afterwards for Provinces to have their Patrons, who were often of the prin- 7,61. 
eipal Nobility of Rome. The Patrons of the Mſunicipia were generally ſhip. 
the families of thoſe Conſuls who had conquered them; and the Protec- Liv. B. 9. 
tors of the Colonies were the children of thoſe who had received the commiſ-© 72: 
1 , Mentee und M ati 
The fucceeding Conſuis, Sp: Nautius M. Popilius, were ſcarce entered y, 
upon their en. Republick, either from a diftruſt of their abik- R O MR 
ties, or for ſome other reaſon; unknown, obliged them to nominate a Die- Bf f. C. 
tutor to carry on the war. They named L. Amilius, who immediately 3 : 
put himſelf at the head of the Zegions. | He inveſted Saticala, a City of hundred 
Campania, in alliance with the Sammiter, and defeated the Samnite'army that fifteen, 
eame to relieve it; but his Diftatorſhip-expired before he could take the g. 
e. The Sammies, not hoping to defend it, laid ſiege to Pia. Conſak 
The Romans had now got ſuch a habit of ſuffering none but Di&#ators ſhip. 
to command their azrmies, that, tho the famous Papirus * Curſor and Pab- 8 


- 


dued were not upon the ſame foot. Some from Nom, had a pou of changing their Bef. J. C. 
were called Colonies, ſome Municigia, and. laws, and wholly ſwallowed up the autho- Three 
fome Prefeaares. rity of the other Magiſtrates. Some of theſe hundred 


— 
— 


The Colomirs. chuſe their Governors out of Frædi were choſen by the Nn People; fourteen. 
their own inhabitants, and, the? ſabject to the and others received their comaſifions from k 
Roman Veople, were a kind of petty Repub- the Prator of Rome; and were, properly 139th 
licks, modelled after the plan of Rome. aking, go more than his ſubſtitutes in ths Conſul-- 
Ke ute” ou kept their olUlaws, and Provinces. The diſcord among the Carpe ſhip. 
the euſtoms ! — among them before nan; gave the firftoccaſibn to infticurion'® A Ach 
became Rimes. e be eee afiervants the e nag. 
e Prefefures were in a worſe condition eftabliſhed this form of. Government in ſe- Faſt, Ca- 


"SE; 7 
than either: the Colonizs or Munitipia:. The veral partrof Huh. C. & R. 1 Pit. 
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Vear of lilius Philo were choſen Conſuls for the following year, we find Q, Fabius 
ROME Maximus, who had been formerly General of the Horſe to Papirius, and 
Bef. J. C. ever Iince his implacable enemy, raiſed at this time to the Dictatorſbip, and 
Three { commiſſioned to carry on the ſiege of Saticula. While he was making 
handred his attack, the Samnites: came from before Pliſtia, and their cavalry in- 
arten. ſulted the Roman camp, in which he had left his Cavalry under the com- 
139th mand of Aulius Cerretanus, his General of the Horſe. Aulius, without 
Conſul- conſulting the Dz#ator, ſallied out with the Roman Knights, and, having 
oy i n diſcovered the General of the Samnites, ruſhed on him, and laid him dead 
time with the firſt puſh of his lance but, having penetrated: too far into the 
Livy, B. enemy's ſquadrons, he could not retire ; and the Samnites gave their Ge- 
9. c. 22- neral's brother the glory of revenging his death: He diſmounted Aulius, 
aäläand then ſtabbed him as he lay upon the ground. Hereupon the Roman 
_  - Knights alighted from their horſes, to recover their General's dead body; 
the Samnite cavalry did the ſame, and a battle was fought between them 
on foot, in which the Romans prevailed. The Samnites returned to the 
| 44 Pliftia + (a City in alliance with the Romans) and took it by 
+ The fi- In the mean time Saticula capitulated, and then the Di#ator marched 
tuation to beſiege Sara, on the banks of the Liris, in the country of the Volſci. 
2 The Sorant had gone over to the Samnites, having firſt maſſacred a Roman 
nknonn Colony which had been ſettled in their city. To defend this place the Sam- 
LivyB. p. nies followed the -Di#ator with all expedition. When Æmilius underſtood 
c. 23. that they were not far behind him, he faced about, marched to meet them, 
d came to an engagement with them near the narrow paſs of Lautulæ. 
he ſucceſs of the battle was doubtful, night put an end to it, and both 
da tmies continued their march towards Sn. 
And now the Di#ator, choſe a new General of the Horſe, L. Fabius, a 
Ekeinſman of his on, to ſucceed Aulius. He ordered him to go to Rome, 
fetch thence ſome freſn levies, conceal his march; from the enemy, and, 
when he had poſted his men in ſome ſecure place near Sora, to wait the 
ſignal for moving. This was no ſooner executed, than the DiZator pre- 
dended fear, and kept claſe within his intrenchments, in hopes thereby. to 
draw the Sunmite army near his camp; and it did not fail to have the de- 
tired effect. Then on a ſudden giving the ſignal for battle, he ſallied out 
of his intrenchments, without letting the ſoldiers know the ſuccours he had 
iin readineſs. They imagined it was ſome great diſtreſs, which made their 
SGeeneral ſo ſuddenly change his reſolution; and he confirmed them in this 
opinion, by telling them that heir caſe was ſuch, that they muſt either con- 
duen ar periſo: That be bad ordered fire to be ſet to their tents and baggage, 
3111 that they might ſoon make up the 1 ef the. ag of the rebellious cities. 
_ © © * However, his private orders were to ſet fire only to thoſe tents which were 


4 
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next the ramparts, and this was to be the ſignal for the General of the Horſe 

to move to his aſſiſtance, and fall upon the enemy in the rear. Every thing 
was executed with wonderful harmony, and by this ſtratagem the Sanmites 

vVoere intirely defeated, and. their camp plundered; and the Nenne | 
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had the farther: joy of finding at their return to their own camp, that their Year of 
tents and baggage were not burnt. _ „ =. TOME 

After this the Di#ator laid ſiege to Sora, and the ſiege was continue Bef. . G. 
by his ſucceſſors in the command of the army, M. Poetelius Libo and C. Three 
Sulpicius Longus, the new Conſuls. They pitched their camp almoſt hundred, 
cloſe to the walls of the Town. While they were deliberating and in doubt irtecn- 


TE * & 


in what part to make their attacks, a deſerter from the beſieged ſuggeſted 146th © 
to them a ſtratagem for getting poſſeſſion of the place. What he pro- Confal. 
poſed appeared to the Conſuls practicable z and, in order to its execution, ſhip. 4 
they, by the advice of the deſerter, removed their camp to the diſtance of FL ; 
ſix mites from the Place: to the end that this might throw the garriſon in- Livy, B. 
to careleſſneſs and ſecurity. Next night the deſerter, having pofted ſome 9. c. 24. 
cohorts near the town, in a woody ſpot, where they could he concealed. 
ſtole with ten choſen Roman ſoldiers into the citadel. Then placing his 
men in a narrow fteep path, that led from the Citadel to the 'Fown, and 
where they might eaſily defend themſelves againſt a great multitude, he 
haſtily ran down into the Town, crying out, To arms, to arms, the enemy are 
in poſſeſhon of the fortreſs. A. fright ſeized the inhabitants; and in their 
haſte to eſcape they broke down. the gates. The Reman cohorts, rouſed . | 
by the noiſe, ruſhed in at one of them, putting all they found in the ſtreets 
to the ſword. In the morning by day-break the Conſul, with his army, en- 
tered the Town, already in the poſſeſſion of the Roman cohorts. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-five of the priſoners, who had been the chief authors af the 
revolt, and of the maſſacre 5 the Roman Colony there ſettled, he ſent to Rom,, 
where they were firſt beaten with rods and then behead etc. 
FS. V. THE reduction of Sora was followed by the ſurpriſing of three 
Cities of the Auſones ( Auſona, Minturne, and Veſcia) on the fame day and 
at the ſame hour. The Romans ſeized theſe places, and barbarouſly 225 
ſacred all the inhabitants, merely upon an accuſation (without proo 
brought to the Conſulo by twelve traitors, of the nation, of their having 
formed a deſign to revolt. But Livy tells us, that this barbarity was owing 
to the abſence of the Generals when the Towns were ſeized. TIA * 
© Laceria, which had rebelled, being taken by aſſault, not only the Sam- c. 26. 
nite garriſon, but the Citizens were put to Ford, and a Colony of two 
thouſand five hundred · men ſent+ thither from Rome, to ſecure it for the 
future againſt all attempts. 3 
+» Notwithſtanding. all theſe examples of ſeverity, the. reſtleſs 8 
prepared once more to ſhake off the Roman yoke; ſo that the Republic 
thought fit to name a Dictator , C. Menus, to go with an army into their paſt. Ca- 
country, and keep them in awe. In the mean time the Conſul Sulpic ius 72 
appeared with his army near Caudium, where the Samnites had drawn to-Liv. B. 
gether a great body of troops, and were waiting for the inſurrection of 9: © 27. 
8 y 3 * ya 
Ne Campanians, who they hoped would join them. The two armies came 
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Year of to an engagement, in which the Samnites loſt thirty thouſand men killed 
pro. te _ E or taken *. And the conqueror marched his army to Bovianum, one of the 
Ref. 7 c. principal Cities, if not the Capital of Samnium, and paſſed the winter be- 
Thr fore it. 

| kandred L. Papirius Curſer (a fifth time) 24 C. Junius Brutus (a ad time, were 
twelve. no raiſed to the Conſulate : but ſoon after, for what reaſon is unknown, 


141 the Fathers ordered a Dictator to be created. The nomination fell upon 
— C. Poetelius Libo, and he was appointed to command the forces. He re- 
— paired to the camp near Bovianum, and in a ſhort time quitted that poſt to 
o. Pate N Fregellæ from the enemy. They evacuated the place without ſtand- 
Is * ſiege, and then the Dictator appeared before Nola, a City of Campa- 
9. C. 28, = which — Tha reduced, together with Atina and Calatia, both in the 
ſame the Romans planted a Colony at Sugſſa, a city of 
the 2 er in Pontiæ, an iſland which the Volſci had inha- * 
„ Bard, and which 15 within fight of their coaſt. And the Tome e a 
; Decree for planting a Colony at Interamna and Caſinum. 
| Year of " Whilſt M. Valerins Maximus, one of the Conſuls for the new year, was 
ROM E carrying on the war againſt the Samnites, and P. Decius Mus, the other, 
26. lying ſick at Rome, the Senate received advice, that the Hetrurians 
| Be. JC * chreatened the Republick with an invaſion, upon which they ordered Decius 
- hundred do name a vers oof C. Sulpicius » being promoted to that dignity, 
, and made the preparations which the appre- 
PRE ties war with fo populous a nation and fo near a neighbour re- 
Gugel quired. Nevertheleſs he was not in haſte to 5 action; he kept 
ip. himſelf upon the defenſive, and waited till the Herrurians ſhould begin 
Livy, B. the hoſtilities; and this moderation had the effect he deſired. The Hetru- 
9- © 39+ fiant upon farther reflections 1 e and I continued quiet 
| within their on bounds. ca 
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CHAP. XVI. 


11 Apf eee the Cenſom of Rome, S the Sous &X 
Fare Ms: into the Senate. The People reform this abuſe the next 
Fear, and make. ſome new- regulations. F. II. Rome has war with the 
Tletrurians and Samnites. F. III. Appius abhſtinateſy refuſes to quit his 
_ office though bis eighteen months flo _ time __ its enn en 
e is proſecuted , 


L een tranquility of the Republick was at this time 
eko. T 4 liale diſturbed by Appar Claudius, — He was 
e and an Oracle among the Romans in all knotty points of 


lu, but 2er —— taking great delight are the : 
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moſt ancient inſtitutions, and in fetting up for a Legiſlator. Hitherto Year of 
none but Patricians, or the moſt conſiderable of the Commons, had been ROME 
admitted into the Senate; but Appius introduced there the Libertini, i. e. det. J. 
the ſons of thoſe who had been ſlaves, and had obtained their liberty. Having Three 
thus debaſed the Senate, he attacked the Prieſthood, which had always hundred 
been confined to the Nobility. The oldeſt Prieſthood in Rome was that eleven. 
belonging to the Altar, called Ara Maxima, erected by Evander to Her- 142d 
cules; it had been given at that very time to an old man of the Aborigines, Conſul - 
named Potitius, and had continued ever ſince in his family. The Cenſor ip. 
prevailed with the Potitiz* to reſign this Prieſthood to the Slaves belong- P 
ing to the publick, and employed in the publick works. 
But, if Appius thus brought a blemiſh on the Senate and Prieſthood, he B. 1. c. 1. 
made his country amends by the uſeful works he undertook with ſucceſs; Liyy B. 3. 
particularly an Aqueduct ſeven miles long, whereby he ſupplied Rome Fron tinus 
with plenty of wholeſome water, which it before wanted. He likewiſe de Aquz- 
made that famous road from Rome to Capua, which was called the Appian ductis, B. 
Way, and which Julius Ceſar afterwards continued from Capua to Brundu- 
fium on the Adriatict. It laited intire above eight hundred years. 
The ſucceeding Conſuls, C. Junius Brutus and Q: Emilius . Barbula, year of | Z 
were no ſooner entered on their office, but they complained to the People RO ME 4 
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in Comitia of Appiuss new liſt of Senators, and cancelled it, ſo that the ccccxlii. 1 
Senate reſumed its former luſtre. The people at the ſame time not only 3 14 
recovered an old privilege, but extended it farther than before: By a law hundred 19 
in the year 391, the Comitia had aſſumed the privilege of chuſing ſix out ten. 11 


of twenty-four Legionary Tribunes in the Conſular armies, conſiſting of four —— 4 
Legions. This privilege had been for Ayn paſt uſurped from them ' | 4 

by the Conſult and Dictators; but now it was decreed, that the People tip. 2 * 
ſhould, inſtead of fix, name ſixteen of the twenty-four Tribunes. At A3 4 
this time likewiſe the People, at the motion of Decius Mus, one of their *<: 


Tribunes, appointed two I officers to take care of the naval affairs of the He 
Republick.. _ ; | a Livy, B. 


. I. WHILST the Romans were employed in theſe regulations, 9: © vf“ 
' their Conſuls prepared to lead two armies * into the field, It fell to Bratus's vi Nr. 


lot vales. 


2 Livy (B. 9. c. 29.) ſpeaks of a traditi - gion. All che publick Pipers, or Pla A 
dn, K e whole name of the Potitii, con- 8 the Flute, ran away A. au Bs on 2104. of # 

ſiſting of twelve families, in which were den to Tybar in t dudgeon, becauſe the BM 

thirty perſons at or paſt the age of puberty, Cen/ors had forbid them to feaſt and carouſe 

iſhed within the year; a warning from in the Temple of Jupiter, as they uſed to 
e angry Gods not to attempt innovations do; ſo that there was no-body to play du- 
in Religion: And that Appius alſo was ring the pomp of the ſacrifices. The : 
firuck blind ſome years after, as a puniſh- Senate, with a pious concern, diſpatched Y 


ment for his profaneneſs. _ ſome Deputies to Tybur, who were to en- 1 | 
d Livy tells us (B. 9. c. 3 2 hat, while deavour to prevail with the People of that W 
the Remans were burthened with the care of that the Pipers might be ſent back to 


two dangerous wars, an adventure happen- Rome. 'The Tyburtes, not being able to win 
ed too trifling to be mentioned in 5 upon theſe fellows, by perſuaſion, to return, 
were it not „ 
1 | 4 


contrived, on occaſion of ſome feſtival, te 
2 make 
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Year of lot to carry on the war in Samnium, and to — to march againſt the 
ROME Hetrurians, who had now begun hoſtilities. Amilius found the enemy 
cecexlii. ready to lay ſiege to Sutrium, a Town in alliance with the Romans, about 
Hef: J. C. F*a07 y ſiege 
Three thirty miles from Rowe, and a ſort of key to the Roman State on that fide. 
hundred The Hetrurians, truſting to their numbers, ventured a battle, and were 
ten. defeated. by the Conſul, who obtained a Triumph at Rome. Nor was 
1434 Junius Brutus leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Samnites. He firſt took Clavia 
Conſul- by aſſault, and then Bovianum, the ſpoils of which he gave to his ſoldiers. i 
Kip. Bo, Aud now the Samnites, no longer daring to contend with a Conſular army 
5 Ke ian the open field, had recourſe to artifice, and endeavoured to draw their 
c. 31. enemies into new-Caudine Forks.' Between Cumæ and Puteoli in Campania 
Zonaras, was the foreſt of Avernus, ſo called from the lake Avernus in the middle 
N. 6. of it, from whoſe ſulphurous waters exhaled ſuch a naufequs ſtream, that 
te birds which- attempted to fly over it were believed to be ſuffocated 
dy the exhalations. The Poets make it one of the vents of Hell. Into 
cis foreſt, where the —— poſted great 2 of men, they 
allured the Roman Troops opes of booty. t Romans, upon 
the firſt diſcovery of, the ambuſh, drew up in order with ſuch expe- 
dition, and behaved themſelves with''fo' much reſolution and bravery, 
+ . = that r neee and n of them dead upon. the 5 
24 Mot. ho . le e WIE & UV 
Year:of FE: IN'the foltow -Confulbip of & Fabius and C: Mavis Ritter, 
ROME hs tranquillity and — at home; to wich. ſo much Proſperi ty abroad 
ccccxliii. was owing,” Was greatly diſturbed by 3 Rd ob Taps 
#8. In the year 319, a law h: ; enaCting,' that no Cen 
hundred Po cone — in 155 Coll longer than —— menths: But yn 


refuſed to comply with this regulation, and to Fe Cenſorſtip (tho? = 
2 on _ his ue, depending On ce favour 


| IL 4 I 
Cortful- the People, w ered le ied 16 AquedyR ard new Rodd. Neyer: 
Bip. --- theleſs 8 e npe 


i *Aſecond him for this infraction of the EMIL IAN Law. Appius, Upon 8 mmons, 
— B. appearing before the  Afeenbly of the. People; the Tribune I how he 
. 0/39. a ave behaved bimpelf,” bad be been ene ef. abe Cenſorꝭ ther that Law 
Pomponi- ag paſſed.? To this Appius anfwered that his caſe was not the ſame with 
us de Ori- theirs and __ the Law in queſtion bound only the Cenſors of that year. 
gine Juris 4 ing that Bobby applaudeck this anfwer, immediately order- 


Livy, B. ed bim n But then 478 appealed to the whole Body of the Ti- 
9. Te Ry of 1 three took him under their protection, while the other ſe- 
ven Were gar bim; and as R could: be El their 


64 
Larter den al; dead-drank, and hen, fent, of: bang in the Temple, 3 Ae 6 
; in the "Ve 1 1 „they. found. themes in of ſtrolling ne ai 1 85 city. 852 4% a ; 


. Forum. Peopl 6% year in .maſc ſuerade, ping an „Ainging. 
== Were t together about them, having This cuft Mall. prey; led ia Liny's time. 
e to n e I r 
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nation of the Publick. | | _—_ 


I$T- 
Tribunal, unleſs they were all unanimous, he by this means eſcaped, and a- Year of 
lone held the Cenſorſhip more than three years longer, contrary to the incli- ROME. 


Three 


88 N hundred 
E XVII. enen 
„ | Auch 
1 &©} > | : Fa „ 
§, I. The Conſul Fabius defeats the Hetrurians. He penetrates into the ſhip. - 


ſecond overthrow. F. II. The Roman arms have not equal ſucceſs againſt 1 


Ciminian Foreſt, deemed impervious, after which he gives the enemy a 


the Samnites. The Senate orders Fabius to name Papirius Curſor (the c. 34. 


man he moſt hates) to be Dictator to carry on that war. F. III. He 
continues (with the title of Proconſul) ſucceſsfully to condutft the war againſt 
the Hetrurians. F. IV. The Dictator Papirius is no leſs ſucceſsful againſt 
the Samnites. He returns to Rome, and retires for the reſt of his life from 
 publick bufineſs. S. V. The Samnites, affiſted by the Marſi and Peligni, 
are defeated. The Hetrurians ſue for an Alliance with Rome. The Ro- 
mans ſubdue all Umbria, F. VI. They ſend an army againſt the Salentines.. 
The HERNIOI rebel and are ſubdued; and the SAMNITES are frequently de- 
feated. F. VII. The Samnites requeſt and obtain a renewal of their 


old alliance with Rome. The Xqui,. who had lately rebelled, are totally 


ſubdued. | 


$. LFruns inteſtine, diſturbance did not ſtop the progreſs of the LivyB g. 
| Roman arms. Fabius marched againſt the Hetrurians, and c. 35, and 
defeated them near Sutrium. The run-aways took refuge in the Ciminian 36 


Foreſt, a foreſt, ſays Livy, more impaſſable and dreadful than thoſe of 
Germany, and through which not even a ſingle merchant had ever yet 
made his way. Fabius was almoſt the only man in the army who had the 
boldneſs to think of entering into it: they were afraid of finding Caudine 
Forks in Hetruria. The General had with him at this time a near rela- 
tion, named Cæſo Fabius, _ had — 2 wy a a 
and fpoke the language of the country perfectly well. Cæſo undertook 
vo examine — the places about it. He was accompanied in 


this | enterpriſe by: only one ſervant, who, having been brought up With 


him, was alſo well acquainted with the Tuſran language. Before they 
ſet out, they took care to inform themſelves of the names of the ſeveral 
Governors and of the nature and ſituation of the places through which 
they were to paſs, that in converſation they might not be diſcovered 
through their ignorance of any thing that. was notorious to all the natives. 


They were clad in the habit of ſhepherds, bearing each a cleaving bill and 


two javelins after the manner of the peaſants. But neither their dreſs, their 
arms, nor the familiar uſe of the language, was fo good a ſecurity to 


them againſt a diſcovery, as the general notion that no ſtranger would 


AS. 


dare to enter that foreſt. In this diſguiſe they are ſaid to have travelled: 


* 


_ 
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Year of as far as to Camerinum in Umbria, where they diſcovered themſelvtes to be 
ROME Romans, treated with the Senate of the City in the name of the Conſul, and 


cecexliii. 
Bef. j a C. 
Three 


obtained a promiſe from them to furniſh the Roman army with a reinforce- 
ment of men, and with thirty days proviſion, in caſe it ſhould come into 


hundred thoſe parts. | 


nine. 


144th 
Cooful- 
lip. 


- - under arms, and attack the Roman camp ei eee daf 
| an 
cloſe within his intrenchments ; but he bid his men refreſh themſel 


Upon the rt made by Cæſo at his return, Fabius, when it grew dark, 
firſt ſent away his baggage, and ſoon after his infantry, to enter the fo- 
reſt. He himſelf ſtayed in the camp with his cavalry, and early the next 
morning began to ſkirmiſh with the advanced guard of the Hetrurians 
that were poſted without the wood. When by this means he had long 


enough amuſed the enemy, he retired into his camp, from whence he 


went out at another gate, and overtook his main army before night. The 


next morning by day-break he reached the top of the hill Ciminus, which 


was on the further ſide of the foreſt, and gave name to it: From hence 
he ſurveyed a while the fertile plains of Hetruria, and then ſent out a de- 


tachment of ſoldiers, who not only brought off a great booty, but defeated 


a tumultuous army that had got together to reſcue it out of their hands, Af- 
ter this the Romans returned to their camp near Sutrium, where they found 
two Tribunes of the People, with five Deputies from the Senate, diſpatch- 
ed expreſly to forbid Fabius to enter the Ciminian Foreſt, Theſe meſſengers 


were extremely pleaſed, that they had come too late to hinder an expedition 


which had fucceeded fo well, © They returned to Rame with the joyful 
. that a way was opened into Hetruria. 8 . 
The detachment which Fabius had ſent out to plunder, had alarmed 


all the country near the foot of the hill Ciminus, and even the people of 
- Umbria on the confines of Hetruria, ſo that prodigious numbers of each 
nation took the field and came to the camp before Sutrium. And now 


the Hetrurians not only brought their camp forward, but came out and 
drew up their forces in order of battle in the plain, leaving a ſpace for the 
enemy to do the like. Finding that the Romans declined the fight, ti 
advanced almoſt to their very trenches z and the ſoldiers cried out wi 
one voice to their officers, that the remainder of their allowance of pro- 
viſion for that day might be brought to them, for they would hes: Gao 


the 
next morning. Fabius, to deceive the enemy, ſtill pretended fear, 2 


and be ready for action upon the firſt ſignal. To raiſe their courage, he 


made a ſhort harangue to them, extolling to a high degree the exploits of 


the Roman arms in Sarmium, and aſſuring them, that the Hetrurians were 


not:ſoldiers comparable to the Sammites for ſtrength or courage; to this he 


added ſome dark words, by which he made them believe he had a ſecret 


correſpondence with the enemy's camp, and was ſure of the victory. About 
From Surrium, whence Corſe had ſet out to Camerizum in Umbria, it yas 3 (wy days = 


- . 
2 


1 


* 
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the fourth watch of the night he drew up his army in order of battle with- Vear of 
in the intrenchments of the camp, cauſed the rampart to be levelled, and RO ME 
the ditch to be filled, and then marched out and ſurpriſed the enemy while ef J. C. 
half aſleep, and lying ſcattered over the plain. Of the Hetruriaus were ſixty Thres 
thouſand men ſlain or taken priſoners. Thoſe who could eſcape fled into hundred 
the wood. Their camp was ſeized and plundered. Some ſay, that this ac- ***< 
tion happened in the country beyond the hill Ciminus near Perufia. Be 1th 
that as it will, three of the moſt conſiderable Lucumonies, after this over- Conſul- 
throw, ſent Deputies to Rome to ſue for Peace; they obtained a Truce for ſhip. 
thirty years. 

$. II. BUT the Roman arms under the conduct of the Conſul Marcius Liry, B.9. 
had not the like ſucceſs againſt the Samnites, tho* he gained at firſt ſome © 35-4 
advantages over them. 'The Roman fleet, commanded by P. Cornelius, 
met with misfortunes. This was the firſt fleet the Romans had ever put 


to ſea, The Admiral made a deſcent at Pompeii, in Campania, and his 


troops, __ with no oppoſition at firſt, wefe, by the eager deſire of 
booty, carried farther into the country than was conſiſtent with prudence, 
ſo that the inhabitants had time to get together, and they had the good 
fortune to intercept them in their return. They forced the Romans to 
relinquiſh their ſpoil ; ſlew ſome of them, and chaced thoſe who eſcaped 
the ſword to their ſhips. | E127 

This news, with a falſe report that Fabius had met with Caudine Forks in 
the Ciminian foreſt, revived the courage of the Samnites, and they gave 
Marcius battle. Much blood was ſpilt in the action on both ſides, and it 
was not known which had the. advantage. Nevertheleſs, as fame gave it 
againſt the Romans, (becauſe ſome of the knights, and of the Tribunes of the 
Soldiers, and one of the Conſul's lieutenants had been killed, and the Conſul 
himſelf wounded) the Senate judged it neceſſary to create a Dictator; and 
nobody doubted but Papirius would be the man. How to get him nomi- 
nated was the queſtion : For, whether Marcius were alive or not, no one at 
Rome could tell; and the Samnites had guards upon all the roads that led to 
his Camp: And, as for Fabius, the other Conſul, he had a private and perſo- 
nal quarrel with Papirius. In this difficulty, the Fathers determined to ſend - 
to Fabius ſome eminent members of their body, men of conſular dignity, 
who to the publick authority ſhould add the weight of their own, to en- 

him to ſuppreſs his reſentments for the ſake of his country. When 

e depuries, being arrived at his camp, had notified to him the Senate's 
decree, and had thereto added ſome diſcourſe to the ſtyle of exhortation 
and intreaty to comply, he ſtood ſilent for a while, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground, and then withdrew without making any anſwer. At midnight 
(according to cuſtom) he declaſred Papirius Dictator. Nevertheleſs, he 
plainly ſhewed the violence he had done to himſelf. For, when the deputies 
returned him thanks for maſtering his reſentment, he diſmiſſed them with- 
ont any reply, they could not draw one word from him. 
We have a remarkable inſtance at this time of the exceſſive ſuperſtition 
of the Romans. Papirius, after his nomination to the Dif#atorſvip, _ 


an ' 


: 


3 9. 39. 
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Year of after he had appointed C. Junius Bubulcus 10 be his Maſter of the Herſe, 
R OM E had recourſe * (as ſeems to have been the cuſtom in theſe days at leaſt) to 
2 . 6 an aſſembly of the People by Curiæ to obtain his commiſſion. It having 
Three fallen by lot to the Curia called Faucia to vote firſt, the afſembly would 


hubdred not proceed in the matter, becauſe to the ſame Curia had fallen the like 


nine. pres agative in thoſe unfortunate years, when Rome was taken by the Gauls, 
1 and the Roman Legions were ſurpriſed in the Caudine Forks. The buſineſs 
Conſul · was put off to the next day, and then Papirius obtained his commiſſion 
ſhip. without any ominous circumftance. C 927 Hh. 


Livy, B. He marched away with an army which had been ſuddenly raiſed upon 
che alarm, formerly mentioned, of Fabius's danger in paſſing the Ciminian 
foteſt, and arrived at Longula on the frontiers of the Volſci, where Marcius 
delivered up to him the troops under his command. Papirius offered the 
Samnites battle, but they declined it; and for ſome days after both parties 
continued quiet in their cams. py 
Year of | F. III. IN the mean time Fabius, who in quality of Proconſul had been con- 
ROME tinued at the head of the forces in Hetruria, not only put to flight without 
Pet. J. 6 | difficulty an army of Umbrians, but obtained a notable victory over the He- 


Three rurians, who had afſembled on the banks of a little lake called Vadimonius 


hundred (near Viterbo) a more numerous and more courageous army than they had 


eight. eyer had before. All the foldiers of it were men who had choſen * one ano- 
Fag. cher to the ſervice, and (as ſome think) made a vow to conquer or die. 
pit. This is ſuppoſed to be the meaning of their Lex ſacra, by which they were 
dound: whoever violated this oath might by any man be flain wich im- 
pPunity. Be that as it will, e e ee by which they 

had bound themſelves, had ſuch an effect upon them, that during the 
action the Romans could not believe that they were contending with the 

ſame people they had ſo often vanquiſhed. The firſt Tine of the Roman 

army was cut to pieces, and the fecond repulſed; ſo that the Proconſul 

was obliged to bring his Friarii to the charge; nor was even this ſufficient; 

it became neceſſary for the Cavalry to difmount, and go to the aſſiſtance of 
the Foot. But when the Roman Knights, who were quite freſh and 

in full ſtrength, paſſing over heaps of ſlain, had placed themſelves in the 
front of the battle, they made ſo furious an attack on the enemy, and were 

fo well ſeconded by the Legionary Soldiers (tho much fatigued) that the 
Hetrurians were ſoon broken, and their whole army put to flight. They 

Joſt the flower of their troops in this action. R 

Livy B.9. F. IV. NOR was Papirius leſs ſucceſsful a the Samnites, ho 
c. 40. to give their ſoldiers more pride and ſpirit, had furniſhed them with finer 
arms and finer habits than uſual. They divided their troops into two 
bodies, one of which they cloathed in f ff of various colours, and pro- 


Ei [Papirio)]legem curiatam de imperio quod utroque anno ejuſdem curiæ fuerat 
ferenti, triſte omen diem diffidit, quod Fau- principium. Biqy, B. 9. c. 33. 
cia. curia ſuit principium, duabus inſignis * Legs ſacrata coafto exercitu, quum vir 
gladibus, captæ urbis & Caudinz pacis; virum legifſet. Livy, B. 9. c. 39. 


vided 
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vided with gilt bucklers; the other had ſilvered bucklers, and were cloath- Year of 
ed in white habits; and they had all creſts to their helmets, to make them R OM E 
look taller. That this novelty might have no ill effect upon the Roman pf f. C. 
foldiers, their officers put them in mind, that the true dreſs of a ſoldier Sth : 
was a ſword and courage; that gold and ſilver were of no uſe in battles, hundred 
and made but an ugly figure when diſtained with blood, but would be a eight. 
very good booty to inrich the conquerors, | | 5 
Pairius commanded the right wing of the Romans, which faced the Ccnſul- 
many-coloured troops of the enemy; and his General of the Horſe Ju- ſhip. 
nius Brutus, commanded the left, which faced their white battalions ; Bru- | 
tus cried out, as he advanced towards the enemy, I devote theſe white men 
to Pluto: His attack preſently threw the Samnites into diſorder, and they 
began to give ground; which Papirius obſerving, called out to the Romans 
of the right wing, What ' you have the DicTaToR at your head, and ſhall 
victory begin in the left? While Papirius thus animated the Infantry of the 
right to make a vigorous charge, his two Lieutenants (both eminent men, 
who had been Conſuls) M. Valerius (on the right) and P. Decius (on the 
left) quitted the Foot, and putting themſelves at the head of the Cavalry, 
each on his own ſide, made a ſudden and furious attack on the enemy's 
flanks. The Samnites finding themſelves almoſt ſurrounded, a terror ſeized 
them, they inſtantly broke their ranks and fled to their camp; but their 
loſs in the battle had been fo great, that they durſt not think of defending 
it. Before night it was taken and burnt. | 50 
The Dicłator, after the victory, returned to Rome, and had a Triumph, pag. Ca- 
of which the fine arms taken from the Samnites were the chief ornaments. pit. 
They were afterwards delivered to the Goldſmiths company, to beautify 
the Roman Forum with them: And hence aroſe the cuſtom of the Ædiles 
adorning the Forum, on thoſe days when the images of the Gods were 
carried in proceſſion through the ſtreets of Rome in chariots. 0k 
The Triumph of the Proconſul Fabius followed that of the Di#ator, and, 
though leſs ſplendid, was accompanied with more applauſe, becauſe he 
had had no ſharer in his glory; whereas the other had been much indebted 
for his ſucceſs, not only to his General of the Horſe, but to his two Lieu- 
tenants, Valerius and Decius. , . 
§. V. PAPIRIUS was now grown old. He appeared no more in Year of 
any publick ſtation, but for the future left all the glory of heroical exploits RO ME 
to his rival Q, Fabius, who was now (the zd time) with P. Decius Mus eG 
(the 2d time) raiſed to the Conſulate. Samnium fell by lot to the former, ang, I 
and Hetruria to the latter. Fabius took Nureria, [the laſt town in Cam- hundred 
pania, on the other ſide of mount Veſuvius,] from the Samnites, and de- ſeven. 
feated them afterwards in a battle, but a battle ſo inconſiderable, that it n 
would not deſerve notice in Hiſtory, had it not preſented the Republick Gael 
with new enemies who had not before appeared. The Marſi and Peligni, mip. 
two petty nations in the neighbourhood of Samnirm, northward, had joined Livy, B. 
the Samnites, though with little benefit to their allies. n. 
 "YOhe & | 1 . Re 
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Year of As for Decius, he made ſuch a happy progreſs in his province, that all 
ROME Hetruria deſired an alliance with Rome: But the Republick, having (doubt- 
Bef. J. © leſs) formed the deſign of conquering this country, granted the Hetrurians 
Three only a Truce for one year. Soon after the Umbrians aſſembled all their 
hundred. forces, and, being joined by great numbers of Hetrurians, they confi- 
ſeven.  dently boaſted, that, leaving Decius behind them in Hetruria, they would 
= th. march directly to Rome. This put both the Conſuls in motion. Decius 
Conſul- - made long marches from Hetruria, and incamped his army in the Pupi- 
ſkip. man field, near the river Ano, about eight miles diſtant from Rome. But 
f the enterpriſing Fabius no ſooner received orders from the Senate (alarm- 
ed by the preparations of the Umbrians) than he quitted Samnium, croſſed 
Sabinia, entered Umbria, and incamped in the very heart of the country 
near Mevania, on the banks of the Clitumnus. The Umbrians were terri- 
fied at his unexpected REL among them; and, though they ventured 
to give battle, they behaved themſelves like women in the action: The 
Romans hardly made uſe of their ſwords ; they beat down the enemy with 
their bucklers alone, fo that little blood was ſpilt; but the whole army 
were. made priſoners, and the whole nation ſoon after ſubmitted. After 
| this Fabius returned to his camp in Samnium. | | 
Year of F. VI. THE time being now come for a new election of Conſuls, Ap- 
ROME pius Claudius, who had held the Cenſorſhip five years contrary to law, ſtood 
| Let. J. C. candidate for the Conſulate, and obtained it. L. Volumnius Flamma was 
Three appointed his Collegue. Appius not being qualified for the command of 
hundred armies, the Senate obliged him to ſtay in Rome; and, notwithſtanding his 
oppoſition to it, continued Fabius in quality of Proconſul, and without any 
1 aſſociate, in the command of the troops in Samnium, where he obtained 
Conſul- à conſiderable victory over the enemy near Alifæ, on the banks of the 
ſhip. Vulturnus. In the mean time Folumnius made war againſt the Salentines, 
Livy, B. in the extreme part of Itahy, with good ſucceſs, and for the firſt time 
9 ©+4* ſpread the terror of the Roman name in thoſe parte. 
Faſt. Ca · In the election of Magiſtrates for the following year, the Romans choſe 
ear of Appius to be Pretor, a poſt much better ſuited to his talents; and at the 
R OM E fame time raiſed Q. Marcius Tremulus and P. Cornelius Arvina to the Con- 
eccexlyii./ulate., ., Lhe former was ordered to march againſt a body of Hernici, who 
wel JC. had taken arms on account of the feyere treatment which ſome of their 
FRB. .countrymen (made priſoners in the laſt battle of the Romans with the. 
- five...  Sammites) had ſuffered at Rome. The rebels loſt three camps in a few 
—— days, and were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. This war being ended, 
Canal. Margins haſtened to join his Collegue, who had ſuffered himſelf to be in- 
ip. veſted in narrow. paſſes by the Samnites. The enemy, to prevent the uni- 
Livy, B. ting of the two armies, gave 5 battle, while his troops were fa- 
9- c. 43- tigued and in ſome diſorder. The place where they attacked him being 
nn st far from the camp of Cornelius, the latter could hear the ſhouts of the 
combatants, and ſee the clouds of duſt that they raiſed ; judging therefore 
that his Collegue was engaged in fight with the enemy, he ſallied out of. 
is intrenchments, fell upon the Samnites in flank, broke through them, 
1 6 and: 
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and made his way to their camp, which he found empty, and ſet fire to Year of. 
it. The ſight of the fire totally diſcouraged them, ſo. that they imme-R OM E 
diately diſperſed themſelves and fled, leaving thirty thouſand. men dead def. J. C. 
on the ſpot. But this action was no ſooner over, than the Romans found Three 
themſelves obliged to enter upon a new engagement with a body of freſh hundred 

troops coming to reinforce the Samnite army. The ſucceſs of this battle five. 


—— nnnndh cn eee 


being the ſame with that of the preceding one, the Samnites were reduced ch 
to fue for peace. The Conſuls referred their Deputies to the Senate and Conſul- 
People of Rome. e 
Whilſt Marcius and Cornelius were yet in the field, the time came for Livy, B. 
electing new Magiſtrates; fo that a Dictator was named to preſide in the 9. c: 44. 
Comitia by Centuries, who choſe Paſtbumius Megellus and Tib. Minucius | 
Conſuls. Before they took poſſeſſion of their office, the Senate determined 
the fate of the Hernici. Thoſe of their cities that had continued faithful 
were allowed to chuſe whether to live according to their ancient laws, or 
to have the right of Roman Citigenſbip, and they preferred the former. 
The reſt were Cd Roman Citizens, and obliged to be governed by 
Raman Laws, whether they liked it or not, yet without having the right 
of ſuffrage. Me I 2 LED: r 
At this time Deputies arrived from Carthage, with a compliment and c. 43. 
preſents to the Republick ; and ſome Hiſtorians ſay, that a third treaty 
was now made with the Carthaginians. 
The new Conſuls were both ordered into Samnium, each at the head of Year of 


two Legions. Poſthumius directed his march towards the city of Tifernum, ROM E 


and Minucius incamped in the neighbourhood of Bovianum. The firſt ef. J. C. 
came to a battle with the Samnites, the ſucceſs of which was equal on both Three © 
ſides; but he pretended to be worſted, retired the next night to the hundred 
mountains, and there fortified himſelf in an advantageous place. The four. 
Samnites followed and incamped within two miles of him. Paſtbumius , 48th 
hereupon finiſhed his intrenchments, with all expedition, and leaving a ſuf- Conſal- 
ficient number of troops to guard them, marched out at midnight with ſhip. 

the reſt, and joined his Collegue, who lay in fight of another body of Sam- Liv. B. 9. 

nites that waited for an opportunity to engage. Minucius, by the advice 
of Paſtbumius, advanced into the plain with only his two Legions, and of- 

fed the enemy battle. The victory was long diſputed; but at length 
Hoſtbumius appearing with his freſh troops, and falling ſuddenly upon the 
Samnites, whole ſtrength was exhaufted, the latter ſuffered a terrible 
laughter. They loſt one and twenty Enſigns. This action over, the 

two Con ſuls led their joint forces to Peſtbumius s camp, and thence fell upon 

that body of Samnites which was poſted near it. This proved a bloodier 

battle than the former; Minucius was killed in it, and Statius Gellius, the 

Samnite General, taken priſoner. Victory declared for the Romans, who 

took twenty- ſix Enſigns from the enemy. 

. _ The People at Rome, on the news of Minucius's death, immediately 
appointed Fulvius Corvus to fucceed him, and to finiſh the campaign, 
V W E 8 which 
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Vear of which he did by teduting Bovianum and ſeveral other cities to furrender, 
ROME for which he had a Triumph at his return home. WE St. . 


* * 


beginning of the adminiſtration of the ſucceeding Con- 


% 


Bef J. C. F. VII. IN the 


Three ſills, C. Sempronius Sophus and P. Sulpicius Saverrio, the Samnite nation 


- 


hundred ſent Deputies to Rome to deſire a renewal of the ancient confederacy with 
— of the Republick: But the Romans, before they would grant this requeſt, diſ- 
449th - Patched Sulpicius with an army into Samnium, to examine the ſincerity of 


Conſul- the Samnites, and diſcover their real ſentiments. They received the Conſul 


Sup: eyery- where with great marks of reſpect and friendſhip ; and, upon his 
2 26 Or report of the ſeeming alteration in their diſpoſitions, a new alliance was 
ty, B. made with them on the old fott. . | 
9. C. 45. And now the Republick prepared to puniſh her old enemies the Æqui, 

| who, notwithſtanding the Treaty between them and Rome, had many times 
privately ſent ſuccours to the Samnites, and had of late openly eſpouſed 

their cauſe, following the example of the Hernici. They had likewiſe re- 

turned this haughty anſwer to the Roman Heriales, who had been ſent to 

them to demand ſatisfaction: That they ſuppoſed it was only a trial, whether 

' * © through the fear of à war they would ſuffer themſelves to be made Roman 
Citizens; which, rot defirable a thing it was, the Hernici had taught them, 
', . © . - ſeeing thiſe of that nation, who had been left free to chuſe, had preferred their 
don Laws 70 Roman Citizenſhip; and thoſe who had been compelled to be 
Raman Citizens looked upon it as a puniſbment. War was therefore de- 
4 clared againft the Equi, and both the Conſult were ordered to enter their 


;þ „ Country.” The long ſubjection and inaction of this people had enervated 


0 cheir courage, ad untiught then” Military Diſcipline.” They aſſembled 
afl artny, but chere Was no order, no ſubordination among the ſoldiers, 
** ** Not could they come to any agreement what meaſures to take. At length 


they all unanimouſly left their camp at midnight, and every one made the 


beſt of his way home. The Conſuls, who the next morning drew up their 
troops with an intention to offer battle, were much ſurpriſed at the inaction 

bf the enemy, and the ſilence that reigned in their camp. No advanced 
guards appeared, no centinels upon the ramparts. At firſt they ſuſpected 

an ambuſh, and proceeded with caution; but, when they diſcovered the 

truth, reſolved to lay ſiege to the Cities whither they had retreated. In 

' bfty days the CO took forty-one Towns, moſt of which they raſzed-or 
Burnt, which intirely reduced the gui; and this rapid deſtruction fpread 

ſuch a terror among the neighbouring nations, that the Mar, Peligni, 


Ferentani, and Marrucini, all ſent to ſollicit an alliance with the Repub- 


lick, Their requeſt was granted. 
, KA F. XVII. 


Ch = T he renowhed Q. Fans, being CznsoR this year, acquires the ſurname 
ef MaxrMvs, for his reformation of an abuſe Ain by Appius. 
S8. II. Colonies are ſent to the Conquered Cities. The art of Painting is in- 

BE | | troduced . 


* 
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troduced at Rome by C. Faprwvs, ſurnamed Pictor. Cleonymus, ſon of | 
Cleomenes King of Sparta, brings a fleet upon the coaſt of Italy, and 
makes two deſcents there. F. III. An inſurrection of the Marſi is quelled. 
After a viftory over the Hetrurians, @ Truce is granted them, for two 
years. | 


F. 1 IS ſucceſs of the Roman arms abroad was followed by re- Year of 
TY formations at home. The famous Q, Fabius Rullianus, being ROME 
this year (with P. Decius Mus) in the Cenſorſhip, employed his power to —— 
rectify an abuſe introduced by Appius Claudius into the State. Appius, 2 on 
as we have already * ſeen, to make himſelf Maſter in the Senate, had hundred 
brought the ſons of Freed-men into it ; but this novelty had nor laſted three. 
above one year; his liſt of Senators was cancelled, and the old one took T7 
place. Not ſucceeding therefore in that enterpriſe, he, in order to go- Conful- 
vern the Elections in the Comitia, diſperſed the Freed-men and the very ſhip. 
lees of the People, men wholly devoted to him, into all the Roman Tribes, In the 
and this occaſioned endleſs bro:ls in the Republick. It was owing to the Va. 
ſame cauſe, that the Curule Ædileſbip fell this year into the hands of two B. z. c. . 
very mean perſons, the one a native of Præneſte, the other Cu. Flavius, | 
che grandſon of a Freed-man, and whoſe firſt profeſſion had been that of Aul.Gel). 
 aſcribe*. Having by ſome means learnt the rules by which the Ponti- B. 6. c. 9. 
Fices ſettled the Term-days, or the days for hearing Cauſes, and ſuch af -3 
other matters as were within their peculiar province, he compoſed a Ca- rae, 
lendar, tranſcribed it, and fixed it up in the Forum for the uſe of the us de Ori- 
People“; who, being thereby freed from their dependance on the Ponti- 8 
Aces in this reſpect, rewarded him with ſeveral honourable employments, als Mu- 
to which they raiſed him ſucceſſively, and at length with the Curule Ædile- ræna, 11. 
ſvip. The Nobles were ſo deeply affected with the indignity offered them Livy, ibid 
by this promotion of Flavius, that many of them laid aſide their ornaments, Plin. B. 
and particularly their Gold-Rings, as in a time of mourning. _ 3. . 
Fabius, to re-eſtabliſh peace in Rome, and to hinder the great dignities ” * 
from being beſtowed on worthleſs men, reincorporated into the four City- 
Tribes thoſe mean fellows whom Appius had taken thence, and diſperſed 
among the Country- Tribes; ſo that for the future they could influence no 
more than four Tribes, and in theſe they were not the ſtrongeſt: a refor- 
mation ſo agreeable to the Republick, that on this account alone the 
Romans gave Fabius the ſurname of Maximus, which he had not acquired 
by all his military exploits. It was perpetuated in his branch of the 
Fabian family. | = 


Pliny (B. 33. c. 1. F. vi.) ſays, that d Flavius publiſhed likewiſe what Zivy 
Flavixs had been ſcribe to Appius Claudius calls, Civile jus repofitum in penetralibus pon- 
Cecus, and, at his inſtigation, both made zificum. See TayLon's Elements of Civil 
himſelf maſter of the ſecret (by artful in- Law, p. 77—81, where this matter is ſa- 
quiries) and publiſhed it. tisfactorily explained. „ 


4 In 
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Year of In this Cenſorſhip likewiſe an ordinance was made, that the Roman 
ROME. Kzghts ſhould every year on the des of July appear on horſeback dreſſed 
+ ].C in purple, and crowned with Olive, and march in proceſſion from the 
Three Temple of Mars to the Capitol, [in honour of Caſtor and Pollux who fought 
hundred for the Romans at the lake Regillus.] _ | | 
two. ' F. IE THE Republick being now in peace with her neighbours, the 
och Pear of the Conſuls S. Cornelius Lentulus and L. Genucius Aventinenſis was 
Cenſul- almoſt wholly ſpent in ſending Colonies to the conquered Cities. To Sora 
ip. 4000, to Alba (in the country of the Aqui) 6000 men were ſent. The 
| * lame year to the Arpinates and Trebulani were granted the privileges of Ro- 
Livy, B. men Citizens; but from the Fruſinates was taken a third part of their land, 
10. c. 1. becauſe they had ſollicited the Hernici to make war on the Romans. The 
publick tranquillity ſuffered a ſhort interruption by a gang of Robbers in 
Umbria, who tayaged the country far and near. Their retreat was a great 
cave with two entrances; and the Romans, having found them both, lighted 
great fires at them, ſo that ſome of the wretches (whoſe whole number 
amounted to two thouſand) were ſtifled with the ſmoke, and the reſt threw 
themſelves into'the flames. | | „ 
Year off This expedition was followed by an inconſiderable war. In the begin- 
ROME ning of the Conſulſhip of M. Livius Denter and M. Amilius Paulus, the 
Bel, J.6. Equi took umbrage at the Colony of ſix thouſand men which the Repub- 
Three lick had lately ſent to Alba, and they laid ſiege to that place. But Junius 
hundred Brutus, whom the People named Dictator upon this occaſion, marched 
be againſt them, and by a ſpeedy victory put an end to the war in eight 
151k days time. At his return hame he dedicated to The Goddeſs of Health a 
Conſul- Temple, which he had vowed when he was Conſul, and of which he had 
thip. laid the foundation when he was Cenſor. And this is the firſt time that 
Pliny, B. Hiſtory mentions the uſe of the art of Painting in Rome. C. Fabius (af- 
35e. 4. terwards Conſul) painted all the walls of the new Temple in Freſco, and 


Val. Max. 2 hs 
B. 8. e. 1g. hence got the ſurname of Piffor. 


T6 15" At this time Cleommus, the fon of Clamenes King of Sparta, came with 


pit. induced the Romans to put this eminent warrior at the head of their 1 
at 


Dictatorſbip, to conduct a war againſt" the Hetrurians, in which the Re- 

Livy, B. publick was engaged by taking part in the civil broils of that people. But 

19. c. 3.*the Roman Legions, having entered Hetruria, were no ſooner advanced _ 
4 a ſma 
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a ſmall diſtance of the enemy, than a religious ſcruple ſeized the Difator. Year of 
He called to mind that there had been ſome defect in the ceremony of his ROME 
inauguration, upon which he ſtraight returned to Rome, to renew the Auſpi- gee J. C. 
cia. In his abſence Sempronius Sophus, his General of the Horſe, impru- Three 
dently made an incurſion into the country, fell into an ambuſh, and loſt hundred. 
a great number of men, and ſome colours. The news of this defeat, e 
which was much magnified, cauſed an extraordinary terror at Rome, and (Snſul. 
the Didtator haſtened away with new levies to the camp. At his arrival ſhip. 

he found things in a much better condition than had been reported. Sem- Livy, B. 
pronius had changed his poſt for a more ſafe and advantageous one; the © + 
Manipuli, who had loſt their Colours, were impatiently waiting in great 

ſhame and diſgrace without the camp (where they continued day and night 
without covering) for an opportunity to recover their honour, and the 

whole army deſired nothing ſo much as a battle, that they might have 

their revenge. Valerius, ſeeing this good diſpoſition of his troops, led 

them into the fields of Ruſſellæ, one of the twelve chief cities of Hetruria. 

The Hetrurians, fluſhed with their ſucceſs, followed him, and endeavoured. 

by a ſtratagem to ſurpriſe Fulvius, one of the Di#ator's Lieutenant-Ge- + 
nerals, who, with a detachment, had poſſeſſed himſelf of a fort at ſome 
diſtance from the Roman camp. Some Hetrurian officers, in the dreſs of 
ſhepherds, came with their flocks near the walls of the fort. This was a 

bait to draw the Romans out; a body of troops lay ready in ambuſh to 

fall upon them. Fulvius, diſcovering their artifice by their ſpeech, which 

was more elegant that that of ſhepherds, bid ſome of his men call out to 

the pretended ſhepherds, and tell them, That they would find it as bard to 

deceive the Romans as to conquer them. When the Hetrurians perceived that 

their ſtratagem would not take effect, they preſently after appeared, and 
beſieged Fulvius in form. The Dictator had notice of his diſtreſs, and c. 5 
haſtened to his relief, and this brought on a general action. Valerius, to 
ſurpriſe the enemy, inſtead of poſting his Cavalry in the wings of his 
army, as was uſual, drew them up behind his Infantry, leaving ſpaces in 

the lines for the horſe to advance upon a ſignal. And in reality, when 

the Romans had given the firſt ſhout for the combat, it was not their In- 
fantry but their Gavalry that began the charge. Paſſing through the 
intervals before- mentioned, they drove full ſpeed upon the enemy; and 

this unexpected attack ſo terrified and diſconcerted the Hetreurians, un- 
prepared for it, that the battle was neither long nor doubtful. They 
quickly gave ground, diſperſed themſelves, and fled; and the victory of 

the Romuus was complete. The Hetrurians, humbled by this freſh blow, 

once again ſued for peace, but could obtain no more than a truce for 
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§. I. In the year of Rome 453, 4 Law is paſſed, to qualify PLzBzrans for 

- be Pontificate and Augurate. F. II. The Lex Valeria ts confirmed anew. 

FS. III. Q. Fabius Maximus declines tbe Conſulſhip, and at bis own re- 
queſt obtains the Curule Mdileſhip. | . 


Yearof F. I. A T the next election of Magiſtrates, Valerius Corvus, though ab- 
ROME ſent, was again promoted to the Conſulſhip ; and the Comitia 
Pef. J. C. appointed Q Apulcius Panſa to be his Collegue. During their admini- 
Two ſtration the Hetrurians and Samnites continued quiet, and the Republick 
hundred enjoyed an interval of tranquillity abroad. But as it had ever been the 
nine fate of Rome to have commotions at home, when ſhe had no foreign ene- 
: mies, ſo now two Tribunes of the Commons, brothers, of the name of Ogul- 
152d minus, ſet on foot a new conteſt with the Patricians, concerning honours and 
- Conſul- dignities. The only important offices which the Plebeians did not ſhare with 
-P arch the Nobility, at this time, were the Pontiſicate and the Augurate. Numa had 
time. appointed only four Pontifices, and that number had never been increaſed. 
Faſt. Ca- The Augurs, though but three in number at their firſt inſtitution by Romu- 
Pi B. lus, had been augmented to fix. However, the Augural College conſiſted 
70. C 6. now but of four, probably by the death of two. The Ogulaii preſented a 
petition to have four additional Pontiſices choſen out of the Plebeians, and 

to have five Plebeian Augurs added to the four in being. The Patricians 

were highly offended with this propoſal; but, as they had experienced the 
fruitlefineſs of their endeavours to exclude the Plebeians from the Conſulate 

and the other great dignities, they made no other oppoſition to this new in- 
croachment on their prerogatives, than by declaiming in all places againſt 

the innovation, as an affront offered to the Gods themſelves : May Heaven 

© prant that ſo wicked a om our ſacred myſteries araw no calamity on 
c.7.&8. the p's < gy The matter was debated before the aſſembly of the Cu- 
| riæ where Appius Claudius, ſo famous for his attempts to humble the Nobi- 
lity, became now their moſt zealous advocate. But, as his harangue con- 
ttiined nothing more than a repetition of the old arguments that had been 

_ io often employed againſt the admiſſion of Plebeians to the Conſulate, 
Hiſtory has not tranſmitted it to us. On the other hand, P. Decius Mus, 

who had been twice Conſul, and once Didclator, ſpoke in behalf of the 
Plebeians. He put the aſſembly in mind of his father Decius, who devoted 

WES himſelf to death for the Roman Legions, and thereby made them victorious :; 
Decius was as pure and as agreeable a victim to the Gods as his Patrician 
Collegue Manlius would have been, had be offered himſelf , what ſhould hinder, 
but that the ſame Decius might have been choſen to officiate in our Religious 
Ceremonies and Sacrifices? And, after all, whence is it that the Patricians 
derive this peculiar privilege of being alone worthy to miniſter in ſacred things # 
Did they deſcend from Heaven with the quality of Patricians ? or did Romulus 
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give that title to their anceſtors, only becauſe they could tell who were their year of 
Fathers and Grandfathers, that is, becauſe they were men of free condition? ROME 
F this be all, I am able to name a Conſul for my Father ; and my ſon may ceceliii. 
boaſt, that both his Father and Grandfather have been honoured with the high- _ Za 5 
eſt dignities in the Republick. But to what purpoſe ſhould I reaſon any longer? hundred 
The Patricians have nothing ſolid to offer, they only ſeek to amuſe us with words ninety- 
and noiſe, and they know very well that we ſhall carry our point. My opinion nine. 
therefore is, that the People by their ſuffrages do immediately paſs the Petition bad” > 
#f the Ogulnii into a Law. | | py ConſaF. 
This Debate was in the aſſembly of the Curiæ; but, in order to decide tip. 
the affair, it had been before agreed to ſummon the Tribes; and there both Livy, B. 
points were carried in favour of the People, and Decius was choſen one of 10. e. 9. 
the new Pontifices. _ ; NN " 

$. II. YALERIUS took the opportunity of the preſent tranquillity 
to revive an old Law *,, made by Valerius Poplicela, and afterwards re- , Is the 
newed + by another of his anceſtors, enacting, That in capital cauſes the r 244. 
accuſed ſhould have à rigbi of appealing to the Tribunal of. the, People. The + In the 
Patricians, by their intereſt and power, had hindered the. effect of this law, year 304. 
and rendered it obſolete; but it wos now once mort reſtored, and exprefled . 
in ſtronger terms than before; with no other ſanction however. but That © 
the tranſereſſrs of it fould be deemed guily of & diſbonefh ation 31.9, penalty _ 
which ſhould: have been of little influence in a more corrupt age; but ſuffi- 
cient at this time to reſtrain the Romans, who piqued themſelves upon their 
virtue, and had no hope of riſing to great employments, 5 they had 
preſerved their reputation pure and untain ten.. 
8. III. IN the following Comitia for eleching new, Conſult, Qu Fabius, c. 9. 
fading that the People were inclined. to raiſe, him again to, that dignity, - 
though he had not entered his name among the Candidates; and con- 
ſidering that he ſhould gain but little glory, in a time of tranquillity; de- 
ſired the aſſemhly to reſerve that mark of their eſteem for him till a more 
tempeſtuous ſeaſon, and declared, that a civil employment at preſent would 
be more agreeable to him. Accordingly they placed him (with Papirius 
Curſor, the ſon of the Great Papirius] in the Curule Maileſbip; nor did 
his ſuperior merit appear leſs conſpicuous in this ſtation than in military 
command : For, when, not long after, there happened to be a great ſcar- c. 11. 
city of corn at Reme, he took ſuch, effectual care to guard the People 
againſt famine, by bringing corn from abroad, and by making a proper 
n of it, that the poorer fort confeſſed they owed their 
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9. I. The Hetrurians break the truce with Rome. Picenum obtains an al- 
liance with the Republick. Valerius Corvus being declared Conſul (the 6th 

time) the very name of this renowned warrior ſtrikes ſuch a terror into. the 
Hetrurians, bat they defiſt from the war. F. II. A report being ſpread 8 

A | | . | bot 
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both the Hetrurians and the Samnites . were making mighty preparations ta 
attack the Republick, the Romans. oblige the great FaBrvs to accept the 
office of Conſul contrary to bis inclination, and, at his requeſt, give bins 
P. Decius Mus 10 be his Collegue. The Hetrurians aſt peace; ſo that the 

Conſuls march their two armies into Samnium. $ {0 


ear of 8. I HE Conſuls choſen for the new year were M. Fulvius Petinus 
OME. and T. Manlins Torquatus. Fulvius went into Umbria to carry 
fc on the ſiege of Neguinum (which Apuleius, one of the former Conſuls, had 
Tuo begun) and, by the treachery of ſome of the inhabitants, he made him- 
hundred ſelf maſter of the place. The Romans ſent a Colony thither, to keep the 
ninety= reſt of the Umbrians in awe. | 5 e 
— In this Conſulate the Hetrurians broke their truce with Rome. But, when 
Id they were preparing to enter the Roman territory, an irruption of the Gauli 
-anful- into their country ſuſpended the deſign; however, they did not drop it. 
fp. B. On the contrary, that they might execute it with the better ſucceſs, | 
2 endeavoured by large ſums to engage the Gault not only to forbear pil- 
|  baging Hetraria, but to join with them againſt Rome. The Gault ſeemed 
to liſten to the propofal, took the money, and withdrew their troops. But, 
when the time came for marching againſt the Romans, they excuſed them- 
ſelves, unleſs the Hatrurians wou oy them a part of their territory to 
ſettle in; and this was abſolutely . 8 
During theſe negotiations between the Hetrurians and Gauls, Picenum, 
en the borders ef the Adriatict, ſent Deputies to Nome to aſk an alliance 
with the Republick ; a requeſt which the Romans eaſily granted in the pre- 
ent neceſſity of their affairs, and then they diſpatched away an army to 
uniſh. the Hetrurians for their breach of faith. The command of it had 
en by lot to Manus; but, this General lofing his life by a fall from his 
' horſe, the Centuries met to chuſe him a ſucceſſor, and (which had never 
a 12, happened ſince the birth of the Republick) all the ſuffrages were given in 
flavour of one and the fame man, Valerius Corvus, now. the ſixth time 
| created Conſul. His firſt Conſulſhip was in the year 405, according to the 
Capitoline- Marbles *.. Though now in a very advanced age; he made the 
campaign with all the vigour of a man in the bloom of life. His very 
| ce at the head of the Roman army ſo terrified the Hetrurians, 
2 they durſt not continue in the field, but ſhut themſelves up in their 
fortiſied places; nor could the burning of their villages, and the laying 
waſte their country, provoke them to hazard a battle. This was the laſt 
Nn. B. 7. of Valerius Military expeditions.. In what year he ended his days is un- 
I un known, but it is certain that he lived to above an hundred. He was 
B. 8. . 13. promoted one and twenty times to offices, that gave him a right to fit in: 
Cicero, in the Curls Chair, which can be ſaid of no Roman but himſelf; and, when 
Satone not in any publick ſtation; he made Agriculture his chief employment 
| Flr. in and amuſement. He was not only a. worthy Patriot and good pattern 


According to Plutarch, Cicero, Val. Max- Fal. Corvus's firſt Conſulate and his laſt; 
imus,and others, there were 46 years between according to the Faff Capit. 8. _ 
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of that Affection which men owe their country, but an excellent model Vear of 
of the Paternal Care which the head of a great family ought to have of his R OM E 
children and relations. Great in Peace and great in War, Valerius Corvus — 1 
ſhone eminent even among thoſe Heroes who appeared in the moſt glori- TW © 
ous, becauſe the moſt virtuous, age of Rome. hundred 
$. II. TOWARDS the cloſe of the year the Republjck (by what 6 
accident is unknown) fell into an Inter regnum. When the Comitia were? 
held for a new election of Magiſtrates, Appius Claudius took it into his 153d 
head to oppoſe the admitting of any Plebeian into the Conſulſbip: But all Conſul- 
his rhetorick proved ineffectual, and Cu. Fulvius Centumalus a Plebeian, Cibero; 1 
was made Collegue to L. Cornelius Scipio. During their adminiſtration Bruto, c. 
the Hetrurians took arms again, and the Samnites broke their alliance with 14. 
Rome. Scipio marched againſt the former, and gave them battle, the ſuc- Year of 
ceſs of which was doubtful. However, the Hetrurians, after the action, 1, E 
were ſeized with an unaccountable terror, deſerted their camp in the night, Bef. j. C. 
and returned to their reſpective Lucumonies; and the Conſuls pillaged and Two 
laid waſte the whole country. This is Livy's account. But the Faſti Ca- 8 
pitolini make it more probable, that this expedition of the Romans into OE” 
Hetruria was under the conduct of Fulvius, who afterwards marched ———— 
againſt-the Samnites, and gained an unqueſtionable victory over them near — 4th 
enn oo: EE | | | nary 
Before the expiration of the preſent Conſulſbip, a report prevailed of Lis. B. 
mighty preparations that the Samnites and Hetrurians were making to attack 10 c. 12. 
the Republick once more. Hereupon, the firſt care of the Romans was © 2 
to chuſe able Generals for the next campaign; and all eyes immediately 
turned upon Fabius. But he (from t motive is hard to gueſs) de- 
clined the honour, and excuſed himſelf to the People on pretence of his 
age, and the decay of his ſtrength and. vigour. - And, to ſhew that he 
was in earneſt, he ordered the law to be read, which forbad any man to 
bear the office of Conſul twice within ten years“; a law made in the year 
411, but which had not been ſtrictly obſerved. Nevertheleſs, the Peo- 
ple, being bent upon having him for one of their Conſuls, made ſuch a 
clamour when the ſtatute was going to be read, as quite drowned: the 
voice of the perſon appointed to read it; nay, the Tribunes themſelves 
threatened Fabius, that, if he did not deſiſt from oppoſing his election, they - 
would get the People to diſpenſe with the law by a formal decree. When 
Fabius found that there was a neceſſity of complying, he reſiſted no 
longer; but then he deſired that they would at leaft oblige him ſo far as 
to give him à Collegue to his own mind, and propoſed to them Decius 
Mus, who had been joined with him in his laſt Conſulſbip, and with 
whom, he told them, he had lived in perfect concord and harmony. The 


2 Two new Tribes, Anienfis andTerentine, was good, we muſt conclude, that the Con- 
were this year added to the 31 in being. ſular years were not always complete years, 
According to Livy and the Faſt. Cafe and are therefore a very uncertain. meaſure 
there had been ten Conſulates fince Fabius of time. C. & R. 5 
Was In that ſtation; ſo that if his objection 3 © 0 RN 
0s N 4 92 | Comitia 


372 


Two 


ninety- 
ſix. 


155th 
Conful- Sutrium, Nepete, and Falerii, who all agreed in their report, that the He- 


— 
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Year of Comitia granted his requeſt, and thoſe Centuries who had not yet voted gave 


ROM E their voices unanimoully for Decius. The reſt of the year was ſpent in re- 
det. J. ſtraining the avarice of thoſe who, contrary to law, poſſeſſed more than five 


hundred acres of land. 


hundreds While the new Conſuls Fabius“ and Decius + were conſidering together 


in a friendly manner, which of them would be able to conduct the war in 
this or that province, with moſt advantage, and what number of forces it 
would be neceſſary to employ in each, Deputies arrived at Rome from 


trur ans in their laſt Diet had reſolved to deſire a peace. Upon this both 
the Conſuls marched into Samnium, but entered it different ways. Fabius 
took the ſhorteſt cut, by Sora; and being informed by his ſcouts, that 
the Samnites had laid an ambuſh for him on the banks of the Tifernus, 


and were waiting for his coming into a deep valley, that they might fall 


upon him from the hills, he reſolved to attack them in their concealment. 

But they, finding their project diſcovered, left their ambuſh, and drew up 
in order of battle in the plain. The brave reſiſtance they made in the 
beginning of the engagement gaye Fabius ſome uneaſineſs. He com- 
manded his Cavalry to give their horſes the reins, and to ruſh upon the 
enemy with their uſual impetuoſity; but this proved ineffectual. His 


8 next recourſe was to ſtratagem. He ordered Scipio, one of his Lieu- 


| Livy, B. 


\ . Stratag. tenants, to take the Haſtati of the firſt Legion, march them by round- about 


ways in filence to the top of a neighbouring hill, and thence fall on the 


enemy in the rear; and this motion was made without being perceived, 


either by the reſt of the army, or by the Samnites. In the mean time the 


latter, proud of having repulſed the Roman Cavalry, puſhed the firſt line 


of the Infantry briſkly, and forced them to retire through the ſpaces in 
the ſecond line, which conſiſted of the Principes. But, when theſe began 
hkewiſe to loſe ground, Scipio appeared with his detachment in the rear 
of the enemy. Fabius, to encourage his men, made, them believe, that 
it was the army of his Collegue Decius came to his aſſiſtance. And, the 


fame perſuaſion prevailing among the Samnite Troops, they immediately 


diſbanded and fled. The ſlaughter was not great, but the Romans took 
twenty-three colours. BE Fs be * | | 
Decius, whoſe name had been of ſervice in this action, had likewiſe in 


10. c. 15. another reſpe& contributed to the victory, by having defeated: the Apu- 


Lans, who were to have joined the Samnites. After this the two Confalar 
armies continued five months in Samnium, and made incredible devaſta- 


tions; Decius changing his camp forty- five times, and Fabius his eighty- 


m for that purpoſe. 


. 1. Appius Claudius makes a fruitleſs attempt to get the Confular Faſces 


for Fabius and himſelf to the excluſion of all Plebeian Candidates. F 10 
os W lee 
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being Preſident in the Comitia, eppoſes his own re-elefion. Great advan- 
tages are gained over the Samnites. F. II. Appius, though much embar- 
raſſed with a war againſt the Hetrurians, pretends to be diſpleaſed with 
the arrjval of his Collegue Volumnius 10 his alſiſtance from Samnium. 
The united armies of the two Conſuls came to a battle with the enemy, and 


totally defeat them. F. III. Volumnius returns into bis own province, 
and gains a'new vittory over the Samnites. | 


$. I. J7ABIUS returned to Rome to hold the Comitia. The Centuries, firſt year of 
called, had all voted for him. to be one of the Conſuls, when he him- ROME. 
{elf oppoſed the proceeding. - At firſt he offered the ſame objection which —_— 
he had employed the year before. But when Appius Claudius (who had ri TW”, 
probably ſecured his own election) and the whole body of the Nobility, hundred 
ſurrounded his chair, and preſſed him in the moſt earneſt manner to take ninety- 
this opportunity of excluding the Plebeians from the Conſulſhip, and thereby 88 
reſtoring both to that Magiftracy and to the Patricians their priſtine dignity, 1 55th 
he anſwered, That he ſhould not have refuſed to receive the names of two Pa- Conſul- 
tricians, if he had. obſerved an intention to join any other but himſelf with Ap- Ps 1 
pius Claudius; but would never give ſo bad an example, as that of ſtanding 1, © 
candidate, contrary to Law, in an aſſembly where he himſelf preſided. Here- Year of 
upon Volumnius Flamma, a Plebeian, was choſen Collegue to Appius. The ROME. 
Patricians, much diſſatisfied with Fabius, imputed his refuſal of the Con- 8 
ſulſbip to his diſlike of Appius for a Collegue, a man who far furpaſſed him 8 on 
in eloquence, and the arts of civil government. hundred 


Both the Canſuls of the laſt year reccived orders to continue the war in ninety- 


Samnium, in quality of Proconſuls, for ſix months; ſo that the Republick _ 


had very ſoon four armies. on foot under four Generals. 156th 
Fabius, after his return into Samnium, was obliged to lead his army a- Conſul- 
gainſt the Lucanians, who had lately roſe up in arms; and he ſpent his Pro- moſs 1 
conſulate in keeping them in awe, and hindering them from joining the 1 16 
Samnites. In the mean time Decius puſhed the Samnites to the laſt extremi- c. 17. 
ty, drove their army even out of Samnium, and then laid fiege to their 
Towns. When he had taken and ſacked Murgantia, he perſuaded the ſol- 

diers to fell their booty for money, that they might not be incumbered' 

with it in their future expeditions. After this, Romulea and Ferentinum 

were both taken by aſſault; and, to complete the deſtruction. of Samnium, 

a new. army of two Zzg:ons and fifteen hundred auxiliaries advanced thi- 
ther under the command of the Conſul Volumnius. Ty 

$. II. THE war with the Hetrurians had fallen by lot to Appius. Thee. 18. 

ſtorm was now gathered on that ſide. For the Samnites, who had been 
driven out of their own. country by Decius, had taker refuge in Hetruria, 

and there, in a Diet held at their requeſt, had preſſed the Chiefs of the 
Lucumonies to exert their utmoſt ſtrength againſt the Romans, offering to 

ſerve under them at their own expence, and to follow them even to the foot 

of the Capitol. The Hetrurians, pleaſed with this propoſal, had raiſed a 
formidable army, which was ſtrengthened with ſome Troops of the 2 

8 | * whont 
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Vear of whom they had e by the force of money to join them. Upon the 
ROME news of ſo 7 1 cer Sed n the Republick, the 
cecelvil. Romans diſpatched away Appius at the head of two Legions and- twelve 
Two thouſand auxiliaries; but it was rather to keep the enemy within bounds, 
hundred than in expectation ' of any notable advantage from the conduct of their 
ang Confut. And indeed he was worſted, for want of military ſkill, in every 
"= ſkirmiſh and ſlight action in which he ventured to engage; inſomuch that 
156th | the ſoldiers had no longer any confidence in their General, and the General 
Conful- became diftruſtful of his ſoldiers. In this extremity he is ſaid (for the thing 
_— is not certain) to have written to his Collegue to leave Samiiium, and 
annalibus haſten to his aſſiſtance. Volumnius came with all expedition, and the 
citatis a- troops of Appius were overjoyed at his arrival. But Appius himſelf ſeemed 
pud 2 ſurpriſed at it, diſowned the letter, and reproached his Collegue with act- 
c. 18. ing diſhonourably, in quitting the province aſſigned him, in order to gain 
22 the credit of giving affiſtance to others who did not want it. Volumnius 
upon this would have immediately returned to Samnium; if the officers of 
c. 19. both armies had not intreated him to have no regard to the unaccountable 
behaviour of Appius, but to conſider the intereſt of the Republick, which 
required his preſence in Hetruria: We are juſt ready to give battle, and, 
ſhould matters go ill with us for want of your aſſiſtance, will it be inquired, 
. tobether Appius treated you with arrogance, or not? No, the Roman People 
will confider only the ill ſucceſs of tbe battle, and impute it to your too haſty 
- reſentments. ' The Officers, while they remonſtrated theſe things, infenſibly 
led both the Conſuls to that part of the camp where the ſoldiers were wont 
to meet when the General was to harangue them; and where they 
were actually aſſembled. © There the two-Collegues in longer diſcourſes, - 
than before in their more private converfation, made their complaints of 
each other; and, as Volumnius had the better cauſe, he ſurpaſſed himſelf on 
this occaſion in ſpeaking, for he was naturally no Orator : Upon which 
5 Appius could not forbear rallying: Romans, you are much obliged to me, 
In theyear I have nade a dumb Consur ſpeak. I remember, that, the firſt time Volum- 
446. nius and I were joined together in the Confulate, he ſcarce opened bis mouth 
| for ſome months; be had then no tongue, and now, you ſee, he is grown even 
eloquent, a perfet# Orator. Volumnius . anſwered, I ſhould! have been better 
pleaſed if, inſtead of your teaching me how to talk, I had taught you how to 
5 | fight. © 'The-ſervice of the Republick requires at preſent an able General, more 
| . than a fine Speaker ; and, if you haue à mind to know which” of us underſtands 
Better the condut3 of an army, that may ſoon be decided. There are two pro- 
| - vinces, Samnium and Hetruria; make your choice, I am ready to undertake 
F | the war in either of them. At theſe words the ſoldiers cried out, that they 
ſhould both in conjunction carry on the war in Hetruria. Volumnius an- 
ſwered, Since I have already made one miſtake, and have miſrepreſented the 
intention of my "Collegue, I fhould be ſorry to fall into another, by miſunder- 
ftanting your inclinations. So put the matter therefore out of all doubt : If 
£5 you would bave me flay here, figmfy it by an acclamation. In antly the army” 
gave a general ſhout, which was heard in the camp of the enemy, who 
Ma ; 92 immediately 
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immediately took the alarm, and drew up in order of battle. Volumnius Year of 
without delay marched out to meet them; Appius is ſaid to have heſi- & OM.E 
tated a while, undetermined whether he ſhould fight or not, till he found gef J. E 
that his Troops were diſpoſed to follow his Collegue in defiance of the Two 
orders of their own General. But then an emulation for glory, and the hundred 
ſhame of being obſcured by a rival, rouſed him te ſuch a degree, that he fe. 
exerted himſelf beyond what could have been expected. He performed 
the part of an able and brave Commander, having firſt made a vow to 156th 
Bellona to build her a Temple, in caſe he proved victorious. The united Conſul- 
Samnites Z 6 Heirurians were intirely defeated, and their camp taken. and 
lundered. | : 
. $. III. THIS victory put an end to the miſunderſtanding between the 
two Conſuls, and they agreed to act jointly againſt Hetruria. But Volum- 
nius, by an unexpected event, was called back into his own province. Livy, B. 
The Samnites, though ſo much exhauſted, had raiſed new levies, ſpread 10. c. 20. 
themſelves over Campania, and ravaged it; which obliged Volumnius 
(the Proconſulate of Fabius and Decius being expired) to haſten to the 
aſſiſtance of the Campanians. When he came to the foot of Mount 
Maſſicus, in the diſtrict of Cales, he learnt that the intention of the ene- 
my (who were incamped near the Vulturnus) was to break up their camp 
about midnight, march home, diſburthen themſelves of their booty, and 
then return to make freſh devaſtations. Volumnius made ſo much ex- 
pedition, that he came upon them, when they were unprepared for bat- 
tle, ſlew ſix thouſand of them, and recovered all the ſpoil. they had 
taken. This ſucceſs quieted the minds of the People at Rome, who had 
been much alarmed at the laſt enterpriſe of the Samnites; and. they now 
took into conſideration the 3 means to ſecure Campania from the c. 21. 
t 


\ A 


like incurſions for the future. was. judged proper to ſettle two Colo. 
xies, one at the mouth of the Liris, called the Colony of Minturne, the 
other at Sinueſſa. However, the Senate deferred the execution of that 
deſign, on account of matters of greater importance, which at this time 
indifpenſably required their 3 attention. — | 


© H A F Nu 


$ I. Q. Fabius is elected the 5th time to the Conſulate, and at bis requeſt 
the Comitia grant bim Decius again for a Collegue. F. II. A rivalſbip 
between the Patrician and Plebeian Ladies for the reputation of ſtri# 
Chaſtity. F. III. The Senate decree the conduct of the war againſt the He- 
trurians to Fabius, the Patrician Conful. His Plebeian Collegue Decius 
eals from the Senate's decree to the People. F. IV. In an engagement 
She the Romans have with a confederate army of Gauls and Samnites, 
Decius (who commands the. Roman left wing) to recover the courage of bis 
troops, terrified and broken by the armed chariots of the Gauls, devotes him- 
ſelf to death-in the ſame manner his father had done on a like occaſſon: Af 
2 ⁊—7 | | | | 10 
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"ter Which Fabius obtains a complete victory. F. V. The Samnites are 
again routed by 'the forces of Appius, now Prator of Rome, and the 
Proconſul Volumnius. Rome is affitted-by a Plague, and terrified by 

Prodigies. 4 Gn nh AE I 2 . e . | 


Yearof & I. FNERTAIN' advice came to Rome, that the Hetrurians had con- 
Pi 5 — wad cluded a freſh treaty with the Samnites, Umbrians and Ganls ; 
Ref. j C. 2nd that the armies of the four nations were already aſſembled in two 
Two eamps in Hetruria, where was only Appius with his troops to make head 
hundred againſt them. The Comitia for the new elections being ſoon after held, 
bre. Volumnius (who had been recalled from Sammnium to preſide in them) before 
be took the fe es of the Centuries, put the aſſembly in mind, that the 
1;6th were that day to elect two Coſuls who would have four nations to contenc 
ee with; he added, that he doubted not but, in ſo perilous a ſeaſon, they 
115), B. would chuſe the ableſt General in the Commonwealth to the Conſulate ; 
10. c. 21. Otherwiſe he would have named a Di#ator. At theſe words all eyes were 
c. 22. immediately turned again upon Fabius. But when the Centuries, firſt called, 

Had voted for him and for Volumnius, he ſtarted 'difficulties, as formerly, 

and excuſed himſelf on account of his age. However, he at length ſigni- 

fieck his conſent, provided he might again have Decius for his Collegue: 

He will be a ſupport to my old age. One Cenſorſpip and two Conſulates, in 

_ "which Decius and I have been already Collegues, have made me know what a 

. _- bappineſs'it is to the Commonwealth to haue her Magiſtrates live in concord! It 
is hard for an old man ty ſuit 'bimfelf to a new Pariner in Power. It will:be 

much eafier to tummunicule my tloughts frech to d friend with cb I um 

- thoroughly acquainted. Volumnius approved of Fabiuns requeſt, and made 
aa fine enconium upon Decius, "fiſting much on the great foams Need sobich 
would flow from the harmony between two Generals in ſuch ftrift friendſhtp. 

The day being ſpent in theſe harangues, the elections were put off to 

A kf the next, and then Fabius and Decius + (though the latter was abſent 
time. from the aſſembly) were declared Confuls ; Appius choſe Prætur, and Vo- 
+ A fourth Iummnius continued in the command of the army in Samnium, with the title 
nn Walk 7 * . my IG e 

Livy, B. F. II. IN this criſis of an approaching terrible war, the People being 
10. c. 23. very ſuperſtitious multiplied their publick acts of Devotion; and theſe gave 

| riſe to a quarrel among the Roman Ladies. In the Ox:market was a Tem- 

ple built to the honour of PatFician Chaſtity; und none of the wives of 
Plebeians, how illuſtrious ſoever their huſbands might 8. were ever ad- 
mitted into it. However, Aula Virginia, being herſelf nobly deſcended, 

and being the wife of the Plebeiun Conſul Volumnius, claimed à right of 
| aſſiſting at the ceremonies with the Patrician Ladies, And when the latter 

. 2 Pudici- oppoſed her pretenſions, Fat! ſaid ſhe, is my virtue ſuſpected? Was 1 
ria. meanly born? Or have I married two. huſbands ? (Second marriages. were at 

this time ſo great a blemiſh on the Roman women, that it excluded them 

the Temple of Chaſtity.) But all that Virginia could ſay was to no pur- 

poſe. She was abſolutely refuſed admittance into the ſanctuary. L pon 

p g | this 
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this ſhe formed the reſolution of having a Temple dedicated to Plebeian Year of 
Chaſtity : She divided a part of her own houſe from the reſt, cauſed an ROME. 
altar to be erected and conſecrated in it, and, having there aſſembled the FU 
Plebeian women of the greateſt diſtinction, complained to them of the — 
Pride of the Patrician Dames, told them her deſign, and preſſed them to hundred 
an emulation with thoſe haughty Ladies in the point of Modeſty and Vir- ninety- 
tue. This ſcheme was readily approved, Ceremonies were inſtituted and _ 
obſerved, much like thoſe brad, in the other Temple; and this fervour ; 56th 
continued for ſome time: But at length, women of little merit and doubt- Conſul- | 
ful characters being admitted into the aſſembly, it ſunk into diſgrace, and ſhip. 

no more mention was made of Plebeian chaſtity 

The ſame year, the Curule Zdiles (Cn. wy bree cited ſome 
uſurers to trial; and the effects of theſe being, b tence, confiſcated to 

the Publick, thoſe Magiſtrates purchaſed, with the produce, brazen gates 

for the Capitol; ſilver veſſels ſufficient. to furniſh Rb Tables in the cha- 

pel of Jupiter; a ſtatue of this God in a, chariot drawn by four horſes, 

which was placed, on the pinnacle of his temple 3. images of the two in- 

fants (founders of the 8 ſuckled by a the-wolf. This monument 

placed at the Ruminal Fig-tree, i. e. in the place, where. had ſtood the wild 
fig-tree, under which Romulus and Remus were ſaid (ang the fable. FRngermung 
them) to have been carried by the ſtream®*,. 

. III. WHEN che time came for Fabius and 88 to enter upon Vear of 
office, it was natural to ſuppoſe that the latter would be induced by gra- ROM E 
titude, as well as by the age and ſuperior merit of his Collegue, to com- Pet. J. C 
pliment him with the command of the army in Hetruria, without draw- Two 
ing lots. But, as the Patriciaus made it a t of honour not to per- hundred 
mit any other than Fabius to have the RG HY the Hetrurian war, the 1 


Plebeians, on the other hand, would not ſuffer Fabius to have 1 it, unleks i it 


fell to him by lot, leſt the Pairician Conſals ſhould for the future claim a 
right of chuſing their provinces; and the pacifick-minded Decius was com- Oak nſul- 
pelled to go with the ſtream of his party. The 1 being carried K 8 
— him in the Senate, he appealed to the People in Can 77 Ga 19 6 26. 
the two competitors pleaded each his own cauſe in few words, and more 
in the language of Soldiers than of Orators. Mat] ſaid Fabius, bave I 
planted à tree, 3 ſhall another gather the fruits of it ?. It was 1 who ff 
opened a way 2 Hetruria through the Ciminian Foręſt, zill then deemed im- 
pPracticable. To what poſe. did the P A. me, at my age, to put my 
ſelf at the belm 85 if they intended to give the conduc of the war _ 
another ? After this hs fell by degrees to complain of his own choice of 


a Collegue, WhO ſeemed rather to be an adverſary than a friend, and te 


The Edie, frond: the ſame fund, paved  Fulvins, the Plebeian ail, from the 
with ſquare ſtone the road from the gate Ca- money raiſed by fines laid on the farmers of 
peua to the Tem — of Mars, which was not the publick paſture grounds, entertained the 
for from it, * the entrance of the Appias People with ſome ſhews, and dene 
. | e k the ſame time, Alis. and ſome gold cups to Ceres. _ 
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Year of repent of the concord in which they had Hved a during their\part- 
ROME nerfhips in office. And he concluded with affüring the aſſembly, chat, 
ric, notwithſtanding any thing he -had ſaid,” he-pretended to no other right 
Two' to command in the preſent war, that What cheir opinion of his abilities 
handred- ſhould 7 4 him; and that, as he had ſubmitted his cauſe to the determi- 
8 3 nation of the Senate, he was equally ready” to abide by Dons deciſion of the 


Peo 

157th Ne bes n this Sherdog 4c [eomplan of the uli of che 
G. Seridte, Sox he ſaid, envied the Plebeians ining_of the pa . he 
ſhip. © then pleaded the eſtabliſhed cuſtom ef the Conſuls drawing lots for theit 
rovinces, after which he thus proceeded: Did the * queſtion relate only 'to 
e bononring of hora He has ſo avell deferved of the Publick, and I in par- 
—— am ſo much obliged to bim, tbat I ſhbuld never be backward” 40 tontribute 
1 phone if if 1 N do it without ſpame and di {grace to myſelf. « But who can 
55 fo vim 4 not ro ſee, that, if, in the caſe o 4 bbs, war, the condubt 
it be given to one of 'the e Confus oithout" drawing lots, the other. muſt be 
ed 498 Nrient, uſelzſe, and ny ch Fabius boats of bis exploits 
7 Hetruria, and Decius is ambitious of being able to boaſt of the like enploits; 
and perbaps it may Be bis fortune to [Ea that Ire "which Fabius-only 
covered, and which has often fince broke' out u . for Honours and Re. 
_ wards, 1 T: be ever ready to_yield them to \my Ge oft F reſpect to bis 
A . gnity; But, oben the queſtion 16 of Difficulties and Dangers, I can 
1748924 y vield theſe either 1 bin- or e any other. When Decius 
Had ended, Fabius made only this / Mort reply: 7 'de/ive, Romans; that, 
Beere you" decide on the" prefent pute, von ven bea Appiug's letters 
Mako read. This faid, he Jen uf the 'Afﬀembly." Appius, in his fetters, had 

| "A 21 ed the dangers with which” the Republick” was threatened in ve 
js vely colours; and chere needed no more to induce the Comitia to have 
kecourſe to the ſpreſt remedy The People inſtantiy and unanimouſſy de- 
8 4 — that the conduR, of th the war in arne would be committed to 
Airy, B. IV: AND now all W Relnlad5 11 e ferve ander the 
10. c. 25. command of fo Able a General. But he, e 6s 12 dhe publiek fears 
by a they of confidence, or to prevent uny eite Joined with 
ay declared,” that be -would take no ſtronger a rei ement to 
the army than four cheuſand Foot, und fr Rundred Horſe. With 
theſe he marched towards che camp, which che fearful Appius was ſtill 
Arengthening with new fortifications.” Not far from it he met a detach- 
ment, ſent to cut wood in a e es Knee "TP bither are you going 
*foldiers 2 ſaid Fabius. the foreſt,” for wood to fortify: 
the camp. What ! r jr the a is it not already fortified ? Doubileſs 
tis, replied the Soldiers; and ve are ſurrounded by a double ditch and a 
double rampart, yet we are fill afraid. You have wood enough, ſaid Fabius; 
return 10 ibe camp, and level the rampart. The detachment immediately 
returned, and put the ConſuPs orders in execution,” which much alarmed 
both the Army and its General, till the workmen informed them, _ 
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what they were doiag vu by the command o Babins, ho would ſoon be Year of 
in the camp. Fabius arrived the fame day; and the next Appius ſet out ROME 
for Rome, to take poſſeſſion of the Prætorſpip, to which he had been eho- 7 . 
ſen, as an employment AY ſuited to his oy wo capacity than the Tg 
command of ar: army." > e AO Af % hundred 

Frabius obſerved a quite difforeric conduct Mont chat of his predeceſſor, ninety. | 
Inſtead: of ſhutting pag doldiers within: fortifleations, he kept them ih ©92'* 

ſaid, nothing was more healthful for ſoldiers than 157th 

a frequent change of plate, and to march from one country to another; ; Gon 
1 

ble at that time of terer for che winter was not yet overs and by this 


continual motion. 
and indeed he obliged; chem. often to malle as long marehes as was pofſi- 


means he gave his an nir of confidence. 

But, Before. the perwined! hirn 1 enter upon aten he went back 
to Rome, either of his own'motion;. or by invitation ef the Senate: (Some 
authors fay, that Appiub at his treturn had made a dreadful repreſentation 

of the forces of the enemy, and had urged the neceſſmy of ſending either 

Decius or Vulumus with''a fecond army to His aſſiſtanee; and they add, 

that Decius had 1 tllls ooſο declared it to be lis e pimon, that Fa 

ius ought to be leftiar full liberty to determine engere tlle Wants of 
his arm, and the intereſt of the Republick; and had moved, that he 
might be ſent for to Rome, to give his judgment of the ſtate of affairs.) 


When Fabius arrived, he gave uch an account of things to the Senate Livy, B. 
and People, as neither to inoreaſe the apprehenſtons of the Republick, 10. c. 26. 


non to let her ſleep» in ſecutity. s to another GeneraP's being joined 
with him,; he ſaid, de ſtould acquieſce in ir, on acceunt of tlie fears of 
others, not his own, nor becauſe he thought the Republick to be in any 
but then he deſired char Detius might be the perſon: How 75 

it l. bat I 1 get ts good intelligence in tobich we formerly lived? 
There is uo man thut I can prefar before him Ii ib bim L ſhall ver watt fares, 
nor haue too many enemies-to deat with; '' Nu: if my Collegue' has other views, 
2 zo 1 in . —— Jam willing' that Voluntnius 'by 
der- Decius himſelf left the mat- 
ee e —— — ts 


dach erer Were dene cheix Generals "a Dinh, not 
— Fereashn N 1 . 


21 u beter the Conſult lefr Rome; they fel any. the. Procenful — 
into Sanmiumz and, in order: to cover the city on the fide of Hetruriz, 
directed tw] o Sto be pitched, one on the hill Vaticanus, cloſe by the 

Nanu the other in the country of the Fulſei. After theſe — 
ions theyeſet aut for Nenuria, and uwpowtheirbad received tfle nee 
total defeat of a Legion which Fabius had left under the command of 
near old Ca. A numerous body of thoſe Gauls called Senoner had as 
rounded the! Romans; and 9 - However, the Conſuls were 752 
A . - 4 2 
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pF of diſcouraged by this ateident. Their nid ae e " 3 
OM E good number of Ronan Kitebts,-a thouſand Campanian Horſe, and a body 
Ber: J: of: auxiliaries, more numerous than the fofees of the Romans. IT hey divided 
Two it into two parts, and incamped ſeparately, but not far from each other, in 
Sandred the plain Sentinum, about four miles from the enemy. It is — 
Ra amy of the Gaul. and Sampitts; who :incamped: together, conſiſted of a 
. — trundred and fortyrthrec thouſand three hundred and thirty Foot, and forty- 
5 ſit thouſand Horſe? What the number was of the Hetruriuns ancl Lmbiiums 
Confat-' (who jointly made argther camp) is not told It was agreed among theſe 
Liry, B. Confederates, chat the Calw and Samnices only ſhoukd-engage | the-Romans 
wat wg in che field,” whilſt the Hetrurjans and Umbriant antaalted their two camps. 
and 28, Fabius had notice, by deſerters of this deſigu ; and in order uo diſcancert 
i an malte 2 diverſion, he fear directions to the Prev arero, Fulvitd and 
who were iticamped near Rime, to march their tb armies into 
ene and ravage it. This ſtratagem hd the deſired effect. The 
and Ge haſtened to the relief of the) poor People, «whole 
houſes were plundered, and lands laid waſtes" and during their abſence, 
1 | the? bran es brought. the” Cann and Samar to a. battle. This is the firſt 
emed Chavioes uled in che warszef Tah. The Goals 
9 ſoom after 'the'adtioh be * a with e r of 
Taue Not day dhe 
Ving which Beete + communded, es diſordered, and intirely broken by 
3 e oulc 


| terrified. 

. rene) eranple ef his: father; and 
anner ——— Di Mane to ſuve * 

BY ME Laie br Ponffam he performed! tlie ſame ctre- 
ced the ſamie form of werds and ruſned unarmed among 
The loſd of the General uſunly occaſions che defeat of his 
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Was the ſupe the Nom, that the — 
5 Weir 2 wa Jacrifice gave them new\aourage;: þ 
e. 29. Wo as SET, at ave -ſoldiey;: took advantage of their om: 
iMRIf at their. —— — — to ene mj the at- 


were ſecchded by ſome: wWoeph fert by Fobiut from 
command of his t] e Lieitehants: The fomune of the 
5 wing. 9 
a ho- hat-hithereo tone little more Shen att 
ahsging hs roops fill the firſt fury of * 


OG — vp — Bk H 
T read 65 He 
= 8 l ſoon as he perceived 


5 gh exhauſted, he made Hoxſe and Foot, 
arge at once; nor could the Sunmitrs ſuſtain the 
Ps ee Conte: by talc er 
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their rear, commanding the Principes of the ſecond Legion to follow this Year of 
detachment of Horſe, and, wherever they ſhould ſee the enemy's ranks ROME 


broken by them, to preſs on, and hinder the Gauls from, rallying. This Bet. J. C. 
motion ſucceeded ſo well, that the Gauls were at length defeated.- Two 


In the mean time Fabius forced the camp of the Samnites, and made a hundred 
terrible laughter there. Twenty- five —— of the enemy were killed — 
in the action of this day, and eight thouſand taken priſoners. Among —. . —.— 
the former was Gellius Egnatius, an eminent Samnite Commander, Who 157th 
by his negotiations had brought about the formidable alliance of the four Conſul- 
nations. The Romans loſt of the left wing ſeven thouſand men, and one Ip. 
thouſand two hundred in the right. The: Canſul's. firſt care, after the vic- 
tory, was to perform à promiſe he had made in the heat of the battle, to 
burn the ſpoils, of the enemy in honour to Fupiter the Congueror. He then 
cauſed: ſearch to be made for the body of Decius, which, being hidden un- 
der heaps of the iſlain, could not be diſcovered that day, but the day fol- 
lowing was found; due Obſequies were performed for the dead Ren and 
Fabius ſpoke his F, uneral Oration. 5 

As for the Propretors, Fulvius walk 1 they gained great advan- Livy, B 
tages in Hetruria; and the Proconſul Volumnius obtained, a conſiderable vic; 10. e. 30. 
tory over the Samnites at the foot of mount Tifernus. But, notwithſtanding 
all; theſe victories, neither Samnites nor Hetrixians were yet brought into 
ſubjection. The latter took courage, and aſſembled freſh forces a8 ſoen as 
Fabius left the country, ſo that he was obliged to lead his army thither e. 31. 

ain. Ainew victory obtained over them Was the laſt of this Hero” s ex- 

its in the ſtation of Chief Commander. 

Fulius had a ſon whoſe ſurname was Gurges, or 7 "3 Gulph, an appellati _ Macrob. 
on given him on account of his exceſſive intemperance in his youth. This Satur. B. 
man. afterwards corrected his way of living, and, though he never equalled 3: © 13. 
bis father in any kind of merit, became worthy of Publick Hader He was 
now Curule ÆAdile, and, in order to wipe off the ſhame of his paſt exceſſes, 
turned a zealous reformer of manners. He brought before t Tribunal 
of: the People accuſations of Adultery againſt great numbers of women of 
diſtinction, who, being convicted, were condemned to pecuniary fines. 

The money ariſing Fi theſe fines, he conſecrated to the building of a 
Temple to Venus near the great Circus. % 

br. V. BEFORE the end. of this. year the Samnites brought tho. gew 

arinies into the field in different places, and eyen acted on the nſive. 

Upon which Appius the Prætor was diſpatched from Rome to put himſelf 

at the. head of choſe. troops which Decrys had, commanded, and was or- 

dered\to. go to the aſſiſtance of the Procenſul Volumnius. Theſe, two Ge- 5 
nerals, | having. united. their forces, defeated the enemy (whom they had 

conſtrained to join theirs): in a pitched; battle fought i in, the Campi Stellates 

in Campania. The Sammies loſt ſixteen, thouſand three hundred men. 

Rome had never before made war in ſo many places at the ſame time _ 
with more, ſucceſs, But, in the 1 — of her rejoicings for ſuch LO 
YT. the. was Tiled: with 4 ul Plague, It was a, melane ar Oroſ. B. 


contraſt, 3. © 22. , 
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Vear of contraſt, as Orofius obſerves, to behold the Trium phat Proceſſion of Fabius 
ROME often interrupted by Funerals ; rom bag applauſes of the People: by the la- 
bet. J. C. mentations of thoſe who bewailed the dead, or the dying. 
Two Prodigies were never in greater plenty than this year. In che e 
hundred there flowed ſucceſfively, from the altar of Jupiter Capitolines; three dif- 
3 ferent i; ih the firft day blood, the ſecond honeys and the third milk; 
„ and in divers places it rained . —— and Sybilirne- Books 
ic57th were conſulted upon theſe imagin — wh and the joy for paſt 
Conful- victories was much damped a "hs proſe: . and by the be,” pt 
- + 00h 1 of e evils. . e ee 
% | en e inal: 


10. K 31. qa: $1 ©: H A P. MRI. 


8. 1. T be waer was el on againſt the Samtides with various fic F. II. 
"Three of the Lucumonies of Hetruria are reduced to ſue for peace. &. III. 
The Samnite war is continued. 7. be Samnites make 16000 of their ſoldiers 
Lind themſelves. by oaths and imprecations to conquer or dir, The Romans 

in the viftory by ia new ſtrutagem. F. IV. 21 war breaks” out afreſh in 
Airy, 7 De Hetrurians are reduced to buy a'truce for à year. In this 
Hear g Fun- dial : ic, for the firſt time, ſeen at Rome. F. V. A new repula- 
oY 15, made relating fo the pence f Sn _ anvrher relating 70 
. THINK, Games. 1 


$.LF IHE. e Fl now 8 ee years in war Wide i 

f Samnites, almoſt without, 5 ; and, though the lat- 

deer had 88 ſo often ge . they did not relinquiſſi the hope of being 

3 e Conquerors. our. times (ſays Livy) they had been defeated 

; laſt year; they had loſt their Die Seal they fay their Allies 

c. 31. i 1 65 ame adverſe ame as themſelves; they could neither by their own 
frenged,r nor by foreign aid, maintain their yet they did not deſiſt 

m the war: They were 3 weary of {Sr even unfortunately, in 

be Hey 6 of, "liberty: "hey choſe rather: to be vanquiſhed than not rive 


Livy, B. 80 conſigerable were che preparations they made to take tad! geld Gb 
10. c. 32, more, that the Senate thougfir it neceſfary to emp loy againft . both 
Weser the new Conus T. Poſthunius * Migelles and Il "Ales Regulus : But, 
ROM 4 P Ne ſick, Atilius was diſpatched away without a to at- 
cecel ix. tack the enem 12 * they could get gut of Samnium. The two armies 
Bef. J. C. met Juft, u ig. confines of . and here the Conſul was no ſooner 
e 6 1 the Ranged erg the bold defign of forcing his' lines. 


. Jrea incamp 
B. the he help of à ve they approached rhe Roman camp, fur- 

— 11 Mar nat ce ves maſters of the Dinar; te, 
penetrated as far as to the Queſtor's tent, where the military C. beſt 


at the head of ef ſome Mum puli, and, in "ſhort, repulſed the — 
ut 
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but durſt not purſue them for fear of an ambuſn. Though this enterpriſe Year of 

of the Samnites did not prove ſucceſsful, yet the courage with which they ROME 

had felt themſelves animated to make the attempt gave them new confi- ye 1.6 

denee; and they kept the Romans ſo cloſely ſhut up, that they could not Two; 
enter Sammium, to live there upon free quarter... | hundred 

The diſadvantageous ſituation of Atil;us's army alarmed the Senate and “- 

People at Rome; ſo that Paſtbhumius, tho not perfectiy recovered, thought e 

himielf obliged to ſet out for Samnium with the two Legions allotted him. 158th 

Upon his arrival the Samnites, being in no condition to make head againſt Conſul- - 

two Conſular armies, decamped in haſte, and left their country open to be ſhip. 

pillaged. Pofthumius applied himſelf to the beſieging of Towns, and took c. 34, 35, 

Milionia and Triventum; the latter without fighting. 36. 

Atilius met with more difficulties and danger in his expeditions. Having 

received intelligence that the Samnites were beſieging Luceria, in Apulia, 

he haſtened to its relief, but found the enemy in his way. The two armies 

came to an engagement, in which the Romans ſuſfered moſt; and this 

misfortune: ſo nughtily dejected - them, that they paſſed the night in great 

uneaſineſs, expecting every moment to fee the enemy approach to force 

their lines. But it happened on the other hand, that the Samnites were 

no leſs terrified, and thought only of returning home. The difficulty was 

how to put their deſign in execution, becauſe the place where they were 

poſted was a kind of defile and much confined, and the Romans were be. 

tween them and Samnium. They reſolved at length to by directly towards 

the Roman camp, endeavour to march along by the ſide of it, and make 

the plain. The Conſul, imagining that the enemy was come to gttack. 

him, gave orders to his Legions to prepare for battle, and to' follow him 

out of the camp. But, though the officers were ready enough to obey 

him, the Soldiers were ſo fatigued and intimidated, that he could not, 

even by ſoft words, prevail with chem to ſtir. In the mean time the 

Samnites drew near, and the Raman Soldiers pretended to diſcern, that 

they were loaded with ftakes, as if they meant to form a Paliſade round 

the camp. The Conſul hereupon expoſtulated with his men on the diſ- 

grace of ſuffering themſelves to be ſhut up in their camp to ſtarve there; 

and ſhame at length made them march out, though very flowly and unwili. 

lingly. The motion of the Romans was a diſappointment to the Sammites, 

for they had hoped to avoid a battle; however, when they found in neceſ- 

ſary to fight, they prepared for it; and thus two coward armies were 

brought to an engagement intirely againſt their inclinations. The. Romans, 

gave ground, and would have fled into their intrenchments; but Atilius 

ordering ſome troops of Horſe to the rear of his Infantry, with directions 

to kill every Roman who ſhould attempt to enter the camp, the run-aways 


were hereby brought to rally and renew the fight. The victory at length 
fell to the Romans, after they had loſt 7300 men. Atilius ſoon after, in 


his march homeward, met with a body of Samnites, who having madlde 
an incurſion into the country of the Volſci; and brought thenee a conſide- 
rable booty, and many Roman priſoners, were marching home in great diſ- 
LE 1:2 * N order; 
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Year of order; he cut them in pieces, recovered the booty, and releaſed the 
w bear, captives. After this he returned to Rome, to preſide at the new elec- 
al a =; A Triumph he was * refuſed for two reaſons, for having loſt fo many men 
hundred in the battle, and for having releaſed his priſoners on the ſole condition of 


ninety- their a under the yoke. | ge] 
e THE other Conſul, Poſthumius, becauſe he could find no em- 
158th ployment for his Troops in Sammium, marched them, without any order 
Conſul- from the Senate, into Hetruria. Here he defeated the YVol/fenienſes, took 
Lib, g. Ruſelle by aſſault, and reduced Yo[fnii, Perufia, and Arretium (three prin- 
eee 37 Cipal cities) to ſue for peace. The Senate granted them a truce of forty 
| years, on condition of. their paying each 500,000” pounds of braſs into 
the treaſury of the: Republick. - For theſe exploits the Conſul, without 
ſcruple, petitioned the Senate for a Triumph; not that he expected the 
Fathers would grant it, but becauſe it was cuſtomary, on ſuch occaſions, 
to make the firſt application to them. Some oppoſed his requeſt on pre- 
tence that he had not taken the field early enough; others, becauſe he had 
leſt his province without the Senate's direction. Poſthumius perceiving 
that the members who made theſe objections were influenced partly by 
their enmity to him, partly by their friendſhip for the other Conſul (whom, 
having met with the like refuſal, wy would conſole, by putting his Col- 
legue on the ſame. foot with him) frankly addreſſed the houſe in theſe 
terms: Conſcript Fathers, I ſhall not have my mind ſo wholly poſſeſſed 
<«' with the remembrance and contemplation of your majeſty, as to forget. 
that Jam a Conful. The wars, which I undertook, I have conducted 
6 werf I have myo mam re 8 
„ for the blick victory peace; now, in right of the ſame 
authority by which I made war, I will triumph.” This ſaid, he left 
the aſſembly. A conteſt hereupon aroſe among the Tribunes of the Com- 
ment: Some ſaid, they would forbid his Triumph, as unprecedented, and 
of bad example ; others declared they would ſupport him in his pretenſion. 
be affair came at length before the People; and Peſthumius was ſum- 
; moned to the Aſſembly. He put them in mind, that the Conſuls Va- 
In zog. .<. Jerius and Horatins , and lately Marcius Rutilus, father of one of the 
<« preſent Cenſors, had zriczmphbed, not by the Authority of the Senate, but by 
< the will af the Propie He added, That, if he had not known that 
ſome of the Tribunes, mere vaſſals to the nobles, would have employed 
< their Vela againſt his bill, he ſhould have made his firſt application to 
the Comitia ; for that the good pleaſure and favour of the People, unani- 
« mous, did, and ever d, with him, ſupply the place of all Decrees 
& and Commands“ The next day, contrary to the will of the 
Adver- whole Senate, and in ſpite of the + oppoſition of ſeven: of the Tribunes, 
us inter- the Conſil, aided by the other three, obtained the honours of the 
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Wine: pi n «tha gerbes Amen the * with eee oe Fear r of 


CCCCLIX, 


Bef. þ C. 
| ing only rm the inſtitution * — year 3 10 of the 6 nd even = | 


the pres the thirtieth. 5 Sin fal- 
F. III. TO IL. Papirius Curſor Kae of the TINT 1 of that name, ak "I 


*. times Conſul) and Sp. Carvilius were transferred the Co vſular Faſees. pit. 


 Atilins, the late Copſul, obtained the Prætorſbip. His, Collegu ah Eu- ' Year of 
inf, to avoid a trial before the People, to which a un 1 85 ROME 
med Scantius, had cited him [probably for ** * weak Pop 28 
without orders} er Carvilius to appoint | 155 one 0 Licute- Two : 
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A chis time hs Pls dog to make another py DE Le robes miner. 
; Ainew Law, importing that, whoever, of . 1 0 5. 
not a appear in the field on a ſummons from 1 5e 159th 
the ſervice without . permiſſion,” h 0 ty 2 5 Conſul 
(i. e. it ſnould be lawful for any one to e Fey ne 
pointed Aquilunia [a town of Hapinia VERY beer Foun : FT Livy, B = 
Kan to be che place of rendea vous. OEM 
A numerous army being by this, mgans aſſembled, —_ 
226 be: erectedq in.thecener of the camp a, — 17 
feet ſquare, covered on: the top uith. innen & 
that nothing of what paſſed within could be en 


Sacrifices were offered according to an d donna vit 
eius, an old prieſt; pretended to have found, in Tor 12 5 Re This 
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brite. being performed, the General een — A 
"diſtinguiſhed either by their birth or exploits, 8 7070 7 
Olle into che tert. Here, bo their unf l bebe .Alzars 


"ſlrwutided with ſlaughtered victims, _— CES Kae by, with 
drawn fwords, and each perſon introduced was led to the altas more like 
«a victim, than an aſſiſtant at a ſacrifice. da Nas adminiſtered to 

Kim an oath'6f 'ſecrecy'as.torevery thing he.ſhould hear ot ſee in that place; 


after whieh hd was- conſtrained to PIBREUNSE: a curſe. upon himſelf, his 
"Family; lad Bis poſte erty; if he did. nos fallow. whexever dre Generals 
ſhould head him to fight, if he ever fledo himſelf, or if he, did not kill 


thoſe wom he ſhould: lee ase of, the firſt, refuſing to ſwear, 
were inſtantly killed; and cheir enn en the carcaſſes of the 


: ® Livy, ar the _ of „ IHTTERY a * mention che par W 25 related b 
uaints us, that there is no certainty con- Claudius, © hers as related by Fabius, 2 


q 
eerning the military actions of this year, or are not in the foregoing narrative but ar 
Ahe — Fx gar perform 5d ae 1 em; and in — thin 3 with tr. 
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Year of victims, were, to thoſe who followed, an effectual leſſon to comply. Of 
ROME the principal men of the Samnites, when they had all gone through this 
Bef. j. C. Ceremony, the General ſelected ten, commanding that each of theſe 
Two | ſhould, for the ſervice, chuſe *, out of his acquaintance, the man upon 
hundred whoſe bravery he could moſt rely, and that this man ſhould chuſe another 
Nane of whom he had the like opinion, and ſo on, each man choſen chuſing 
another, till the number of 16, oO00 was completed. Theſe were called 
159th the Linnen- Legion (Legio Linteata) from the covering of the Tent where 
Conſul- the Nobility were ſworn ; and they had finer helmets and bucklers than 
P* the reſt of the Troops, amounting to above 20000, who, nevertheleſs, 

made a fine appearance. EY | wo 
Livy, B. While theſe things were doing, Carvilius, at the head of the army which 
10. c. 39+ Atilius had left near Interamna, made his way towards Samnium; and his 
firſt exploit was the taking of Amiternum, a city of Sabinia, belonging to 
the Samnites. Papirius in the mean time haſtened the new levies at Rome, 
and, as ſoon as his Legions were complete, entered upon action. He took 
Furconia (Livy calls it Duronia) in the neighbourhood of Amiternum, and, 
then joining his Collegue, they went together to ravage that part of the 
Folſciam territory, which was under the domination of the Samnites. After 
this, Carvilius prepared to lay ſiege to Cominiuni, in the extremity of the 
eaſtern part of Samnium ; and Papirius marched to Aquitonia, where the 
main ftrength of the Samnites was affembled. i "=p 
PAPTITRIUS, after ſome light ſkirmiſhes with the enemy, acquainted 
his Collegue, by a meſſenger, that he intended to give battle the next 
day, in caſe: the Auſpices were favourable; and deſired him to preſs the 
fiege of Cominium vigorouſly, that no detachments might be ſent from 
thence to ſtrengthen the Samnite army. Then calling his Troops toge- 
ther, he exhorted them not to fear the enemy for the extraordinary methods 
they had taken to make tbemſelves valiant ; told them, That Oaths, extorted 
by fear and violence, would never give true courage; them in mind of 
his Father's victory over a Samnite army, which had made themſelves fine, 
as theſe had done, with proud Creſts to their Helmets, and magnificent Bucklers. 
Animated by thefe words, the ſoldiers, with one voice, called out to lead 
them to battle: Nay, ſo univerſal was the defire of coming to an engage- 
0. 40. ment, that one of the Pullarii, or Keepers of the Chickens, made a falfe re- 
port of their behaviour, and declared, that they had leapt preſently out of 
ir cage, and fed ſo greedily as to let ſome of their meat drop out of 
_ Fripudi- their mouths upon the pavement : Good omens thefe, but the facts were 
um Soliſ- not true. The General ſeemed overjoyed at the Augury, and ordered pre- 
mum. parations to be made for fighting. When, the next day, he had aſſigned 
bis ſeveral officers their den, and had made all the proper difpofitions to 
charge the enemy, his nephew Papirius, a youth born in an age (ſays Liuyq 


words: Decem nominatis ab imperatore, ſexdecim millium numerum confeciſſent. 


when. 


This ſeems to be the meaning of Zivy's eis diftum, ut vir virum legerent, donec: 


* 


contempt of the Gods, diſcovered to him the error he was in; and he did ROME 
this at the inſtigation of ſome Roman Knights, who had overheard the - 0 12 
keepers of the Chickens diſputing about the Augury of that day. The 1 *. 


Two 


General anſwered, I commend your pious zeal and care: But, if the Augur hundred 


bas given a falſe account, the vengeance will fall upon his head alone. The ninety- 
Augury, as reported to me, was good and fortunate for the Roman People. 
He then commanded, that the Keepers of the Chickens ſhould be placed 150th 
at the head of the firſt line; and, before: the two armies came to a cloſe Conſul- 
engagement, he who had made the falſe report was killed by; an un- flip. 
known hand [probably by order of the Conſul.] The news being 
brought to Papirius, he pretended to conſider it as a ſtroke from heaven: 
The Gods are with us, he cried, their vengeance has ſpent itſelf on the guilty 
head. In the beginning of the action the Sammnites, eſpecially thoſe who Livy, B. 
had bound themſelves by oath not to fly, made a vigorous reſiſtance ; till 10. c. 41 
on a ſudden they perceived at fome diſtance a cloud of duſt, ſuch as is 1 
wont to be raiſed by the march of a conſiderable army. This duſt was 
cauſed by the ſervants and muleteers of the Roman camp, whom Papirius 
had ordered one of his officers to mount upon mules and beaſts of bur- 
den, and lead them, together with ſome Manipuli of the allies; by round- 
about ways to the top of a neighbouring hill, from whence they were to 
fall upon the enemy in the heat of the battle. Theſe troops had pro- prontini 
vided themſelves with branches of trees, which they had trailed along Strat. B. 
the ground to raiſe the greater duſt, Nothing could be ſeen but the tops ?- © 4+ 
of ſome ſtandards and lances, and ſomething like cavalry, which feemed . 
to flank a body of. infantry on each fide. Both armies were deceived by 
this appearance; and, the better to carry on the deceit, Papirius himſelf 
pretended to be ſurpriſed, and cried out with an air of joy: Cominium 
wwft certainly be taken, and my Collegue is come to my aſſiſtance. Courage, 
ſoldiers, let us make haſte to gain the victory, before another army can arrive 
to ſhare the glory of the day. Then making the ſignal: for his Cavalry to 
charge, they inſtantly gave the reins to their horſes, drove full ſpeed thro? 
the files of the Infantry (that widened and made room for that purpoſe) 
upon the enemy's Battalions, and quickly put them to the rout. Twelve Oro. B. 
thouſand of the Samnites, according to Orofius, were flain; but, accord- 3+ c. 22. 
ing to Livy, above thirty thouſand ; and Aquilonia, whither moſt of the 
fugitives fled for ſhelter; was ſoon after taken. 
It is recorded (ſays Livy) that Papirius, whether from natural tem- 
r, or from a confidence of ſucceſs, ſhewed, in the important battle of 
this day, a chearfulneſs, ſuch as had hardly ever been ſeen in any other 
General on a like occafion. From the ſame ſtrength of mind it was, that 
a doubtful Augury could not divert him from fighting, and that, in the 
heat of action, when it was cuſtomary for commanders to vow temples to 
the Gods, he only vowed, that, in caſe of victory, he would make to 
Jupiter a Libation of wine mixed with honey, before he taſted wine him- 
4 1 5 4 F 2 7” ſelf. 


B. 7. c. 2. 
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when men were not yet acquainted with that philoſophy which teaches a yea; of 


Val. Max. 
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£88 The Roman Hiſtory. Book III. 
Year of ſelf. The Gods were pleaſed with the vow, and turned the bad omens to 


Bef. ]. C. 8. IV. CAR Vr L IU was preparing to make a vigorous attack upon 
\ 'Two Cominium, according to the agreement between him and his Collegue, when 
obey WE he received a letter which Papirius had wrote to him before the battle, with 
NP notice that the Samnites had ſent away a large detachment of their army to 
2 relieve the place. Upon this news he diſpatched Brutus Sceva, with the firſt 
on and twenty Coborts of auxiliaries, to meet the Samnite reinforcement, 
Ct ith orders to amuſe or fight them, wherever he ſhould find them. In the 
wy b. B. 106 Mean time, with the reſt of his army he gave an aſſault to the town, and 
0.43, K took it. The beſieged, to the number of 15400, ſurrendered at diſcre- 
ſeꝗ · tion, 4380 had been ſlain. | 
Such was the ſucceſs at Cominium and Aquilonia. Both theſe towns were 
ven up to the ſoldiers to be plundered, and then were burnt. The two 
etachments did not come to an engagement; for, that of the Samnites be- 
ing N when within ſeven miles of 2 ombrium, Brutus Sceva did not 


e tw 
„After e veſts, the two armies incamped a but, in a 
cCcüncil of 3 war, i judged expedient to puſh the adyantages gained 
—_— yer the Nan ch « total reduction of * by taking the reſt of 
their cities, Caviar went to lay ſiege to Volana (in Lucania near Cape 
| alm) gpendent doubtleſs on the Samnites; and Papirius to attempt 
Ike con = t of Sept num, a town ſituated at the foot of the Apennines, near 
. amarus... 
E NEW of. th great tuccels of the Reman, arins in Samnium was the 
more ag tat Rome, as an account came at the ſame time, that the 
EES were Kay rn th to take arms again; which account was ſoon 
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Fit taken from the Samnites made his pero very oe Pa- 
Pirius had brought away from the conquered countries 2, 53, ooo pounds 
weight of braſs, and 1330 pounds weight of ſilver. But, though theſe 
riches ſwelled the 23 of the victors Trium rb he loſt the -will of 


ry. And the on dif- 
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part of that wealth. Papirius on this occaſion dedicated a Temple (to Vear of. 


Quirinus) which his father, when Dictator, had vowed. He adorned it ROM E 
with the fine ſpoils taken from the Samnites. Upon this Temple was alſo gef. J. © 
fixed a Sun-dial, the firſt ever ſeen at Rome. Anaximenes the Milefian had Two © 
many years before, as Pliny tells us, diſcovered the ſecret, but the invention hundred 
had not reached to Rome. The Romans for a long while marked only the ninety- 
riſing and ſetting of the ſun ; afterwards they obſerved the hour of noon, > __ 
but in a very groſs manner. When the ſun ſhined between the Reſtra and 159th 
the houſe appointed for the reception of Ambaſſadors, one of the Conſul's Conſul- 
heralds uſed to proclaim with a loud voice, that it was mid-day. But now Plih. 5 
they could mark the ſeveral hours of the day; and the Water- clock, invent- c. 60. * 
ed ſoon after, inabled them to reckon the hours of the night. | 

As ſoon as Papirius had triumphed, he left Rome again, to lead his troops Livy, B. 
into the territory of Veſcia, which the Samnites ſtill infeſted, and there he 10. c 40. 
paſſed the reſt of the winter. In the mean time Carvilius, in Hetruria, took 
Troilium by aſſault, and reduced the Faliſci to ſue for peace. He granted 

them however no more than a year's truce, and for that he made them pay 

dear. After this he returned to Rome, and had a Triumph. He brought 

with him 390,000 Aſes* of braſs for the publick treaſury, without reckon- 

ing a conſiderable ſum which he reſerved to build a Temple to Fortune. And dem 
he gave beſides to each private ſoldier of the Foot 102 pounds of braſs, — 4 
and twice that ſum to each Centurion and Horſeman; a ſmall preſent, but 
well received, and which the remembrance of Papirius's parſimonious con- 

duct made ſtill more agreeable; and by this means he became popular c. 47. 
enough to prevail with the People to drop the proſecution, which the Tri- 

bune Scantius had begun againſt Poſthumius, one of the Conſuls of the laſt year. 

$. V. IT was probably at this time that Atilius, the other Conſul of the 

laſt year, now Prætor, made a new law relating to Guardianſhips. The 

Twelve Tables had not provided for thoſe orphans, whoſe fathers died in- 

teſtate, and who had no near relation to take upon him the guardianſhip of 

them. The Atlan Law ordained, that the Prætor and the Tribunes of the Ulpian 
People ſhould by a plurality of voices aſſign ſuch Orphans a Guardian. At de Tu- 
the ſame time the Curule Ædiles publiſhed an ordinance, that thoſe who had **lis 
received crowns, as the rewards of their military exploits, might wear them Liv. B. 
at the publick Games; and that Palm-branches ſhould be put in the hands 10. e. 4X. 


of the victors in thoſe Games. Et | | 


* 1259 J. 75. 64. Arbuthnot. d 65. 7 d. Arbuthnot. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


4. I. Q. Fabius Gurges (ſon of Fabius Maximus) is choſen to the Conſu- 
late, tho* his father had oppoſed his promotion. Through his ill canduct, 
De is ſhamefully vanquiſhed in a battle with the Saranites. Old Fabius 
ſerves under bis ſon the remainder of the Campaign, which proves 1 A. 
0 F. II. The 


890 | The. Roman  Hiitory. Bock III, 
F. II. The Romans, 10 put a ſtop lo the 1 Ambaſſadors to bring 
from Epidaurus the God ſculapius, worſbipped there under the form of a 
Serpent. F. III. The God arrives. The haughty behaviour of Foſthumius 
ene of the Conſuls. He ſucceeds in the war, but is puniſhed at his return 
10 Rome. F. IV. The Conſul Cunxrus DExrarus (a Hero famous for 
ving in a voluntary poverty) reduces the Samnites to aſt Pxacs. F. V. 
Hie reduces SABINIA to a flate of ſubjefiion to the Republick. He is ac- 
tuſed ef embezzling ſome of the ſpoil taken from the enemy. F. VI. Colonies 
are ſent into the conquered Cities. To relieve the Prætor of Rome, three 
mew Judges are created to try Malefaftors. The cruelty of a Creditor. to his 
Debior occaſions a new Seceſſion of the People. The Patricians are obliged to 
make conceſſions, . Fabius Maximus in his old age is named Dictator 1o finiſh 
the accommodation. © He ſoon after dies. | 
Year of F. I. PAPIRI US held the Camitia for the election of Conſuls. The 
ROME cðpboice fell upon two men of ſmall abilities for war, Q. Fabius 
Sa” Gurges (the ſon of \Fabrus' Maximus) and Junius Brutus Scæva. It is un- 
— 2 doubted, that Fabius the father oppoſed the promotion of his ſon; but it 
hundred is very uncertain for what reaſon ; whether, as Valerius Maximus thinks, 
ninety- from a Republican principle, and becauſe he thought it of pernicious 
one. example to have one family loaded with ſo many ee 5; he having 
27% himſelf been promoted to that dignity; or whether on account of ſome 
Conſul- domeſtick quarrel; or whether becauſe he judged his ſon unqualified for ſo. 
Hip. B. bigh'a ſthtion; Nome being at this time viſited with a Plague, which made 
ro. c. 47. ible havoel; this, rogerher' with the incapacity of the new Conſul, en- 
Val.Max..couragedithe Falzſti to break their 'rruce, and the Samnites to take arms 
B.4-c-1-;;again, and ſpread themſelves over Campania. It fell to Brutus's lot to 
OroiwsY, march into Herrin againſt the Faliſcti. The Republick, to ſupply his 
3. ©, *** defects, appbinteti Cariwas to be his Lieutenant, and by his affiſtance the 
'""*Confub made a ſutcefsful expedition 
Butz dn the other hand, Fabius Gurges, having all the fire of the Fabi, 
without their uſual prudence, raſhly, and without drawing up his troops 
n order of battle, engaged with the Samnites, and loft three thouſand 

Eutrop. men, he himſelf eſcaping only by the favour of the night. The account 
B. 2. of the ill conduct of Gun ger lo exaſperated the publick againſt him, that 
2 the Senate were going to remove him from the command of the army; 
Liv. Epit- but then the zeal of Fabius Maximus for the honour of his family was 
11. rouſedz and he undertook his ſon's cauſe. Without excuſing the pre- 
Dio Coc ciꝑpitate conduct of the Conſul, he deſired the aſſembly to pardon it, in con- 
Srcerptis ſideration of the many victories which he himſelf had formerly obtained 
z Valefio, for the Republick. He fepreſented to them, that his ſon's diſgrace had not 
been owing to a want of bravery, but to youthful imprudence, which 
time and experience might correct. And, laſtly, he offered to go and ſerve 

under his ſon, and promiſed ſoon to repair the loſs which the State had ſuf- 
Fered by his ſon's miſmanagement. The People accepted this offer, and 
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Chap. XXIV. The Roman Hiſtory. . 591 | 
Fabius Maximus accompanied his ſon into the field againſt the Samnites, Year of [+ 
in quality of his Lieutenant, and not only affiſted him by his advice, but, R ns by wy 
when ina battle, which was ſoon after fought, the Conſul, following the im- Ber J. C. 11 
pulſe of his courage, and eager to recover his honour, had indiſcreetly pe- Two | Ri 
netrated too far among the enemies, and was ſurrounded by them, reſcued hundred 15 
him out of their hands by his perſonal bravery. So gallant an action, in ant 5 
a man of his years, animated the Roman Legions to exert themſelves wit. 
more than ordinary vigour, and they ſoon put the Samnites to the rout. 160th 
Twenty thouſand of the enemy were lain, and four thouſand taken priſo- Conſul- 
ners; among the latter was their famous General Pontius Herennius, who Orb. B. wy 
had commanded them in this and the former battle. | 88 2. 
F. II. THE joy at Rome for ſo complete a victory would have been 
much greater if it had not been damped by the Plague, which ſtill con- 
tinued to make dreadful devaſtation. In this diſtreſs the Romans had re- 
courſe to the uſual remedy, Superſtition. The Sybz/ine Books were con- 
fulted, and it was there read, that, to put a ſtop to the peſtilence, the God Livy, B. 
ſculapius, adored under the form of a Serpent, muft be brought to Rome 10. c. Z 
from Epidaurus, a City of Peloponneſus. An Embaſſy was accordingly ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. . 4 I Hi e ine 
FS. III. THE time for the new Election drawing on, and the Conſils 
being both in the field, a Dictator was named to hold the Comitia; but, 
his nomination being found defective, the Government fell into an Inter- 
regnum; and then Poſtbumius (the very ſame, man who had ſo lately 
eſcaped a condemnation) holding the aſſembly, contrived to get himſellf bl 
elected“ one of the new Conſuls. With Paſtbumius was joined Funius Bru- « 3d | 135 
tus Bubulcus. | | | X TT time. 11 
Poſtbumius, now the third time Conſul, and as proud in office as he had been year of WY 
ambitious in procuring to himſelf the Conſular dignity, diſdained to draw ROME | 
lots with his Plebeian Collegue for their provinces. He inſiſted, upon having 138 
the Command of the army ind amnium; and Brutus, finding that his Collegue 8 8 
had a powerful party in the Senate, confented to command in Hetruria, with- hundred. 
out waiting for a decree. Ne, | "x Je atv 7; Binety. 
About this time the God AZ/culapius*, that is to ſay, a tame Snake, 67g 
which the Roman Ambaſſadors had bought of the Priefts — — Conſul- 
| | 1 1 ens ſhip.. 


-,, Suidas in 


« Eſeulapius * was a native of Meine, a were then confounded. The dilciple ben 1p fer zn 


city of Peloponneſus. As ſoon as he was excelled his maſter, and, being grown. 


born, his parents expoſed him in the midſt 
of a foreſt, where he was found by ſome hun- 
ters. Theſe had compaſſion on him, and 
cauſed him to be ſuckled by a bitch. When 
he was old enough to be capable of inſtruc- 
tion, he was committed to the care of the 
famous Chiron, who taught bim Phyſick, 
or, if you will, Surgery; for the two arts 


able Phyfician, ſettled at Fpidaurus, a city 
an x ia, r 2 art there. It 
muſt be granted, that Eſeulapius made ſome 
diſcoveries in the cure of diſeaſes and 


excerptis 
a Valeſio. 


wounds. He is ſaid to have invented the 


Probe ; to have: firſt made uſe of Bandages ; 
and to have been the firſt who invented 


Purges, aud the art of drawing 'Teeth,. 


And, 
8 ( 


The particulars concerning ſculapius are taken from D. Hal. in excerp. a Valeſio. Lactant. ex Tarquitio, 
Cicero de nat, Deor. B. 3. Plut. in Queſt. Rom. Pauſanies, Auth, de Vir. Ilufir. c. 21. Ovid, Met, B. 16. 


Lal. Max. B. 1. c. 8. Pliny, B. 29. c. 1. 
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ROME 
cccclxii. 
Bef. J. C. 
Two 
hundred 
ninety. 


x61ſt 
Conſul- 
ſhip. 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


Year of Temple at Epidaurus, arrived at Rome, to the 


Book III. 
great joy of the People: 


and the Plague is ſaid to have ſoon after ceaſed, 


And, as he lived in an age wherein it was u- 
ſual to deify thoſe who — . them · 
ſelves by any uſeful diſcoverſes, the people 
were pleaſed to call him the ſon of Apollo, 


and to rank him among the Gods. After 


which he ſoon had a Temple erected to him 
in Fpidaurus; which was built upon an 
eminence without the city, becauſe the 
moſt airy and wholeſome ſituations are 
moſt ſuitable to the Gods of Health. There 
the Prieſts, who preſided over the worſhi 

of this new God, bred one of thoſe ſnakes, 
which are eafily tamed, and taught to follow 
any perſons where they pleafe, without any 
danger of being bic by chem; and the filly 
vul honored this Snake as the God him- 
ſelf. His uſual hole was under the feet of 
the fine ſtone ſtatue of Æſculapius which the 
famous ſculptor Thra/ymedes of Paros had 


made; and, whenever. he came out of it, his 


. the love © 
_ tained bad 


appearance was underſtood to prognoſticate 
the cure of the fick. The Envoys of Rome 
were ws x into this Temple, to which 

life drew all Greece, and which 
gratitude for cures imagined to be there ob- 
exceedingly inriched. Ogulnizs 
was at the lead of the embaſſy: and it is pro- 
bable the 22 made the Romans pay 
very dear for the relief they ſought ; chetr 
reputation and intereſt being then very ſmall 
in Greece. Be that as it will, the Epidauri- 


an, granted their requeſt, and ſuffered them 


to carry away with them the important 
Snake. It is reported as a prodigy, that 
the Snake came out in ſight of the Ambaſ- 
ſadors, while they were attentively viewin 

the ſtatue of Æſcalapius: and that he left 
the Temple of Epidaurus of his own accord, 


and, winding his great body along, paſſed 


all thro' the city, and went directly to the 
where the Remax ſhip was at anchor. 

o which it is added, that he entered the 
veſſel of his own accord, went directly to 
Oga/niu;'s cabbin, and, curling himſelf into 
ſeveral circles, cantinued qui yy there. An 
account which is neither incredible nor mi- 


 raculous, if we ſuppoſe (which might have 


been-the caſe) that the maſter of the Snake, 


- who had tamed him, went before him to the 


ſhip. Beſides, this was not the firſt time 
that one of theſe Snakes had been taken 
out of the Temple of Epidanrus. The Sicy- 
onians had already carned one from thence 
to their city, in a chariot ; and an unknown 
woman, named Nicagere, bad conducted 


him thither. Thus the impoſtures of the 
Greeks furniſhed the nations, who were wil- 
ling to be cheated, with Æſculapias s; and 
thus the Romans, among others) were bub- 
bled by them. | | 

The other adventures of the pretended 
LE/culapins, in his paſſage from Epidaurus to 
Rome, have. been celebrated both by the Hi- 
ſtorians and Poets. They relate, that the 
Ambaſſadors experienced the good effects 
of the God's preſence in their voyage, it 
being exceeding proſperous and happy. 
Nevertheleſs, the ſea became boiſterous to- 
wards the coaſt of Italy, and the violence 
of the winds forced the ſeamen to put in 
at the port of Aztium, where there was a 
Temple dedicated to Aſculapiut. The 
Snake had hitherto confined himſelf to O- 
gulnjius's cabbin ; but here he eſcaped, and 
gliding along came to the court of the ſanc- 
tuary where he was worſhipped. This place 
was planted with Myrtles and Palm-trees, . 


and the pretended #&/culapius got upon the 


largeſt of thoſe trees, twiſted his lo 
y round it. For three days it was muc 
feared that the divine animal would con- 
tinue there; all endeavours to bring him 
back to the ſhip proved vain. It availed 
nothing to offer him his uſual food; he con- 
tinued three days twiſted round the Palm- 
tree. But at length he returned to the gal- 
ley of his own accord. Antium was at no 
very great diſtance from the mouth of the 
Tiber; and up that river the ſnake was car- 
ried to Rome. The joy the Romans ſhewed 
at the arrival of this falutary God is not to 
be expreſſed. Altars were erected all along 
the ſhore ; and incenſe and ſacrifices offered, 
even to profuſeneſs. While the citizens ex- 
don to receive the God within their 
walls, and were thinking to build him a 
temple there, he is ſaid to have choſen his 
own abode. In the midft of the Tiber. 
over-againſt the walls of Rome, was an 
iſland, formed in the infancy of the Re- 
publick, by ſtraw, trunks of trees, ſand, and. 
the rubbiſh of the city; and thither the 
Serpent retired, ſwimming gently through 
= 2 * that time K a 2 
the land of A ſculapius; and a Temple 
was ſoon A ls there, and inriched 
with numberleſs/ preſents. The Tem- 
eee the ſhape of a ſhip; the 
igher part of it reſembled the ftern, and 
the lower part the prow. But whatever the 
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Hiſtory ſays nothing of any exploits of Brutus in Hetruria. But Year of 
young Fabius, who had been continued in the command of the army in ROME 
Samnium in quality of Proconſul, being aſſiſted by his father (who go- IT 
verned and directed all his motions, without letting him perceive it) Two _ 
had already reduced the Canton of the Pentrini, and was beſieging Comi- hundred 
nium (an important Town, formerly taken and burnt by Carvilius, but ninety. 
{ince rebuilt by the Samnitel) when Poſthumius prepared to enter Samnium 61ſt 
with a new Conſular army. Before he left Rome, he employed a detach- Conſul- 
ment of his troops in the ſervile work of grubbing up a foreſt in his own ſhip. 
eſtate; and he proceeded in the ſame ſpirit of tyranny when he came re 
into the field. He ſent orders to the Proconſul to deſiſt from the ſiege of excerptis 
Cominium, and to leave that enterpriſe to his conduct. Young Fabius had à Valeſio. 

received his commiſſion from the Senate; and the Fathers ſupported 5 Livy, 

his pretenſions, and commanded the Conſul to bend his forces another TP 1 > 

way; but Poſt bumius bad the meſſenger tell the Senate, That it was 9 

their duty to obey their Conſul, and not his to ſubmit to their commands. à Valeſio. 

He then marched ſtraight towards Cominium, reſo to give the Fabii 

battle, if they did not yield to his will. Fabius  Maxinis „ prevailed; with 5. 

his ſon, for the ſake of the publick good, to give Ways e imperious 174 
Conſul. And then Poſthumius, having a clear ſtage, and being a man of | 9113 
courage and expedition, ſoon made himſelf maſter". of Cummum. ; = 
Thence he turned his arms againſt Venuſia, hich he likewiſe cok in a 
ſhort time. In the letter which he wrote to the Senate vo inform TO a 1 
his ſucceſs, he propoſed that a Colom might be ſent to the laſt 7 | #1 
place, and his propoſal was approved; but the Fathers, a ae | $4 
Obedience to Valour, took occaſion from it to humble him of b 30 
appointing him, agreeably to cuſtom, to bs one of the founders >bf: the 
new Colony in the city he had conquered, they named three "6rttets SIN | 
allowed him no ſhare in that honour ; nay, to mortify; him per 
they decreed young Fabius a Triumph. Pontius 1Herexnins, chat —.— 
Samnite General who furpriſed the Romay 1 in the” Cnudine Hof tr, 
and made them pals under the Yoke, now followed the Chariot "bf 'the | 1 
Triumphant Conqueror. (He was afterwards, by an inhumanity un wor- Plut. in 17 
thy of Romans, condemned to loſe his head) But the moſt ſurpriſing Fab. 95 
ſight of all was old Fabius on horſeback im His ſon-s train, Te had for- Cond. 
merly in his own Triumphs carried his ſon in the Charigt wirh him z, and B. 5. c. 7. 
he was now e to > mingle 1 in 1 the terouds: and maler one oß his at- | 
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A Valeko, Canton,” and annually eld a Diet, 


> The on Hiſtory "Book" u. 
Year of As for Potbumins, when he found KG REDS LED ſo 1 
R OME tempt, and his rival ſo much honoured, he not only declaimed with paſſion 
Ber JC. againſt both Senate and People, hut did all that was in his power to reyenge 
. himſelf. He would not give the leaſt part of the booty brou ht from the 
5 two canquered Cities into the publick Treaſury, but diſtribute 5 all; among. 
ninety. his ſoldiers, and then diſbanded them before his ſucceſſor. could arrive. 
ein Some Hiſtorians ſay, that, notwithſtanding theſe extrav⸗ allt proceedings 
Conſul- and the oppoſition of the Senate, he obtained a Triump by a Cary, 0 
ſhip. the People; but this is highly improbable; ſince i it appears by what follow- 
a 3 ed ſoon after, that the People were no leſs. exaſperated againſt him than the 
" Vaicgo. Fatbers. For the ſucceeding Conſuls, P. Cornelius Rigſinus and Manius 
Year of Curius Dentatus, were no ſooner entered upon office, than he was brought 


ROME to a trial before the Comitia by Tribes. His chief accuſation ti turned upon 


_ cceclxiii. 


Bef, J. C. his having employed his ſoldiers in a laviſh work for his own private profit; 
Two a crime which touched the People much more than his diſobedience to the 
hundred Senate. Ebey condemned him to pay a conſiderable fine; "and his repu- 

eighty- tation continued for ſome time blaſtet. ; 
9 4 F. IV. THE: Samnites, having Joſt their brave ess and able Go- 
162d vernor Pontius, were no longer in a condition to oppoſe the progreſs of 
Conſul- the Roman arms. Curius Dentatus laid waſte their country, their 
* 4 towns, and, in ſhort, obliged, them to ſue for 98 The Republick con- 


Epit. 11. ſented to a treaty of alliance with them for the, 95 time, and left the con- 
Eutrop. ditions of it to Curiuus | 

B. 2. This Conſul was rewarkable for „ing, withavt. oſtentation, i in that 
| voluntary Poverty, which ſome Philoſophers have with. in rn vanity cried 
Plutarch up and recommended. The Sammnite Deputies found ting on a 


in Apoph. ſorry wooden ſeat near a fire, dreſſing, bY own dinner, which, WHT 


Val. Max. only of ſome. roots; and they offered him a preſent of a conf] erable ſum 


B-4- © 3- ef Money. , Curie. expreſſed his... indignation. by a diſdainful ſmile. 

19. c. 6. Without doubt, bid K he, my indigence makes you hope that you. may 
9. 4 

corrupt me: But you are miſtaken. I had rather be the commander 

of rich men, than be rich myſelf; Take away that metal, which men 

make uſe of only to their deſtruction, and go tell your, nation, that they 

will find it as difñcult to bribe me, as to conquer me. A treaty be- 

ing concluded upon ſuch conditions as Curius thought | fit to preſcribe, he 

returned to Rome do triumpfi. And never did the People expreſs. more joy 

than upon this occaſion, being at length freed from the care and burthen of 

a dangerous war, which had laſted forty-nine years. The conqueror, in the 

diſtribution. of the conquered. lands among t] fe Romans who had none of 


ain what fork of Gesehen It is aid lan the Samniter ane 2 

maſ. in Wäs in nſe amen we. the Samaites; but it is cuſtom in relation toMarriages. — 

excerptis moſt probable that they were divided into year, all the marriageable-young men an 
omen' were aſſembled before certain judges | 

where reſolutions were taken for ablick who matched them according to their I 

good. In time of _ they choſe x a Head, Ge & E. . 1 

* was inveſted wi Soverei . l e e bt 
* oy 2] . 4 „ ther 
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their own, prevailed to have no more than ſeven acres allotted to each Year of 
man, and accepted no more himſelf, though a much larger portion was ROM E 
offered him. He ſaid, that, to preſerve the Roman frugality, it were to . 
be wiſhed that no man had more land than was neceflary for his ſub- Two 

_ liſtence. : | hundred 


$. V. THE conqueſt of Samnium was followed by the reduction of the eighty- 
Sabines to a ſtate of ſubjection, who had been almoſt ever ſince the founda- TN 
tion of Rome upon the foot of allies, and had been governed by their own 162d 
laws. They had feared that the ruin of the Samnites would affect their Conſul- 
own liberty, and had therefore not only lent them aſſiſtance, but had _—_ 7G 
_ ravaged a part of the Roman Territory. Curius intirely ſubdued them; but Viris Il- 
the Romans, in regard to old friendſhip, treated them gently and admitted luſtr. 
them to Roman Citizenſpip, yet without the right of ſuffrage. For the con- "ay 
queſt of Sabinia, Curius had a ſecond Triumph decreed him the ſame year; in a... 


: | 5 p inApoph. 
an honour which had never been granted to any of his predeceſſors in the Florus, B. 
Conſulate. | 1. c. 15. 


The eminent virtues of this Philoſophical Hero did not ſecure him from Liv. Epit. 
envy : There were not wanting thoſe to whom his reputetion of diſinte- 
reſtedneſs gave offence, and they endeavoured to caſt a ſtain upon it. They 
accuſed him of having applied a part of the booty taken from the enemy to 
his private uſe. The accuſation being general, he was put to his oath ; and 
then he confeſſed, that he had reſerved a little wooden oil-veſſel for making Author de 
libations to the Gods, but proteſted that he had kept nothing more: He Viris I- 
was believed; and the malice of his accuſers ſerved only to heighten the luſtr. e. 
| luſtre of his virtue. Before the expiration of his Conſulſbip, he led an army 
againſt the Lucanians, and obliged them to raiſe the ſiege of Thurium, the 
inhabitants of which had implored the protection of the Romans, and Plin. B. 
had gained Alius (one of the Tribunes) to be their friend. This Town 34. c. 6. : 
was ſituated near the Gulph of Tarentum, | h 8 By | 
FS. VI. THE fame Comitia, which choſe M. Valerius Corvinus and Q; Year of 
Cædicius Noctua to be Conſuls for the new year, appointed Curius Dentatus ROME 
to carry on the war in Lucania in quality of Proconſul. His expedition cecelxiv. 
proved ſacceſsful; and he thereby eſtabliſhed the Roman domination 2 J. O. 
through almoſt, the whole extent of the country that reaches from the hundred 
Adrialick to the Tyrrbenian and Sicilian ſeas. The new Conſuls employed eighty- 
their year altogether in works of peace, and in ſending out Colonies; par- eight. 
ticularly to Ace, a maritime Town, which ſome ſay gave name to the -' == Bp 
 Adriatick ſea; Caſtrum in Picenum, and Sena, another City on the Adriatick Conſul- 
at the mouth of the Sexo in the country of the Senne. hip. 
At this time the Romans, finding that the Prætor alone was not ſufficient a Epit. 
to preſerve. good order in the City in a time of peace; when malefactors peftus & 
always multiply, the People appointed three new Judges to try delinquents, Pomponi- 
and pronounce ſentence without appeal: But theit power of puniſhing ue de Ori- 
extended only to pecuniary fines; the People would not diveſt themſelves S. Jur. 
of the ſole power of life and death. Theſe new Magiſtrates were choſen 
bs annually in the Comitia by Tribes. 2a The number of Roman Citizens 3 to 
a 9 T8 Kos ben wb 24s anon oy 2 5 % „ ar 
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Vear of bear arms, appeared, by a Cenſus taken this year, to be two hundred and 


: 
* 


ROM E ſeyventy- three thouſand. | | 
; Bet. J. &. And now, when all was quiet abroad, new diſturbances were raiſed at 
Two home, and the poor Debtors began again to murmur againſt the rich 
hundred Uſurers.. This ſpark of diſſenſion was blown up into a flame in the 
ehe“ Conſulſbip of 2, Marcius Tremulus and P. Cornelius + Arvina, on the 
da following occaſion : T. Veturius, one of thoſe unfortunate Conſuls, who 
1634 in the year of Rome 432 had been ſurpriſed in the Caudine Forks, died. 
Conſul- inſolvent. His ſon, a youth of great beauty, and virtuouſly educated, 
| 2 Eoit. borrowed a conſiderable ſum of C. Pletius, his father's chief creditor, to 
Pa defray the expence of his father's funeral. Being afterwards preſſed to 
Zonar. pay, and having neither money nor credit, he was forced to ſubmit to 


L unmercifully for his virtuous reſiſtance. Veturius one day, when. his body 
Bef. J. C 


287. an eminence, ſhewed himſelf to the People, and publiſhed the infamy 
164th of his tyrant. The People laid hold on the occaſion to decry the Uſurers, 
Conſul- and to demand the abolition of the law which ſubjected thoſe to ſlavery 
- 1 who could not pay. This law had been repealed before upon a like occa- 
#\ obey _ fion in the year 427, but the Patricians had got it renewed. As for Plotius, 

before the Centuries, and condemn-- 


3 Valcko. Rutilus,, the People kept no longer any meaſures with the Patricians. 


286. thither from the provinces (for the country people had likewiſe their com-- 


C 5-5 


det . c. deſtitute of artificers and labourers, and no proviſions. being brought 


0 5th | f . 12 wht - i : * 
Conſul- Of making conceſſions, and they named Q. Hortenſius Dictator to negotiate 
ſhip. with. the Separatiſts. The terms of reconciliation were the repeal (doubt- 


4 W werk, and return thither again, This was. rectified. But when theſe 
dum. ſeveral articles of reconcifiation were drawn up, and the ſtorm began 
Macrob.. to be appeaſed, Hortenſius died of a ſudden, before the expiration of his 
Sat. 1. Diklatorſbip. It being neceſſary therefore to create another Di#ator, to 
& 16. complete what he had begun, the. Canſuls nominated the illuſtrious Fabius, 
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| who now, in an extreme old age, was Preſident or Prince of the Senate. year of 
He happily finiſhed the accommodation; and this was the laſt publick RO M E 

ſcene in which he appeared. He died ſoon after. The Republick had ccccLxvr. 

conſidered him in his life-time as a prodigy of Roman Valour, Prudence, 3» 0. 

and Virtue; and now upon his death the People contributed to the ex- 8 
pence of his obſequies with ſo much emulation, that his ſon, with the eighty- 
victims offered at his funeral, gave a publick entertainment to the whole fix. 

City. 

Fabius, while Dictator, had (probably) preſided in the Comitia, when GEL 
M. Valerius Potitus and C. Alius Putus were choſen Conſuls. Their year ſhip. 
proved barren of remarkable events; but the Republick was never more 8 

happy than under their adminiſtration. The People, having gained the hm wa 

higheſt pitch of their defires, thought only of enjoying the ſweets of tran- 32. 

quillity. The balance of power leaned now rather to their ſide; and the Year of 

Patricians had no advantage over them, but in the great riches they had RES 
acquired, while they kept the aſcendant, and in that reſpe& which natu- Beg. J. C. 


= y is paid to perſons of high birth. | Two 
8 r „„ 7 5 hundred 
i tg ntl 7 „ cighty- 
CHA P. V. a 
| 166th 


F. I. The Tarentines endeavour privately to ftir up both old and new enemies ſhip. 

. againſt Rome. The Gauls, called Senones, give the Roman army a terri- 

_ Bb] overthrow. Curius Dentatus revenges this defeat. F. II. The next 
year the Romans vanquiſb in battle' the Senones, the Boii, and the He- 
trurians. The Samnites revolt. The year following, almoſt all Italy riſes 

in arms againſt the Republick. Fabricius defeats the confederate forces of 

_ the Lucanians, Bruttians, and Samnites. F. III. The Tarentines fall in 
à hoſtile manner upon a Roman fleet, which chances io come into their port. 

. The Romans ſend to demand ſatisfaction. The Tarentines inſult the Am- 

Baſſadors, and then turn their thoughts to an alliance with Pyrrhus King f 
Epirus. [A ſhort account of this Prince, and the ſtate of his affairs at 
this time.] F. IV. The Senate and people of Rome decree a war againſt 
" the Tarentines. © An army marches directiyj for Tarentum. The mad. and 

ridiculous behaviour of the Citizens on its approach. They reſolve tu invite 
Pyrrhus zo their afſiſtance. F. V. Pyrrhus accepts The invitation, and ſends 
before him to Tarentum the famous Cyneas, his prime miniſter. 
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$. I. VO ME was now not only in perfect tranquillity at home, but. in 
na flouriſing condition with reſpect to her affairs abroad. The 
L.atines, Sabines, Hernici, Aqui, Marſi, and Campunians were all brought 
8 . 7 Jui | "Pare SPIE $i | k 8 1 
into ſubjection to her. Fhe Volſci were no more a people. The terror 
of the Roman arms reached to Apulia, and kept it in awe. A part of 
Luucania on one hand, and on the other-Umbria* and Picenum, quite up to 
the frontiers: of the Senones, were all either obedient to the Romans, or 
aed by Roman Colonies near them. On the other ſide of the Tiben one 
le bl part 
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i898 
Vear of part of Hetruria'was fubdued, and that which was more. diſtant obſerved 
ROM E the truce which had been granted it. Samnium 
A quieted ; and the. Gauls, both Senones and Boiz, lived in peace with the 


four. 
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„in all appearance, was 


Two: © Republick, always ready however to fight for thoſe who would employ 


hundred them. Such was the State of Rome, when C. Claudius Canina and M. 


eighty- - Amilius Lepidus entered upon the Conſulſpip. Nothing memorable hap- 

pened during their adminiſtration; and the Faſces were tranſmitted to C. 
167th Servilius Tucca and L. Cæcilius Metellus. In their year the Tarentines (for- 
Conſul- merly a Colony of auſtere Spartans, but now ſunk. into idleneſs and vice) 


art N | growing jealous of the proſperity of the Romans, and fearing an inter- 


1 17 ruption in their pleaſures, as much as the loſs of their liberty, employed 
Bet. J. C 8 


. all their Grecian ſubtlety to ſtir up both old and new enemies againſt the 
283.  Republick ; and this without appearing to be concerned. ts 


mk At the fame time the Senones prepared to beſiege Aretium, a City of 


' Confut- Hetruria, about forty - leagues from Rome, not far from the river Arno, 
chip. and which was in truce with the Republick. The Romans, at the requeſt 
55 45 aras, of the Aretini, raiſed an army to defend them but, before any act of 


— — ;. hoſtility, they ſent a deputation to the Senones, to perſuade them to deſiſt 
pla ty. g. from their deſign. Theſe proud Gauls, inſtead o liſtening to the medi- 


Appian. ation of the Romans, killed the Ambaſſadors, and then immediately 
. brought their troops before Aretium. The Conſul Cæcilius haſtened to 


Dion. the army of the Gauls, fluſhed with ſucceſs, or of attempting to ſuccour 
3 Gr. Aretium, marched along the confines of Hetruria, and entered the enemies 


nom, country, where he. tdok ample vengeance for the murder of the Roman 


ay of P. Cornelius. Dolabella.and Cn. Domitius, the Republick began to feel the 


282. effects of the ſecret negotiations of the 7. arentines. The Boii, Hetruri- 


Non 35; revenge the devaſtation made in their country, left the fiege of that Town, 


udPaly elius carne to à pitched battle, with. the. united Zetrurians and Beit; the 
Polyb. k. oops of the. former were almoſt all lain, and thoſe. of the latter, who 
2. C. 20. eſcaped, being xanquiſhed. a, cond, time, ſued for peace. As oo the 


THT ; 


— 
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'* Senones, they were fo utterly deſtroyed, that there ſcarce remained any Year of 
fodtſteps*of then in DH... 8 ROME 

In the following Confulſhip of C. Fabricius and Q, Amilius Papus, Hef. j. C. 
almoft all 1taly, through the ſecret intrigues of the Tarentines, roſe up Twoõůũ 
in arms again the Robbers, as the Romans were then called On one hundred 
ſide the remains of the Hetrurians and Boii, on the other the : Lucanians oN . 
and Bruttians, in conjunction with the Samnites, all conſpired together 
for the deſtruction of the imperious Republick. It fell to Emilius to 170th 
carry on the war in Hetruria, and to Fabricius to command in Luca. ee 
nia. The latter marched to the relief of Thurium, à city on the pliny, B. 
Gulph of Tarentum, and beſieged by the Lutanuns; Bruttiaus, and 34. c. 6. 
Samnites. He defeated this confederate army, but found it à difficult Ammian. 
enterpriſe to force their camp. The means by which he ſucceeded in pays 4 
it, and which had ſomething of the air of a miracle, was probably a l. Mat 
ſtratagem of his own contriving. Whilſt he ſeemed to be in ſuſpenſe B. 1. c. 8. 
what mieaſures to take, à young man full of ' ſtrength and vigour; wear- 

ing feathers in his helmet appeared on a ſudden in the midſt of the ; 
Legions, exhorted them to decline no danger for the honour” of their 
country, and then, feizing a ladder, advanced 'to the rampart through a 
ſhower of darts, planted his- ladder -againſt- it, and mounted the wall. 

This bold action intimidated the confederates, and infpired-the' Romans 

with ſuch intrepidity, that they ſoon” made themſelves maſters - of the 
camp: Twenty-five thouſand of the enemy, with their General Szaritius, 
were ſlain. After the victory the Conſul ordered the young rflan''who 
had firſt mounted the rampart to be ſought for, in order to reward him; | 
and, becauſe” he was not to be found; the Romans preſently napined; 

that it was' the God Mars himſelf, and returned him ſolemn thanks fer 
his aſſiſtance, by publick Supplidation. ( 01 bones bp 
. III. AS for the Tarthiines, the real authors of this war, tlley had | 
not yet openly declared againſt Rome. An accident at 'letigths made Flor. B 1. 
them throw off the maſk.” Valerius one of the Maritime Duumvirs, of c. 18. 
Admirals of the Roman fleet, happened to come with ten ſhips to the Oroſ. B 4. 
mouth of their port, while they were celebrating their Games in the 
Theatre, which looked towards the harbour. The ſudden appearance of the 

Roman "ſhips intetrupted their diverſions; the Taremines imagpiring that 

the Romans were come with hoſtile intentions; they all with one chnſent 

ran down to the port, fell upon the fleet with the fury ef mad men, funk 
ee eee the other five eſcaping. All che priſoners fit 

to bear arms were put to the ſword, and the'reft ſold to the beſt bidder. 
Upon che nes of this unexpected infult, the RepublickHent'w depuration 

to Tarent to demand fatisfaction. Pen, Megelhis;- who had! been p. 124l in 
chrice Conſul, was at the head of the Embaſffy. He was admitted to an Legat. 
1 "in the Theatre, Where he harangbed the aſſembly in Greek! 

The Tarentines, heated with wine, inſtead of liſtening te His diſeburſe 

ba oe ſeriouſneſs Which the importance of the matter require). burſt 

into loud: laughter, or 'Mfſed hurt, whettever ht Heſitatech Wal incorrect 

YO ; in 
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Year of in his expreſſion, or even pronounced a word with a cn accent; but, 
ROME when he began to ſpeak of Reparation of Wrongs, they flew into rage, cal- 
R= led him Barbarian, and, in a manner, drove him out of the aſſembly. Nor 
Two | Was this all: As he was walking off with an air of gravity and dignity, a 
hundred buffoon named Pbilonides, coming up to him, urined upon his robe; a new 
eighty· ſource of immoderate laughter to the mad and drunken multitude ; ſome 
. of them even clapped their hands for extreme joy at the outrageous in- 
170th ſolence. Paſtbumius, turning about to the aſſembly, only ſhewed them the 
Conſul- ſkirt of his garment ſo defiled; but when he found my this had no ef- 
hip fe}, but to-inereaſe the loudneſs of their conrumelious mirth, Laugh on, 
| TARENTINES, laugh on, now while yau may. The time is coming, when yau will 
- , Weep 3 hes, F ARENTINES, you will long - weep. It is not a little blood that 
mußt waſb and purify this garment. Having thus ſpoken, he Wien with- 
drew, left the city, and embarked for Rome., OT POTN 
When the Tarentines came to themſelves, and hams to rellect on 
the enormity of their conduct never to be forgiven, and at the ſame 
time on the inability of their neighbours in ITtahy to defend them, they 
concluded it abſolutely neceſſary to look for ſuccours from beyond- ſea; 
and they caſt; their eyes on Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, who, Eur erſonal bra- 
very and martial dale, was renowned above all the Grecian Badem 
of that time. 
Plut. Life This Prince Was: nden _ Kill, by his ſon Ne tolemus (or 
of Pyr- Fyrriut) ho conquered; Epirus, reigned there himſelf, and left the throne 
* E te, his poſterity. „Being yet an infant at the breaſt, when his father. 
. Aacidas was dethroned: by his ſubjects, he was conveyed through variety 
g of dangers into. Ihricum, where Glaucias, the King of that country, took 
care of im, and educated him with his own e When Fyrrbus 
had attained to 12 years of age, Glaucias, at the head of a great army, 


entered Epirus, and placed him on the throne of his anceſtors; but, when 


bee was 1 years old, the Epirots rebelling again, drove from his 
beingdom, and forced him to ſeek. refuge in the dominions of Demetrius, 
the. huſband. of his ſiſter, Deidamia. Demetrius mas then maſter of "ome 
and a great part of Afia. Pyrrhus ſerved under him in his wars again 
Prolomy Kir bo: 2 ond d great popu, by hig cou 5 
conduct at the e 25 Ae in — dere ſo many 


dence and addreſs, ag to gain, univerſal eſteem and, ad 
made 1 court ſo. c Tag e bite, 55 e 
-. i in marriage Autigane, 
> ng ag by chis alliance <agyged ol olomy 1. aſſiſt & kim wi with, moneys; 
he recovered his; o. om; after Which he made 
of i Macedon; but, being diſpoſſeſſed of it again by, 


— aw 


into — and; was at this, time in, peace with all che wrong Te 
a However, ; as he: ng ine ao, EE 


” —.—— ws, che 8 22 Ng behaved 95 ork Hm pre: | 
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hurry of war, the ambaſſadors whom the Tarentines ſent to him (perhaps Year of 
only to try his pulſe and obſerve the ſtate of his affairs) found him in a diſ- ROME 
poſition to hearken to any propoſals, which would furniſh him with Bet] & 
employment worthy of his ambition. - = al 
S. IV. THE Tarentines, to amuſe the Romans till it could be known hundred 
what might be expected from Pyrrhus, beſieged Thurium defended by eighty- 
a Roman Garriſon, and took it. This news came to Rome ſoon after the "N": 
return of Paſtbumius and the other ambaſſadors who had been ſo ill 1;oth 
treated at Tarentum. The Republick had juſt raiſed L. AÆmilius Barbula Couſul. 
and Q, Marcus Philippus to the Conſulate, Theſe Magiſtrates having 71755 R 
aſſembled the Conſcript Fathers repreſented to them on one hand the cccclxxii. 
ſhameful indignity offered to their ambaſſadors, which required ven- Bef. J. C. 
geance; and, on the other, the danger of engaging in a new war, when 10 a HP 
the Republick had already ſo many enemies to contend with: For the er wig 
Hetrurians and Saninites were {till in arms, and the Lucanians and Brut- 
tians grown more confident, ſince the taking of Thurium. To the ne- 171 
ceſſity of chaſtiſing the Tarentines, the Hoſtilities they had committed 88 
againſt the Republick, and the inſult they had offered to Paſthumius, whole P. Hal. in 
robe was produced in the aſſembly, left no room for deliberation upon Legation. 
that point; the only queſtion was concerning the proper time; and this the 
Fathers debated from Sun: riſing to Sun-ſet for ſeveral days together, bein 
divided in opinion. Some were for deferring the war with the Tarentines, 
till the intermediate Provinces ſhould be ſubdued ; others for beginning it 
immediately. The queſtion being put to the vote, the latter opinion pre- 
vailed by a majority of voices; and the Senate's Decree was — . by Zon. B. 8. 
the people. Hereupon, Æmilius, who had intended to make the campaign 
in Sammum, received orders to lay aſide that Expedition, and march directly 
to Tarentum. | 

The approach of the Romans made the Tarentines carry on their 
deliberations with a little more ſeriouſneſs than formerly; and when the 
Conſul ſent once again to demand ſatisfaction, before he began Hoſtili- 
ties, the oldeſt and richeſt declared for peace: but the populace who had 
little to loſe inſiſted upon a war; and what put an end to the debate was 
a ſpeech of one of the common citizens, who renewed the propoſal of | 
bringing Pyrrbus into Nah, a motion highly applauded by the multitude. Diod. in 
The wiſer part of the citizens, finding themſelves overborne by numbers, 8 g 
came no more to the aſſemblies. Only, the day that a public Decree of ay 
was to paſs for inviting Pyrrhus to Tarentum, and when the people were hus, p: 
all placed in the Theatre, one Meton, a ſober worthy citizen, with 390. 
a withered garland on his head, and a flambeau in his hand, (as 
was the manner of drunken debauchees) and accompanied by a wo- | 
man playing on a flute, came dancing into the midſt of the aſſembly. : 
This filly ſight was ſufficient to divert the Tarentines from their moſt im- 
portant deliberations. ' They made a Ring, and called out to Meton to 
ling, and to the woman to play; but when, expecting to be entertained 
with a ſong, they were all ſilent, Meton aſſuming an air of great ſeriouſ- 
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bo2 De Roman Hiflory, Book III. 
' Year of neſs, You do well, Tarentines, not to hinder thoſe from diverting 
R 88 « themſelves who are diſpoſed to mirth; and, if you are wiſe, you will 
CCCcc . 


Bef. J. G yourſelves make advantage of the preſent liberty you enjoy to do 


Two the ſame. When Pyrrbus comes, you muſt change your way of life; 
Hundred © your mirth and joy will be at an end.“ Theſe words made an im- 


eighty. preſſion upon the multitude, and a murmur went about, that he had 

3 1 ll but thoſe who had ſome reaſon to fear that they ſhould be 

Conſul- delivered up to the Romans in caſe of an accommodation, being in- 

ſhip. raged at what he had ſaid, reviled the aſſembly for ſuffering themſelves 

to be ſo mocked and affronted, and, crowding together, they thruft 

Meton out of the Theatre. After this the decree was paſſed, and am- 

baſſadors were ſent into Epirus, not only from the Tarentines, but from all 

the Talick Greeks, with magnificent preſents for the King, and with 

inſtructions to ſay, that they only wanted a general of fame and expe- 

rience; that, as for troops, they could themſelves furniſh a numerous 

army, 20000 horſe, and 350000 foot, Lucanians. Meſſapians, Samnites, and 
Tarentines. | HET SED KOI 11 

Oroſ. B. 4. As ſoon as the news came to the Roman camp, that a deputation to 


C. 1. Pyrrbus was decreed, Amilius ſtraight began FHoſtilities, burnt and 
Zon. B. 8. deſtroyed all before him, and forced the Tarentines in the field to take 


refuge within their walls. However, not to drive them to deſpair, 
and to induce them to lay aſide the deſign of receiving Pyrrbus, he uſed 
ſome moderation, and ſent back the priſoners he had taken. Theſe 
highly extolled the generoſity of the Conſul; inſomuch, that many of the 
inhabitants were brought over to the Roman party; and they all in general 
began to repent of their rejecting a peace, and ſending for Fyrrbus. This 
was evident by their chuſing Axis, a friend of the Romans, to be their Ge- 
neral, and the Governor of the 7 4 | : We 5 
plut. Life . V. IN the mean while the Tarentine ambaſſadors, purſuant to the 
of Pyrr- powers they had received, made an abſolute treaty with the King of Epirus. 
hus, p. He was very ready to accept the invitation into /aly, his head being turned 
391. with the exploits of Alexander the Great in the Eaſt, which he thought ro 
| imitate by mighty conqueſts in the Weſt. 21 
There was then at the court of Epirus a Theſſalian, named Cyneas, a 
man of ſound underſtanding, and who had been a Diſciple of Demoſthenes. 
He was thought to approach nearer than any other orator of this time to 
the vehement and forcible eloquence of that great maſter. Pyrrbas 
- uſually employed him, as his ambaſſador to thoſe cities with whom he 
had any affair to tranſact, and the able miniſter ſucceeded ſo well in theſe 
negotiations, that the King was wont to ſay, He had made more conqueſts by 
the tongue of Cyneas than | by bis own' ſword. And for this reaſon he 
not only held him in the higheſt eſteem, but loaded him with honours, 
making him his chief miniſter and favourite. ET Se 
 Cyneas, perceiving that Pyrrbus was eagerly bent to paſs into 7taly, 
and finding him one day at leifure, and in a humour for free converſa- 
tion, thus began: The Romans, Six, are reported to be great . 
0 : . £ Frank an 
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and to rule over many brave and warlike nations. Should God grant us, ne- Year of 
vertheleſs, to vanquiſh them, what uſe ſhall we make of our victory? N ns K. 
The thing ſpeaks of itſelf, anſwered Pyrrhus; the Romans once conquered, Ref JC. 
there is no city, Barbarian or Greek in Italy, that will dare to reſiſt us. We Two 
Hall be immediately maſters of that whole country; whoſe extent, wealth, and hundred 
power, no-body is better apprized of than yourſelf. Cyneas, (after a ſhort ish). 
filence) And when we have conquered Italy, What are we ta do neut? 1710 
Pyrrhus (not yet perceiving his drift) Next? My, there is Sicily juſt by. Conſul- 
She opens her arms to receive us, a rich and populous Iſland, and eafily ſub-ſhip. 
dued; fer, ſince the death of Agathocles, the cities are all in confuſion and 
anarchy. M hat you ſay, replied Cyneas, ſeems very probable indeed. 

But is the conqueſt of Sicily to put an end to our expeditions 2. No cer- 

tainly, cried the King; theſe ſucceſſes will be only preludes to greater enter- 

priſes. Who, in ſuch a caſe, could forbear paſſing into Africk, and to Car- 
thage? It is but. a ſtep thither. And, when we have ſubdued theſe, what 

think you? Will any of thoſe enemies, who now give us uneaſmeſs, have once the 

boldneſs to withſtand our arms? We ſhall then eaſily recover Macedon, and not E 
Only ſo, but in a little time be maſters of all Greece. Very true, ſaid 
Cyneas, nothing can be clearer : But when we have completed all theſe Conqueſts, 

] bat ſhall we do then? —Pyrrhus ſmiling, Do then? Nh, then we 

d wwe will live at our eaſe, my Good Friend, and drink, and feaſt, and ſpend our days 

in agreeable conver/ation———Ah, Sir, replied the Philoſopher, What 

hinders you from immediately poſſeſſing that happineſs which you propoſe to 


Theſe 
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purchaſe at the expence ſo much danger? 


 ® Monfieur Paſchal, in bis diſcourſes of the 


Miſery of Man, has a much admired reflection 
on this advice of CYNEAs t0 PYRRHUS. 
THERE is nothing more capable of let- 
ting us into the — 74 of human miſery 
than an inquiry after the real cauſe of that 


perpetual hurry and confuſion, in which 


we paſs our lives. | 

The ſoul is ſent into the body, to be the 
ſojourner of a few days. ,She knows that 
this is but a ſtop, till ſhe may embark for 
eternity; and that a ſmall ſpace is allowed 
her to prepare for the voyage. The main 
part of this ſpace is raviſhed from her by the 
neceſſities of nature; and but a ſlender pit- 
tance left to her own diſpoſal: And yet this 
moment which remains does ſo ſtrangely 
oppreſs and perplex her, that ſhe only ſtu- 
dies how to loſe it: She feels an intolerable 
burthen, in being obliged to live with her- 


ſelf, and think of herſelf; and therefore her 


rincipal care is to forget herſelf; and to 
fer this ſhort and precious moment paſs awa 
without reflection, by amuſing herſelf wit 
things which prevent her notice of its ſpeed. 


4H2 


This is the ground of all the tumultuary 
bulineſs, of all the trifling diverſions amongſt 
men ; in which our general aim is to make 
the time paſs off our hands without feeling 
it, or rather without feeling ourſelves; and, 


by getting rid of this ſmall portion of life, 
to avoid that inward 2 and bitterneſs, 


which we ſhould not fail to meet with, if 
we found leiſure to deſcend into our own 
breaſts. For it is undeniably certain that the 
ſoul of man is here incapable of reſt and ſa- 
tisfaction. And this obliges her to expand 
herſelf every way, and to ſeek how ſhe may 
loſe the thoughts of her own proper. being 
in a ſettled application to the things about 
her. Her very happineſs conſiſts in this 
ee and, to make her exquiſitely 
miſerable, nothing more is required but the 
engaging her to look into herſelf, and to 


dwell at home. ; 


We charge Perſons from their very infan- 
cy with the care of their own fortunes and 


; honours, and no leſs of the eſtates and dig- 


nities belonging to their kindred and friends. 
We burthen them with the ſtudy of lan- 
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The Roman Hiſtory. 


Book III - 


Theſe words rather vexed the King, than diverted him from his deſign >. 


for he could not part with the pleaſing hopes he had entertained. 


guages, of exerciſes, and of arts. We enter 
them in bufinefs, and perſuade them that 


— — they can never be truly bleſſed, unleſs by 


71ſt 
Conſul- 


ſhip. 


for a voyage or a fiege ; 


their induſtry and caution they in ſome 


- meaſure: ſecure the intereſt and glory of 


themſelves, their families, and their depen- 


dents ; and that unavoidable unhappineſs is 
intailed upon the failure of any one parti- 


cular in this kind. Thus we teach them 
to wear out their ſtrength, and to rob them- 
ſelves of their reſt. A ſtrange method (you 
will ſay). of making them —.— What 
could be done with more effect towards the 
inſuring them in miſery (Would you know 
what Why, only to releaſe. them from 
theſe cares, and to take off theſe burthens. 
For then their eyes and their thoughts muſt 
be turned inwatd, and that is the only hard- 
ſhip which they eſteem inſupportable. 
Hence if they gain any relaxation from their 
labours, we find them eager to throw it a- 


way upon ſome ſport or diverſion, which 


takes up their whole activity, and pleaſant- 
ly robs them of them ſelves. Y 
It is for this reaſon, that when I have ſet 
myſelf to conſider the various agitations of 
human life, the toil and danger, to which 
weexpoſe ourſelves in the court, in the camp 
in the purſuits of ambition, which give birth 
to ſo much paſſion and contention, to fo ma- 
ny fatal out: 
ten ſaid that the univerſal cauſe of men's 
misfortunes was their not being able to live 
quietly. in a chamber. A perſon who has 
enough for the uſes of this world, did he 
know' the art of dwelling with himſelf, 
would never quit that repoſe and feeurity 
nor would take 
ſo much pains to hazard his life, had he no 
other aim than barely to live. 8 15 
But, upon ſtricter examination, I found, 


that this averſion to home, this roving and 


reſtleſs diſpoſition proceeded from a cauſe, 
no teſs powerful than univerſal; from the 
native unhappineſs of our frail and mortal 
Rate which is incapable of all comfort, if 
we have nothin 
to call us out of ourſelves. Top 

I ſpeak - of thoſe alone who ſurvey their 
own nature, without the views of faith and 
er It is indeed one of the miracles 


his own converſation. 


deſperate adventures, I have of- 


to divert our thoughts and 


To 


to God, it reſtores him to his own good: 

inion; that it makes him able to bear 
the fight of himſelf; and in ſome 
caſes renders ſolitude and filence more 
agreeable, than all the intercourſe and- 
action of mankind. Nor is it by fixing 
man in his own perſon, that it produceth 
theſe wonderful effects; it is by carrying 
him to God, and by ſupporting him under 
the ſenſe of his miſeries, with the hopes of 
an aſſured and complete deliverance in a. 
better life. 

But, for thoſe who do not act above the 
principles of mere nature, it is impoſſible 
they ſhould, without falling into an in- 

curable chagrine and diſcontent, undergo 
the lingering torment of leiſure. Man, 
who loves nothing but his own perſon 
hates nothing ſo much as to be confined to 
He ſeeks nothing 
but himſelf, and yet flies and avoids no- 
thing more than himſelf: becauſe when 
he is obliged to look within he does not 
fee himſelf as he could wiſh: diſcovering 
only a hidden ftore of inevitable miſeries,. - 
— a mighty void of all real and ſolid good, 
which it is beyond his ability to re- 
pleniſh. | , 
Let a man chuſe his own condition, let. 
him embelliſſß it with all the s and all 
the ſatis factions he can poſſeſs or deſire; 
et, if in the midſt of this glory and pride 
is without buſineſs, and without diver- 
fion, and has time to contemplate on his 
; fortunes, his ſpirits muſt unavoidably ſink. 
beneath the languiſhing felicity. He will 
of neceſſity torment himſelf with the 


proſpect of what is to come; and he that 


boaſted to have brought home all the 
ingredients of happineſs, muſt again be 
ſent abroad, or condemned to domeſtick mi- 


ſe . 4 x 
is Majeftyitſelf fo truly great, and ſuffici- 
ent, as to ſapport thoſe whom it adorns and 
iffcircles, under the bare thought of their 
own grandeur? Is it neceſſary that this 
thought ſhould be here likewiſe-diverted, as- 
in the common herd of men? A vulgar per- 
ſon will be abundantly happy, if he may 
eaſe himſelf of his ſecret troubles, by apply- 
ing all his care to excel in the perfection of: 
dancing, But. dare we ſay this of. a Er- 55 
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To conceal his deſign of making himſelf maſter of Tarentum, as well Year of 
as of the reſt of Italy, he artfully inſerted a clauſe in the treaty with his ROME 


Or, will he be more charmed with ſo vain 


and petty amuſements than with the con- 


templation of his royal dignity and eftate ? 


What nobler, what more ſublime object than 


himſelf, to engage and to ſatisfy his ſpirit ? 
Might it not ſeem an envious leſſening of his 
content to interrupt his princely thought 
with the care of meaſuring his 7 by an 
air of myſick, or of exactly ordering a #al!, 
inſtead of leaving him to ſurvey the glories 
of his throne, and to rejoice in the excellence 


of his power? Let us preſume to make the 


experiment: Let us ſuppoſe a prince in ſoli- 
tude, without any entertainment of ſenſe, any 
engagement of mind, any relief of converſa- 
tion; and we ſhall find that a prince with his 
eyes upon himſelf is a man full of miſeries, 
and who feels them with as quick and pier- 
eing a reſentment as the loweſt among his 
ſlaves. And therefore it has been a ſtand- 
ing maxim to baniſh theſe intruding and 
importunate reflections from court, and to 
keep about the Royal Perſon thoſe who ſhall 
conſtantly purvey for the amuſement of their 
maſter, by laying a train of divertiſements 
to ſucceed after ba and by watching 
his hours of leiſure, to pour in immedia ely 
a freſh ſupply of mirth and ſport; that no 
vacancy may be left, in life, that is, the 
court abounds with men, who have a won- 
derful activity in taking care that Hrs Ma- 
jefty ſhould not be alone, well knowing that 
ſolitude is but another name for miſery, and 
that the ſupreme pitch of worldly greatneſs 
is too nice and weak, to bear the examina- 
tion of a thought. | 
—WHENCE comes it to paſs, that men 
are tranſported toſuch adegree with gaming, 
hunting, or other diverſions, which ſeem to 
have taken an abſolute poſſeſſion of their 
fouls? not becauſe there is any real and in- 
trinſick good to be obtained by theſe pur- 
ſuits; not becauſe they imagine that true 
happinels is to be found in the money which 
they win at play, or in the beaſt which they 
run down in the chace: For, ſhould you 
. preſent them beforehand with both theſe, 
to ſave their trouble, they would be unani- 
mous in rejecting the propoſal. It is not 
the gentle and eaſy part which they are 
fond of, ſuch as may give them leiſure and 
| ſpace for thought; but it is the heat and 
the hurry, which divert them from the mor- 


ze cceclxxii. 
8 5 Two 
—A MAN, that by gaming every day for hundred 
ſome little lake, paſſeth away his life with- eighty. 
out uneaſineſs or melancholy, would yet be 
rendered unhappy, ſhould you give him eve- 171 
ry morning the ſum which he could poſſibly Conſul- 
win all day, upon condition to forbear. It ſhip.. 


will be ſaid, perhaps, that it is the amuſe- 


ment of the play which he ſeeks, and not 
the gain. Yet, if he plays for nothing, his 
gaiety is over, and the ſpleen recovers full 
poſſeſſion. Bare amuſement, therefore, is not 
what he propoſeth; a languiſhing amuſe- 
ment without heat or paſſion would but diſ- 
ſpirit and fatigue him: He muſt be allowed 
to raiſe and chafe himſelf, by propoſing a 
happineſs in the gaining of that which he 
would deſpiſe, if given him not to venture; 
and by creating a fictitious object, which 
ſhall excite and employ his deſire, his an- 
ger, his hope, and his fear. ] 
—WE have ſeen the utmoſt that human 
invention can do, in projecting for human 
happineſs. Thoſe who content themſelves 
barely with demonſtrating the vanity and 
littleneſs of common diverſions, are indeed 
acquainted with one part of our miſeries; 
for a conſiderable part it is to be thus capa- 
ble of taking pleaſure in things ſo baſe and 
inſignificant, But they apprehend not the 
cauſe and principle which renders theſe mi- 
ſeries even neceſſary to us, ſo long as we re- 
main uncured of that inward and natural 
infirmity of not being able to bear the ſight 
of our © wn condition. The hare which men 
buy in the market cannot ſcreen them from. 
this view ; but the field and the chace afford 
an approved relief. And therefore when we 
reproach them with their low and ignoble 
aim, and obſerve to them how little ſatiſ- 
faction there is in that which they follow 
with ſo much contention and ardour, did 
they anſwer upon mature judgment, they 
would acknowledge the equity of our cenſute 
and would ingenuouſly declare, that they 
propa nothing in theſe purſuits but the 
are violence of the motion, ſuch as might 
keep them ſtrangers to the ſecrets of their 
ſoul ; and that therefore they made choice 
of objects, which, how worthleſs ſoever in 
reality, were yet of an engaging and at- 
tractive nature, and able to engroſs the ac- 
tivity of all their powers. And the reaſon 
why they do not auſwer in this manner is 
the want of this [acquaintance with their 
b f own: 
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hindered from returning to Epirus. And, to ſecure their fidelity, he detained 
ſome of their ambaſſadors under pretence of wanting their aſſiſtance. Af- 


rentum. 


ter theſe precautions, he ſent away Cyneas with three thouſand men to 72. 
This eloquent miniſter ſoon found means to depoſe Agis from the 


eighty-' Government, and to get poſſeſſion of the Citadel. 
In the mean time AÆmilius, the Roman 8 finding that there was no 
1 h 


171ſ 


2 ] poſſibility of attempting any thing w 
IP. - 


5.9% Being obli 


tucceſs againſt Tarentum this 


campaign, reſolved to march his army into winter quarters in Apulia, 


to paſs through certain defiles, ftreightened by the ſea on one 


3 Life ſide, and high hills on the other, he was there attacked by the Epirets and 

of Pyrr- Tarentines from great numbers of barks fraught with, Baliſtæ (Engines 
| for throwing ſtones of a vaſt weight) and from the hills which they had 
covered with archers and ſlingers; nevertheleſs by placing, between him 
and the enemy, his Tarentine priſoners, whom they were unwilling to 
hurt, he preſerved his Legions! from ſuffering any conſiderable loſs. 
Having quartered his troops, he himſelf repaired to Rome, where his 
r Martius had a Triumph for ſome conqueſts he had made in 
Heiruria. 7. .. W fe, ED MYERS 43 1 


bus. 


Jonaras, 


B. 8. 


Faſt. Ca- 


Fg. 


2 


3 —1 = 1 eo? 
7 104 5 c 0 

3 iy \ * {3 I N > bo TS, 1 5 i 5 
own boſom, A gentleman believes with all, 
ſincerity that there is ſomewhat great and 


noble in Hunting, and will be ſure to tell 
fyou, that it isa Royal Sport. You may hear 


_ 


7 the like, defence and epcominng.of any other 
- exerciſe or employment, whic 
or pürſue. They imagine 


wh 1 men affect 


that there muſt 


needs be foniewhat! real and ſolid in the 


3 


| hat could they. bu 


objects themſelves. The are perſuaded, 


uld then repoſe themſelves wit 


ey believe themſelves to be. heartily en- 
in the attainment of reſt, while they 


Aus indeed employed in nothing elſe but 
the ſeafch of continual and ſucceſſive drtd- - 


ger. I wow 57 


1 3 f At 
: bave a. ſecret igſtinct, prompting 
delt ek cen Tr Arealen 3 


which proceeds from no other cauſe but the 


ſenſe their inward pain and a never-ceaſ 


ing torment. They have another ſecret in- 


fin, a relique of their primitive nature, 
which affures them, that the ſum of their 


buappineſe Conſiſts in caſe and repoſe. ' And 


upon theſe two oppoſite inftinQs, they form 
one confuſed deſign, lurking in the receſſes 
of their ſopl, which engages them to proſe- 
cute the latter by the intervention of the 
former, and conſ antly to perſuade them - 


ſelyes, that the ſatisfaction they have hi- 


4 


by encounterin 
ments, Which if we are 


gain ſuch a point, they 

18 | ves with content 

aud pleaſure; ahd afe under an inſenſibi- 

_ 1. the inſatiable nature of this deſire. 
a 


CHAP. 


therto wanted will infallibly attend them, if 
by ſurmounting certain difficulties, which 
they now look in the face, they may open 
a ſafe paſſage to peace and tranquillity, _ 
Thus our life runs out. We ſeek reſt, 
ſuch particular impedi- 
Able to remove, the 
conſequence is, that the reſt which we have 
obtained becomes itſelf a grievance. For 
we are ruminating every moment either on 
the miſeries we feel, or on thoſe we fear. 
And, even when we ſeem on all ſides to be 
placed under ſhelter, the affections, which 
are ſo naturally rooted in us, fail not to re- 
gret their loſt dominion, and to diffuſe their 
melancholick poiſon through the ſoul. 
AND therefore when Cyanea, ſo gravely 


admoniſhed Fyrrbus, who propoſed to en- 


joy himſelf with his friends, after he ſhould 
have conquered a good part of the world, 
that he would do much better to anticipate 
his own happineſs; by taking immediate 
poſſeſhon of this eaſe. and quiet, without 
purſuing it through ſo much fatigue : The 
counſel he gave was indeed full of difficul- 
ty, and fcarce more rational than the pro- 
ject of that young ambitious Prince. Loth 
the one gud the other opinion ſappoſed 
that which' is falſe, that a man can reſt 
ſatisfied with himſelf and his preſent poſ- 
ſeſſions, without filling up the void ſpace 
in his heart with imaginary expectations. 

| Pyrrhus 


Chap. XXVI. The Roman Hiſtory. 609 


Pyrrhus muſt inevitably have been unhap- ſatisfaction, than the heat and tumult of ſo year of 
Py» either without or with the conqueſt of many expeditions, and ſo many battles, ROME 
the world ; and perhaps that ſoft and peace- which he was then forming and fighting in cccclxxii. 
ful life, which his miniſter adviſed him to his mind. See Penſees de Paſchal c. 26. as Bef. . 
embrace, was leſs capable of giving him tranſlated by Mr. Baſil Kennet. Two 


hundred 
| eighty, 


C HA P. XXVI. 10 Co 
Q ; 5 5 ſhip. 
$ I. Pyrrhus (whoſe character is given) Being arrived at Tarentum takes 
meaſures to turn the Tarentines from the purſuit of Pleaſures, to which 
they are intirely addicted. The villainous behaviour' of a Legion of Cam- 
Panian Soldiers, which had been ſent by the Roman 'Republick to garriſon 
Rhegium at the requeſt of | the inhabitants. F. II. Pyrrhus ſends a letter 
to the Conſul Lævinus, requiring him to ſubmit. the quarrel between Rome 
and Tarentum 10 his arbitration.” | Lævinus, in anſwer, returns a defi- 
ance. 'The Romans force Pyrrhus' to a battle. F. III. The King, though 
viforious, declines a ſecond battle with Lævinus, and returns to Tarentum. 


§. IV. His converſation with Fabricius, ſent from Rome to treat with him 1 


concerning the ranſom of Priſoners. The King ſends Cyneas to Rome with 
propoſals of Peace. The Senate moved chiefly by a warm ſpeech of Appius 
Claudius (now blind) unanimouſly refuſe to enter into any treaty of Peace 
with the King while he continues in Itaayxr. 


8 5 Confuls for the new year were P. Valerius Lævinus and Year of 
I. 25. Coruncanius, the latter not a Roman by birth, but raiſed ROM E 
to the Conſulate purely for his merit. He was of Cumerium, one of the WA 
Roman Municipia'in Latium. It fell to him by lot to carry on the war in ut, 8885 
Hetruria, and to his Collegue to conduct that againſt the Turentines. hundred 
Amilius was continued in the command of his own Troops in quality of ſeventy- 
Proconſul, and was ordered ta march againſt the Salentines (in Iapygia,) 
who had declared for the Tarentines. The preſent exigence of affairs oblig- 1524 
ed the Romans to inliſt the Proletarii. Theſe (as has been formerly ob- Conſul- 
ſerved) were the meaneſt of the People, and eſteemed not capable of do- ==> 
ing the State any ſervice except that of peopling the city; hitherto they Ciaud. 
had never been ſuffered to bear arms: A wiſe part of Roman Policy, Cæſar. 


to make it an ignominy to be excluded from ſerving their country in apudLug- 
ONS: 6-05 5 ns. 

Pyrrhus was now arrived at Tarentum, having narrowly eſcaped ſhip- 3 8 
wreck. The Tarentines, ſoon after the arrival of Cyneas, had ſent” to the Juſtin. B. 
King a great number of Galleys, flat-bottomed Veſſels, and other Tranf- . e. 1. 
ports, whereon to embark his forces; and he had failed from Epirus with Plus. ws 
20 Elephants, 3000 Horſe, 20000 heayy-armed Foot, 200 Archers, and of Pyrr- 
500 Slingers. When he was got out to ſea, the wind riſing ſuddenly at bus, 392. 
North, and blowing hard, he was driven out of his courſe. We | 
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weer leſs, by the great {kill and diligence of the pilots and ſeamen, the King's 


ROME 
cccclxxiii 
Bef. J. C. 
Two 
hundred 
ſeventy- - 
Nine. 

— — 
172d 
Conſul- 
ſhip. 


ſhip bore with the land, and kept the Halian coaſt ; but the reſt of the 
fleet could not get up; ſome of the ſhips were driven into the Zybian and 
Sicilian ieasz others, not being able to double the Cape of Tapygia, and 
a very boiſterous ſea throwing them in the night upon a rocky ſhore, 
they all ſuffered great damage. The Admiral, by her ſtrength and bulk, 
reſiſted the violence of the weather ; but the wind coming about, and 
blowing directly in her teeth from the ſhore, and the veſſel keeping up 
her head againſt it, ſhe was in danger of opening at every ſhock ſhe 
ſaſtained from the hugh billows that broke over her. On the other hand 


to be driven off again to ſea in a raging tempeſt, and when the wind was 


continually ſhifting about, ſeemed the greateſt of all evils. In this ex- 
tremity, the veſſel not being far from land, Pyrrbus without heſitation 


. threw himſelf into the ſea. His friends and guards inſtantly followed him, 


Plut. in 
Pyrrh. P · 


387. 


ſtriving with emulation to aſſiſt and fave him, which the darkneſs of the 


night, and the impetuoſity of the waves, that were repelled with a roaring 
noiſe from the ſnore, made extremely difficult. However, by day-break, 
the wind being then quite laid, he got aſhore, much fatigued and weak- 
ened in body, but with undaunted courage, and a ſtrength of mind ſupe- 
rior to the moſt adverſe fortune. The Meſſapians, upon whoſe coaſt the 
King was caſt, haſtened to give him all the aſſiſtance in their power, and 


they alſo went out to meet and ſuccour ſome of his veſſels, which were 


not far off, and in which were found a few Horſe, two Elephants, and 
about 2000 Foot. Pyrrbus, having drawn theſe together, marched with - 


them directly towards Tarentum.. Cyneas, upon the news of the King's ap- 


proach, led out his troops to meet him, and conducted him into the city, 
where he was received with the acclamations of the People. | 
PYRRHUS (as we learn from Plutarch) had in his countenance a 
Majeſty that was rather terrible than auguſt. In a day of battle he was 
thought to reſemble Alexander in look, agility, impetuoſity, and ſtrength 
of arm. His conſummate knowledge in the art of war appeared even 
from the books he wrote upon that ſubject. Antigonus being aſked, bo 


- was the greateſt Captain (of that time) anſwered, PyRRnvs, if be lives to 
be old: But Hannibal afterwards, ſpeaking of great Commanders we 


neral, gave Pyrrbus the firſt * place in the whole liſt. War was indeed 


only ſtudy, and the only ſcience he thought worthy of a Prince. Neverthe- 
leſs he had a great ſhare of humanity in his natural temper, was affable and 


familiar to his friends, not eaſily provoked to anger, and the moſt ardent 


of all men living to requite obligations. For which reaſon when /Zropus 


died, who had done him important ſervices, he could not bear it with any 
moderation: Not becauſe his friend had paid the indiſpenſable tribute io 


nature, (to die, he ſaid, was common to all) but becauſe he himſelf, by de- 


| lays, had beſt the opportunity of requiting the kindneſſes he had received from | 


-  * Plutarch, in his life of Flaminius, makes Hannibal give Alexander the firſt place, and 
Pyrrhus the ſecond, | 5 | | 


him : 


Fl 

17 

a % 
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wil | . ; 5 9 Wh 
Bim: For, as PLuTarRca adds, though money-debts may be diſcharged Year of io 
by payment to the heirs of the creditor when he is dead, a debt of kind- ROME 7 
neſs can never be ſatisfied but by a return of kindnefs to the friend him- Bel. J. C. 90 
ſelf: and, if he dies unrequited, it will always be a pungent grief to the Two.” * "ny 
perſon obliged, if he have a good and honeſt heart. hundred 8J 
His chief faults were boundleſs ambition and a ſtrange inconſtancy in ſeventy= 1 


nine. 


the purſuit of its objects. Fond of a new enterpriſe, he was always 


ready to quit it how ſucceſsfully ſoever begun, the moment that a newer e eg | 1 
preſented itſelf to his imagination. Whatever, /ays Pruraxcn, he ac- Conſul- 1 
quired by his exploits, he loft by his vain hopes; his impatience to purfue Ps 1 4A 
what he had not yet attained would not let him ſecure what he had already p. = ; 7 
won; which made Antigonus compare him to a man at Dice, who has ad- Ri 
mirable fortune, but plays ill. Fn | N iy 
While Pyrrbus was waiting for the arrival of his ſcattered, forces, he plut. in of 
obſerved the diſpoſitions of the Tarentines, and was ſurpriſed to ſee how Pyrrh. p. 1 
their minds were intirely bent to pleaſures, in which they thought to in- 392+ th 
dulge themſelves as uſual, while he and his Epirots were to fight in their 1.9 
defence. To remedy this miſchief, which mult otherwiſe naturally end in wy 
the ruin of themſelves and their defenders, he, as ſoon as his troops hac * 
joined him, ſhut up the publick gardens and walks, where the inhabitants wi 
aſed to meet to talk of news and pohticks ; he forbad publick feaſting, 8 1 
plays, and maſquerades, and incorporated the beſt-bodied men of the g 4 
people in his Phalanxes. The effeminate Tarentines groaned under theſe 3:1 
wholſome regulations, in the execution of which the King was very ri- : * 
gorous; They found they had got a” Maſter inſtead of an Ally; many | 7 
of them rather, than endure ſuch ſtrict diſcipline, withdrew from the city, 5 A 
while others expreſſed their diſcontent by ſecret murmurs and loud com- . 
plaints. Pyrrbus had his ſpies in the city, who inſinuated themſelves into 7 
all companies, and brought him an account of the diſcourſes of the male- 5 
contents. One day ſome young debauchees, heated with wine, gave their Val. Max 5 5 
tongues an unbounded liberty in talking againſt the King's meaſures. B. 5. c. 1 | 4 
Pyrrbus, being informed of it, ordered them to be brought before him: I | "Up 
it true, ſaid he, that you have uttered againſt me thoſe outrageous things you Ut 


are accuſed of? Ii is very true, anſwered one of them; and ve ſhould have 
ſaid. more, if our wine had not failed us. Pyrrbus ſmiled and diſmiſſed 

them. 15 e | | : | 

But (if we may believe Zonaras) he was not ſo moderate with regard Zonaras, 
to ſome of the Citizens, whoſe intrigues he ſuſpected and feared; he B. 8. 
cauſed the moſt factious of them to be diſpatched by private affaſſina- 

tions. To'get rid of one Ariſtarchus, a great Orator, and much in credit 6-9, 
with the People, he commiſſioned him to go to his ſon in Epirus, on | = 
ſome buſineſs: which he pretended to be of great importance. Ariſtur- I 


abus ſaw through the artifice; and; the maſter of the veſſel in which he 1 
was to ſail being at his devotion, inſtead of going to Greece, he ſteered _ iz 
to a port of [raly, and went thence to Rome. What advice: he gave the Dion. 9 
Romans is uncertain: But Fabricius was diſpatched away to viſit the Colo- apud Big 

vo I. - 4:1 5 mes rage me 19 
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nies and allies of the Republick. Nor was the precaution unneceſſary at 
a time when a Prince, ſo illuſtrious for his exploits in the Eaſt, undertook 
to deliver the Ialians from the domination of the Republick. 
An extraordinary event, which had happened a little before, had alſo 
ven the Romans much uneaſineſs, and brought a great diſcredit on them 
in their Colonies and among their Allies. While Pyrrbus was coming to 
Tarentum, and the Carthaginians infeſted all the coaſts of the Tonian ſea, 
the inhabitants of Rhegium, ſituated in the fouthern extremity of Itah, 
near Sicily, apphed to the Republick for a Roman Garriſon to defend them 
from an Invaſion. A Legion was raiſed in Campania for that purpoſe, and 
ſent to them under the command of one Decius Fubellus. Theſe ſoldiers, 
who had been uſed to a laborious life, began ſoon to envy. the inhabitants 
the pleaſures and eaſe in which they lived, and it was not long before they 
formed and executed a ſcheme to make thoſe advantages their own. They 


forged letters from the Rhegians to Pyrrbus, importing an offer to put 
the place into his hands; and under this pretext they maſſacred all the 
chief men of the place at a banquet, and then fell upon the reſt, whom 


Plat. in 


Pyrrh. p. 


392. 


they either put to the ſword, or drove out of the city. As for the women, 
they obliged them to marry the murderers of their fathers and huſbands. 
This news was brought to Rome at the time when the circumſtances of the 
Republick would not allow the Romans to take vengeance on the perfi- 
dious Legion. ESE Woes Nell Ae OTLNG Ng 
§. II. PY RRHUS, hearing at Tarentum that the Conſul Lævinus was 
come with an army into Lucania, a province in alliance with the Taren- 
tines, and was committing hoſtilities there, thought it ſhameful to con- 


tinue longer ſhut up within walls; and though he had not received any 


Ton. B. 8. 


reinforcements from the Samnites and Maſſapians, or other allies of the 
Tarentines, he took the field. But firſt he wrote the following letter to 
Levinus PyRRRHUSs to LævIxus Health. I am informed that you com- 
mand an army which is to | make war againſt tbe Tarentines. Diſband it 


 *pithout delay, and then come and expoſe your pretenſions before me. When 


I bave beard both parties, I will give judgment, and I know how to make 
my ſentence be obeyed. To this Levinus anſwered: Know, Pyrrhus, that 
we neither admit you for a Fudge, nor fear you as an enemy. Does it be- 
come you. to aſſume the charatter f a Fudge over us, you 'who have yourſelf 
injured us by landing in Italy without our conſent * We will have no Ar- 


...* bitrator but Mars, the autbor of our race, and the protector of our arms. 


The King, who expected no other kind of anſwer, marched his army 


without delay into the plain between the cities of Pando/ia and Heraclea ; 


and underſtanding that the Romans were incamped not far from him on 
the other ſide the Siris, (a river which waters the country then called Lu- 


cania, and which empties itſelf into the Gulph of Tarentum) he rode 


up to the banks of it to take a view of their camp. When he had 


Plat. Life Conſidered it well, its form and | ſituation, with the manner in which the 


of Pyrr- 
hus, p. 


Romans poſted their advanced guards, and had obſerved ſome other parts 
of their diſcipline, he was much ſurpriſed, and turning to one _ his 


Chap. XXVI. The War of Pyarnus. 


friends who ftood near him, Megacles, faid he, this Or DFR of the Barbari- year of 
ans is not Barbarian. What they are able to do in fight we ſhall ſee hereafter. ROME 


And, being now a little more anxious about the ſucceſs of the war than IRA 


| | | 2 
derates ; and he poſted ſome troops on the banks of the river to hinder the hondred 


Romans from paſſing it. Lævinus nevertheleſs, knowing of what conſe- ſeventy- 
quence it was to come to an engagement with the Epirot before he could s. 
receive the reinforcements he expected, and having exhorted his troops 172d 
not to be intimidated by the reputation of Pyrrbus, or by his Elephants Conſul- 
(animals which they had never yet ſeen) made his Infantry ford the ſtream ſhip. 

in the very face of the enemy's advanced guard, while his Cavalry pafſted 


before, he reſolved to wait within his camp for the arrival of his confe- 


the river in different places, and wherever they could; fo that the Epirots, 
fearing to be ſurrounded, retired in all haſte to their main body. Pyrrhus 
upon the firſt notice of this motion, which much ſurpriſed him, directing 
the Officers of his Infantry to range their troops in battalia, and kee 

them ready to march upon the firſt ſignal, he himſelf, with the Horſe 
amounting to about 3000, advanced with all diligence to charge the Ro- 
mans, before their whole army could recover firm footing, and get into 
order. But the Roman Cavalry, being already formed, received him as 
men well exerciſed in ſuſtaining furious attacks. The beauty and luſtre 
of the King's arms made him very conſpicuous, and his actions preſently 
convinced all who obſerved him, that his reputation did not exceed his. 
merit; for in this fight neither did his courage tranſport him beyond the 
duties of a careful General, nor his attention to direct others hinder him 
from diſplaying his perſonal Valour. 05 e 


During the heat of the combat, Leonatus a Macedonian, obſerving that Plut. ibid. 


an J[talian horſeman had ＋ out the King, whoſe every motion he 
watched and followed, gave Pyrrbus notice of it, adviſing him to beware 
of that Barbarian, who, he ſaid, ſeemed to have formed ſome great de- 


ſign. PyrRnvs anſwered: No man, LEONATUS, can avoid his Deſtiny ;. 
be aſſured, however, that neither that Italian, nor any other, ſhall have much 


ſatisfafion from an Encounter with me this day. He had ſcarce ended theſe 
words, when the 7talian quickening his horſe, and making directly at the 
King, aimed a furious ſtroke at him with his lance, but wounded only his 
horſe 3 Leonatus, at the ſame time, wounded that of the Talian, and both 


horſes fell to the ground with their riders. Pyrrbus was inſtantly ſurround- 


ed by a troop of his friends, who carried him off, having ſlain the Halian, 
who fought with great bravery. | 7 | 


* 
- 


valry ſhrink, he ordered his Infantry to advance; but, before he put him- 
ſelf at their head to renew the * he gave his mantle and arms to 
Megacles, in exchange for his. The 
both ſides, and the victory continued a long time doubtful. The King's 
changing his arms (though prudently done for the ſafety of his per- 
ſon) had like to have loft 1 | 


taken for the Kino, was attacked by great numbers of the enemy, and 
i 5 4 I 2 - at 


This adventure taught Pyrrhus to be more cautious. Seeing his Ca- 
battle was obſtinately fought on 


him the day. For MzcacLes, being miſ- 


6xs | De Roman Hiſtory. Book III. 
Year of at laſt waunded unhorſed by a Raman Knight, who, pulling away his 
R 2 E helmet and man N. rode fall ders with them ta Levinus, crying out. 
N 1 8 e he had gain er Thee fool {ſpoils being carried as in triumph through 
Aol the Roman army with inexpreſſible joy, ſo that the air 
NY rung ms 1h 4. mm victory; while the Greciay troeps were ſtruck with 
ſeventy- rang Wh fy and diſmay. 
mane. whe 245 ing no ſooner . the ill effect of this miſtake, but with, - 
me IH ce he ou ong the Lines | bare headed, Rm cook out his 


ST + SS }3.- 


thoſe Mane e gaxe way to necelſlity, and * themſelves. as well 
a8 . 1 25 by haſt wk ; Nor did — 4 to ee cker hang but: 


Dien. | writes, that bes 5000 Raman. were gain i in this battle, ad 
. k O's oh 7 7 13000 of his men, But other authors leſſen the loſs on 
E both ſides. The King treated the priſoners, mounting to about 1800, 
with all poſſible W and eſteemed them the more for refuſing to 
inliſt ſelves in lus ſervice. 

The fame of this victory was ſoon ſpread over all Rah, much to the 
reputation of Pyrrbus; for it was a rare thing, that a Raman Conſul, 
ha a op M. At e loſe in a pitched battle not only the field, but 

this honour. was the more bravely won by the Epi- 
rot, — . —. his Halian Allies to aſſiſt him, except the un- 
warlike 7 arentines. Neither could he well diflemble his content in having. 
Plut. in the glory of this action ſo. peculiarly his own. His ſatisfaction was viſible 
Pyrh. in his face, even while he was ſeverely reprimanding the Lucaniant and 
a rho. joined him ſoon after the baxtle) for their tardineſs. 
To wach them, the. Won fimly. to Ns be gave them a ſhare of the 


11 I. BUT now the King of 5 ich bis vigorious eng broke 
e eee © Chim, e E many 

cities ſurrend he; ads: vanced within 30 miles of Rome 
Zonaras relates, that EY King, ing diſappointed in his deſigns upon 

22 and, Naples, thought to, march inte Herruria, join the enemies of 

Republick in that country, and thence go and beſiege Rome; 

ed that e there was an 8 * concluded berween , 


—— 


 ® Floras, (Bock I. e. 18.) in his poetick ſmoke and duſt at twenty, miles Ages A. 
train ; us, that Pyrr bus from a h ul near vice/ima 2 ocules Op civitatis fume ac 
Preneſis took a view of Rome, and filled the es _ vit. 6 


OE mn.” e 
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campaign had effected that alliance, was advancing againſt him, he pro- Year of 3 
ceeded no further in his march. It appears, indeed, by the Capitoline ROME a bl 
| Marbles that Tib. Coruncanius had a Triumph for his victories this year Sgelxvili 4 


over the Volſinienſes and Volcientes in Hetruria. And it is not improbable J > 


that theſe victories completed the reduction of that country. Be that as it hundred 
will, it is certain that Pyrrhus returned to Tarentum. ſeventy- 
The Romans, notwithſtanding the great loſs they had ſuſtained, were 
not ſo dejected, as to have any thought of aſking peace from the victor; 172d 
nor, tho Fabricius ſaid publickly, that the Epirots had not vanquiſhed the Conſul- 
| Romans, but that Pyrrhus had vanquiſhed: Lævinus, did they recall the Hip. 
unfortunate Conſul : Their whole attention was to recruit his army, and 
inable him to try a ſecond engagement. Pyrrbus, in his return to Ta- Zonaras, 4 
rentum, found him in Campania, with a more numerous army than that B. 83. + 
which he had vanquiſhed on the Banks of the Siris; and hereupon he 9 | 
is ſaid to have cried out, I ſee plainly I was born under the ſtar of Hercules, Florus, B. 
T have to do with an Hydra, whoſe Heads are no ſooner lopped off, but new 1. 100 
ones ſpring up from its blood. The Conſul offered him battle; Pyrrbus, un- Zonaras, rl 
willing to refuſe it, drew up his army, and commanded the conductors of B. 8. | 
his elephants to force them to make their ſtrange and dreadful noiſes, in | 
order to frighten the Roman Legions ; but theſe noiſes were anſwered by ſo 105 
univerſal and terrible a ſnout from the Romans, that the King who found ; 
his ſoldiers diſmayed thought fit to decline the engagement, pretending 
that the Omens were not favourable ; and, the Conſul not forcing him to 


— HY 
n 


3 
— woe 


— 


fight, he perſued his march to Tarentum. 5 | 7 
S. IV. WHILE Fyrrbus continued quiet in this city, he had time to bY 
reflect on the bravery, conduct, and ſtrength of the Romang. He con- 1 
ſidered that they were better able to endure many ſuch loſſes as they had wm 
ſuffered, than he many ſuch victories as he had won. And he concluded X = 
therefore, that the only means to fave his reputation was an honourable ; | 


5 2 27 TD. 
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ce. He was full of theſe reflections, when to his inexpreſſible joy 
bo heard that an embaſſy was coming to him from the Senate; he 


Authors are not agreed concerning the 
time of this embaſſy, Whether it was after 
Cyneas had been to Rome or before. Plu- 
tarch (whom Mr. Rollis follows) makes it 
poſterior to Cyneas's journey thither; and 
Dionyſius ſeems to do the ſame. But if we con- 
fider the haughty manner in which Cyneas 
was diſmiſſed by the Senate, with an abſolute 
refuſal of entering into any treaty with the 
King while he continued in Itah, at leaſt it 
is very unlikely that Fabricius, after ſuch a 
refuſal, ſhould apply himſelf to Pyrrhus in 
the manner Dionyſius repreſents, preaching 
about en ee of fortune, and as if 
he. was aſking a favour. He is made to 
ſpeak more like an ambaſſador from a 
ple who ſued for peace, than from the proud 
Reman Senate, who rejected it even o_ 
reaſonable terms: Hannibal, indeed, before 


711. Dr. Hud/. edit. 


the battle of Zama, talks much to Scipio of | 

the mutability of fortune, and the vieiſſi- | 

tudes of war; but this was in order to diſ- FlorEpit. 

poſe him to grant peace to the Cartbaginiant, and Zon. 

whom he had reduced to extremit y). I.. 8. 
Neither can I ſee what there was unbe- 

coming in Fabricius's propoſal, even upon 

the ſuppoſition that the Roman: had rejected 

a peace offered. A releaſe of priſoners by 

way of ranſom or exchange, is what ſurely 

without any indecency may be propoſed to 

an enemy, notwithſtanding that a peace 

has been refuſed to that enemy upon his ge D. 

terms. Yet Dionyfius makes Pyrrhas re- Hal . 

prove the ambaſſadors as guiky herein of Legat 

an unworthy proceeding ——Zxeravv 7: ; 

Teayua Tots, Wc. —D. Hal. in Legat. p. 


pleaſed 
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Year of. pleaſed himſelf with the imagination, that it was to aſk that peace, 


ROME which he himſelf ſo much deſired. But when the three Roman Ambaſ- 


cecelxxiii 


8 ſadors, Cornelius Dolabella, Fabricius, and Amilius Papus, after a ſplendid 
Be f. j . 9. — # - * — 
Tuo reception, were admitted to an audience, they propoſed nothing more than 


hundred @ releaſe of the Roman Priſoners, either by way of exchange, or for ſuch a 
ſeventy® ranſom per head, as ſhould be agreed upon. Pyrrhus, after a moment's 
nin ——— filence, anſwered, That he would conſider of the matter, and let them know 
172d his reſolution. Accordingly he aſſembled his Council; and there Cyneas, - 

Conſul- who: knew his maſter's inclination, propoſed that an embaſly ſhould be 
5 855 Hal immediately ſent to Rome to negotiate a peace, of which one of the 
in Legat, conditions ſhould be the releaſe of the Roman Priſoners without ranſom. 
Zon. B. 8. The reſt of the Council declared themſelves of the ſame opinion, and the 

| King gave the Romans an anfwer conformable to it. 

Fyrrbus after this defired a private conference with Fabricius, who, he 
had heard, was the man moſt eſteemed, for his virtue, of any in the Re- 
publick, a brave and able warrior, and very poor. The King, taking 
him apart, told him, He bad been informed of bis diſtinguiſhed merit, and 
ef his povetry ſo unſuitable to it; that he thought a prince could never employ 
his wealth and power to a nobler purpoſe, than that of raiſing the fortune of 
DionHal. an indigent great man; and that for this reaſon be had reſolved to beſtow ſuch 
in Legat. riches upon him, as ſbould put him, at leaſt, upon an equality with the moſt 
opulent nobles of Rome. The King added; nor yet imagine, FasRicivs, 
that my intention is to aſk any thing, in return, tbat can be inconſiſtent with 
the regard you owe your country. 1 demand nothing but your aid in negotiating 
the peace which I am deſirous to conclude with the Roman Senate. You know 
very well, that ¶ cannot with honour abandon the Tarentines, and the other 

Greeks who are ſettled in this part of Italy, before I have ſecured to them a 
peace with Rome upon equitable terms. Some preſſing affairs call me back into 

my own' country, and this makes me the more ſollicitous to. finiſh our war by an 
amicable treaty. If my being a Kine * renders me ſuſpected by the Senate, be- 
31 b ite A Our n e 5 eee eee cauſe 


Plut. in The Greek Hiſtorians ſeldom loſe any oe - nation againſt his perſecutors, by ſaying, 

Pyrrh. Cafion of letting us know their unfavoura- *© That Ariſtomachus was not only an ABs0+ 

dle opinion of &; s. Plutarch, ſpeaking of LuTE Prince, but deſcended from ance/= 

| this very Pyrrbus, lays, Kinos have no rea- tors who had been ABsOLUTE PRINCES, 

een to complain when inferior men change fats, What more bitter accuſation (ſays Poly- 

; and wiolate faith: for private advantage, ſie- bius) could any one eaſily have brought 

- ing, in this, they do but imitate them ⁊ubo are *©* againſt him ? What charge heavier with 

the great maſters in per fidy and treachery ; and ** crimes could he have loaded him with? 

evhoſe maxim 1, that no man puriues his For ſurely this name of AznsoLuTE 

on intereſt-with ſo much prudence, as he Prince expreſſes the very height of im- 

who has no regard to-juſtice. ' piety; it imports all the kinds of injuſ- 

And Polybius (L. ii. p. 202.) reproves the tice and wickedneſs, that can be commit- 

- _ - folly of Phy/archus, an (hiſtorian, ' who, in 2 ted by man.” MKaing 5 ovyypupeis 

giving an account of the miſerable end of BA“ ate airs Th 2 

| Hriftomachus, King of Argos, whom (as he cc rng axzorras eig To uarnov aura 

© pretends) the 4chaians had put to death by owayavaxreiv d olg ewalev, A wovor aitov 
torture, endeavours to 3 the glory of poi yeyovevau Thpayyer, GXAG n tx Tuparvuy 

the ſufferer, and excite the greater * vpn Tara; d eic meats ine? rv 
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cauſe other princes have made no ſcruple to violate the faith of treaties, be Year of 


you yourſelf my ſecurity. When the peace is made, come and aſſiſt me with-your ROME 


counſels ; I will undertake nothing without your advice; you ſhall be my chief gecelxæxiii 
miniſter, my lieutenant in the field, nay a ſharer with me in all that I poſſeſs. Two 

I have. need of an honeſt man and a faithful friend, and you have need of a ge- hundred 
nerous Prince, a Prince, whoſe munificence may inable you to make your virtues i:venty- 
and your talents for great affairs more conſpicuous, and more uſeful : Let us . 
therefore mutually contribute to each other's happineſs. 172d 

FaBkicivs anſwered in words to this effect: | 8 Conſul- 
You have, indeed, been rightly informed concerning my poverty. My whole ſhip. 

eſtate conſiſts in a houſe of but mean appearance, and a little ſpot of ground, 
from which, by my own labour, I draw my ſupport. But if, by any means, 

you have been perſuaded to think that this poverty makes me leſs conſidered in 

my Country, or in any degree unhappy, you are extremely deceived. TI have 

no reaſon to complain of Fortune. She ſupplies me with all that nature re- 
quires, and, if I am without ſuperfluities, J am alſo free from the defire of 
them. With theſe, I confeſs, I ſhould be more able to ſuccour the neceſſitous, 

the only advantage for which the wealthy are to be envied: but, as ſmall as 

my poſſeſſions are, I can ſtill contribute ſomething to the ſupport of the 
tate, and the affiſtance of my friends. With regard to Honours, my 
Country places me, poor as I am, upon a level with the richeſt: For 
Rome knows no qualifications for great employments but virtue and ability. 

She appoints me to officiate in the moſt auguſt ceremonies of religion; ſhe in- 
truſts me with the command of her armies ; ſhe confides to my care the moſt im- 
portant negotiations: my poverty does not leſſen the weight and influence of my 
Counſels in the Senate; the Roman People honour me for that very poverty 
which you confider as a diſgrace ; they know the many opportunities I have had, 

in war, to inrich myſelf without incurring cenſure ; they are convinced of my 
difintereſted zeal for their poſterity ; and, if I have any thing to complain of in 

the return they make me, it is only the exceſs of their applauſe. What value 

then can I ſet upon your gold and ſilver? What King can add any thing to my 
fortune? Always attentive to diſcharge the duties incumbent on me, I have à MIND 

FREE FROM SELF-REPROACH, and 1 have an HONEST FAME. | 


— « 


Tixgorepav & ay ee jag Cuvarr dels. 
euro Yap TEVUAGE  MERIEXEL THY GoeBeranyv 
EMPAT, Kel THIR; TEQULNERE TAs Ev avigamors 
nig x WHOKVN LR. 

The reader obſerves, that the word 
which, in this paſſage of Polyb:us, has been 
tranſlated ABs$2LUTE PRINCE, is TUparvos 

TrrxanT]'an appellation frequently uſed 
the antients to ſignify only A prince with 
abſolute and perpetual power ; in which ſenſe 
it is uſed by Phylarchus: on the preſent occa- 
fion. We cannot poſſibly ſuppoſe him ſo 
very unſkilful in the Pathetick, as to endea- 
your at exciting either indignation or pity 


for the ſufferings of Ariſtomachus, by telling 
us, that he not only vas a THAN him/elf, - 
but deſcended from anceſtors who had been as 
great TYRANTsS as he. > © - 
Cornelius. Nepos, ſpeaking of Miltiades, has 
theſe words: Cherſoneſi omnes illos quos 
habitarat annos, perpetuam obtinuerat do- 
minationem, ?yranny/que fuerat appellatus, 
ſed juſtus. Non erat enim vi conſequutus, 
ſed /uorum woluntate, eamque poteſtatem 
bonuate retinuerat. Omnes autem et ha- 
bentur, et dicuntur tyranni, qui poteſtate 
ſunt perpetua in ea civitate, quæ libertate 


uſa eſt, 
| The 
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Year of The King, perceiving by this anſwer that Fabricius abſolutely refuſed 
ROM E his offers, preſſed him no farther. The next day, knowing that he had 
7.6. never ſeen an elephant, and being deſirous to try whether he could ſur- 
Two priſe and diſcompoſe him, he commanded the largeſt he had of thoſe 
hundred animals to be armed, and led to the place where he intended to converſe 
ſeventy- with the ambaſſador. The beaft was to ſtand concealed behind ſome 
. hangings till a ſign ſhould be made for his appearance. The King's or- 
1724 der being punctually executed, the ſignal was given, the hangings were 
Conſul - ſuddenly drawn aſide, and the enormous animal, ſtretching out his trunk 
Py... „ Over the head of the Roman, made a moſt terrifying noiſe. Fabricius be- 
3 P* trayed not the leaſt emotion, but turning towards Pyrrbus ſaid with a ſmile; 
Veitber your Gold yeſterday, nor your Great Beaſt to-day, have made any im- 
Plut. ib While they were fitting at table in the evening, diſcourſing of various 
ſubjects, but eſpecially of Greece, and the philoſophers of that country, 
Crnzas happened to mention Epicuxus; and he began to relate 

the principles of the Epicurean doctrine: That the Divinity, far re- 
moved from love and hatred, compaſſion and anger, and wholly regardleſs of 
 buman-kind lived through all ages, without action, and without providence, 
totally abſorpt in an uninterrupted flow of delights. That eplEaSuURE was 
alſa the SovEREICN GooD of Man; and, that for this reaſon,” all publick 
employments, all ſollicitude for the publick wal, ſbould be carefully ſhunned by 
the wiſe, as inconſiſtent with a life of happineſs. ——Cyneas was going on, 
when with a loud voice, © HercvrLes, cried Farricivs, May Pys-. 
RHUS and the T ARENTINES be heartily of this SECT, while they are at war 
with us | The King greatly admiring the wiſdom and virtue of the Roman 

| became more deſirous than ever to conclude an alliance with his Repub- 
Plut. ib. lick. He therefore; once more, took him apart, and warmly preſſed him 
p- 396. to imploy his endeavours for a ſpeedy accommodation, earneſtly requeſt- 

| ing of him at the ſame time, that, as ſoon as the peace ſhould be made; 
he would come and live at his court, where he promiſed him the firſt 
place among all his friends and captains: Fabricius anſwered in a kind 

of whiſper, Tou do not confider,. Six, your own intereſt in what you propoſe; 
for, if thoſe who now honour and admire you, come once to have experience of 
me, they will chuſe rather to bave me for their King. than' you. Pyrrhus 

was not in the leaft offended with this anſwer, but to his friends highly 
commended the exalted foul of the Roman; upon whoſe ſingle parole he 

alſd ſuffered the * priſoners to go to Rome to celebrate the feſtival of the 
Saturnalia. = | l . BET 

And now Pyrrhus having refolved to ſend Cyneas to negotiate a peace 
8 8 | . with 
careful of Fabritiuss honour and their own, Florus, and Zonaras. Some —— the priſoners 

| commanded every priſoner upon pain of were abſolutely releaſed, andt 

death to return to Fyrrbus, as ſoon as the to puniſn them as cowards, would not ſuffer 
 &ſtival ſhould be over. them to ſerve again in the field, but ſent 
Wich reſpeR to this affair there is a great them to garriſon Towns. = 1 5 
5 | * 


at the Senate, 
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with the Roman Senate, inſtructed him, if we may believe Plutarch, to alk Vear of 
nothing of the Romans but their + friendſhip, and a ſufficient ſecurity for ROME 
the Tarentines. Upon which conditions he offered to ceaſe all hoſtilities, det. J. C. 
releaſe the captives, and aſſiſt the Republick in the conqueſt of 1taly. N 
Iogether with theſe inſtructions, Pyrrbus furniſhed his Ambaſſador with hundred 
magnificent preſents for thoſe perſons whoſe aſſiſtance would be neceſſary {eventy- 
to compaſs what he deſired ; nor did he forget rare and precious toys for 2 
the Roman Ladies, by whoſe means he hoped to ſmooth the rugged ſpirit 1724 
of their Huſbands, in his favour. Some authors report, that Cyneas found Contul- 
both men and women fo ſteady and uncorrupt, that not one of either ſex Hi. 
would receive any of his preſents : but Zonaras affirms, that many even of ſuff. Plut. 
the Senators were gained by the liberality of Pyrrbus. Be that as it will, & Flor. 
It is certain, that, after Cyneas had had his audience in the Senate, ſeveral 
of the Conſcript Fathers diſcovered a ſtrong inclination to accept the peace 
propoſed, aſſigning for reaſons the battle they had already loſt, the hazard 
they were in of loſing another (Pyrrbus's ſtrength being now greatly aug- 
mented by the junction of his Italian allies) and the fatal conſequences that | 
might attend a ſecond overthrow. A rumour of this diſpoſition in the Se- Plut. in 
nate, being ſpread through the city, came to the ears of Appius Claudius. Pyrrh. 
He had for ſome time, on account of his great age and the loſs of his ſight, P. 394: 
retired from all publick buſineſs, * and confined himſelf wholly to his fa- 
mily. Upon hearing the report of what paſſed in the Senate, he cauſed 
himſelf to be carried in the arms of his domeſticks to the door of the Senate- 
houſe. There his ſons and his ſons-in-law met him, and led him into the 
aſſembly, which was huſhed into a profound ſilence the moment he appear- 
ed. The venerable old man was hardly entered, when he thus began : 
« Hitherto, Romans, I have borne the loſs of my ſight with wearineſs 
<« and impatience; but my great affliction now is, that I am only blind, 
« and that I am not deaf too; that I am able to hear of thoſe ſhameful 
<« reſolutions you are taking, and of that infamous Treaty which is to 
« extinguiſh the glory of the Roman name. What then is become of 
ce all thoſe brave diſcourſes, thoſe lofty, ſounding words, with which 
<« you are wont to make all places ring, That if Alexander had come into 
« Ttaly when we were young, and our Fathers in the vigour of their age; 


+ Other writers make his demands to be 
more extenſive, and ſay, that he required, 
in favour of all the Greek cities in /aly, the 
| enjoyment of their laws and liberty; and 
further, that the Republick ſhould reſtore to 
the Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians, what- 


ever ſhe had, conquered from them. Theſe 


demands, if they were made, may well ac- 


count for the warm indi 1 which Appius 


5 Claudius the Blind expreſſed, as we ſnall pre- 
ſently find, at the Senate's liſtening to Pyr- 
rhut's miniſter. But then it will be difficult 


1 Vor. I. 


Il L2pian. apud Fulv. Urfix. 
i oa” 


to reconcile them with the offer which Pyr- 
rhus at the ſame time made the Romans, to 
aſſiſt them in the conqueſt of Itahy. The 
Jeſuits, aware of this inconvenience, have 
3 Cyneas ſpeak only of the Weſt of 
taly. _ | f 
This Appius Claudius had been Quæiſfor in 
the V. of R. 435; Curule ile in 4383 and, 
a ſecond time, in 4403 Cenſor in 441 ; Con 
in 446; Pretor in 448; Conſul, a ſecond 


time, in 457 3 Pretor, a ſecond time, in 4583 
Dictator in 461, (according to Pighius.) _ 
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Year of that, if the Great Alexander had dared: to contend in arms with Us, be 
ROME would not now be ſtyied THE InvincisLE, but by his death or flight have 

Bef. J. C. * added new Luſtre to the Roman Glory? An idle tale! vain and empty 

o © boaſting! Heroes indeed! you that are afraid of the Chaonians * and 
hundred « Noleſſians, ever the prey of the Macedonians ! you, that are'trembling 
ſeventy- c at the name of Pyrrhus, an aſſiduous humble courtier of one of Alex- 
anders life-guards ! a vagabond in Jah, come hither not ſo much to 
172d © ſuccour the [talick Greeks, as to ſeek a ſhelter from his enemies at 

Conful- « home! And yet this mighty man, this Pyrrbus, it ſeems, is to con- 

- le quer [taly; he is to ſubdue all Italy to Us with thoſe very forces that 

of Epirus. * were not able to preſerve to Him a ſmall portion of Macedonia ! No, 

* Romans, ſuffer not his e rage to eſcape unpuniſhed ; if you conde- 
“ ſcend to treat with him, your glory is at an end; Pyrrbus will himſelf 
« deſpiſe you; his allies will inſult you as a nation eaſy to be terrifid; 
« and one diſhonourable peace will involve you in a hundred wars.” 

Plut. ibid. Appius, by theſe and ſome other words to the like effect, ſo awakened 

p-. 395- the Roman ſpirit in the Senators, that without further debate they unani- 

| mouſly paſſed a decree, inſtantly to diſmiſs the Ambaſſador with this an- 

ſwer, That the Romans would enter into no Treaty with King Pyrrhus ſo 
| long as be continued in Italy; but with all their ftrength-would purſue the war 

8 apainſt bim, though be ſhould vanquiſb a thouſand Lævinus's. | 

' Cyneas left Rome the ſame day, and returned to Tarentum. It is ſaid, that, 
| when Pyrrbus aſked him his opinion of the Roman City and Senate, he 

- Phat. ibid anſwered, that Romz was 4 TEMPLE, and the SENATE an ASSEMBLY Or 

Flor. B. 1. Kix s. His account of what he had obſerved greatly increaſed the 

6. 158. King's admiration of the Romans; but, finding that there was no hope of 
Hs peace, he made all poſſible preparations for the next campaign. 


ERA TE. XxX 


& I. The Romans come to à ſecond battle with King Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus re- 
tires to Tarentum, and the Conſuls into winter-quarters. F. II. The 
Carthaginians ſend a fleet to the aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt Pyrrhus. 
The Senate refuſe the aſſiſtance offered. F. III. The Romans and Epirots 
having again taken the field, the Conſuls give the king notice of the trea- 
' ebery of his Phyſician, who bad offered to poiſon him for a reward. Pyr- 
thus once more ſends Cyneas to Rome with propoſals of peace, but to no 
felt. F. IV. Pyrrhus paſſes with bis army into SiclLy. - 


v. of R. F. I. IN the mean time the Republick choſe new Conſuls, P. — 
#7: Saverrio and P. Decius Mus, (whoſe father and grand-father 
Jef. £ ©. were both famous for their Devotements.) The two Generals joined 
heir armies, and marched together into Apulia, where they found Pyr- 


173d Thus. incamped near a little town called Aſculum, and where they in- 
 Confol- trenched themſelves in a plain at the foot of the Apennines. This plain 
| +. 4. Was divided by a large deep ſtream, which likewiſe ſeparated the two. 
B.s, camps. For ſome time the Romans and Epirots ſeemed to ſtand in awe 


of 
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of each other. The latter had entertained the fooliſh belief, that the Year of 
Decii tranſmitted from father to ſon ſome unaccountable art of Necro- ROME 
mancy, by which they ſecured the victory to their ſide, whenever they 7 
loſt their lives in battle. Pyrrbus endeavoured to deſtroy this dangerous Two © 
prepoſſeſſion among his ſoldiers; and not only ſo, but he ſent a meſſage hundred 
to Decius, That, if he attempted to devote himſelf, he would find the Epirots OO * 
upon their guard, who would take him alive, and make him ſuffer the moſt DNR. 
cruel kind of death after the battle. To this meſſage the Conſuls re- 173d 
turned the following anſwer : PyRRRHus 7s not formidable enough to reduce Conſul- 
us to Devotements. To ſhew how little wwe. fear him, wwe offer him his choice: - 
Let him paſs the river unmoleſted, or ſuffer us to do ſo, and we ſhall then ſee 
which of us has the moſt need of extraordinary methods to gain the victory. 
Pyrrhus choſe to let the Romans paſs the river. The Hiſtorians are not 
agreed concerning the circumitances of the battle of Aſculum, nor the 
ſucceſs of it, and ſome make two battles of it. The Romans had prepa- 
red, againſt the Elephants, armed Chariots filled with ſoldiers, who were Zonaras 
to throw fire-brands and other combuſtible matter againſt thoſe huge B. 8. 
beaſts and the Towers on their backs. It is certain, that Pyrrbus was 
dangerouſly wounded in the action, and that the Conſul Decius loſt his 

life; but whether in fighting, or by a voluntary Devotement in imitation 
of his father and grandfather, as Cicero thinks, is not known. Fifteen Cicero, in 
thouſand men, including the loſs on both ſides, were left dead upon the Tuſc. B. 
field. Fyrrbus after the battle, making a march unperceived by the Ro- 5; © 37: 
mans, retired to Tarentum; whereupon the Conſul Sulpicius led his troops B. 1 
into winter- quarters in Apulia. | 4 

$. II. AND now the Republick placed at the helm of her Government V. of R. 

two men of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit, C. Fabricius and Q; Amilius 5 7 8 
Papus. The Carthaginians at this time ſent Mago with a fleet of 120 = coy 
Mail to aſſiſt the Romans againſt Pyrrbus, who, they heard, would make CE 
a deſcent upon Sicily, after he had forced the Roman Republick into a 174th 
peace; for the Syracufians had invited him thither to protect them againſt 8 
the tyranny of the Carthaginians, who not long before had invaded their »af;cona 

country. Mago, coming to Rome, told the Senate, That the Carthagini- time, 
ans, full of concern to ſee the Romans attacked by King Pyrrhus, had ſent al A 24 
fleet to their aſſiſtance, that in a war with a foreign power they might have juſtia B 
foreign aid. The Fathers returned a compliment of thanks for the kind 8. c. 2. 
offer, but would by no means accept it. However, they entered into a Polyb. B. 
new treaty with the Cartbaginians, in which it was ſtipulated, that the 3: © 25 
Romans ſhould furniſh Troops to aſſiſt the Carthaginian Republick, in caſe Epit. 13. 
Pyrrbus attacked it; and that the Cartbaginians ſhould aſſiſt the Romans, | 


when deſired, with their fleet. After this Mago ſailed to Tarentum, where Juſtin, B. 


the had a conference with the King of Epirus. Finding that his intention 18. c. 2, 

was to paſs very ſoon into Sicily, he, in order to prevent it, ſailed with 

his fleet into the Streights between that Ifland and Tah, under pretence of 

beſieging Rhegium. This obliged Pyrrbus to continue at Tarentum, and Diod. in 

carry on the war for ſome time longer againſt the Romans. Eclog. B. 
8 4 K 5 $. III. 22. 
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FEE. The Roman Hiſtory, Book III. 
Year of F. III. WH EN the ſpring was ſufficiently advanced, the Conſuls 
ROME marched their troops into the territory of Tarentum, and Pyrrbus came 
Bet.) . and incamped within 5 70 of them; but the high opinion he had of 
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Two Fabricius made him avoid a battle. While the two armies were watching 
hundred each other, Fabricius & received a letter from Nicias, the King's principal 
3 Phyſician, offering to take off his maſter by poiſon, and ſo end the war 
Without farther hazard to the Romans, provided he might have a reward 
174th proportionable to the greatneſs of his ſervice. Fabricius deteſting the 
Conſul- yillainy of the Phyſician, and finding his Collegue of the ſame ſentiment, 
"6M Life they immediately diſpatched the following letter to the King: C. Fa- 
of Pyrrh. BRICIUS and Q. Tullius, Conſuls, to King PyßxRRUs, Health. You 
p. 396. have made an unhappy choice both of your friends and of your enemies. 
When you have read the letter ſent us by one of your own people, you will 
fee that you make war with good and honeſt men, while you truſt and pro- 
mote villains. We give you this notice of your danger, not for your ſake, 
nor to make our court to you, but to avoid the calumny which might be 
brought upon us by your death, as if, for want of ſtrength or courage to over- 
come you, we had recourſe to treachery. Pyrrbus, upon receipt of this 
letter, is ſaid to have cned out, 'This is that Fabricius, whom it is harder 
Eutropius o furn afide from the ways of juſtice and hongur, than to divert the ſun 
B. 2. c. 14. from its 'courſe ; and, in acknowledgment of the benefit, he immediately 
| ſet all the Roman priſoners free without ranſom. Rome was however too 
generous to accept a preſent from an enemy, much leſs a reward for not 
Plut. in conſenting to an execrable deed. In return therefore ſhe releaſed an equal 
Pyrrhus, number of Samnite and Tarentine priſoners. But though Pyrrbus, more 
p. 396. ardent than ever for a peace, diſpatched Cyneas once more to Rome, to 
try the force of his eloquence and preſents, this able miniſter had 
no. better ſucceſs than before ; the Senators were ſteady in their reſolution 
to enter into no treaty with the King, till he had withdrawn his troops 

out of [taly. | > . | | 
S. IV. IT has been already ſaid, that the Sracuſans had invited Pyrrbus 
To into their iſfand to aſſiſt them againſt the Cartbaginians. The King laid 
Plut. p. hold of this pretext to your the war againft the Romans, in which he had 
397- no but little W. of ſucceſs, having in the laſt action loſt his beſt 
Troops and his braveſt Commanders. Beſides, the Sicilian expedition 
was a new enterpriſe, and therefore very agreeable to the natural in- 
conſtancy of his ſpirit. But juſt at this time he received intelligence, 
that Ptolomy Ceraunus King of Macedon was dead, and that the Mace- 
donians wanted a King to guard them againſt an inundation of Barbari- 
aus. This news kept him ſome time in ſuſpenſe, and he pleaſantly com- 
_ plained of fortune for n him with too many favours at once. 
' Macedon had formerly been in his poſſeſſion, and he wiſhed to be maſter 
of it again; but as Sicily would open him a paſſage into Africa, and 


§ This ory is differently related by the Hiſtorians, as to the circumſtances, but they 
all agree in the ſubſtance, , = 
conduct 
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conduct him to a more ample harveſt of glory, he determined at length Year of 
for that expedition. In conſequence of this reſolution, he ſent his ROME 
faithful Cyneas before him to treat with the cities there, and give them 173 
aſſurances of his ſpeedy arrival. Not long after, leaving in Tarentum, Tee a 
under the command of Milo, a ſtrong garriſon, ſufficient to xeep the much hundred 
diſcontented inhabitants in ſubjection, he ſer fail from thence with thir- ſeventy- 
ty thouſand foot and two thouſand five hundred horſe, on board a fleet of n. 
two hundred ſhips. His departure proved fatal to the enemies of Rome. 174th 
Fabritius fell upon the united Bruttians, Lucanians, Tarentines, and Samnites, Conſul- 


defeated them, drove them out of the field, and laid waſte their countries. 3 : 
: = 


B. 8. 


C H A P. XXVIE 


C I. The ſtate of Sicily at the time of Pyrrhus's arival there. He makes 
rapid and extenſive conqueſts in the iſland. F. II. The Romans ſuffer a 
ſhameful defeat from the Samnites. F. III. But, the next year, carrying 
on the war with ſucceſs againſt} the Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians, 
theſe nations ſend to intreat Pyrrhus to return to their aſſiſtance. His 
fleet, in its return to Italy, is attacked by the Carthaginian fleet. After his 
landing he ſuffers a conſiderable loſs of men. He plunders the Temple of Pro- 
ſerpine. F. IV. The Romans under the conduct of Curius Dentatus total- 
ly defeat the forces of Pyrrhus. S. V. Who, leaving a ſtrong garriſon in 
Tarentum, embarks for Epirus. 


§. I. \ 1 THEN Pyrrbus arrived in Sicily, this Iſland was almoſt whol- Diod. Sie. 

8 ly poſſeſſed by foreigners of three different nations, [talians, in Ech 21. 

Carthaginians, and Greeks, who had ſettled there at different times. Meſ- 

ina, Lilybæum, and Syracuſe, were the capitals of the three dominions 

there eſtabliſhed. The Mamertines, from Mamertum, in Campania, had 

poſſeſſed themſelves of the fr/# (much in the ſame manner as the perfidi- | 

ous Legion, who followed their example, got poſſeſſion of Rhegium ;) the Polyb. B. 

| Carthaginians were maſters of the Prone and the third was governed by © 7: 

two tyrants, whom common intereſt had united, after a civil war, to call 

in the King of Epirus to aſſiſt them againſt the growing power of the for- 

midable African Republick. ; | | 
Pyrrhus, ſoon after his arrival, deprived the Carthaginians of all their V. of R. 

conqueſts in Sicily, except Lilybeum. He alſo attacked the Mamertines, g 4. © 

and, having defeated them in a pitched battle, reduced them to their ci- 256. 

ty of Meſſina only; after which he counted ſo much on the reduction of 

the whole. Iſland, that he cauſed one of his younger ſons (whom he had ( — 

by a daughter of King Agatbocles) to be "qt 


ſtyled King of Sicily, purpoſing to g,;,,_ 
make the other King of [aly, which he now alſo looked upan as a certain Jada, B. 
conqueſt, | ; ; 2 23. c. . 


, C. Li 
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Year.of F. II. IN the mean time the Centuries at Rome proceeded to the choice 
ROME of new Conſuls. Fabricius preſided in the Comitia, and the reſpe& he had 
Bef. J. C. acquired by his virtue was ſuch, that it made him maſter of the Elec- 
Two tions. Every body therefore was aſtoniſned to ſee him vote and influ- 
hundred ence the aſſembly in favour of Cornelius Ruffinus, a man extremely covet- 
ſeventy- ous and ſelf-intereſted. Fabricius hated him thoroughly, yet promoted 
his election, becauſe of the dangerous ſituation of affairs, and becauſe he 
175th knew him to be a much abler ſoldier than any of his competitors. And 
Conſul- theſe reaſons were implied in the ſhort anſwer he made to Ruffinus's com- 
8 de Pliment of thanks; I deſerve no thanks, ſaid he, for chuſing rather to be plun- 
Grat. B. z. dered than ſold, The Collegue given to Ruffinus * was C. Junius Brutus, 
c. 66. and they both turned their forces againſt Samnium. The Samnites, being 
A zd too weak to ſuſtain the attacks of the two e armies, fled to their 
> png 3 mountains, and there intrenched themſelves ſo ſtrongly, that it was no eaſy 
time. matter to force them. The Romans nevertheleſs attempted it, and were 
Zonaras, puniſhed for their raſhneſs ; many of them were killed, and a great num- 
B. 8, ber taken priſoners, and loaded with irons. The Conſuls, at length aſhamed 
of their enterpriſe, threw the blame on each other, and ſeparated ; Brutus 
continued in Samnium, while Ruffinus entered the territory of the Lucani- 
ans and Bruttians. Theſe nations continued ſteady in their adherence to 
 Pyrrhus and the Tarentines. Ruffinus therefore not only laid their country 
waſte with fire and ſword, but formed a deſign upon Croton, a conſidera- 
ble city belonging to the Bruttians, and ſituated: on the borders of the Jo- 
nian fea, at a little diſtance from Cape Lacinium. He found this place too 
well defended to be carried by force; for Milo, having notice of his de- 
Frontini ſign, had ſent a reinforcement of Epirets to the garriſon, under the com- 
Strat-B.3- mand of one Nicomachus. However, the Conſul took it by ſtratagem. 
| Having been repulſed by the beſieged, who made a ſally, he exaggerated 
Zonaras, | 8 : T4; , | 
B. 8. the loſs he had ſuſtained in the action, and employed two pretended de- 
ſerters to publiſh, one, that he was going to retire into the country of the 
Locrenſes ; the other, that he was actually gone, and had marched off in 
a precipitate manner. NMicomacbus, deceived by theſe reports, and by the 
Conſul's decamping, haſtened with his troops to relieve Locris, which he 
imagined the Romans intended to beſiege.  Ruffinus took the advantage of 
his abſence, returned with all expedition, and, by the help ef a fog, got 
into the place almoſt before the inhabitants who were in perfect ſecurity 
diſcovered him; and not only: fo, but he defeated Nicomachus alſo in the 
field, who, when he found himſelf cheated, would have led back his detach- 
Appian. ment to Tarentum. Locris likewiſe ſoon after ſurrendered to the Romans, 
apud Va- the inhabitants having firſt maſſacred the Governor and Garriſon that 
* Pyrrhus had left in it. [The Capitoline Marbles aſcribe all theſe exploits 
to the Conſul 3 | „ | 
*A2d F. III. IN the following Conſulſip of Q. Fabius Gurges and C. Ge- 
time. nucius, Rome was aflicted with a ſtrange ſort of Plague, which chiefly 
_— affected women with child and breeding cattle. To put an end to this 
| Pauſan, Calamity, an unfortunate Yeftal was buried alive; and Ruffinus was created 
B. 4. 5 | WE, | | L Dictator, 
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Dickator, to drive a nail into the wall of Jupiters Temple. In the mean Year of 
time the ſickneſs did not hinder the Romans from continuing the war. ROM E 
Fabius by repeated victories reduced the Samnites, Lucanians, and Brut- Bef. J. G 
tians ſo low that they could no longer keep the field without Pyrrbus, and Two P 
they therefore ſent Ambaſſadors to him to intreat him to return, and put hundred 

himſelf again at their head. ' | CT 

The face of Pyrrbus's affairs in Sicily was now much changed. At 
his firſt arrival he gained the hearts of the Sicilians, by his inſinuating af- 176th 
fable behaviour; but, being afterwards elated with ſucceſs, his mild Conſul- 

government changed into an abſolute tyranny. He treated cruelly thoſe - 1 

very men who had been chiefly inſtrumental to his good fortune. He 5 3 

excluded the natives from the Magiſtracies, beſtowing them on his Guards Plut. Life 

and Courtiers, whoſe extortions and injuſtices were ſo grievous, that at of Pyr- 

length the cities entered into leagues, ſome with the Carthaginians, and o- 9% P. 

thers with the Mamertines, to expel him the iſland. The African Republick 5 Ha Jn 

had alſo ſent a powerful army into Szcily to recover her former conqueſts. excerptis 

This being the ſituation of the King's affairs when the Ambaſſadors arrived, à Valeſio. 

he was not a little pleaſed to have ſo honourable a pretence to leave a coun- * wth 

try, where he was no longer ſafe. At his departure he is reported too 
have turned his eyes back upon the iſland, and to have ſaid to thoſe who 

were near him, What a noble field are we leaving for the Carthaginians put. Liſe 

and Romans to fight in! In his paſſage the Cartbaginian fleet attacked of Pyrrh. 
him, ſunk ſeventy of his veſſels, and diſperſed all the reſt of his two b. 398. 

hundred fail, except twelve ſhips, with which he eſcaped to Italy. He Fpian in 


landed near Rhegium ; and when he had there collected the ſcattered re- 1 Valeo. 


mains of his forces, which had been driven on different parts of the coaſt, Plut. Life 
he marched towards Tarentum. of Pyrrb. 

The Mamertines, upon the firſt report of his intended departure from ** 399: 
Sicily, had detached 10,000 men to Rhegium, to moleſt him after his land- 

ing; and theſe, lying in ambuſh in woods and behind rocks, attacked the 
rear-guard of his army unexpectedly, and made great ſlaughter. Pyrrbms, 

on this occaſion, ſignally diſplayed his heroic bravery and ſurpriſing ſtrength. 

In the beginning of the action he received a wound in the head, which 
obliged him to retire out of the battle; but, returning to it again, he is 

ſaid with one ſtroke of his ſabre to have cleft a Mamertine to the waiſt, 
who defied him to ſingle combat. This action ſo aftoniſhed the enemy, Zonar 
that they ceaſed the fight, and the King continued his march towards B. 8. 
Tarentum. It was neceſſary for him to paſs through the territory of ths 
Locrenſes, who had a little before maſſacred the garriſon he had left in 
Locris. He not only exerciſed all ſorts of cruelties on this people, but Hi ud 
plundered the Temple of Proſerpine, to ſupply the wants of his army. The 9 
great treaſure which he found there he put on board his fleet to be carried 
to Tarentum by ſea, but the ſhips were all daſhed againſt rocks by a tem- 
peſt, and the mariners loſt. The hiſtorians relate, that Pyrrbus now re- VNA 
pented of his ſacrilege; and, as the ſea had thrown the greateſt part of the B31. C. 1. 
treaſure upon the ſhore, he cauſed it to be gathered up and * = 
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Year of Temple with great reverence ; and not only ſo, but he put to death all 


ROME thoſe who had counſelled him to rob the Temple. 


cccelxityiii. 


His army, when he arrived at Tarentum, conſiſted only of about twenty 


A Two S. thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe. 
„ *hundred F. IV. BEFORE Pyrrhus was in a condition to renew the war, 


ar Rome changed her Conſuls; ; and the famous Curius Dentatus was now 


raiſed (a ſecond time) to that dignity, with L. Cornelius Lentulus. Their 
177th firſt buſineſs was to- raiſe two armies, which might be: ſufficient to make 
Conſ- head againſt the King of Epirus with his numerous allies. But, when 

ran. Curius would have begun to form the Legions, he found that the Roman 
od Vas n from ſome unaccountable caprice, or perhaps becauſe their 
lefum. -- ſpirits were depreſſed by the late contagious diſtemper, refuſed to inliſt 


1 Wes emſelves. Upon this he aſſembled the Tribes, and put all their names 
9 „ 3: into an urn. Ihe firſt drawn was the Pollian Tribe; and the man of this 


Epit. 14. Nibe, whoſe: name came firſt u UP, being an audacious young fellow, and 
| _ refuſing to lift, Curius ordered effects to be fold, and, upon his ap- 
aling to the Tribunes, he ſold the man too, ſaying, The. Commonwealth 
. ford in no need of ſuch meinbers as refuſed obedience. The fellow's cauſe be- 

ing too bad, the Tribunes did not think fit for their honour to aſſiſt him; 
and from this time if any Roman. refuſed to lift himſelf in a regular muſter, 
- when commanded, it became a cuſtom to make a ſlave of him. 
| So wholeſome an inſtance of ſeverity had its due effect; and two con- 
fiderable armies were raiſed without further oppoſition. - Lentulus led one 
Plut. in into Lucania, while Curius entered Samnium with the other. . Pyrrbas,. 


Pyrrh. p. to make head againſt both, was obliged to divide his forces, Whick 


399- were nom become very conſiderable; and, eſteeming Curtius the more 
formidable of the two Noman Generals, he marched himfelf againſt him 
with the choice of his Epirots and of his Elephants. And though the Conſul 

| had poſted himſelf very advantageouſſy near Beneventum, in a place full 
Frontin. of hollow ways, rocks, and woods, where the .Grecian- Phalanx could not 
B. 2. c. 1. act with all its ſtrength; yet Pyrrhus, who found it neceſſary, by ſome 


„ new exploit to confirm his allies, who were much diſcontented with 
x ng . him, made all poſſible haſte to attack the Romans in their camp. He 


marched by night in hopes to ſurpriſe them; but paſſing through cer- 
7 tain woods his lights failed him, and he loſt his way; and at the 
break of day is proach was diſcovered by the Remans as he came 
down the hills Pp; 3 the Taurafan Fields. Curius ſallied out of 
his 1 with a detachment of his Legionaries, and fell upon the King's 
van· guard with ſuch fury, that he put them to flight, killed a great num- 
ber of them, and took ſome Elephants. This ſuccefs encouraged Curius 
to deſcend into the plain, and try a pitched battle with the enemy. One 
of his wings had the advantage in the beginning of the battle, but the. 
other was overborne by the Elephants, and driven back to the intrench- 
ments; but then, the Conſul ſending for a body of troops which he had 


Oro B. left to guard his camp, theſe ſo plied the huge ease wich lighted torches, 
4+ © 2. mats ran back upon the Epirots, IR and breaking all 


their 
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their ranks, ſo that the Romans obtained a complete victory. The King Year of 
is ſaid to have loſt in this action 23000 men. His army, according, to ROME 
Oraoſius, had conſiſted of 80000 Foot and 6000 Horſrſre. Bef. J. C. 
Pyrrhus's camp, being alſo taken, proved afterwards of great ſervice to Two 0 
the Romans; for they not only admired the form of it, but made it their hundred 
model for the future. Hitherto a large incloſure within a rampart and {eventy Y 
a ditch had ſerved them for a camp, in which their tents were pitched in — 
a diſorderly manner; but now they got great light into the art of incamp- 177th, 
| ing, 8 by gradual improvements they at length carried to the higheſt ng : 
erfection. , = 7H 3 
3 F. V. THE King of Epirus, who after his defeat had retired to Ta- 2 223 
rentum with a ſmall body of Horſe, reſolved to leave Italy as ſoon as Frontin. 
poſſible; but he concealed his. deſign, and endeavoured to 2 | 
ſpirits of his allies by giving them hopes of ſuccour from Greece. In 
reality he ſent letters thither to ſeveral courts, demanding men and mo- 


# # 


thoſe he would deceive. When he could no longer conceal his reſolution Polyznus 

of going, the method he took to fave his honour, at leaſt for ſome time, Bugs 
was to pretend to be on a ſudden 5 with anger againſt his 
friends for their dilatorineſs in ſending him the ſuccours he required. 

Then, ſaid he, I muſt go myſelf and fetch them. He left a ſtrong garriſon 

in Tarentum under the command of Milo; and, to engage him to be faith- 

ful, one author tells us, that he made him at his departure a very ex- Zon. B. s. 
traordinary preſent, .a, ſeat covered with the ſkin of the wretch Nictas, 

that ee r had offered Fabricius to poiſon the King his maſter. 

After theſe diſguiſes and precautions he returned into Epirus with only piut im 
8000 Foot and 500 HorſeQ. F : +. Pyrth. p. 


* 
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&. I. The triumph of Curius for. his victory. His difintereſtedneſs. F. Il. 
He is continued for another year in the Conſulate. He forces the Samnites 
and Ducanians 10 retire for refuge to. their mountains. The next year, 
the Conſul Claudius defeats them in a pitebed battle. F. III. Ptolemy Phi- 

ladelphus ſends an Embaſſy to Rome, to aſt an alliance with the Republick. 
The Romans ſend Ambaſſadors into Egypt. F. IV. Certain advice comes 
that Pyrrhus is dead. ¶ Tbe manner of bi death is related.] The Sal- 
NITES,. in „ a all to the hazard ef a battle, are defeated, and _ 
thereby totally ſubdued, after a war which bad laſted 72 years. The 

 BxuTTIANS and LUCANIANS ſubmit ſoon. after; and Tarentum is ſurren- 
dered into the hands of the Romans; after which the. Carthaginians, 
wwhaſe- fleet lay before Tarentum, ſail away from tbe coaſt, F. V. e Ro- 

mans puniſh the perſidous Campanian Legion. F. VI. Silver Money 16 
coined at Rome for the firſt time. F. VII. Picenum is intireꝶ ſubdued, and 

the SABINES are. made intirehy Roman, by being admitted to the right 7 = 

frage in the Roman Comitia. F. VIII. A war is commenced with the Sa- 
ar | 4 lentines; 


cep up the 5:4 © · 


ney; but, for want of favourable anſwers, forged ſuch as might pleaſe . 
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| lentines; *oÞich nation, together with the Sarcinates in Umbria, being intirely 
ſubdued, Rome remains miſtreſs of all the Countries in ITaLy from the re- 
moteſt part of Hetruria to the Ionian Sea, and from the Tyrrhenian Sea. to 
 z#he Adriatick. F. IX. The Republick is courted by foreign States. A law 
is paſſed to prevent inſults on foreign Ambaſſadors. The Romans regulate 

J. | | f | 


Fear of 5. I. ND now the Triumphal Proceſſion of Curius, for his victory 
"OILS C over Pyrrbus, drew all the attention of the People at Rome. 


Bef. J. C. he Romans had never before ſeen ſo much magnificence, ſuch quantities 
Two ef rich ſpoil; Veſſels of Gold, Purple Carpets, Statues, Pictures, and, 
7 _ in ſhort, all the fineries of the Greek Cities. Rome, ſays Florus, could 
ur. hardly contain her victory. And what raiſed: the admiration of the 
People more than all were the Elephants, thoſe huge animals with 
277th Towers on their backs. The Senate, to reward the victor, impowered 
F comer him to APE to himſelf fifty acres of the Conquered Lands; but 
Florus, B. he declined this favour, having firmly reſolved never to poſſeſs above 
1. e. 18. ſeven acres, an Eſtate which he thought ſufficient for the ſupport of any 
Pliny, B. honeft man. i 5 
vi 3 The Triumph of Curius was followed by that of his Collegue Lentulus, 
B. 4. c. 3. wp had made a ſucceſsful campaign in Lucania, and taken Caudium from 
the Samnites. ger, | | 


This happy Conſulſhip ended with a Cenſus and Luſtrum. The auſtere 


| IVE had been Conful and Dictator, was ſtruck out of the roll, only for having 
B. 2. e. g. ten pounds weight of Silver Plate for his table. The number of Roman 
Citizens fit to bear arms appeared to be 271,224. "IEP 
. of R. F. II. THE Romans, . under the apprehenſion that Pyrrbhus might 
re ſoon appear again in Ztaly, continued Curius in the Conſulate for the next 
' 273. year, giving him for a Collegue Cornelius Merenda. In the mean time 
| = the Tarentines, who had hated Pyrrbus ever ſince. his firſt coming among 
7 2 them, began now to deſpiſe him. Placing one Nicon at their head, they 
Rip. ul- forced do and his Troops to retire into the Citadel, and confine them- 
Zonaras; ſelves there. The bebef that by theſe diviſions Tarentum would ruin her- 
B. 8. ſelf, and be forced in the end to ſurrender to the Romans, was what pro- 
buably made Curius neglect to beſiege it. He turned his forces againſt the 
„  Sanmites and Lucanians, who, not being able to keep the field, retired to 
J. of R. their mountains. But in the following Canſilſbip of C. Fabius Dorſa and 
B 7c C. Claudius Canina, being encouraged, doubtleſs, by the emiſſaries from 
272. Epirus, who promiſed them that Fyrrbus (after the conqueſt of Macedon, 
which he had undertaken ſince his return home) would haſten to their 
__ aſſiſtandte, they came down again into the plains to defend their Towns, 
Lip. and preſerve their harveſts. Clokdins defeated them in a pitched battle, 
. and preſerved the fame aſcendant*over chem, which his predeceſſors had 


Jt. 
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$. III. T HE reputation of the Romans being now ſpread into foreign Year of 
countries by the ſucceſsful war they had ſuſtained for ſix years againſt Pyr- ROME 
Bus, Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Ægypt, ſent an Embaſſy to Rome 0 Fur 
to aſk the friendſhip of the Republick, an honour which gave the Romans a x 
no ſmall pleaſure. Not to be out-done in civility, they ſent away to Æg ypt hundred 
four ambaſſadors, choſen with the utmoſt circumſpection by a Senate ſeventy- 
ſtudious to preſerve their feputation abroad intire. Fabius Gurges was . 
at the head of the Embaſſy, and with him were joined three Curule 159th 
Aailes, two of them brothers of the Fabian family, and the third Q, Conſul- 
Ogulnius. Their reception was magnificent, and Ptolemy at a ſplendid ſhip- 
entertainment preſented each of them with a Crown of Gold, which they E 
received, becauſe they were unwilling to diſoblige him by a refuſal; but 15. 
they went the next morning and placed them on the heads of the Zonaras. 
King's Statues, that were erected in the publick parts of the city. The 5 . 
rich preſents which the King offered them at their audience of leave they 14. 93 
alſo accepted; but at their return to Rome, and before they went to the Dion. in 
Senate, ch 
no reward but Glory for the ſervices they did their country: However, B. 4. e. 3. 
the Senate and People ordered the Quæſtors to reſtore to the Ambaſſadors 5 
what had been given them for their own uſe. | | 
$. IV. WHETHER the Romans believed or not, that Pyrrbus, V. of R. 
when he had conquered Macedon, would once more return into Hah, 
they took care to chuſe ſuch Conſuls for the next year as ſhould be able 271 
to cope with him, if he came. Their choice fell upon L. Papirius Curſor Z 
and Sp. Carvilius, who both of them had been raiſed to that eminent 180th 
ſtation before, and had ſignaliſed themſelves in it. Theſe Generals, with 2, 
two Conſular armies, were already entered into the Territory of the Sam- 
rites, when an account came that Pyrrbus was dead. This inconſtant 
Prince, when he had almoſt totally ſubdued Macedon, left that enterpriſe 
to undertake the protection and reſtoration of Cleonymus King of Spar- Plut. Life 
ta, who had been driven from his capital by the intrigues of his wife, - Pyrr- 
and the ambition of his nephew. Such was the Epirof's pretence; but 40, — 
his real deſign was to make himſelf maſter of all Peloponneſus, by taking Juflin, b. 


advantage of the diviſions which had ſprung up there. He marched into 25. e. 4. 


Laconia, and "inveſted Lacedemon, but ſoon after quitted that under- 
taking likewiſe to get poſſeſſion of Argos, whither he was invited by one 
of the two factions into which that city was ſplit. There he fell by the 
hand of a woman. The faction that favoured him having in the night 
admitted him into the Town by one of the gates, and the other faction 
having opened another gate, to a body of Macedonians and 2 A 
bloody battle was fought, in which Pyrrhus, receiving a ſlight wound 
from a young Argian, would have revenged it by his death: But the 
mother of the young man, affrighted at her ſon's danger, which ſhe - 

| beheld' from the top of a houſe, took up a great tile, and with both her 

bands threw it at the King ; who receivin 5 4 blow in the nape of his 

neck, of which it bruiſed the Vertebræ, fell ſenſeleſs to the ground; and 


ey by <a all theſe preſents in the publick Treaſury, deſiring Vac | 


gel. Lc. 
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Veat of then Zopyrus, a Macedonian, who was the only perſon in the throng that 
ROM E new him, ſevered his head from his body. 10 5 Wr 

Fe TC The news of Pyrrbut's death threw the Samnites into deſpair; they 
Two now looked upon their liberty as gone, and, like men in ſuch a ſituation, 
 handred put all to the hazard of a ſingle battle. Florus ſays, that the Samnites 
enge Were ſo totally conquered, and the ruins of their Cities ſo ruined, that Sam- 
— un might in vain be ſought for in Samnium. And thus ended this 

180th bloody war, which had laſted ſeventy-two years, and had procured the 
Donſul- Roman Generals thirty-one Triumphs. The Bruttians and Lucanians ſoon. 
my B. i. after ſubmitted to the ſame 8 Tarentum remained unpuniſhed,, 
c. 16. and thither therefore the Conſuls marched and -inveſted it. Milo ſtill 
Orot B. poſſeſſed the Citadel. The Tarentines (as it is reaſonably thought) had 
1 * the aſſiſtance of the Cartbaginians; for theſe lay with a fleet 
* - $4 1 O 


| dre the Town, and pretended to have no deſign but againſt Mila 
Liv.Epit. and his Epirots. Papirius, being deſirous to prevent the Cartbaginians 
14. from getting any footing in 7aly, ſignified privately to Milo, that, if he 
1 would ſurrender up the Citadel to him, he and his garriſon ſhould not 
Frontin. Only have their lives ſpared, but be tranſported ſafe with their effects to 
Stratag. Epirus. Milo readily liftened to this offer, and even did more than he 
B. 3. c. 3. as aſked. | He undertook to put the City likewiſe into the Conſubs hands. 
Having aſſembled the Tarentines, he perſuaded them to depute him to the 
| Conſul, promiſing to negotiate matters ſo well for them, that they ſhould. 
loſe neither their lives. nor their eſtates; and he made good his word. 
The Romans, being ſoon after admitted into the Town, did no violence to 
the inhabitants, As for the Carthagimans, when they found themſelves 
... * diſappointed, they retired with their fleet, leaving, the Romans in a well 
grounded ſuſpicion, that they had intended to ſeize a place which by right 
of Conqueſt belonged to Rome; and, though their manner of proceeding did 
not _ 5 open rupture, ĩt produced a coldneſs at leaſt between the two 
Republicks. 3 | 7 OS, 
Taft. Ca- >. V. ALL the old enemies of Rome, the Sabines, Volſci, Campa- 
Pit. mans, and Hetrurians, being ſubdued, and theſe, with the other nations 
newly conquered, being now become parts of one and the ſame State of 
„ which Rome was the capital, the Republick was at leifure to wipe off the 
diſhonour thrown upon her by the perfidious Campanian Legion, formerly 
Polyb.. B. ſent to Rhegium. As ſoon therefore as Quinctius Claudius and L. Genu- - 
OS cius Clegſina were entered upon the Conſulſbip, the latter was ordered to 
1 lead an army to that City and beſiege it. The uſurpers, to make a better 
Bef. j. C. defence, not only called to their aſſiſtance the Mamertines (who were 
270. tlfemſelves originally Campanians, and he had acted the fame — at Meſ- 
"rn Jana after the death of King Agatbocles, which the other had done at 
gal _ Rhegium ) but opened an AMhlum for all the Banditti of the country. 


Kip...” Their obſtinacy being increated by this additional ſtrength, the ſiege 
Zon.B.8. proved a long one, and, proviſions failing in the camp of the Romans, 


. Genucius was obliged to have recourſe to Hiero King of Syracuſe, a generous. 
Prince, whoſe name will be often menti ned in the courſe of this hiſto- 
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ry. Hiero furniſhed the Conſul not only with the corn he wanted, but Year of 
with a reinforcement of ſome Sici/ian Troops; and by the help of theſe ROME. 
ſuccours the Romans took the town. Of about 4000 men, of which gee. . C. 
the guilty Legion had at firſt confiſted, there remained now but 300 alive. Two 
| Theſe, though Companians by birth, having the privileges of Roman Citi- hundred 

Zenſbip, were ſent priſoners to Rome to be there tried. The Senate con-. 

demned them all to be firſt beaten with rods, and then beheaded ; and 1818 

. . notwithſtanding that one of the Tribunes made an oppoſition to this ſen- Conſul- 
tence, pretending that it belonged to the People alone to pronounce upon 5 2 
Roman Citizens in capital caſes, the decree was executed, and they were 1. J. 85 
put to death by fifty at a time in the Forum Romanum. By this execution Val. Max. 
the Republick cleared herſelf from the ſuſpicion of having had any part B. 2. c. 7. 
in the treachery of the Campanian Legion. Thoſe of the old inhabitants, 85 b. B 
who had eſcaped the cruelty of the ufurpers, were re- inſtated in the poſſeſ- 1. C. 72 

fion of their lands, : hberties,. and laws. | Foe | | | 
F. VI. DURING the following adminiſtration of the Conſuls C. Ge- V. of R. 
nucius and Cx. Cornelius, the former obtained a victory over the Sarci- * 483. 
nates, a people of Umbria. who were for the moſt part Gauls. This year 2 em 

was remarkable for nothing more, except the ſeverity of the winter. 3 
The ſnow lay forty days upon the ground in the Forum of Rome, and 182d 
was of a prodigious depth. The ſucceeding Conſuls, Q; Ogulnius Gallus 88 
and C. Fabius Pifor, were ordered to undertake the reduction of the Pi- pak. Ca. 
centes and Salentines, (the only nation in the Eaſt of 1taly not yet ſubject pit. 
to the Republick) but they were of a ſudden called elſewhere, to extin- Zon. & D. 
guiſh a flame which a very ſmall ſpark had kindled. One Lollius, by * 25 
birth a Samnite, had been delivered to the Romans by his countrymen, as Civ. Dei. 

a hoſtage for their fidelity. This man had eſcaped from Rome, joined a V. of R. 
company of rebels, ſeized a ſtrong place in Samnium, and was committing 1 47 c 

robberies in all the country; he had drawn alſo the Caricini, who were 266. 
either a people of Samnium, or in alliance with them, into his meaſures, 3 
making their City the magazine of his booty. The Conſuls were therefore 183d 
diſpatched to lay ſiege to that place; and by the help of ſome deſerters, > aca 
who introduced the Roman Troops ſecretly into it, they made an eaſy. con- "16-208 
queſt. The Conſuis had no Triumph for their ſucceſs in this war, becauſe B. a. c. 16. 
it was deemed a civil war; nevertheleſs, they ſignaliſed their victory by 122 
more laſting monuments. | | LE, 
Teo this time the Romans had never uſed any money in commerce, ex- 

cept pieces of Braſs ſtamped with tye figure of a Bull, a Ram, and a 
| Boar; they had been too poor to coin Silver Money. But now after the 

. conqueſt of Samnium, and the ſurrendry of Tarentum, the riches of the plin. B. 

State being increaſed, and a great quantity of bars of ſilver (of no uſe to 33. c. 3. 
the Republick in that form) having been found among the treaſures taken | 
from Lollius, the Conſuls thought it adviſeable to coin the ſilver, and in- 
troduce it into commerce. The place appointed for the Mint was the 
Temple of Juno Moneta, from whence comes the word Money. The Suidas 


den ſpecies, inſtead of being ſtamped with the figures of animals, Ke 2 
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630 | The Roman Hiſtory, Book III. 
Year of made to repreſent the exploits of the Reman Heroes, by ingenious hiero- 
ROME glyphicks; but ſo ænigmatically, that the invention = antiquaries is 
eccelxxxiv. 
Bef. J. C. often put to the rack to explain them. Some of theſe pieces of ſilver 
Two money, being worth ten Aſes of braſs, were called Denarii, and marked 
3 with the numeral letter X; others, worth but five Aſes, were called 
— 0 Quinarii, and: were marked with the letter V. The Seſtertii, which 
were worth but two Aſſes and a half, were dittinguiſned by the letters 


1834 HS or LLS *. 


n. THE next year the new Conſuls, P. Sempronius Sophus and 
=; EOM Appius Claudius Craſſus (ſon of the famous blind Appius, and the heir of 


lng. his artfulneſs) entered Picenum jointly ; but new commotions in Umbria 
Lat. B. 4. obliged the latter ſoon after to march thither. He laid ſiege to Camerinum, 


© a town ſituated near the . Apennines that ſeparated Umbria from Picenum ; 
tertins. and, when he had taken it, treated the inhabitants barbarouſly : He ſold 
Y. of R. them for flaves, contrary to his agreement with them; put the purchaſe- 
2 LF c money into the publick treaſury, and ſeized their lands. The Republick, 

: however, would not authoriſe ſo wicked a fraud. The Senate ordered the 
unhappy wretches to be ſought out, granted them the privilege of Roman 
25 Citizens, aſſigned them a quarter upon Mount Aventine for an habitation, 
Conſul- and allottech each of them as much land as he had loſt in Umbria. 8 
00 In the mean time Sempronius Sophus purſued the war againſt the Picentes. 

B. 2. e. 16. Juſt as he was going to engage with the enemy in a pitched battle, a ſudden 
— Mar. earthquake greatly te his ſoldiers, and damped their ardour for fight- 
8 ing; ache © he telling them, That the earth ſhook only for fear of changmy its 
Strat. B. maſters, and then ys a Temple to the Goddeſs Tellus, they quickly 
1. c. 12. recovered their courage, and fell upon the Picentes with their uſual intrepi- 


2 — dity. The battle muſt have been 8 bloody ; for, though the Con- 


| Oro 5 4 4 Jul gained the victo ary, he loſt the greater part of his troops in the action. 


t. 4 Aſculum, the capital of Picenum, ſoon after ſurrendered, and the whole 
Fliny, B. nation gave er to the Romans; an important increaſe of the do- 


3. 125 13. minion of the wa ublick, becauſe this ae alone was able to ſupply 


her armies with 360, ooo ſoldiers. 
To keep the newly-conquered nations in awe, the Romans at this time 


Ve. Pat. ſettled Colonies at Ariminum in the country of the Picentes, and at Bene- 


B. 2. c. ventum in that of the Samnites; and at this time alſo the Sabines, whoſe 
14- right of Citizenſhip at Rome had hitherto extended only to the privilege of 
being incorpo N in the Lzgions, inſtead of barely ſerving as auxiliaries, 
were 1 to the right of ſuffrage in the City, and thereby became 

: . Roman. | 


- WM 2. F. VIII. THE Salentines, whoſe chief Cities were Hydrention, Aletium, 


and Brundufium, were now almoſt the only people in the eaſtern extremity 


e Ttah, that remained unſubdued to the Romans. It was eaſy for the 


oe Republick to inven 2 to rob her neighbours of their 
L. Julius Lilo and M. Atilius Regulus, 
k Brunduſum; but, as the brave Salemtines diſputed their country inch 


. by e en Geners were date i e b comet be 


4. e. 20. 
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finiſhed by their ſucceſſors. Theſe were Numerius Fabius and D. Junius Year of 
Pera, who, having firſt ſubdued the Sarcinates in Umbria, totally re- ROME 
duced the Salentines (though they had brought the Meſſapians or Iapygians Bek. J. C. 
into their quarrel.) The reduction of two nations in one campaign Two 

rocured each Conſul two Triumphs, a thing unheard of before in * hundred 
Republick. 5 - lxty-five. 

Rom: was now become miſtreſs of all the different nations of Ttaly, 186th 

from the fartheſt part of Hetruria to the /onian Sea, and from the Tuſcan Conſul- 
Sea croſs the Apennines to the Adriatick. But theſe nations had not all the ſbip- 
ſame TI nor were upon the ſame footing in point of ſubjection. pit. 
Some were ſo intirely ſubject to Rome, as to have no laws but what they 
received from thence ; others retained their old cuſtoms and forms of 
government. Some were tributary, others barely allies, who were bound 
to furniſh the Reman army with troops, and maintain them at their own 
expence. Some had the privileges of Roman Citizenſhip, and their ſoldiers 
were incorporated in the Legions; others had likewiſe a right of ſuffrage in 
the elections made by. the Centuries in the Campus Martius. Theſe diffe- 
rent degrees of honour, privileges, and liberty, were founded in the dif- 
ferent terms granted by the conquerors in their treaties with the vanquiſn- 
ed; and theſe honours and privileges were afterwards increaſed, according 
to the fidelity of the ſeveral cities and nations, and the ſervices they did 

the Republick. TT 

$. IX. AFTER the great increaſe of power and dominion which the 

Romans acquired by their victories over Pyrrbus and his Italian allies, 
free Cities and whole Nations beyond the ſeas began to follow the ex- 
ample of the King of Egypt, and court the friendſhip of the Republick. 
Apollonia, ſituated over-againſt Brundufium, was the firſt City of Mace- 
don that ſent Ambaſſadors, to deſire her protection. Theſe Ambaſſadors 
were received with honour by the Senate; but afterwards, upon ſome Liv. 
occaſion not known, were inſulted by Fabricius and Apronius, young Ro- Epit. 15. 
mans of great diſtinction, and at this time. Ædiles. So grievous a breach A xn 3 
of the law of nations required ſatisfaction; nor did the Republick refuſe 
it. The young men were condemned to be delivered up into the hands 
of the Ambaſſadors, in order to be tranſported to Apollonia, and there 
puniſhed at the pleaſure of the People. This. was ſhewing the Apolloniates 
all the Regard poſſible; and they, in their turn, ſnewed a prudent re- 
ſpect for 555 Roman Senate. Fabius and Apronius were hoſpitably re- 
ceived; and then ſent back to Rome. And this memorable event gave 
riſe to a law (which ſubſiſted ever after) That, if am Citizen, of what Dig. Pa- 
quality ſoe ver, inſulted an Ambaſſador, he ſhould be delivered up to the injured — ry 
nation. | | 8 | ö f 


And now the great affair of the Republick under the adminiſtration of 


the Conſuls 9, Fabius Gurges and L. Mamilius Vitulus, was to regulate 2 thirg | 


her Revenues. Theſe revenues aroſe from the tributes each province was time. 
to pay; from the rents of certain arable and. paſture lands, which the 
Republick reſerved as her demeſnes, whenever ſhe divided any conquered 
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Yearof lands among the Citizens; from the tenth of the produce of all lands 


2 ME dependent on her; and laſtly from the impoſts upon all merchandiſe im- 
Bef. J. C. Ported into her dominions. It has been already obſerved, that four Offi- 
Two Cers, with the title of Quæſtors, had the charge of receiving and diſburſ- 
— ing the Publick Moneys. Valerius Poplicola, ſoon after the birth of the 
#7” Republic k, deſiring to eaſe himſelf of the care of the Finances, had ap- 
ma 8 two: To theſe Sempronius Atratinus, in the year 333, being then 
187th Ailitary Tribune with Conſular. Authority, had added two more, whoſe pe- 
+ mag culiar buſineſs was to attend the Conſuls in their expeditions, keep the 
Cie. de. military cheſt, pay the troops, and ſell the ſpoils and priſoners taken from 
Orat. the enemy. The Quæſtors neither of the one nor of the other inſtitution 
pro Sext. had any of the great badges of diſtinction annexed to their offices. They 
Rue had neither Curule Chairs, nor | Lifters, nor Apparitors; nor could they 
Sueton. Tefyule to appear before the Prætor, upon a ſummons from even the meaneſt 
Ff che Citizens. Theionly. privileges 14 had were thoſe of aſſembling 
the Gamitia at Rome, and ſpeaking to them from the Reſtra, and harangue- 

ing the ſoldiers in the field.. ; | + 
The four Qu2ſters had been found to be hardly ſufficient to go through 
the buſineſs belonging to them even before the late conqueſts ; but now 
t das ahſolutely e to augment the number of theſe officers; and 
Liv.Epit, four new ones were therefore created with the title of Provincial Quæſtors, 
B. 15, to take charge of the four provinces into which the Republick had divided 
her conqueſts. „ 5 


The ſeat or chief office of the firſt pro- three, could only comprehend Apulia, Ca- 
.yince was at Ofia, a maritime city near labria, and the territories of the Salenti nes, 
Nome. This Quæflonſbip reached, in all pro- Meqapians, and Tarentines. A fine province, 
bability, from the head of the Tiber and the if we confider the great number of its ſea- 
river Arnus, to the mouth of the Liri:; and ports, into which merchandiſes were im- 
comprehended Hetruria, Latium, Sabinia, ported from Greece, Alia, and Africa. For 
. and, in ſhort, all the coaſts of the theſe four provinces Rome created four new 
Tuſcan ſea, and all the lands between that Qzæftors; and it was then ſettled, that all 
ſea and the Apennines. The ſeat of the ſe- the eight Quæſtors ſhould for the future be 
cond proyince was at Cale, in the delight- choſen in Comitia by Tribes. After the elec- 
ful country of Campania; and it reached tions, which were renewed every year, the 
fom the Liris ta the Gulph of Tarentum. eight Qugſtors drew lots, in the preſence of 
This province contained Campania, Samni- the People, to decide which ſhould have the 
nm, Lucania, the country of the Bruttii, and Roman, which the Military, and which the 
Oenotri a; and. Within it were many rich ma- Provincial Quzftorſbips. The four Provin- 
ritime cities. The ard rovince reached cial ones were molily defired by the ambiti- - 
from t kee to the hore of the Aari- ous before Rome had extended her conqueſts 
gtick ſea, and was called the Gallict Quæſtor- beyond ſtahy; but when ſhe had brought 
bis It containedothe countries formerly © the Eaſt and Weſt into ſubjection to her, and 
_ conquered by the Ganle, eſpecially the Se- great e res were become ſo many pro- 
noni, from the river Rubicoa to the Ait. But, vinces under her domination, the four ra- 
. notwithfignding its name, it contained alſo lian provinces were but little coveted hy 
_ Picemimythe country of the Frentani, and all the Bae/tors, who were multiplied, in pro- 
the other countries? as far as Apulia. And, portion as the Republic enlarged her con- 
aſtly,” the fourth 2u2forfrip, of which we | queſts. The Proconjals and Propretors, that 
+ have not ſo diſtin an account as. of the other is to ſay, the Governors of thoſe remote pro- 


e 


4 
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vinces, 


Chap. XXIX. The War of Pyaznvs, 


The uſual fortune of Rome, during any interval of tranquillity, did not Year orf 
fail to attend her at this time. A moſt dreadful Plague raged both in the ROME 
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City and in the Country. The Syb://ine books, according to cuſtom, were gef J. C 
hereupon conſulted; and it was there found, that ſome ſecret crimes had Two 
drawn down the wrath of Heaven upon the Republick. A veſtal, named bundred 
Caparonia, proved the unhappy victim, ſacrificed to the prepoſſeſſions 22 : 

of the People. Being convicted of incontinency before the Tribunal of 
the Pontifices, they condemned her to be buried alive; and, though to avoid 187th 
ſo cruel a death ſhe ſtrangled herſelf, the ſame ceremonies of interment were Conſul- 
performed upon the dead body, as-if ſhe had been living. | „ 
Notwithſtanding the havock made by the plague, the number of Citi- e.. 
zens fit to bear arms appeared, by a Cenſus taken this year, to be 292,224. Liv. Epit. 
Doubtleſs the Sabines, to whom the right of ſuffrage had been lately 16. 
granted, muſt have been reckoned in this enumeration. C. Marcius Ru- agg | 
ſilus, one of the Cenſors, had on account of his extraordinary merit been Bots 
elected, contrary to cuſtom and his own earneſt remonſtrances, a ſecond 
time to this office; and hence probably he acquired the ſurname of Cen- Val. Max. 
forinus, which was perpetuated in his family. Plutarch tells us, that, to B. 4. c. 1. 
put a ſtop to ſo dangerous a practice, Marcius got a law paſſed, forbidding Flt: Life 
any perſon to hold the Cenſorſhip a ſecond time. bong 85 
The preſent Conſuls were ſtill at Rome, wholly employed in civil 
affairs, when on a ſudden a war ſprung up in the very bowels of the 
Republick. 7ol/nii, a conſiderable City of Hetruria, had been by Treaty 
allowed to enjoy her own laws and form of government; but the Vol- 
finienſes had ſince fallen into ſloth and luxury, neglected their laws, deſpiſed 
the publick offices, and ſuffered their Freed-men to uſurp them. Theſe 
Freed-men by degrees had made themſelves tyrants in the little Republick ; Zon. B. 93. 
and it was their whole buſineſs to mortify their old maſters. They not Flor. Bai. | 
only with all Iicentiouſneſs invaded their wives, but paſſed a law, that no Ab | 
Virgin daughter of a man free-born ſhould be married to a huſband of r i 
the like condition, till ſhe had ſubmitted to the paſſion of a freed-man. Illuſtr. c. 1 
And to all theſe inſolences they added Baniſhments- and Proſcriptions of 36. 
the moſt worthy Citizens. The* Yo{/inienſes, not being able to help them- 33 
ſelves, ſent Deputies privately to implore the protection of the Senate of 
Rome. But, though the negociation was thought to be carried on with per- 
fect ſecrecy, the Freed-men got notice of it, and put the Deputies to 
death at their return; and when Fabius Gurges, who undertook with a 


vinces, had each his Qugſtor, or Superin- zd Orat. contra Verr. For all theſe rea- 

tendant of the Finances, for his Govern- ſons, when the Quæftors drew lots for their 

ment : and theſe Governments being large provinces, the man to whom any of the - 

and rich, and far out of the Senate's fight, Italian ones fell became the jeſt of the peo- — 
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the 2ueftors were fond of going thither, 

where they could raiſe more money, and 

were more -honoured and reſpected; for 

Here they wore the Pretexta, and were at- 

tended by Li&ors, as appeared from Cic. 
YU; 7 


ys 


ple. He goes to the waters, ſaid they; mean- 
ing, that he was going to enjoy his repoſe: 
near Nome, much as thoſe Romans did, who! 
went to Baie os Puteoli for the waters. 
C. & R. 
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Year of ſmall army of voluntiers to chaſtiſe them, came near their City, he found 
ROME them upon their guard ; nay, the Freed-men ventured to face him in the 
Bet J. C. field, and gave him battle. The Conſul put them to the rout; but, as he 
Tue was entering the Town with the run- aways, he received a mortal wound 
hundred from an — hand, and then the Romans were repulſed. After this. 
fixty- Decius Mus, who had been Lieutenant to Fabius, beſieged the place in 
four- form; and in the year following it ſurrendered to the Conſul Fulvius Flac- 
187th cus. The. Freed-men, ho had uſurped the magiſtracies, and acted the 
Conſul- Whole ſcene of villainy, were all put to death; the City was razed, and 
up. the Inhabitants tranſplanted to another. Bn 
. - Theſe laſt particulars are here mentioned a little before their time, 
that they may not hereafter interrupt the relation of more important. 
matters 3 the cauſes and commencement of the FigsT Punic or Car- 
© THAGINIAN War. L324 01 
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